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FIGHTING THE ENEMY. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


LT I don't see why , Aunt 

“ N«> matter about the why , 
V v y. Ion;i>,” mi id Aunt Marcia, de- 
4S ' there wouldn’t be 

jSShSrP any virtue in doing right, if 
we cou ^ always see why.” 

Aunt Marcia stood up very 
straight and stiff, with her 
^ arms wrapped in her gingham 
apron, and looked at Jonas a little anxiously. 
There was a troubled expression on his face, 
as he stood by the wood pile, idly knocking 
the chips about with the back of his axe, 
and Aunt Marcia could read it too well to 
like to have him so. 

“ Aunt Marcia,” he said, suddenly, looking 
up at her with his clear, gray eyes, “seems 
to me there must always be a reason why 
anything is right or wrong—something that 
we can understand, and not just that any¬ 
body says so.” He hesitated a little, and 
studied his aunt’s face, doubtfully. 

“ If God says so, that’s enough for mo, 
without troubling myself any further 
and Aunt Marcia’s face grew reverent as she 
said it. 

“ Of course ; but then I should like to 
know where He says that it’s wrong for us 
to help a poor fellow, because his father 
happens to be a drunkard and his mother a 
thief. Seems to me he needs help all the 
more.” 

“ Jonas Kendall,” said Aunt Marcia, sol¬ 
emnly, “ have you forgotten the command¬ 
ment, ‘ visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
*pon the chUdren to the third and fourth 
(generation of them that hate me ?’ That’s 
God’s rule, and His way is good enough 
for me.” 

“ ne don’t 6ay u* shall visit the iniquities 


of the fathers upon the children, though 
and Jonas grew bolder as he thought of it. 
“ I think He means us to help one another 
all wo can. Only think, Aunt Marcia, how 
should Billy Shaw know any better than to 
grow up like his father, and maybe w'orse. 
I’m a blundering fellow myself, in spite of 
all the pains you’ve taken with me ; I don’t 
know what I might have been, if old Sam 
Shaw had trained me.” 

Aunt Marcia was a little touched by the 
compliment, for in her secret heart she wa»* 
proud of Jonas, tho little orphan boy she 
had taken from her sister’s death bed, and 
whom she had trained up in her own strict, 
stern way, with little outward show of ten¬ 
derness, yet with a heart full of sincere 
devotion. 

“ Well, well,” she said, turning toward 
the house, “ you tinish splitting the oven 
wood, or I sha’n’t get my pies baked.” 

Jonas swung his axe vigorously, and the 
sharp steel went crashing through the dry 
splinters in a w r ay that he loved to hear. 
Then he carried in the wood and piled it by 
the yawning mouth of the great brick oven ; 
for Aunt Marcia disdained cooking stoves, 
and all such modern corruptions. Her savory 
meals were prepared over the firo that snap¬ 
ped and crackled in the open fireplace, and 
though it made one’s back ache to sec her 
do it, she indignantly declared she never had 
the back ache in her life ; and certainly there 
was a rare flavor to her viands that you never 
tasted elsewhere. 

Aunt Marcia was busy at the kitchen table, 
rolling the paste for her pies, and slicing in 
tho juicy pippins that had speut the winter 
in a pit in the garden, and so brought out 
their plumpness and Juiciness in perfect keep¬ 
ing. Jonas stood; by the oven, # feeding ,the 
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roaring fire that was heating the dull bricks 
to redness, and thinking, half unconsciously, 
of the Hebrew children Aunt Marcia used to 
tell him about, who dared to go into such a 
fiery furnace, rather than do wrong. 

u They must have known for certain that 
it was wrong, and that doing it was some¬ 
thing worse than going into the furnace. I 
should want to be mighty certain, myself”— 

“Jonas,” said Aunt Marcia, “there’s that 
pail of butter to go over to Cap’n Taylor’s, 
and you may as well take it along now.” 

Jonas brushed his clothes, and took the 
pail from the milk room, but ju6t as he was 
going out the door, his aunt called him back. 

“ I’ve put a loaf of bread and some cold 
meat in here, for the Sbaws—you can leave 
it as you go by. The old woman is in the 
county house, where she deserves to be, and 
it won’t do to let the children starve; though 
it would rid the town of trouble if they was 
dead, the whole pack of ’em.” 

Jonas was glad to carry some relief to the 
half-starved children, but he did not quite 
like to meet Billy Shaw. He was still think¬ 
ing what he should say to him, when he 
eame to the little, shabby, brown house, and 
saw Billy sitting on the step, his elbows on 
his knees, and his sallow face half buried in 
his hands. He only fixed his eyes on Jonas 
with a stupid stare, but did not stir till Jonas 
said— 

“ Aunt Marcia sent something for the chil¬ 
dren ; she thought perhaps there’d be no¬ 
body to do much for them.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Billy, savagely. “ She 
knowed marm was locked up for stealin’ a 
ham out o’ Cap’n Taylor’s smoke house. 
S’pose’n she did, was she a-goin’ to see the 
young uns starve ? They’re cryin’ for bread 
in there now.” And Billy seized the basket 
and pushed open the door. 

Jonas followed him, and looked sadly on 
while the hungry little creatures devoured 
the bread and meat which Billy dealt out to 
them. 

“ Why don’t you take some for yourself?” 
he asked, as Billy locked the rest in the 
cupboard. 

“ They’ll need it all; and if they shouldn’t 
there’s father ; he always comes home some 
time in the day, fit to faint with the drink 
and the hunger.” 

“ I shouldn’t think you’d care to feed 
Aim,” Baid Jonas, with a look of disgust and 
astonishment. 

“Why not?” said Billy, fiercely; “he 
V* on £ 8# to U£, and.he aixft no worse than 
iUcmJtbo.t se\ him on to drink. He never 
lifted his hand to toueh *ne of us, drunk or 


sober, and I can remember when he was 
smart as anybody.” 

Billy’s voice grew hoarse, and he stopped 
for a minute. 

“ If I could get work, or if father could 
get work,” he went on, “ things wouldn’t 
be so bad. But nobody want’s to try father 
now; they say he’s spoilt with drink. I 
s’pose he is ; but I’m strong—I don’t drink 
—I’d cut my throat first; and what do they 
all say to me—me and Nancy, poor girl? 

‘ Don’t want none of the Shaw tribe around; 
father a drunkard and mother a thief; ‘ ‘ whaVs 
bred in the bone stays long in the flesh" ’ ThaVs 
the way they help us, all on ’em. Nobody’ll 
touch us with a finger.” 

Billy sat sullenly down on the step again, 
and Jonas thought uncomfortably of the 
morning’s discussion. 

“I’m sorry, Billy,” he said; “I wanted 
to help you. I really thought I could ; but 
Aunt Marcia don’t want—she thinks—” 

“ I know what she thinks,” broke in Billy; 

“ she’s just like the rest of ’em. She told 
me once about folks bein’ punished for w hat 
other folks did; if that’s ’cordin’ to the 
Bible, I don’t wan’t nothin’ to do with it.” 

“It isn't according to the Bible,” 6aid 
Jonas, eagerly; “not as you mean it, any¬ 
how. The Bible says, be pitiful, be kind; 
and Aunt Marcia is pitiful and kind, only I 
think she doesn’t always see what is the best 
way—we don’t any of us always see.” 

Billy made no answer. 

“ Maybe I can help you yet,” said Jonas, 
as he turned away. “Aunt Marcia hasn’t 
hired anyone else, yet, and I’ll ask her 
again.” 

Jonas cast a pitying look at the slouched 
figure on the step, as he walked slowly along, 
thinking of the dirt and hunger and distress 
in the miserable home. But as he thought 
of the disgrace that followed the children 
everywhere, and of the thin, wasted frames, 
where cold and hunger had left sad traces, 
all at once he got a new light on the dread¬ 
ful words Aunt Marcia had quoted to him 
in the morning. 

“ ‘Visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children;’ of course that’s so. I 
don’t see how it could be helped that the 
children should suffer for what their parents 
do. They’re hungry and cold because their 
parents are Aad, just as I am w'arm and com¬ 
fortable and happy, because Aunt Marcia is 
good. I don’t see as that’s any credit to me 9 
any more than old Shaw is a blame to them. 
I see just w hat it means now, and it’s all the 
more reason why we should help them.” 

One of Aunt Marcia Hale’s great virtues 
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was silence. She carried out most literally 
the injunction to “think twice before you 
speak once,” Nobody ever got the benefit 
of any half-finished plans from her, for she 
turned them over and over in her mind, 
weighed all the arguments silently, and then 
astonished you with a decision upon some¬ 
thing that you had supposed entirely for¬ 
gotten. Jonas had learned in a measure 
the same habit. Among the Scripture les¬ 
sons most firmly impressed upon his mind, 
was the one which declares that men shall 
give account for every idle word. 

“We don’t know just what idle words 
mean,” said Aunt Marcia, “ so the safest 
way is to hold our tongues, unless we’re 
sure some good is to come of speaking.” 

Jonas felt very sure no good would come 
of saying anything more about Billy Shaw. 
He wanted his aunt to hire him to help on 
the farm, but he knew it was safest to wait 
and see if she might not be thinking of the 
very same thing herself; for Aunt Marcia 
never liked to be helped to her conclusions. 

They sat down to dinner together, those 
two, at the little round table, spread with 
fine, white linen, and set with the old-fash¬ 
ioned “ mulberry ware,” which did not bear 
a crack or a chip to mark the many years 
that it had been in service. It was a plain, 
substantial meal, but as carefully cooked 
and as neatly served as if the king were 
expected at table. 

Jonas bowed his head while Aunt Marcia 
invoked a blessing on the food, but all at 
once came a vision of those little, famished 
creatures that had seized the bread so eagerly 
in the morning. 

“ They were so glad of the things you 
sent them, attheShaws,” he said, presently. 
“ I don’t believe they had a mouthful of any¬ 
thing to eat.” 4 

“ The way of transgressors is hard,” 
quoted Aunt Marcia, carefully peeling a 
potato. 

14 Yes,” said Jonas, with a little flush on 
his cheek, “bard for them, and hard for 
those that have to walk in the same road, 
even if they ain't transgressors.” 

Aunt Marcia looked at Jonas keenly, but 
Jonas was intent on peeling his potato now, 
and when he spoke again, it was only to say, 

44 Mrs. Taylor wants you to come up and 
take tea with them, this afternoon. She’s 
got a sister staying with her, from the city 
somewhere.” 

44 Must be Mis* Dr. Harland—she that was 
’Manda Gray. Td like to meet her right 
well. She had the making of a smart woman 
in her, if living in the city hasn’t spoiled her.” 


“ I saw her when I was there,” said Jonas. 
“ I never saw a woman dressed so pretty.” 

44 Fine feathers don’t always make fine 
birds ; but ’Manda Gray was always pretty, 
if she only wore a common calico.” 

44 Nobody could look nicer than you do, 
Aunt Marcia,” said Jonas, approvingly. 44 1 
like you a great deal better than if you wore 
little, fluffy lace caps and blue morning 
dresses.” 

44 1 mean to dress according to my age and 
my station, though we were all girls together 
—’Manda and Susan Gray, and Becky Lovett 
and I. There never was a merrier set, I 
guess.” 

“Becky Lovett married old Sam Shaw, 
didn’t she ? I saw her name in the Bible 
Sam tried to sell up at the store.” 

44 Not old Sam Shaw,” said Aunt Marcia ; 
44 there wasn’t a smarter young man or a 
better workman in all the village, than Sam 
Shaw was when he married Becky Lovett. 
And she was the prettiest and merriest girl 
of us all ; aud now to think what she’s 
come to!” 

Aunt Marcia stirred her tea thoughtfully, 
and sighed, as she went on— 

44 It was all for lack of principle. I’ve 
helped her through many a tight place, and 
so has mother ; but when she took to dis¬ 
honest ways, I just washed my hands of her 
forever. If folks can’t go by the command¬ 
ments, they ain’t worth helping.” 

“It must be pretty hard, though,” said 
Jonas, 44 to 6ee a house fhll of little children 
starving around you.” 

44 They’d better starve, and be buried, every 
soul of’em, than have a thief fora mother,” 
said Aunt Marcia, emphatically. 

Jonas couldn’t object. He knew he would 
rather die, than live to know such a dreadful 
thing of his mother ; and so he finished his 
dinner in silence. 

When everything in the great, cheery 
kitchen was as clean and orderly as Aunt 
Marcia’s hands could make it, and Jonas’s 
supper laid ready on the table, with a clean, 
white towel to cover it, Aunt Marcia put on 
her dove-colored alpaca, her black silk apron, 
and her cap with lavender ribbons, and tak¬ 
ing her knitting in her pocket, started for 
her afternoon visit at Captain Taylor’6. 

An invitation to tea in Cedarville meant 
something more than dropping in for an 
hour at dusk, and Aunt Marcia meant to 
make a good long visit of it. Jonas was 
raking up the chips in the back yard, making 
things ready for spring, which was already 
swelling the dusky cones of the lilacs, and 
starting the grass along the fences. 
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“Your supper ’s all ready, Jonas,” she 
said, “ and the pans are set in the milk 
room, ready for the milk. Be sure you don’t 
let it stand in the pails, to gather cream.” 

“I’ll do it ail right,” said Jonas, smiling 
to think that his aunt had never failed to 
give him that same direction whenever he 
strained the milk. “ You needn’t hurry 
back, for I know just how to manage this 
house and everything in it.” 

“ I believe you do,” said his Aunt. “I’d 
trust you sooncr’n most girls; you never 
shirked anything yet, or left it half done.” 

“ I don’t believe dirt’ll stick to your dress,” 
said Jonas, watching the alpaca as it glisten¬ 
ed in the bright sunshine. “ You’ll look 
just as nice as that city lady, I’ll be bound.” 

Aunt Marcia smiled at Jonas, and w T alkcd 
contentedly out at the gate, while the boy 
went on with h\s work. These two had a 
comfortable fashion of saying pleasant things 
to each other—a fashion that might w ell be 
adopted in many a household. It costs no 
more trouble than the perpetual fault find¬ 
ing, which only serves to worry and weary 
and discourage, and by which the sunshine 
of so many homes is continually clouded. 
Jonas never could remember that his aunt 
had kissed him, or ever called him by any 
more endearing title than his own stiff, ugly 
name, which he especially disliked ; but 
when she said, “It was your grandfather 
Hale’s name, and you ought to feel proud to 
bear the name of as brave, true, honest a 
man as ever walked the earth,” then Jonas 
felt a little pride in it, after all. 

Aunt Marcia walked along the narrow, 
country road, that ran for some distance 
through her own farm. Deacon Hale’s own 
hands had planted the row of splendid ma¬ 
ples that bordered the road, and showed so 
bare and leafless against the April sky, with 
only here and there a last year’s bird’s nest 
in the branches. Her keen eye ran over the 
pastures and mowings, noting that a clump 
of blackberry briers had sprung up in a cor¬ 
ner, and that a stone had been pushed from 
the top of one of the walls. She took great 
pride in her farm ; it belonged to her, now, 
and some day it would belong to Jonas, for 
they two were all that were left of the old 
Hale stock. Nobody should point at her 
farm and sneer at a woman* * farming. Had’n’t 
she lived there forty years, and didn’t she 
know just how many cows it would pay to 
keep, and what crops yielded the best ? She 
had an eye for improvem?nts, too, and she 
stopped by the orchard gate to look, with 
pleasure, at a fine lot of dwarf pears, w hich 
Jonas had carefully set out and trained, and 


which should give their first fruit that year, 
according to agreement. 

Down the little, rocky lane, across the 
brook by the stepping stones, and then 
through the fields to Captain Taylor’s. It 
w as the very same road she had traveled so 
many times when she was a girl—after wild 
grapes, and berries, and wintergreen; or up 
to the great, red house, to see the girls. 
8 uch a troop as there was of them then—all 
gone now but Reuben’s wife. Reuben was 
the youngest boy, and kept the old farm. 
People used to have a way, in New England, 
of living right on, one generation after 
another, upon the ancestral farms. The 
poorer and more unprofitable the acres, the 
more tenaciously they clung to them, and 
the thought of selling called up visions of 
Esau and his mess of pottage. Aunt Marcia 
came up through the old orchard, with a 
bunch of pussy willows and dangling “ alder 
tays” in her hand. The little Taylors, a 
half dozen of them, were playing keep house, 
on a flat rock under the great bell pear tree. 
They had a fine array of broken dishes and 
rag dolls, and Minnie pounced at once upon 
Aunt Marcia’s “ alder tays.” 

“ O, did you bring ’em for us,” she shout¬ 
ed ; “ they’re just the very things for 
sausages.” 

“Yes, you can have them,” said Aunt 
Marcia, stopping to watch the imaginary 
sausages as they were put to fry in an old 
pill box. “ Is that one of your cousins ?” 
she asked, seeing a stranger in the group, 
whose golden curls and innocent blue eyes 
peeped out prettily enough from the hood of 
a scarlet cloak. 

“ O, that’s Ducky Shaw,” said Minnie. 
“ We borrowed her to play baby with, ’cause 
Aunt ’Manda was ’fraid we’d hurt Cely. She 
let us have Cely’s cloak, though, and Ducky 
8 haw is ’most prettier’n anybody, ain’t she.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Marcia, absently, feel¬ 
ing a strange twinge of pity, as she looked 
at the fair little creature, condemned to walk 
in the way which Jonas had so truly said 
was a hard one, not only for the transgres¬ 
sors, but for the innocent ones who must 
walk with them. 

Mrs. Harland was but little changed since 
the days when she w as light-hearted ’Manda 
Gray, and the three women spent a pleasant 
afternoon in talking over old times together. 

“You haven’t changed a bit, Marcia Hale,” 
said Mrs. Harland, in her old, impetuous 
way; “ there you sit with your horrible 
blue knitting—I remember you alw’ays pre¬ 
tended you liked to knit—and you’re just 
weighing me in your balances, and making 
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up your mind how much I amount to. You 
have nipped many a brilliant speech of mine 
by Just looking at me in that grave way, as 
if you really expected I was going to say 
something worth hearing.’* 

“ Aunt Marcia smiled a little, but made no 
answer; she was very busy just then count¬ 
ing the stitches for the heel of her stocking. 

The children came rushing in, presently, 
and Mrs. Harland was enthusiastic in her 
admiration of little Ducky Shaw. 

" Such a shame that she shouldn’t have a 
chance to be somebody. I declare, Marcia, 
if I were you, I’d adopt her. She’ll be a 
beauty in ten years or so.” 

“I don’t think unmarried people have any 
business raising children,” said Aunt Marcia, 
quietly. “ When the Lord sends children, 
He sends wisdom to train ’em, but folks 
don’t come to it naturally.” 

“But there’s Jonas,” said Mrs. Taylor; 
“I’m sure there never was a finer—” 

“Jonas was put into my hands in a way 
that left no doubt about my duty,” inter¬ 
rupted Aunt Marcia, “and so I’ve tried to 
do my duty by him. We can al ways do what 
the Lord calls us to; but calling ourselves to 
it is a different matter.” 

There was something in Aunt Marcia’s 
quiet, decided manner that left no point 
open for discussion, and the subject was 
dropped entirely. But as she took her leave, 
after the early tea, she had a glimpse of 
Ducky Shaw, seated at supper with the rest 
of the children, and heard her merry voice 
exclaiming, joyfully, “O dee me! white 
biscuits and frosted cake.” 

(To be continued.] 


A GHOST STORY. 

BT MBS. ELIZA A. HARKIMAN. 

About a century ago, in that region of 
country noted for the tragedy of the Salem 
witchcraft, ghosts, like witches, were com¬ 
mon stock, not hidden in some, indefinable 
nook under the leaves of a table, knocking 
out answers to impertinent questioners, but 
honest, unflinching, puritanic ghosts, who 
were not ashamed to let their real personality 
be known, gliding, it is true, noiselessly, but 
wearing ever the pure, emblematic robe of 
white, as if to signal their presence out upon 
the darkness. 

41 Once upon a time,” old Mr. Smithers be¬ 
came weary of the world, and laid him down 
and died, and, as all supposed, had found 
quiet and rest in the grave, but ere long it 


began to be whispered mysteriously around 
that the old man was astir, and every night 
might be seen in unsoiled shroud, lying at 
full length, outside his narrow bed of clay. 

Common as these unearthly visitants were 
said to have been, the people of those crude 
times seldom wished to meet a real ghost, 
so the doors were shut a little earlier than 
usual, the Bible kept in plainer view upon 
the stand, and the morning and evening de¬ 
votions lost none of their fervency. 

The terrified, tearful children clung closo 
to each other, snatching, it may be, a hasty 
glance at the haunted tomb, as they flew by, 
to and from the school, full of fear, yet 
scarcely expecting to see the ghost in broad 
daylight. 

But no vague dread of peering, gibbering 
ghost could keep the young, enamored Amos 
long from his lady-love; so, filled with honied 
thoughts, and gentle, cooing dreams, when 
morning hours grew small, out all alone 
amid the darkness, he found himself plump 
up beside the graveyard, and there, in full 
view, on the haunted tomb, stretched at full 
length, beneath the glimmering stars, ho 
plainly saw the silent, shrouded ghost. At 
once his gentle visions fled, his teeth chat¬ 
tered just a little, his heart beat a little 
faster, but he did not run, nor shriek, nor 
faint, but scaling, silently, the intervening 
fence, he walked in to reconnoiter. 

Now and then a restless lodger, in the 
luxuriant drapery of the weeping willows, 
nestled uneasily in its perch, or half waked, 
dreamy, hidden things, cuddled closer down 
among the dew-bedecked grasses. Out from 
the shadowy recesses of the prim, sentinel¬ 
like fir tree, that stood beside the sorrow- 
draped gateway, a great goggle-eyed, ruffle- 
trimmed, impertinent owl, cried saucily after 
him, in the hoot language, “ Who, who are 
you ?” 

The stark, gray gravestones, grim and 
specter-like, seemed, as he walked, nodding 
and wagging strange, dwarf-like, shapeless 
heads at him; but there, in its ghastly, 
deathish stillness, lay the ghost, making no 
sign to welcome, and offering no repulse, 
until he stood within a few feet of the head¬ 
stone, then there was a perceptible rustling 
of garments, a hustling of many tiny feet, 
and a defiant “quit, quit, quit!” and tho 
mystery was solved. 

A venerable, old, white turkey, with a 
numerous brood of well-grown, white-robed 
nestling^, had taken nightly quarters on tho 
fresh-turned sod of old Mr. Smithers* grave, 
and that was how my grandfather hunted a 
ghost. 
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THE LITTLE PET. 

BY JULIA M. THAYER. 


I'm just a wee bit lassie, with a lassie’s winsome 
ways, 

And worth my weight in solid gold, my Uncle 
Johnny says. 

My curly little noddle holds a thimbleful of sense; 

Not quite as much as Solomon's—but his was so 
im-mense! 

I know that sugar plums are sweet, that 44 no, my 
love,” means yes; 

That when I’m big I’ll always wear my pretty 
Sunday dress. 

And I can count—’leven, six, nine, five—and say 
my ABC. 

Now have you any taffy, dear, that you could 
give to me? 

I’m Bridget's 44 Torment of her life, that makes 
her brain run wild,” 

And mamma's 44 Darling little Elf,” and gran’- 
ma's “ Blessed Child;” 

And Uncle Johnny's 44 Touch me not,” and 
papa’s 44 ’Gpytian Queen 

I make them stand about, you see; that must be 
what they mean. 

For opening hard, old, stony hearts, I have two 
precious keys. 

And one is, O, I thank you, sir. the other’s, If you 
please; 

And if these do not answer, I know another 
trick; 

I squeeze two mighty tear drops out—that melts 
'em pretty quick. 

I'm sweet as any lily bed, and sweeter too, I 
s'pose; 

But that's no reason why I shouldn't rumple up 
my clothes. 

O, would I be an angel, if an angel never cries, 

Nor soils its pretty pinafore, a raakin’ nice dirt 
pics! 


I'm but a little lassie, with a thimbleful of sense; 

And as to being very wise, I best make no pre¬ 
tense ; 

But when I am a woman grown, now don't you 
think I’ll do 

If only just about as good ns dear mamma and 
you? 


HOW RHODY FOUND HER GRAND¬ 
MOTHER. 

BY LUCIA CHASE BELL. 

Rhody was all alone. The fire w*as out, 
and sometimes the chill wind came rushing 
down the rusty pipe and sent a sprinkling of 
ashes spitefully over the cold hearth of the 
little, old, gray stove. There was no more 
wood, and Rhody’s Uncle Job was gone. 
Even the few chips out by the door were 
soaked in the drizzling, winter rain; so she 
wrapped her old apron over her shoulders 
and said, drearily, that she “ couldn’t help it 
if the fire did go out.” It was a very bleak 
little room in which the little, pale, sad-faced 
girl was spending the whole, long day by 
herself. All over the walls were advertise¬ 
ments, and 44 notices ” in sprawling letters; 
there was a table covered with cigars, in one 
corner, and a strong, settled odor of tobacco 
in the air. Her Uncle Job’s old boots and 
his boot jack peered from under the stove, 
because he never liked to have them put 
away out of sight; and a dirty little cigar 
box was tacked against the wall, to hold tho 
toll pennies they received ; for Uncle Job 
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and Rhody were the gate keepers—especially 
Rhody. 

Nobody seemed to be away from home 
that day, and Rhody was tired waiting and 
watching for people to pass. Jolly, kind, 
old, Father Keep did go by with his wagon, 
early in the morning, on his way to Station- 
ville, but that seemed so long ago, Rhody 
began to think he never meant to come back. 
Even the big, brown goose, standing up 
against the sky, away across the fields, 
seemed to be huddling itself up as if it felt 
chilly and cross. To be sure, it was nothing 
but a tall, slender tree, with the bunch of 
branches upon the top grown into the shape of 
a goose ; but Rhody had gazed at it so often 
through the dingy, little window, and 
thought about it so much, that it seemed 
to her she could see it breathe, and that it 
was watching her and thinking about her. 

“I should think you would feel cross, 
Goose,” she said, kneeling upon a chair by 
the window, with her elbows upon the sill, 
and her chin in her hands ; “ out in the rain 
night and day, night and day. Only I think 
it’s harder to be shut up here, waiting for 
folks to go by. I’d like to go to school, 
down at the Corners, but Uncle Job won’t 
let me. He says ‘ Rcadin’ spoils girls.’ 
And he wants me to take the toll, too, while 
he goes off to ‘ see how folks are getting 
on.’ I know where he sees it. He secs it 
in that old whiskey shop, over at Griddleton. 
I hate to take toll, I am so ugly in the face, 
and the wind always blows my hair up so 
when I stand in the door. 8eems to me my 
hair looks like old ropes all raveled up. Folks 
always have such a funny kind of a smile 
around the corners of the mouth when they 
see me. I hate to 6ell cigars, too, and I wish 
Uncle Job would let me hide his boots; 
seems to me they’re grinning at me all the 
time. I’m cold. Poor old goose, don’t the 
chills run over you awfully, out there ? They 
go creep, creep, over my back the whole 
time, and I’ve got my apron on my should¬ 
ers, too. I know those old, wet, rotten 
chips won't burn, and if I should gather 
’em once, Uncle Job would say, 4 Well, keep 
up the fire that way, after this.’ I wish I 
had a flower pot, with Bweet pinks in it, or 
a red pin cushion, or a little dinner basket 
like the schoolma’am had, the day I went to 
hear them speak pieces. I wish I had a tart; 
a little, round, white, scallopped tart, with 
a lump of red jelly in the middle of it. I’m 
rick of corn bread. I wish I lived in a big, 
warm kitchen, like they had in that house I 
took a note to for a man, once. I never 
grow tired thinking about that. There was 


an old lady there, baking sugar cakes. The 
sunshine came through the window and 
and made a big, bright, yellow window down 
on -the floor. And there was a little girl upon 
a chair by the fire, and she wore red stockings 
and new shoes, and I could smell her new 
calico apron, and her hair was so shining, 
and it stayed tucked behind her ears, and 
she had three round cakes lying in her lap, 
waiting for ’em to cool. 8he looked at me 
and smiled, and I looked at her and smiled, 
and by and by she said, ‘ Have you got a 
grandmother ? That’s my grandmother 
there, baking cakes.’ And I was so ashamed 
because I hadn’t any grandmother, and had 
to tell her so. Are you listening, goose ? I 
s’pose I have got a grandmother, somewhere 
in the world; don’t you ? Everybody has a 
grandmother, of course. If I could just set 
out and go to find her, wouldn’t that be 
splendid ?” 

Then it seemed as if the goose nodded and 
said, ‘‘Of course, everybody has a grand¬ 
mother. You’d better start. Maybe she 
lives in Frostland. Do you know how to go 
there ?” 

“ How should I ?'' said Rhody, trembling 
all over with eagerness, and forgetting all 
about the chills creeping over her back. 
“ I never heard of that place before. How 
shall I go ?” 

“ It’s perfectly easy,” answered the goose. 
“ Only wish for it, and then you will be 
there.” 

So Rhody wished with all her might, clasp¬ 
ing her hands tightly together, and wrinkling 
her forehead to make it seem more in earnest, 
and that minute she found herself far away 
from the little, dingy, tobacco-perfumed 
room in which she used to wait to take the 
toll. 

It was very white and pure in Frostland. 
She felt so strong and glad when she breathed 
the clear air, and every time her feet touched 
the crisp, glittering ground, there was a 
sweet, cheery, little echo. Often huge, white 
ferns reached quite across the shining paths, 
but they always straightened up when Rhody 
wanted to pass. Somet imes the road led along 
the edges of steep rocks and up and down the 
sides of solemn, silent mountains. Now and 
then she came to little, light bridges, swung 
across deep gorges, and they trembled and 
twinkled when she walked upon them, but 
she always came safely over. 

“ It’s very beautiful in Frostland,” thought 
the little girl, “ and I like the good air. But 
I hope my grandmother doesn’t live here. 
It’s too white and quiet, and apples couldn't 
grow here. The little girl's grandmother 
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that I saw had a basket of red apples in 
her kitchen, and one was roasting on the 
hearth. But I’ll walk on and see what I 
shall come to.” 

Sometimes a faint, far-off sound of bugle 
music came chiming softly through the 
rocks, and then Rhody would hold her breath 
and listen, and once she caught a glimpse of 
a host of the little Frost People winding 
through the white mountain passes, with 
their starry banners uplifted, and their tiny 
spears flashing in the pure light. 

At last she came to a great plain of ice, 
that looked as if it reached away out to the 
edge of the world, so you could walk up to 
It and touch the blue sky. The road led 
right through it, you could tell by the tall, 
crystal guide posts. 

44 I’m most afraid,” said Rhody ; “ but I 
s’pose I’d better follow the guide posts.” 

80 she walked sturdily over the ice in her 
rough, old shoes, with her apron still drawn 
closely over her chubby shoulders. It was 
along, long way, but Rhody didn’t feel tired, 
and never stopped till after a great while she 
came to a broad, arched gate, that had pic¬ 
tures of Frostland crusted all over it. By 
the gate stood a radiant little house that 
looked for all the world like a petrified 
morning glory upside dowD, with pink and 
golden smoke curling out of the very peak 
of it. 

“ I should think they’d open the gate,” 
said Rhody, when she had waited a minute 
or two; “foot passengers never have to pay.” 

Just then the door of the queer little house 
opened, and a little, twinkling, old lady came 
out, and nodded, and said, “Qood day.” 
8he had merry, blue eyes, and a red nose, 
and a wonderful cap, like moon-lit mist, and 
In her ears were long, jingling ice drops. 

“Foot passengers must pay, too,” she 
said, nodding again; “ six courtesies and 
two kisses.” 

* 4 1 can’t make nice courtesies, ’ ’ said Rhody; 
“my shoes are so big and stiff. See how 
queer I turn my toes out. I never kissed 
anybody, either, that I remember of.” 

But she made the courtesies as well as she 
could, and gave the kisses, and the little, old 
lady said, 

“ Those were very good kisses, very sweet 
and very warm. But the courtesies were 
quite queer. However, it will do. I am 
Jack Frost’s own sister. That’s the reason 
I hold such an important position as gate¬ 
keeper for the great road of Frostland. 
Where are you going? and'Vhat are you 
going for?” 

“I am going to find my grandmother,” 


answered Rhody. “ I suppose I have a grand¬ 
mother somewhere, and I want her. It is’nt 
you , is it?” 

“ Dear, no !” said the little old lady, shak¬ 
ing and twinkling at a great rate with her 
laughter. “ You know grandmothers always 
live in w arm kitchens, and bake cakes and 
roast apples. Maybe she lives in the Bee 
Queen’s Country. It is her country you will 
be in when you have passed through the 
gate.” 

“Letme go through the gate, then,” said 
Rhody. So the little, twinkling, old lady 
opened the gate, and Rhody went through. 

It was summer in the Bee Queen’s Country. 
You could smell the clover in the fields, and 
the beds of violets in the woods. Sometimes 
the woods reached quite up to the road, but 
the sunshine twisted itself through the 
branches and lay in tangles npon the ground. 

By and by Rhody took off her coarse, hard 
shoes and walked barefooted, so she could 
feel how warm and moist the ground was. 
Sometimes troops of little girls came saun¬ 
tering along the road, barefooted, and they 
wore dainty, blue sun bonnets, and had 
smooth, fair, braided hair, and carried nice 
little dinner baskets, and new spelling books. 
But Rhody always hid from them, because 
her face felt so ugly. Till at last one little 
girl came along by herself, lazily poking the 
dirt up with her toes as she walked, and sang 
softly to herself while she braided and un¬ 
braided her beautiful hair. 

“I’m trying to find my grandmother,” 
said Rhody to her: “ do you know whether 
she lives in the Bee Queen’s Country ? and if 
she wants me?” 

“ No, I don’t,” said the little girl, walking 
on without even looking up. 44 Go and ask 
the Bee Queen about it, yourself. She’s sit¬ 
ting on a golden bushel basket, that’s turned 
upside down in the middle of a grove of hol¬ 
lyhocks ; great, red hollyhocks, big enough 
for you to sleep in.” 

Rhody was very tired and hungry, but she 
said to herself, u Sometime I shall find her, 
and grandmothers are so good, I know she 
will let me sit on a chair and rest, and eat 
sugar cakes, and watch her at work, and 
ask her questions ; and she’ll stop sometimes 
and stroke my hair kindly, and call me 
44 dearie,” and she’ll let me warm my toes as 
long as I please by the fire, on winter nights.” 

So she walked on with her brave heart full 
of hope, and by and by she came to the Bee 
Queen, sitting on the golden bushel basket, 
that was turned upside down in the middle 
of the grove of red hollyhocks. She had 
such a thick swarm of little, golden bees all 
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about her, that it seemed as if she were 
looking through a bright, dotted vail, with 
her flossy curls, and sweet, dimpled face, and 
white robes. 

“Can you tell me where my grandmother 
lives?” asked Rhody. “Iam so tired and 
hungry, I hope I shall find her very soon.” 

The Bee Queen smiled very sweetly, but 
she only said, “ I haven’t anything for you 
to eat but honey, and I don’t think honey is 
good for little girls. You might sleep in 
one of my hollyhocks, but your face is too 
ugly, and your hair is so frizzly, and your 
feet are all dusty. I don’t know whether 
anybody’s grandmother lives in my country 
or not. I don’t trouble myself about any¬ 
thing but my golden bees. You’d better 
walk on; I can’t help you any.” 

Poor Rhody felt hungrier and more sorrow¬ 
ful than ever before, but Bhc started again 
and walked till Bhc came to six little boys, 
who stood in the middle of the sunshiny road, 
stirring up the moist earth with long sticks. 
They were barefooted little boys, and had 
dirty faces, and dirty hands, and patches on 
their knees; and they didn’t say a word, but 
just stood and stirred and stirred. 

11 What are you doing?” asked Rhody. 

“ We’re pokin’ up the dirt to find lucky 
stones,” answered one of them, angrily. 
“Now you have made us speak, and the 
lucky stones have all moved themselves. 
One mustn’t speak when one stirs for lucky 
stones. If you had one you could put it in 
your hat, and when you’d lost It some good 
luck would happen to you.” 

“O, do begin again!” begged Rhody; 
“and I’ll get a stick and stir, too, and I 
won’t speak a single word. I want a lucky 
stone, so I can lose it. Maybe I would And 
my grandmother then.” 

“ It’s no use,” returned the boy. “ You’re 
a girl, and you would speak, anyhow. Besides, 
you haven’t any hat to put your lucky stone 
in; and it’s too late to begin again. I’ve got to 
hurry home or they’ll eat up all the potpie. 
There’s an old woman lives down the road, 
in an orchard. Maybe she’s your grand¬ 
mother. Go and ask her if she isn’t.” 

Rhody went on until It was near night, 
and at last she came to a wide, old orchard, 
that reached out to the road, and had no 
fence or wall of any kind around it. The 
low, afternoon sunshine lay in long streakB 
and golden patches over the soft grass, and 
the broad, old trees looked soft and rich, 
with the mixed glowB and shadows in their 
branches. 

** This is the orchard the old woman lives 
in,” thought Rhody. “I hope she is my 


grandmother. I shall be very good ; I don’t 
think I shall ever get tired helping her, be¬ 
cause she will love me. One’s grondmothcr 
always loves one. I shall say, right away, 
4 Dear grandmother, I want to do something 
to help you.’ ” 

Then she walked out of the road into the 
orchard, and the cool, soft grass felt so good 
to her bare feet, and it was so sweet to hear 
the robins chirping in the shadows. 

“ I don’t think I shall ever need these old 
shoes any more,” she said to herself, “because 
I’m most sure grandmother lives here.” 

So she dropped them down on the grass. 
Just then a sharp voice cried out, 

“Don’t drop your ugly shoes in my or¬ 
chard. I won’t allow such things to be left 
on the clean grass.” 

And there was a very tall old lady, walking 
right toward Rhody. She was so tall she 
had to bend her head, to keep her bright 
crown of peacock plumes from tangling in 
the tree branches. She had strings and 
strings of bright beads around her neck, and 
she wore a long, snow-white apron, that 
reached to the tips of her yellow slippers. 
In her hands she held a great, round, trans¬ 
parent dish, that was brim full of preserves, 
made out of peaches as big as pumpkins; 
clear, dripping, delicious peaches. Behind 
her came two giant pigeons, side by side, 
with lustrous, purple wings, spread out while 
they walked. 

“Are you my grandmother ?” asked Rhody, 
as soon as she could find breath to speak. 
Her voice was very faint, and her chin quiv¬ 
ered, and she thought she couldn’t choke the 
sobs down a minute longer, the old lady 
frowned at her so, and had such cross 
wrinkles around her mouth. 

“ No, indeed!” answered the tall old 
woman, and the peacock plumes angrily 
trembled when she spoke. “You are a 
beautiful specimen to be running through 
the country hunting up a grandmother. 
What do you want of a grandmother? or 
what would a grandmother want of you? 
You are only good to work, and not to play 
at all, nor rest any. As for somebody to 
love you, that is all nonsense. Look, what 
big wrists you have! They are exactly in¬ 
tended for stirring peach preserves all day 
long, and all night, too; and that is what 
you shall do. Come along after me.” 

Then she put down the great dish of peach 
preserves for her pet pigeons’ supper, and 
after that Rhody followed her through the 
orchard till they came to two great, golden 
kettles, hung over a fire, with peaches cook¬ 
ing in them. 
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“Here you can stand and stir all night,” 
said the tall old woman. 44 1 don’t want my 
peaches to burn, and I want them cooked 
very slowly, because these pigeons are very 
particular about it. Don’t stand there cry¬ 
ing, like a dunce. Take hold of the stick 
and stir. Don’t sit down, and don’t taste 
any.” 

“I am so hungry and so tired,” sobbed 
Rhody. 

“ That makes no difference to m«, you 
know,” said the old woman; “ I only want 
my peaches stirred. You arc the very girl 
for me; you have such strong wrists.” 

All at once Rhody heard a great, hearty, 
good-natured voice call out, “Hallo, toll 
keepers!” Then she lifted her head, and 
there she was again, in the little, dingy 
room by the toil gate, and there were thd 
same old chills creeping over her back, and 
it seemed as if she hadn’t any feet, because 
they were “asleep.” The cold winter rain 
was still falling, and good old Father Keep, 
In his wagon, out by the gate, was dripping 
from head to foot. 

“ They’re wonderful quiet in there,” he 
said to himself, “ seeing I’ve been to Station- 
ville and back, and haven’t paid my toll 
yet. I wouldn’t mind going in to warm a 
minute, either. Whoa, Dolly.” 

And he bustled out of his wagon and 
opened the door just as Rhody was getting 
her eyes open and rubbing the tears off her 
cheeks. 

“ Poor place to warm,” said Father Keep, 
seeing the empty stove. “ What’s your 
apron twisted around your shoulders for ?” 

“I’m cold,” sobbed Rhody,'“and hungry, 
and lonesome.” 

“What did you let the fire go out for? 
No wood, eh ? I shall have to sec about you. 
I guess I can spare the scat board off my 
wagon, and that’ll kindle up the fire till Job 
gets back.” 

He kindled the fire, and dropped his toll 
pennies into the box, and then hurried away 
through the rain, leaving Rhody kneeling by 
the window, watching him as long as he was 
in sight. 

That night Father Keep and good, old 
Grandmother Keep had a talk. It began 
while she w'as setting the buckw heat sponge 
for breakfast. 

“It’s a pity for you to be doing every 
speck of your work, Nancy,” said Father 
Keep, as he stood before the big, crackling 
fire, warming his hands. “ Now r , when dark 
comes, I’ve mostly got my work done, so I 
can sit down and rest, but a woman’s work’s 
never done, seems to me, for here you are, 


pickin’ around, till bed time. And I s’pose 
your shoulders begin to feel tired and lame, 
sometimes, as well as mine. If you had a 
little girl, now, to save you some steps—such 
a little girl as old Job Mudge’s niece, for in¬ 
stance, not for a sort of a little slave, but to 
raise up to be a good, respectable, useful 
happy woman, that would be an honor to us 
and herself. Old Job’s a kind of vagabond, 
and he keeps the poor little thing shut up 
there like a prisoner; half starved and half 
frozen. Really, something must be done for 
her.” 

“ I’ve been thinking about her, myself,” 
said old Mrs. Keep. “ Her father went the 
same w’ay Job’s going, and died a drunkard. 
Her mother was a nice, sweet-spoken, little 
woman, but quite sad, and died homesick, 
for you see her folks never lived ’round here. 
She came and did a day’s work for me, once. 
It was eight years ago, and Rhody was a 
baby, then. Her mother brought her along. 
I remember I took a great fancy to the child, 
she was so good-natured, though not a bit 
pretty. I wish you w'ould see Job about it. 
I dare say you can coax him to let us have 
her. And I shall begin making up that piece 
of new plaid into a meeting dress for her, 
right away.” 

The next morning Father Keep w ent down 
the road to the little, gray house by the toll 
gate. Old Job Mudge was at home, for a 
w onder, and it was soon settled that Rhody 
should go to live with Father Keep and his 
wife. 

“ People that have little girls must keep 
little girls in shoes,” said Mr. Keep, as they 
rode home ; and he stopped at the shoemak¬ 
er’s and brought out a pair of neat, glossy, 
little, calf-skin shoes, not so elegant as 
dainty, balmoral boots would have been, of 
course, but very lovely, in Rhody’s eyes, as 
they lay there in her lap, w hile she wondered 
if they’d squeak when she walked, so people 
w'ould know she had new shoes, and if the 
copper toes were pure gold. 

After they had reached home and warmed 
awhile by the fire, Father Keep went out to 
“Tend to his chores,” leaving Rhody and 
Grandmother Keep to get acquainted; and 
the good old lady showed Rhody the bright 
new flannel that was to be made into her 
“meeting dress,” and gave her a ribbon to 
wear around her hair, and helped her tie up 
her new shoes, and talked to her about the 
chickens, and pigs, and cows, and all the 
little, every day, home affairs, just as if 
Rhody had always lived there, and might 
alw ays expect to, and she looked so lovely, 
with her fair, kind old face, and her pure 
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white cap, and her busy hands, knitting 
Father Keep's socks, that Rhody could 
hardly sit still, she longed so to get up, and 
put her arms close around Grandmother 
Keep's neck, and have a good, long, joyful 
cry, with her head upon that ample shoulder. 

44 May I ask you something ?" whispered 
Rhody, by and by. 

“Ask? of course you can 4 ask some¬ 
thing.' What is it, child ?” said Mrs. Keep. 

44 If you would only let me call you grand¬ 
mother," pleaded Rhody. And the old lady 
told her very lovingly that she might and 
must, thinking as she said it, 44 All the 
children in the neighborhood call me 4 grand¬ 
mother,' and here’s this poor, lonesome, 
motherless child begging it as a great boon. 
Bless her heart, she shall have love enough." 

And presently Rhody told her about Frost- 
land, and the Bee Queen, and the old woman 
that lived in the orchard; and when she had 
told it all, she laughed triumphantly, and 
said, “But you see, grandmother, I have 
found you, after all." 


GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 

BY MBS. FANNIE R. FEUDOE. 

While the celebrated Mungo Park was 
traveling in Africa, he was often taken pris¬ 
oner, and robbed, and, sometimes, narrowly 
escaped with his life. 

On one occasion, he records, that he was 
driven almost to despair by the pitiable state 
to which he was reduced; alone in an un¬ 
known wilderness, without food, clothes, or 
shelter, and too ignorant of the locality 
even to atteihpt his escape, for fear of plung¬ 
ing into still greater perils. He was hun¬ 
dreds of miles from the nearest European 
settlement, and to crown all, it was in the 
very hight of the rainy season, the heavens 
were overcast with blackness, and torrents 
of rain beat pitilessly about the poor 
traveler's unsheltered head. 

But just as he was about to give up all 
hope, and, in despair, to stretch himself on 
the ground to perish, he spied, at a little 
distance, a beautiful most, in full bloom. The 
whole plant was but three or four inches in 
bight; but the work of an Almighty hand 
was plainly visible in tho formation of its 
perfect roots and slender stems, from which 
shot forth tiny branches, decked with 
emerald leaves and bright crimson blossoms, 
whose slender petals were glistening with 
the pearly drops of the recent shower. As 
the despairing traveler gazed in admiring 


wonder, a voice seemed to whisper, 44 God 
is here, even in this wilderness, and the 
tiniest flower, hidden away from the eye of 
man, is still His care. How much more the 
creatures He has formed in His 4 own image 
and likeness,’ and endowed with a spark of 
immortality that shall survive the wreck of 
all things material." 

Thus admonished, Park roused himself 
from his apathy, and resolved to cast him¬ 
self upon the care of the loving Father of 
all, and go forward with renewed courage. 
Unaided, save by the unseen hand he had 
invoked, and fed by the roots and berries 
the same Fatherly hand had planted in the 
wilderness, he traveled day alter day through 
that trackless desert, hitherto untrodden by 
civilized man, until at length he reached a 
place of safety. 

Did that little floweret bloom in vain in 
its wilderness home? or was not, rather, 
every tiny twig and leaf and blossom rife 
with a loving lesson of God's goodness to 
the creatures He has formed ? Who would 
not trust in such a Father, such a Friend, 
who paints the lily, refreshes the drooping 
flower with the pearly dewdrop, feeds the 
young ravens when they cry, and gave His 
only, well-beloved Son to save ut from the 
power of evil, and take us to bloom forever 
in the cloudless skies and eternal sunshine of 
Heaven. 


BIRDIE’S DREAM. 

BY QBORGB COOPER. 


Three little darlings, and all to be fed; 

High time of night to be ont of thoir bed! 
Wearied and worried. I’m ready to drop; 

Won’t I be glad when my birdies can hop? 

Some folks are taking their pleasure, I see; 
Nothing but torment and trouble for me. 
Lullaby, darlings, the shadows grow deep, 
Tucked in so warmly, do please go to sleep. 

Sing away, neighbor, and fly at your will, 

Now you have waked them they’ll never be still. 
Nothing but work since the morning's red sun; 
“ Mother’s work, mother's work never is done.” 

Nothing for me but a torn, empty nest I 
Gone are my birdies the sweetest and best. 
Where shall I wander ? or what shall I do? 

O, if my sorrow my little ones knew l 

O. could they hear me my lullaby sing, 

O, could I feel their wee heads 'ncath my wing, 
Sometimes a trouble, but still a delight— 

No little birdies to care for to-night! 

Tinted with dawn every leaf of the tree; 

Birdie is happy as happy can be! 

Under her wings all her darlings are curled; 

” Mother love 's mother love, over the world.” 
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LITTLE BRIDGET. 

BT MRS. L. K. K. BECKER. 


The Mohawk is a very beautiful river, 
flowing among wooded hills with high, rocky 
banks, and amid fertile meadows with flowery 
borders, its scenery ever varied and charm¬ 
ing. Instead of seeking the Hudson by one 
grand outlet, it divides into a half dozen, 
and smilingly pours its gifts one after another 
into the great river, each time as innocently 
as if that were all. Its whole course is wild, 
but it indulges in one freak that excels all 
the others—the silent, smoothly - flowing 
river suddenly leaps from a rocky precipice, 
extending across its entire channel, (nearly 
three hundred yards), down into an immense 
rocky basin, thirty feet below. Being some¬ 
what broken up by the tumble, it gathers 
itself together as well and as speedily as pos¬ 
sible, and goes on its way, noisily proclaim¬ 
ing its boldness and good fortune in doing 
so well. It is a most picturesque cataract 
viewed from any point, and is visited by 
thousands of persons every year. It bears 
the name (an Indian one) of Cohoes, or Great 
Falls. I have never been in the vicinity that 
I did not wander to the exact spot, on the 
shore above, where the pioneer’s log cabin 
stood, that was made so desolate for many 
years to a father and mother by the cruel 
Indians. 

I fancy I can see the children (a boy of five 
and a girl of three years) playing in their 
father’s boat, and unconsciously drifting 
away down the stream; see them rescued 
by an Indian and borne swiftly and silently 
away to the dark, unanswering forest. I 
picture the distressed father searching with 
fearful earnestness below the cataract, and 
finding, almost gladly, only the shattered 
wreck of his boat—nothing more. I fancy 
the cruel Indian, intruding upon the agonized 
mother, to offer her some ragged pieces of 
her child’s clothing, as Joseph’s coat was 
shown to his father, to confirm belief in an 
error. How often have I taken pleasure in 
thinking what a strong, sweet soul the 
mother must have had, to so rise above her 
own grief as to make and keep a cheerful, 
happy home through those sorrowful years 
—a home so bright that it Is remembered in 
story, while her name and place are forgotten. 

For sixteen years, concealing the pain that 
had never left her since that pitiful day when 
her darlings went out and returned no more, 
she could not long survive the joy of their 
restoration, but faded day by day for a few 
weeks, and went as softly homeward as the 


evening shadows fall, without a sigh or 
murmur. 

I fancy I can see the son taking up the 
broken thread of his early life and seeking 
to join it to his later years, as one joins the 
.portions of a half-forgotten dream ; but the 
daughter, no longer detained by a mother’s 
pleading love, impatient of forms and cus¬ 
toms that to her seem like fetters, turns 
back to the wild forest life, remembering, 
desiring no other. 

And there I 6top. The rough voices of the 
boatmen on the canal that runs along the 
river, recall me to the present time ; to the 
black smoke that rises from the factory 
chimneys in the town not far away; to the 
town of Cohoes itself, celebrated for its 
manufactures, of various kinds of cloth, cot¬ 
ton and woolen; of stockings; of edge tools; 
of pins ; and of other articles. It is not a 
pleasant town, for its streets are low and 
dirty, its houses from the outside unattrac¬ 
tive and dingy, and it is full of French and 
Irish operatives. That portion of the town 
in which they live, swarms with ragged, 
filthy children too young to work in the 
mills, and old women too feeble to do so. 

At twelve o’clock noon and six at night, 
every day of the week but Sunday, crowds 
of children, eight years old and upward, pour 
out of the factories, with men and women 
of almost all ages. It is not a pleasant sight, 
to meet the weary look of the children, or to 
observe the hard, indifferent manner some 
of them soon acquire—very different from 
the fresh, innocent, interesting, merry chil¬ 
dren that are such blessings to us older 
folks. I never saw one of these factory chil¬ 
dren, that I did not think it actual robbery 
to allow them to work in a factory, or feel 
that there ought to be a law against it; true 
there is, but it is of the kind that some peo¬ 
ple think can be set aside, although the evil 
results are no less certain to follow. 

A few years ago, there lived in this manu¬ 
facturing town, and worked in one of the 
mills, a little girl ten years old, whose name 
was Bridget 8ullivan. She was a quick, 
bright child, and ambitious. Her old mother 
took pride in the money her “ baby,” as she 
sometimes called Bridget, brought her. She 
had two other children who also worked in 
the mills, but neither of them so promising; 
and by means of an abundance of praise, 
Bridget performed uncommon tasks, and re¬ 
turned her three, and sometimes four dollars 
a week. 

One warm, damp, cloudy, summer morn¬ 
ing, the great bell had struck its warning 
note for seven. Far away, the sound of the 
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falls could be easily heard, and the snowy 
sheet thrown over the wide, dark rock could 
be distinctly seen by anyone on the side of 
the town next the river. The work people, 
however, hurrying to the mills, thought only 
of being in time to answer to their names, 
and escape being “ docked” of a portion of 
their wages on account of tardiness. 

Little Bridget, or “Little Biddy,” as they 
called her, has sprung to her place, and her 
fingers almost fly about her work. She has 
seen the overseer passing through the room, 
and as he shouts aloud, “ Look lively there, 
every task must be finished by a quarter to 
twelve!” she tosses her head, for she knows 
the words arc not meant for her. Her task 
is always done at the time, and she is a 
favorite with the overseer no less than with 
everybody in the room. No wonder, either, 
she is so bright and fresh looking, for all her 
greasy, soiled dress and the dust that clings 
to the pretty, wavy, brown hair. 

But how close and oppressive the air 
seemed that morning, and how the work 
dragged. It was plain there were many 
tasks that would not bo completed at the 
appointed time. By and by a strange odor 
rose above that of coal and machinery oil, 
and the recking air from those steaming 
operatives, and presently smoke appeared 
and filled the place. The engine did not 
stop, but every hand did, and a simultaneous 
suppressed cry could have been heard, and 
an instant after, there was a rush for the 
stairway. No tongue, no pen can describe 
the scene that followed. The combustible 
materials stored within, the heated air all 
seemed to invite conflagration. 

And now the bells begin to ring outside, 
and that quick, hoarse cry everyono knows 
so well, Is heard on the street, followed by 
hurrying feet and wilder voices, screaming 
as they run, “ Fire! fire! fire 1” Meantime 
the terrified crowd come struggling, hot and 
gasping, through the open doors that swing 
back from the only main entrance. Three 
stories high, a thousand lives depending upon 
one stairway for safety. The horrors of that 
day wrought a change in factory entrances. 
The clamor without, from firemen, from 
owners, from workmen, from friends, and 
the dreadful cries from those not yet escaped, 
the leaping flames, the intolerable heat, beg¬ 
gars all account. 

Still they come—-and the stairway totters, 
falls! “Are they all down?” Alas! that 
shriek from within, rising above the roar of 
the flames and the noise without, tells the 
dreadful story—four, five imprisoned crea¬ 
tures yet! The ladders are no longer of use 


—there is no chance of escape but one; and 
can they, from the third story, leap beyond 
the flames and reach the ground alive ? 

Quick as thought, bales of cotton have 
been ripped open and spread, the crowd are 
hushed into utter silence, when a deep voice 
cries, “Jump!” There is a movement at 
that window, and one slight form is almost 
pushed into the air by those within. A child 
it is—“ Little Biddy so light, she falls far 
inside the bed prepared for her, and as she 
touches the ground, stunned and helpless, a 
falling beam crushes her right arm. Another 
and another have made the leap from the 
burning building, escaping 'with little com¬ 
parative injury; but the fourth one, either 
too timid to make the effort, or too frighten¬ 
ed and confused, like some dumb animals, 
cannot be persuaded, and the gulf of Are 
soon receives her. The crowd shudder at 
the sight, but are powerless to avert the 
poor girl’s doom. 

Many weeks, and even months, elapsed 
before Bridget recovered from the dreadful 
shock and exhaustion of that summer morn¬ 
ing ; and when she did, only one feeble arm 
hung by her side. For a great many days 
she hid herself away and grieved bitterly 
over her misfortune, but she was a brave 
little girl, after all, and kept her complaints 
to herself, and at last began to look bright 
and cheery again. 

Mrs. 8ulllvan had been so thankful for the 
life of her child, that she had thought of 
little else; but as the weeks and months 
wore along, she missed the roll of money 
Bridget had brought her every pay day, and 
began to complain. Finally, after much 
apparent trouble, to judge from what her 
mother said, Bridget was sent to an orphan 
asylum not far distant. There she remained 
for nearly three years, leading a quiet life, 
obtaining some knowledge of books and 
many other useful things, the most import¬ 
ant of these being the use of her left and 
only remaining hand ; writing, sewing, and 
almost everything that we do with our right 
hand, or with both, Bridget learned to do 
with one. She was a shy girl among her 
companions for a long time, and sensitive of 
observation always. When she came to her 
class in the schoolroom, she walked close 
behind another scholar, always avoided a 
front seat, and when she rose to recite, turn¬ 
ed herself half way round, in order to con¬ 
ceal her defect. One day she appeared with 
a little addition to her dress—a pretty cape, 
over which the poor girl had spent many of 
her leisure hours for some time. The teacher 
noticed and admired it. 
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“ How pretty it is! and where did you 
get it?” 

Bridget blushed deeply, but did not reply, 
when one of the girls answered— 

44 She made it.’* 

44 Made it! first we know we shall have a 
dressmaker in our school!” 

Simple as these words were, they sounded 
in Bridget’s ears for many a day, and almost 
tremblingly she cherished the thought that 
she might still be able to do something after 
all; for in some way, and not strangely, 
either, she had obtained the idea that she 
was good for nothing. 

Not long after the incident mentioned, she 
was sent for, in great haste, to attend the 
funeral of her brother, who had died sud¬ 
denly. Her sister had married and removed, 
and she found her mother inconsolable for 
the loss of her ‘‘only good,” as she called 
her boy, and she even expressed the thought 
that she “ might have spared the other one.” 
Cruel as this seems, it was not so in design, 
being only a manner that such persons as 
Mrs. Sullivan have of expressing excessive 
grief. 

When the funeral was over, and Bridget 
was reminded that she must return to the 
asylum, and her mother began to speak of 
seeking a home with her daughter, Bridget 
replied that she could not return, but she 
would “ stay and take care of her mother.” 
This reply was so astonishing, that it re¬ 
quired a great deal of explanation, and a 
fair hearing was not given her without a 
great deal of coaxing and some tears. Even 
then, her plan was received with such ridi¬ 
cule and incredulity as to be very disheart¬ 
ening. Perhaps it was no wonder her plan 
seemed foolish—that of becoming a dress¬ 
maker, and earning her own and her mother’s 
living by her needle—so young, so inexpe¬ 
rienced, and unfortunate. But a strong, 
clear purpose is a wonderful thing, and 
Bridget possessed this, and “ Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.” So, when her 
“ notion,” as her friends called it, could not 
be laughed down nor reasoned down, and all 
the objections were met by this determined 
little creature’s “I am going to try,” some 
one concluded to let her try; then another, 
and another; and when she had really put 
the first whole dress together, her opposers 
had all vanished, and her success among her 
neighbors was sure. 

Everybody was kind and helpful; from one 
she received a new pattern; from another, 
so me usefhl hint or encouraging word; from 
all, a great deal of praise and a fair amount 
of work. She became as much of a favorite 


among her neighbors as she had been years 
before in the mill. 

It would take too long to tell of her im¬ 
provement from time to time, for it must 
not be supposed she became a good worker 
In her art at once. Several years passed be¬ 
fore she attained that; but patiently and 
cheerfully she worked, faithful in everything, 
a comfort and blessing to her poor, old, mur¬ 
muring mother to the last—never despairing, 
never complaining. 

I have often thought, when I have seen 
her, what a golden lesson almost anyone 
might learn from the life of Bridget Sullivan, 
now Little Bridget no longer, and how truly 
to her might apply the words, “ She hath 
done what she could.” 


ONE LITTLE POCKET HANDKER¬ 
CHIEF. 

BY CLARA W. T. FRY. 

Just one little pocket handkerchief—such 
a pretty one—white, with a border of red 
leaves, and tiny, red flowers all over the mid¬ 
dle : all hemmed around the edge, too, «o 
pretty 1 but O, it made so much trouble for 
poor Philopena! 

Philopena was a little girl who had only one 
pocket handkerchief at home, and that was 
an old one, pretty dingy, with a hole near 
the middle. 

I can’t imagine how Philopena happened 
to do it. I really can’t understand it, but it 
came about in this way : The hall was pretty 
cold that morning, and all the children who 
came to the sewing school had been standing 
by the registers to get warm. By and by 
they all went to their seats except two, and 
one was Philopena, and the other was Maggy 
Brown. 

The little pocket handkerchief lay on the 
table beside the great work basket full of 
comfortable and pretty garments for the 
girls to make, and then to have for their 
own when they were done. 

Think of it, girls; just one little pocket 
handkerchief lying right out all by itself. 
And the girls in the classes were busy unfold¬ 
ing their work, and the teachers were busy 
watching the girls. Nobody was near but 
Maggy Brown, and she had just turned to 
look out of the window at a man going down 
street with a hand organ on his back, and 
Maggy hoped there might be a monkey on 
the organ. And, as I said before, Philopena 
had only one pocket handkerchief at home, 
and that was so old, with a hole near the 
middle. 

Think of it, girls ! What would you have 
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done ? Bnt it is what Philopena did, that I 
have to tell; and all I can say is that just 
then she started and hurried to her class; 
she passed close by the table and the little 
pocket handkerchief, and after that the 
handkerchief was gone. 

O, how could Philopena do it ? 

Just then the Lady Superintendent came 
along, and then up came Kitty Doolittle; 
and Kitty said, very politely, 

“ If you please, ma’am, I left my handker¬ 
chief in the class, last time. My teacher 
says it was put in the basket, and I could 
ask you for it.” 

“ O yes,” said the lady, “ it is right here, 
I think. Was it a red and white one ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, red and white. I hemmed 
it myself, and my teacher said I could tell 
mother I had done it almost as well as she 
could.” 

“Why, where is that handkerchief?” said 
the lady. “ I saw it here a moment ago, and 
now it is gone.” 

Then she saw Maggy Brown standing close 
by. But the lady never thought of such a 
thing as Maggy Brown taking the handker¬ 
chief ; but Maggy heard what she said, and 
felt as if she might think so, and her honest 
little face clouded over, and the tears came 
into her eyes and rolled over her pink cheeks 
a great many times that morning 

Philopena heard all the lady had said, and 
saw poor Maggy Brown’s tearful face* but she 
only sat still, and Kitty Doolittle, In the next 
seat, was crying over her lost handkerchief. 

Philopena heard Kitty’s teacher say that 
if there had been another handkerchief, she 
should have had it, but they were all gone, 
and she was very sorry. 

Philopena sewed so very industriously that 
morning, that her teacher told the class she 
was a pattern to them all, and they must try 
to do as she did ; and O how Philopena felt 
then! Her face burned and grew redder than 
the leaves on the handkerchief, bnt Bhe sewed 
away faster than ever, and all the time there 
was the handkerchief hidden away under her 
little bib apron. 

Now the Lady Superintendent knew very 
well that a handkerchief could not go off 
without hands, so she asked several teachers 
if they had seen it; but nobody knew any¬ 
thing about it—that is, nobody but Philo¬ 
pena knew anything about it, and every 
time she saw the superintendent and the 
teachers speaking together, she felt as if 
they must be talking about that handker¬ 
chief. And then she sewed away faster than 
ever, so that with her hurry and her hot 
little hands, she broke her needle. She went 


to drop it down the register, and there she 
heard two ladies talking, and one said, 

“ Well, we shall And it. I am sure none 
of the girls would touch it.” 

Philopena went back to her sewing, and 
0 how she wished nobody had touched it! 

When the school was out that morning, 
Kitty Doolittle, her eyes red with crying, 
was wrapping herself up in her plaid shawl, 
and Maggy Brown, her pleasant smiles all 
gone, was pulling on her blue mittens, and 
close by was Philopena, putting on her hood, 
with her hands up high over her head. 
Something white dropped on the floor, and 
the next minute Kitty Doolittle shouted, 

“ Oh! oh! here’s my pocket handkerchief! 
I wonder how it came here ?” 

Kitty’s teacher came along, and she won¬ 
dered how It came there; and she told the 
Lady Superintendent, and she wondered, 
too. Kitty Doolittle went home happy, be¬ 
cause she had found her handkerchief, and 
she did not puzzle herself any more about 
where it could have been all the morning. 
Maggy Brown was glad because now nobody 
could think she bad it. And Philopena— 
well, how do you suppose she felt? How 
should you have felt, if you had been in her 
place? She would have felt a great deal 
better than she did, if she had spoken out 
bravely and told the whole truth. She did 
not have courage to do that, but she was 
very thankful indeed to have the handker¬ 
chief safely back again in Kitty’s pocket. 

It was a terrible weight off Philopena’s 
mind, for that handkerchief would have been 
very heavy for her to carry home. 8hc never 
would have taken any pleasure in the border 
of red leaves and all the tiny red flowers in 
the middle. 

The next week there were ever so many 
pocket handkerchiefs in the great work bas¬ 
ket, and the teachers gave one to each little 
girl who had not already had one. Philo¬ 
pena’s teacher said, 

“ You haven’t been here but twice, Philo¬ 
pena, we haven’t given you a handkerchief 
yet, have we ?” 

And Philopena, almost choked, said, 

“ No, ma’am,” speaking very low, indeed. 

And then her teacher handed her one with 
just such a wreath of red leaves around it, 
and the same tiny red flowers in the middle. 

Philopena almost screamed, when she saw 
it, and her poor, little face burned just as it 
did the week before. 

That was another chance for Philopena to 
speak out; but her little heart was too sore 
to do it, for all through the week she had 
been thinking and thinking of the wrong 
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thing she had done. She was sure she felt 
just as sorry as if she had spoken. 

She may live to be very old, and have 
many strange things happen to her—but so 
long as she lives, she will put aside tempta¬ 
tion and do right, just by remembering how 
wicked and sorry and terribly unhappy she 
felt about—taking the pocket handkerchief. 


THE CLOD. 

by m. h. X. 

Within a garden once there lay 
A clod, uncouth and brown. 

Above it, through the fair, June day, 

A rose looked proudly down. 

She shook her petals, soft and red— 

Queen of the garden born— 

And bending o’er it, proudly said, 

In tones of regal scorn: 

« Here, in the joyous summer hours, 

The tired bee lingering, dreams; 

Here smile a thousand radiant flowers. 

Lit up with rainbow gleams. 

“ The lily swings her pearly belle. 

The purple pansies nod, 

And here the stately tulip dwells, 

O, dull, unsightly clod. 

“ The honeysuckle’s scarlet bloom 
Trails down the trellis there, 

The milk-white yucca's rich perfume 
Fills all the slumb’ring air. " 

“The golden robin comes and sings, 

The plashing fountains play; 

Here humming birds, their burnished wings 
Like loitering sunbeams, stay. 

“ Here shining butterfles will rest. 

When noon’s fierce heats drop down. 

And fold upon my velvet breast 
Their pinions' painted down. 

“ And you, the clod that lowly lies, 

Would seek to dwell with these! 

Scorned of the birds and butterflies, 
Unnoticed by the bees!” 

She ceased; the humble clod looked up, 
But answered not a word, 

While through the lily's waxen cup 
A sigh of pity stirred. 

But one by one the summer days, 

Like flitting sunbeams, fled, 

Till autumn spread its trembling haze 
O'er blossoms wan and dead. 

And as the gloomy days drew nigh, 

The fickle robins flew. 

The snow dropped from the ashen sky, 

The bitter north w inds blew. 

But still the clod in patience lay 
Beneath the deep’ning drifts. 

Till through the clouds, so chill and gray, 
The spring made silvery rifts. 


Then from its shielding bosom warm, 

A tender stalk was seen, 

Sheltered through all the winter's storm. 
With leaflets smooth and green. 

It drank the April’s balmy rain, 

It drank the sweet May dew\ 

The rich clod fed each thread-like vein. 
And strong and tall it grew. 

Until, beside the crimson rose, 

Who jealously looked down, 

The buds their hiding caps unclose. 

And showed her royal crown. 

The butterflies and wooing bees 
About her white face hung. 

And every bird and every breeao 
Her praise and beauty sung. 

And taller grew her perfumed crest. 
Beside the boasting rose; 

A lily, that the dull clod’s breast 
Held safe 'neath wintry snows. 

And thus, within the lowliest mind, 

Some germ of beauty lies, 

Though trampled down, that yet may find 
The light of paradise. 


HOW THE GIANT WAS CAUGHT 
AND SET TO WORK. 

BY JOHN R. CRAIGNHOLM. 

More than twenty-five hundred years ago, 
an old Greek philosopher noticed that amber, 
when rubbed, had a strange power of attract¬ 
ing to itself light bodies, such as straws, 
hair, and small sticks. The philosopher 
wondered and speculated about this, and 
made mention of it in his writings; but he 
died without having found out any good 
reason for it. At intervals of several hun¬ 
dred years, two or three other of the wise men 
of ancient times spoke of this peculiar power 
of amber and other substances. They made 
mention, too, of a queer fish, that gave 
shocks to any animal that came in contact 
with it. They also noticed—just what you 
must have seen many times—that when they 
took off their clothes on a cold night they 
heard a crackling noise, and saw sparks of 
light, and that their hair, on being combed, 
crackled and sparkled, and that a cat’s back, 
when rubbed the wrong way, gave out sparks. 
For more than two thousand years, genera¬ 
tion after generation of men and women 
lived, noticed these queer things, and, like 
the old Greek, died without having found 
out any reason for them. 

But, about the year sixteen hundred, an 
Englishman, named Dr. Gilbert, set to work 
trying experiments; and he found out that 
not only amber, but many other substances 
had, when rubbed, this power of attraction. 
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Slowly and patiently he worked. When 
people want to find out a scientific truth, 
they don’t do it by a lucky guess, ar a series 
of lucky guesses. Sometimes it takes a 
whole lifetime of experiment and observation 
to arrive at, and establish, one little fact in 
science. Many learned men became inter¬ 
ested in'the discoveries of Dr. Gilbert; there 
was some strange power of attraction hidden 
in these bodies which they could not account 
for or understand. They made machines to 
try experiments ; they spent their time, and 
money, and brains, in finding out the truth ; 
and they found out a great deal of truth 
about this wonderful electric influence. 

Some of the wise men, too, had their sus¬ 
picions that electricity was the same as 
lightning, the sparkle corresponding to the 
flash, the crackling noise to the thunder; 
but they had no way to prove their suspicions 
to be true ; they had no way of going up to 
the clouds to examine the lightning, and 
they had no way to bring it down to earth. 

But Benjamin Franklin, our famous Amer¬ 
ican citizen, got a notion into his wise head 
tliat, if he could get on top of a high steeple 
during a thunder storm, he could get enough 
lightning to experiment with. There were 
no high steeples in Philadelphia, where he 
lived, at that time; however, there was a 
very tall one in the process of building, but 
the work w'ent on so slowly that Dr. Franklin 
grew tired of waiting and he thought of 
another w-ay. He made a kite, the most 
famous kite that ever went sailing up from 
this round world of ours. It was a small, 
cross-shaped kite, just like any boy’s kite, 
only it was covered with thin silk instead of 
paper, for the rain would have spoiled paper; 
and it had some sharp, metalic points stick¬ 
ing out from the corners. It was a gallant, 
little messenger ; it rode fearlessly on the 
wings of the wind, away up into the black 
sky ; it entered bravely at the portals of a 
dark and threatening cloud. 

“ Good morning, thunder and lightning,” 
called out the little messenger; “ my master 
:*ent me to inquire if you are any relation to 
the snaps and sparkles he makes in his elec¬ 
trical machine. If you are, just send a shock 
down this tow string; my master has hold 
of the other end, and he will understand 
what you mean in a minute.” 

“ Mind yourown business,” returned thun¬ 
der and lightning, with a terrible flash and 
vrroan “If your master wants to know 
abont my family relations he must find out 
in some other way ; that tow string w'ill 
carry no messages of mine.” 

At this tow- string began to bristle up and 


look excited, and the rain water that had beeu 
keeping house in the next-door cloud, and 
was just starting earthward, flashed out 
angrily, 

“Thunder and lightning! you arc too 
proud to own your poor relations ! Ever 
since the world was made you have been 
careering through the heavens, with your 
great flashings and groanings, pretending 
you did not have anything to do on the earth, 
except to frighten men to death, and tumble 
down their houses. But I’ll tell of you; I’ll 
soon let that wise man know that you are not 
a terrible and mysterious heavenly being, but 
a very common resident of earth, just as I 
am. I’ve been aching to tell about you for 
thousands of years, but I never found any 
one on earth wise enough to understand my 
talk.” 

Thunder and lightning roared and flashed 
in great fury, when they heard this, but 
rain water slid down the tow string with 
great glee, and with a scries of jerks and 
shocks, soon informed the wise doctor all he 
wanted to know about the distinguished rela¬ 
tions of electricity. That must have been a 
sad day for the old giant, that had ranged 
the heavens and terrified the earth since the 
creation; he must have felt humbled when 
he had to come dowm the string and get into 
a bottle, and perform experiments for the 
doctor. 

Ah! but it was a great day for the world. 
The wise doctor laughed in glee, and all the 
wise men all over the world laughed and 
rejoiced at the news, when they heard it. 

So the people lost their terror of this 
giant; and he did not dare to go zigzaging 
around through the air, knocking down 
people’s houses, for the people put sliarp- 
poiuted rods of iron on their houses, and tin* 
great giant did not dare to touch a house 
thus protected, for the sharp sentinel was 
ever on the lookout. 

“ Don’t touch my house ! This way, my 
friend. I’ll take you safe to a good place.” 
And the first thing the old giant knew, he 
was whisked underground, tight in prison, 
where he could do no mischief. 

But men w'ere not content to keep the old 
fellow' out of mischief; they longed to set 
him to work. The chemists found out how¬ 
to make him useful in their labratories. The 
doctors set him to healing their patients, and 
the silversmiths made him plate their wares. 
But still some wise men were sure tliat he 
was able to do many more useful things. 
They were certain that if they could only 
invent the right sort of a road, and the right 
sort of a harness, they could make the great 
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giant travel from place to place, carrying 
the news. 

“ Ah!” said the wise men, “ he is just the 
one to carry the news; he is so strong, so 
tireless, so swill, so secret—just the one, if 
we can only make him do it.” 

So they worried their wise heads night and 
day lor many a year; they devised plans and 
invented machines. But the old giant 
laughed their plans to scorn; he broke in 
pieces their machines, he shocked and stun- 
the wise heads themselves. He pranced 
away from them and danced in the air. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” he would shout. “Do you 
think you can harness me and set me to work ? 

I am free ; all the earth is my home and my 
hiding place. What arc you, O man, that I 
should serve you? You cannot see me ; you \ 
cannot hold me ; you cannot measure me ; 
you cannot direct and govern me. My 
Creator has set me bounds and laws. I obey 
Him and them.” 

Then the wise men made answer, with 
reverence and faith sublime, 

“ Sons and heirs of God, your Creator, are 
wo. Ail the subtle forces and great powers 
of nature arc made for us, and shall minister 
unto us. Our heritage waits till wc, t hrough 
wisdom, shall enter into it and possess it. 
You shall yet serve us, proud Force ; accord¬ 
ing to your own laws, you shall work out 
our will.” 

You rcmemlKT, in olden time, that a small 
pebble stone-slew the great Goliah, of Gath. 
So it happened, a quarter of a century ago, 
that a small thought entered into a wise 
man’s head, and dwelt there until it worked 
itself out into life and action, in the shape 
of Morse’s American Telegraph. 

And the old giant knew, as soon as he saw 
this machine, that he was caught and har¬ 
nessed, and must go to work. He knew he 
was mastered, so he never winced or flinched 
the least bit; he settled himself in the traces, 
the harness fitted so well he could not keep 
from working in it, the road suited his tastes 
far better than the old, ragged, zigzag route 
lie used to engineer out for himself. 

All over the round world, to-day, the track 
of the giant is gleaming in crystal and steel; 
from north to south, from east to west, in 
the heavens above, in the earth beneath, and 
in the waters under the earth, lie ceases not 
to toil for man. Silent, omnipresent, sleep¬ 
less, and tireless, this grand ally of civiliza¬ 
tion, with his heart of fire and his sinew s of 
steel, keeps the deep pulses of humanity 
throbbiug with the same beat, rejoicing for 
the same joy, mourning for the same sorrow. 

So the giant w'orks joyfully in the service 


of mankind ; he works according to his own 
nature, he obeys the laws that were set for 
him from the creation of the world; when 
the mind of man conquered these laws, it 
conquered him. 

The earth is a great storehouse of occult 
forces; the strong men and w ise men of the 
future shall draw the bolts, and turn the 
rusted keys, and bring forth its hid treasure 
to enrich and exalt the whole human race 
Boys and girls, knowledge and thought are 
the keys ; grasp them surely, use them skill¬ 
fully, enter upon the heritage secured to you 
from the beginning of time 


LILACS. 


BT MRS. M. B. C. SLADE. 

Dame Margery has a lilac bush 
That grows by her cottage door. 

And there it has blossomed its purple flush 
Full twenty-five years or more. 

For she says, and n quiver goes over her lip, 
“ John planted it here, for me. 

That morning, before he sailed in the ship 
That never came home from sea.” 

To every boy and girl that goes 
To school by the kind dame’s door, 

She gives a bunch of the purple blows. 

Till blossoming time is o’er. 

She loves to have, and she loves to give. 

And the good dame says, “ You know 

The way to keep, you’ll sec, if yon live 
Next spring, is to bestow.” 

Ma’am Allison lives across the street. 

And her lilac tree grows high ; 

But away she drives the little feet 
When they come her lilacs nigh. 

“Dame Margery’s blooms will soon be gone. 
She’s foolish, seems to me ; 

I’ll not be breaking my lilacs down 
For every child,” says she. 

Spring came. Dame Margery's bush was full 
Of wonderful perfect bloom ; 

In royal purple beautifnl. 

And sweet with its fresh perfume. 

Ma’am Allison's tree had of blooms not one ! 
The last years seeds were there; 

But vain she watched till the May was gone. 
For purple blossoms fair. 

Dame Margery said, “ Ah! don’t you know 
If last year’s blossoms stay, 

The next years buds will fail to grow ♦ 

Till these are broken away? 

For thiB year’s lilacs cannot live 
With seeds of last year’s spring.” 

Ma’am Allison learned that she must give. 

If she would have, a thing. 


* Note to the Editor.— “ You know (do you ?> that 
If you don’t break off the lilac blossom bunches, if 
you leave them to perfect the seeds, there will be no 
blossoms next year.” 
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AN ODD FISH. 

BY PROFESSOR W. J. BEAL. 


This funny-looking fish not unfrequcntly 
attains a length of four feet, and weighs 
seventy pounds. 

There are several kinds of them, but the 
one here figured is found along the Atlantic 
coast, from Delaware northward. His body 
is quite flat, having an immense head, with a 
mouth extending nearly around to the side 
fins, enabling him to swallow fishes almost 
as large as his own body. His back and 
head are of a dull olive-green color, often 
half covered with mud. On the top of his 
head arc several long spires, with flexible 
points, to some of w’hich are attached fleshy 
slips, an inch or tw'o long. These he has 
under perfect control, by means of numerous 
muscles to each spire. He keeps them 
dangling ’round over his head, and in front 
of his mouth, and in so doing, he is really 
fishing for a living. As the unwary minnows, 
or herring, or toad fish, or flounders, nibble 
at this bait, and the threads r round his jaws, 
mistaking them for worms, they are gulped 
down into the yawning mouth below. The 
writer dissected two or three at Eastport, 
Maine, a few years ago, and in the stomach 
'of one of them, he was quite surprised to 
find the body of a half digested duck. This 
he accounted for in the following way : The 
bird might have been killed by some passing 
hunter; or it might have died from other 
causes, and was then picked up by the ever 


hungry angler. The fish is often left in the 
mud, scarcely covered with water at low 
tide. Such places are favorite resorts for 
water fowl, so it seems quite probable that 
one day a stray duck, in sifting the mud and 
rubbish for food, dipped into the wrong pud¬ 
dle—the jaws of our venerable monk fish. 

The specimen here noticed was taken from 
just such a place, where tame ducks, as well 
as wild, were seen all about the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

His jaws are well armed with great num¬ 
bers of long, sharp teeth, which slope or 
point backwards, and are attached to the 
jaws by cartilage only, upon the back or in¬ 
side edge. By this means, the teeth are 
easily pressed down, as anything crowds 
into the mouth; but they rise again, and 
hold any object which attempts to escape. 
Anyone will readily understand this, who 
has seen the sticks in a lobster crate, or the 
wires about a hole entering a trap for rats or 
mice. 

Although he leads such a lonely life, he is 
known by as many titles as a nobleman ; by 
such euphonious names as Goose Fish, Monk 
Fish, Angler, Fishing Frog, Bellows Fish, 
Sea Devil, Lophius Americanus, and many 
others. 

Our singular fish can, at best, make hut 
slow progress with his short tail and stumpy 
side paddles. Even with these sluggish 
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habits, the Creator has not placed him in 
the sea to starve, but has made these wonder¬ 
ful provisions for his enjoyment and preserva¬ 
tion. With his dull colors, his fishing rods 
and line, apd always baited, his immense 
mouth and curious, long teeth, he stands a 
very good chance to get a generous supply 
of all he needs to satisfy the demands of his 
appetite. Of course, people would not 
think of eatiug such disgusting-looking 
fishes. They are thrown out by fishermen 
on to the shore, and used for bait, or for en- 
richiug their gardens or fields. It often 
seems a little singular that such animals, so 
large and destructive to others which are 
useful to man, exist only in small numbers. 
The monk fish, sharks, and skates, produce 
but very few eggs in a life time, (the skate 
produces but two in a season,) while a perch 
is said to contain about 28,000; a herring 
37,(XX); a salmon 20,000 ; a mackerel 546,000; 
a eod over 9,000,000. This is another of the 
many indications of marvellous design and 
wisdom in an all-controlling Power. 


WHAT GUSSIE DID. 

BY JULIA M. THAYER. 

It was a jolly good dinner; and was eaten, 
no small portion of it, with the highest relish, 
by that fortunate youth, Gustavus Adolphus 
Brown. And no wonder; he had just return¬ 
ed from a celebrated “Institoot,” where 
hasty pudding and molasses were considered 
a means of grace and mental development. 
The home china and silver contrasted brightly 
with the cracked porcelain and rickety knives 
and forks of the “Institoot.” 

Table cloth and napkins were beautifully 
white. Invitingly odoriferous were turkey, 
and oysters, and et cetera*, which means a 
jumble of soup, vegetables, jellies, puddings, 
coffee, ices, and ehampagne. 

Mr. Brown, from Gussie’s point of obser¬ 
vation, of course, was all a fond parent should 
be; Mrs. B. was motherly and indulgent; 
Molly B. was full of sisterly admiration and 
unselfish devotion. 

Even Aunt Jane kept her spectacles in her 
dress pocket, and never once squinted over 
them her horror at seeing Gustavus Adolphus 
attempt to swallow his knife, or take down 
a whole oyster patty at one fearful gulp. 

Then, the only guest at the table, Dr. 
Soandso, from Somewhere, was very enter¬ 
taining, and told a great many funny stories. 

The conversation must have run, somehow, 
upon eating and drinking, for the Doctor 

ferred, once, to Alexander the Great, who 


died at the early age of thirty-four, from 
drunkenness and gluttony. “A striking 
warning to Young America.” And here 
Gussic thought the doctor looked at him ; 
but he never minded, and went right on eat¬ 
ing his sixth tart, or thereabouts, just as if 
nothing had happened. 

But when the decanters were opened, Gus¬ 
tavus was really astonished ; for the doctor, 
with great gravity and politeness, drank to 
his host in a glass of cold water. This caused 
some merriment at first; but was afterward 
followed by a very earnest discussion on the 
subject of total abstinence. 

They all adjourned to the drawing room, 
and Gustavus, curled up in a “ Sleepy Hol¬ 
low,” at the farther corner of the room, was 
soon deeply immersed in the “ Arabian 
Xights.” 

But he could not shut out all external 
sounds; consequently dipsomania , delirium 
tremens , psychology and physiology mingled fa- 
miliary with enchanter’s wands, and knights, 
and castles ; and he saw, at one glance, you 
might say, the man whose breath flamed up 
when he lighted his pipe, and the wonderful, 
cloud-wrapt genii of the diamond cave. 

In fact, between the wonders of science on 
one hand, and w onders of fiction on the other, 
Gussic was not at all surprised to observe the 
walls of the room gradually receding, the 
ceiling expunding into a lofty, vaulted roof; 
to find himself, iu short, the only occupant 
of a wonderful cave, adorned with beautiful 
stalactites,and gushing fountains, and lighted 
with a soft, unearthly radiance, that seemed 
to emanate from myriads of diamonds. 

“ Ah !” he thought, w ith a sigh of supreme 
satisfaction, “it’s true, after all, then; all 
that about genii and magicians! Now if I 
only had Aladin’s w r onderful lamp—but hen* 
is something.” And stooping down he picked 
up—what ? an empty champagne bottle. 
Was this, then, his talisman? At least, he 
could find no other; so, magician like, rub¬ 
bing it thrice upon the ground, lo ! a distant 
rumbling sound, mingled with shrieks and 
laughter, then a fierce craekliug, as of flames, 
ending with a groan, then a vast volume of 
smoke, rolling in at the mouth of the cave, 
enveloping everything in its sombre folds. 

Gradually this cleared away sufficiently to 
disclose tw o eyes of flame, a bloated, saffron- 
colored face, and hair that writhed like living 
serpents. 

“What will you, young master? You 
have called, and I obey,” said this strange 
being, in hollow tones. 

“ Horrid creature! who and w hence are 
you?” cried the boy, with a great effort 
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overcoming his surprise and terror. ‘ 4 Speak 
the truth—I command you.” 

“ I am the Demon of Alcoiiol,” replied 
the spirit, in a pompous, swaggering manner. 
44 A million faithful subjects own my sway ; 
mountain loads of goodly grain and fruits 
are heaped upon my altars, and sixty thou¬ 
sand human victims perish yearly there. 
More in number than all your teachers and 
preachers, are those who serve or curse man¬ 
kind through me. Famine and pestilance 
have scourged the human race, but mine is 
4 The worm that never dieth, and the fire 
that is not quenched.’ Ha ! ha ! however I 
disguise myself, ’tis all the same. Whisky, 
brandy or gin, ale, beer, cider, or luscious 
wine, ’tis I, Alcohol, in each and all of these, 
that, mounting to the brain, steal away 
men’s sense and judgment, and turn their 
keenest wit to maudlin foolishness. 

44 The heart, that restless, little engine, 
that beats, beats, beats, night and day, mo¬ 
ment by moment, ah! I know how to clog 
its delicate wheels, and make it labor heavily, 
or cease, without an instant’s warning. Hark! 
the bell tolls; that’s another of my victims 
launched into eternity.” 

The boy was spell-bound, and the fiend 
went on, 

44 And to think how men deceive them¬ 
selves ! Your father takes a bottle of wine, 
with his dinner, to aid digestion , and does not 
know, poor fool, (you needn’t double up 
your fists; you compelled me to speak the 
truth,) doesn’t know, I say, that the more 
he drinks the less rapidly his food digests; 
for I ain there to Irritate, and stupefy, and 
finally destroy the digestive powers. The 
coachman takes a glass to keep the cold out, 
and never dreams, while he feels the warmth 
and glow, that I am stealthily filching away 
his life-force, and preparing him for the icy 
embrace of death. Hark ! that bell again; 
every ten minutes , all the year round, I send a 
soul into eternity.” 

44 1 do not hear any bell,” said Gustavus, 
listening intently. 

44 Of course not,” replied the demon, 44 why 
should you ? Neither do you see my army 
of tatterdemalions—drunkards you call them 
—blear-eyed, staggering, and insane, or idi¬ 
otic ; nor my fine brigade of moderate 
drinkers, who are coming on to fill the bro¬ 
ken ranks of the former; nor my pretty 
company of wlnc-bibbling, cider-guzzling, 
cigar-smoking youths, who are waiting to be 
promoted; nor the wretched hangers-on of 
my army—wives and children, who cling, 
from love or necessity, to my followers.” 

44 But, in the name of all that’s true,” cried 


Gustavus, angry as a sultan, 44 tell me what 
you mean. Do you never accomplish any 
good f" 

44 Let me see,” drawled the demon, with 
affected thoughtfulness; 44 1 craze the brain, 
I destroy the will, I blight the affections, I 
impair the vital forces of the body, (chemi¬ 
cal science has unmasked me, and I may as 
well own up,) in sickness I retard recovery, 
and I hasten death rather than avert it. 
Then, I am responsible for one half the 
moral evil in the world, and the suffering 
resulting from it.” 

44 But what good have you done ?” shouted 
Gustavus Adolphus, in his most commanding 
tone. 

44 O, well, now I think of it,” answered 
the demon, with a provoking grin, “I have 
preserved a few serpents and other reptiles 
from putrefaction.” 

44 Away with you, foul creature!” exclaim¬ 
ed Gustavus. 44 O, that I had power to an¬ 
nihilate you!” 

44 Nay; little master, let me but touch 
your lips and all will be right between us; 
embrace me, and I shall no longer seem dis¬ 
gusting in your eyes. In fact, you will not 
be able to live without me.” 

44 Embrace you ? Never, so help me God!” 
cried Gustavus ; and, turning to fly, his foot 
slipped on the brink of a fountain, splash, 
he went, headlong, scattering a shower of 
cold water, which sent the Demon of Alco¬ 
hol bowling from the cave. 

44 Why, Gussie, Gussie,” cried Molly, shak¬ 
ing him vigorously; “I really believe you 
have been asleep all through our interesting 
discussion; and here the doctor has got a 
pledge all ready for us: 

“ ‘ The flowing bowl. 

That wrecks the soul. 

And proves the mind’s eclipse; 

That ruins health. 

And scatters wealth, 

Shall never touch our lips. 

The giant Alcohol, 

We’ll fight until he fall.’ 

Will you sign it?” 

44 1 rather think I will,” said Gussie ; and 
he did. 


TOMMY'S DAY AT SCHOOL. 


BY PRUDY. 

Tommy’s mamma was feeding her canary. 
In one hand she held a bunch of fresh, green 
chickweed, just gathered from the corner of 
the garden, and with the other hand she was 
pushing the little, tender sprigs through the 
bars of the cage. The canary sat in his ring, 
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turning his pretty, yellow head from side to 
side, and now and then picking daintily at 
the tiny buds and leaves. Tommy was stand¬ 
ing by the door, dressed in a clean suit of 
buff linen, and he looked a good deal like a 
canary bird himself, with his bright,, round 
eyes, and his yellow curls all smooth and 
glossy. Somebody came in at the gate. It 
was Callie* Trumbull, on her way to school. 
Callie looked very nice, too, in her pink 
gingham frock and white apron, with fluted 
nifties; and the very minute she saw Tommy 
she exclaimed, 

“O Tommy Bancroft! you do look too 
lowly in that suit. I just wish I could take 
you to school.” 

Tommy’s mamma looked around and smil¬ 
ed at Callie, and Callie at her so beseechingly, 
that when she said, “ Do, please, let me take 
him,” mamma hesitated a minute and then 
said, 

44 Well, I don’t know as I care, if you w ill 
be very careful about the crossings, and lead 
him all the way home.” 

Callie promised very eagerly, and Tommy 
was too much delighted w ith the prospect of 
going to school to care much about the con¬ 
ditions. So his mamma got out his little, 
straw r cap, with its band of green velvet, put 
a cleau handkerchief and a scalloped cooky 
in his pocket, and then kissed him on both 
cheeks, for good bye. 

“ Be a good boy, Tommy,” she said ; “ sit 
still in your seat, and don’t talk out loud.” 

“ O, I know,” said Tommy ; “ we’ve played 
school lots of times, me and Billy ; it’s most 
like goin’ to church, only the minister whips 
’em if they don’t say their Sunday School 
lesson.” 

“O, Mrs. Bancroft,” laughed Callie, “ isn’t 
he too funny ?” 

Baby toddled to the door, and reached her 
fat, little hands after Tommy, and Tommy 
felt very grand, as he w'alked away just like 
a man, and left mamma and little Tot 
behind. 

Callie and he got along very nicely until 
they reached the schoolhouse yard, when a 
a whole troop of girls rushed out and swarm- 
around them like so many bees. 

“ O, what pretty curls ! O, isn’t he sw'ect? 
Is he going in your room, Callie ? O, let me 
have him till recess, and I’ll give you half a 
stick of gum.” So they chattered, and ex¬ 
claimed, and kissed poor Tommy, and pulled 
him about, till he wished in his heart he was 
safe home again. 

“He’s going with me,” said Callie, decid¬ 
edly ; “ I’m to take care of him every blessed 
minute, because I promised his mamma. 


Come Tommy,” and Callie led him bravely 
through the crowd tow r ard the steps. Four 
boys w ere playing marbles close by the steps, 
and one of them looked up at Tommy and 
said, 

44 Hullo ! here’s a new girl come to school. 
How de do, sis?” 

“ What cunning little shoes; and what 
pretty curls she has got,” said another boy 
teazingly. 

Tommy’s heart was full of indignation, 
and, for the first time, he felt ashamed of his 
buttoned gaiters, and wished he could change 
his glossy curls for the stubby black hair of 
the boy who laughed at him. Callie gave 
the boy a glance of contempt. She didn’t 
care a bit w hat Doc. Flynn said—a great, big 
fellow, ten years old, that read in the first 
reader, and couldn’t spell “biscuit.” 

The bell rang just as they were going up, 
and Tommy was nearly crushed in the rush 
for the door; but Callie held him up, and 
jerked him along, and, though a boy tw itched 
one of his curls, he shut his lips bravely, and 
didn’t cry. In a minute more they were in 
the schoolroom, and Callie gave Tommy a 
seat beside her, where he began at once to 
look around and feel more comfortable. 

He liked the looks of the schoolroom 
pretty well. There were bright-colored 
maps on the walls, and a long blackboard 
at one end, with some queer marks on it. 
The teacher w as a very pleasant young lady, 
w ith a funny kind of spectacles fastened to 
a ribbon at her belt, w hich she perched occa¬ 
sionally upon her nose in a way that looked 
to Tommy decidedly uncomfortable. He 
could not see what made them stay on, and 
he began to get quite nervous about it, w hen, 
all at once, a little bell tinkled, and Callie’s 
class was called up to read. 

41 You sit still,” she whispered to Tommy; 
and Tommy said “Yes,” right out loud, 
w'liich made Callie blush as red as a rose. 

When the class stood up they quite hid 
Tommy, and a boy right opposite him leaned 
across the passage w ay, and whispered, slyly, 

44 Settin’with the girls 1” 

The taunt was quite thrown away, for it 
never had entered into Tommy’s innocent 
little head that it was not nice to sit with 
the girls. So the boy tried another line. 
He began to make funny pictures on his slate, 
and show them to Tommy. There was a pig 
smoking a pipe, and a goose with a hat on; 
and w hen Tommy saw them he laughed out 
quite heartily. The boy looked very sober, 
and the teacher came and patted Tommy’s 
head, and said, 

“Keep still, little boy.” 
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As soon as she was away, the boy took a 
handful of marbles from his pocket and 
showed them to Tommy, and Tommy got 
right up and w'alked over to his seat. The 
teacher put on her spectacles and looked at 
them a minute, and then went on hearing 
the class. When Callie went back to her 
?»eat she was greatly distressed, and tried her 
best to get Tommy back, but the young gen¬ 
tleman was very well contented, and the 
teacher bade her let him alone. The boy 
gave Tommy a piece of red crayon, and let 
him paint the pictures in his reader, and 
when his class was called he seized Tommy 
by the hand and inarched him along. Now 
Tommy couldn’t read the least bit, no more 
than his mother’s canary, but Billy always 
told him that was because he had never been 
to school, so Tommy stood up in the class, 
and took hold of the comer of Bubby Steele’s 
reader, fully expecting that now he was going 
to read. There was a picture of a boy riding 
on a pony, and Tommy looked at the pictures 
very hard while the boys read. When it 
came Bubby Steele’s turn he spoke up very 
loud, and said, 

“One fine day George got on his pony to 
ride a few miles into the country, to visit his 
Cousin Charles. Ilis Cousin Charles lived 
in a large farm house—” 

“ Next /” said the teacher, and Tommy 
began to read as loud and as fast as he could, 
and this was w'hat he said : 

“ It wasn’t his Cousin Charles, it was his 
gramma, and she has sticks to her spetacles 
to stick over her cars, and she gave me two 
rod apples and a doughnut, and the pony 
runned aw'ay ’cause a turkey gobbler gobbled 
at him, and the boy wasn’t ’fraid ’tall; and 
that’s the end of it.” 

You see Tommy thought the boys were 
just making up stories about the picture, as 
he sometimes did with his rhyme book. The 
boys all laughed, and so did the teacher, and 
she told Tommy that would do very well for 
the first time. Then they went on reading, 
and Tommy watched the teacher’s spectacles 
until, all at once, he said, suddenly, 

“ I sh’d think they’d pinch your nose that 
way : try ’em on me, will you ?” 

Then they laughed again, and, after that, 
Tommy went back to the seat with Bubby 
Steele, and traded his cookey for half of a 
pair of broken scissors, and tried to chew 
rosin until his little white teeth were all 
gummed up; and Insisted on going out to 
play with the boys, at recess, and came in 
with grass stains on both knees, and the ruffle 
torn half off from his collar. Poor Callie 
was as miserable as she could be, at the 


thought of taking him home in such a plight, 
and actually planned to take him to the gate 
and then run away. 

After recess he sat w ith another boy, who 
w anted Tommy’s little handkerchief for the 
sail to a ship which he had smuggled away 
in his desk, and Tommy sold it to him for a 
little bottle of red ink, made out of poke- 
berry juice. He put the bottle in his breast 
pocket, and, as it w'aa only corked with 
paper, of course, the ink leaked out, and 
made him look as if he had been shot through 
the heart. 

Half an hour before school was out he shut 
up a great, clumsy jack-knife on one of his 
soft, little fingers, and frightened the teacher 
so that she dropped her spectacles, and poor 
Callie stood by crying louder than Tommy 
did, wiiile the unlucky finger was bound up. 
Then the teacher said Callie had better take 
Tommy home; and a very forlorn little 
couple they were, w r hen they presented 
themselves to Mrs. Bancroft. 

“ O, my poor child!” screamed mamma; 
“ What has happened to him ?” 

At this both the children began crying 
ouder than ever. 

“ 0 dear, dear!” said mamma, half dis¬ 
tracted at the red stains, and the tom 
clothes, and the bandaged hand, “O, Tom¬ 
my, W'hat is it? arc you killed?” 

“ Course I ain’t killed,” said Tommy, “ or 
else I couldn’t scream. I cutted my finger 
wid a boy’s knife, and that ain’t bleed on 
my jacket, only but red ink, and I’ve got a 
whole bottle full.” 

By this time Tommy was in pretty good 
spirits. Callie managed to tell her story, 
and mamma was so much relieved, she told 
her not to feel bad about it, but she guessed 
Tommy w'as too little to go to school. 

"When Tommy was sitting at dinner, all 
sweet and clean again, his papa asked him 
how' he liked school. 

Tommy looked very thoughtful as he said, 

“ I didn’t like it pretty much, ’cause my 
red ink didn’t have any stopper, and it 
makes me too tired to study.” 


THE OWL’S CONCERT. 

BY ANNIE MOORE. 

At the close of a summer day, as the owl 
and his family sat at their evening meal, 
there came a tap, tap, at their door. 

“ Who’s there?” said the owl. 

“ A letter,” said the post bird. 

“ Who is it from ?’ ’ asked the owl, who was 
not much used to letters. 
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“ That you can find out by opening it,’* 
said the post bird t as he flew away. 

“So I can,” said the owl. 

“ Let’s sec it, let’s see it!” said the little 
owls, as they crowded around their papa. 

“ Wait, wait!” said Mr. Owl; 44 one would 
think you had never seen a letter before in 
your lives.” 

“ What can it be ?” said Mrs. Owl. 

“ We shall see,” said Mr. Owl, as he opened 
and read it: 

“ Dear XeUjfibor —I am engaged to 6ing at 
the end of the lane, to-night, to a select 
company ; but I have taken cold, and am as 
hoarse as a bear. Can you sing for me ? At 
early fire-fly time, precisely. You shall have 
my pay, two moths and a beetle, if that will 
satisfy you. Don’t refuse. 

“ Yours, Whippoorwill.” 

“ Dear me ! that is astonishing. The first 
time you were ever asked to sing, I’ll be 
bound,” said Mrs. Owl. 

“ How fast you talk, my dear! Let me 
see— will I do it, or won't I do it ?” said Mr. 
Owl, who was very much pleased with the 
invitation, though he didn’t wish to show it. 
44 What arc two moths and a beetle to me, 
pray ? A fat mouse, now, would be worth 
having. However, I suppose I must consent 
—it is only neighborly. Here, Pinfeather, 
take that to friend Whippoorwilland he 
wrote “Yes” on a leaf with his bill. “ And 
now for my preparations. I wish I hadn’t 
eaten such a hearty supper, for it will spoil 
my voice; but never mind. First, the toilet, 
and then a little practicing.” 

So Mr. Owl shook his wings and ruffled up 
his feathers thoroughly, and then smoothed 
them down again, one by one, with his bill, 
as carefully as possible. 

44 How do I look, my dear ?” said he to his 
mate. 44 Am I all right?” 

44 Yes, I believe so,” said she, taking a 
bird’s-eye view of him. 44 Stop a moment, 
there’s one feather awryand she straight¬ 
ened it. 

Then Mr. Owl flew up to the topmost 
bough of his tree, and sang over his evening 
song. It was rather a harsh one, but the 
best he knew. 

“ Seems to me you are a little hoarse, to¬ 
night,” said Mrs. Owl. 

“ Not at all. Never was in better voice,” 
said Mr. Owl; 44 and now I am ready.” 

Soon the moon rose on the bay. The light 
streamed across the water and over the cliffs, 
and silvered the old mansion on the shore. 
Two young men came out on the lawn. 

“There—this is the right point,” said 
Ernest. 44 Look, Philip; isn’t it lovely ? See 


the moonlight on the water, and then the 
grand, old forest, so inky black, and the 
white clifTs on the other side. That is the 
picture I have seen from my childhood. One 
thing more, now—the whippoorwill. You 
say you never heard one. We’ll go to the 
end of the lane ; he sings there every night." 
8o they walked together down the lane. 

“ There is the big rock where he always 
stands,” said Ernest. 44 Let us sit on this 
log and wait for him.” • 

Then the fire flies began to hurry to and 
fro with their lanterns. 

“It is time for me to begin,” said Mr. 
Owl. “Ahem !” and he cleared his throat. 
“You and the children sit in that bush, my 
dear, and tell me afterward if it sounded 
well.” Then he began. 

“ Tu-whit! tu-whoo! Tu-whit! tu-whoo!” 

“Is that the whippoorwill?” asked Philip, 
laughing. “ If it is, I have heard him before.” 

“ O no,” said Ernest, “ far from it. That 
is an owl. But listen a moment; it is time 
for the whippoorwill.” 

“ Tu - whit ! tu - whoo ! Tu - whit ! tu- 
whoo !” sang the owl. 

44 That villainous bird 1 ” said Ernest. 
“ Shoo! shoo!” and he waved his cap to 
drive him away. 

44 How strange! They hardly seem to 
like it,” said the owl; 44 but I’ll try once 
more. There may be some mistake. What 
do you think, my dear ?” 

But Mrs. Owl and the little ones had all 
flown home at the first alarm. 

“ It is damp here,” said Ernest. “ Listen 
once more, and then if he doesn’t come, we 
will give it up for to night.” 

44 There’s a bird on the rock,” said Philip. 

44 There he is at last,” said Ernest.” 

44 Tu-whit! tu-whoo !” sang the owl. 

44 The wretch!” said Ernest. “ I am sorry, 
but it can’t be helped. Let us go.” 

“They are going away,” said the owl. 
44 Very well, I’ll go, too. I’ve sung my best. 
Friend Whippoorwill never did better; and 
surely I’ve sung long enough for the pay.” 

So he flew away to his nest, well content 
with his evening concert. 


To form an independent character, one 
must be thrown upon his own resources. 
The oak, growing in the open field, where, it 
is continually beaten upon by the tempest, 
becomes its own protector. So the man 
who is compelled to rely upon his own 
strength, ability, and energy, forms an inde¬ 
pendence of character to which he could not 
otherwise have attained. Strike out for 
yourselves, boys, if yon wish to succeed. 
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THE OLDEST GAME. 

BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

My Dear Corporal: Of you and your Knap¬ 
sack I have often thought, when on the banks 
of the Tiber and the Nile, I have watched a 
certain odd game called “ Morra,” which 
I believe to be the oldest in existence, and 
of which, possibly, you have not given an 
account to your great army. In olden times, 
it was thought a game worthy of Boldiers, 
for the hosts of grim old Pharaoh played it, 
as well as Julius Ctesar’s legions. 

Its name means 41 flashing with the fin¬ 
ders,” and its fitness, a description of the 
game will show. Two men (for in these 
countries men amuse themselves as children 
do in ours) sit opposite each other with their 
right hands closed. Presently they throw 
them out before them, with some or all of 
the fingers open, and as they do so, each 
guesses how' many fingers his antagonist dis¬ 
plays. If both or neither should guess right, 
it all “goes for nothing,” and they begin 
again; but if one only names the correct 
number, he gains “a point,” of which he 
keeps account by holding up a finger of his 
left hand. Five points make a game. 

The Europeans are a gesticulating people. 
They talk not with their tongues only, but 
from head to foot, and can say in a shrug 
what you and I could not express in a para¬ 
graph. At 44 morra,” their head-jerkings, 
shoulder-liftings; scowls when they lose, 
and grins when they gain ; thrusting out of 
one arm to its full length, and raising the 
other high in air; make up a pantomime 
equally amusing and curious. But 44 the 
beauty of it is,” one cannot cheat in playing 
44 morra.” You throw out your fingers, and 
your antagonist sees them before, from your 
mind to your muscles, can come an order 
countermanding the first. 

A French physiologist has estimated the 
length of time necessary thus to transmit a 
telegraphic dispatch along the nerve wires 
from th6 brain battery to the finger ends. 
He noted the interval by his w’atch ; and you 
can do this for yourself in playing “morra.” 
It differs, doubtless, in different persons, some 
being more wide awake than others, because 
the electric battery is more active in their 
case. 

The Romans used to say of an upright 
man, taking an illustration from this game, 
44 He is so honest that you might play morra 
with him in the dark.” 

It is curious to notiee the passion for this 
play among the poorer classes, especially of 


Rome. The coachmen, upon their perched- 
up boxes ; the chestnut sellers at the street 
corners; even the very beggars on the church 
steps ; stake their little gains at morra, and 
seem to have acquired a skill in guessing 
that puts, the immemorial Yankee to the 
blush. The Egyptians play it more lan¬ 
guidly, as they squat like monkeys under the 
palms, beside their benign river, stretching 
out their slender, chocolate-colored fingers 
in a game that afforded them diversion, 
doubtless, when the pyramids were building 
and the Israelites toiled in slavery on the 
banks of these same sweet waters. 

Caxbo, Egypt, March, 1870. 


A TRUE STORY OF A BUNNY. 

BY A. 8. F. 

Did you ever see a bunny? Well I am 
going to tell you about one ; a real, live 
bunny, not a speckled, grandpappy squirrel, 
but a sleek* gray one. I don’t like to tell 
you how my Brother Will caught it, for fear 
you might think he is cruel; but he isn’t. 
He is one of the kindest brothers that ever 
lived. He has a stock of the most delightful 
stories, with which he is always willing to 
entertain us, and then he is never too busy to 
take us sledding, or to have a good romp. 
But I wasn’t going to tell you about brother, 
but about bunny; they both begin with B, 
and maybe that is the reason why I made 
the mistake. 

Bunny was very playful, and always ready 
to have a frolic, but he never liked anyone 
so well as that brother I was telling you 
about. He seemed to know when he was 
coming home from school, for, every day, 
about the same time, he would go down to 
the gate, and wait till lie saw Will; then he 
would start ofl' up the lane; when he got 
near enough he would spring at his foot, run 
up the leg of his pantaloons, and get into 
his pocket. 

What do you think he was so anxious to 
get into Will’s pocket for ? I will tell you : 
brother was a kind master, and never came 
home without bringing some nuts for bunny, 
and he, of course, was very anxious to find 
his treasures. 

When they got home he would sit on his 
hind legs and eat the nuts, while Will got 
his dinner. After this important business 
was despatched they would both go up stairs, 
Will to recline on the bed while he studied, 
and bunny to have a game of hide and seek. 
This is the way they played: Will would 
take a nut, and bunny would come and get 
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it; then off he would scamper to hide it 
under a fold of the bed quilt, thinking it 
would be quite safe there till he felt hungry 
enough to eat it. While he was running 
back to get another, Will would quietly 
*lip the same one out from its hiding place, 
and give it back to him. Off he would run 
again to conceal his prize ; in this way they 
would often play the whole afternoon. 

One day bunny had been out, and he came 
home very sick; he had been badly hurt, 
but no one could tell how. We nursed him 
very tenderly, but he got worse and worse; 
at last he died, and poor Will was nearly 
heart-broken over the death of his favorite. 
He made a wooden box for a coffin, and we 
buried the poor little fellow in the garden, 
under a cedar tree. His tomb stone was a 
wooden board, with these words printed 
ou it : 

HERE LIES BUNNY REED, 
who died Oct. 10th, 18—. 

THE 
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OUR NEW VOLUME. 

We begin, this month, our eleventh vol¬ 
ume. Our readers will notice the enlarge¬ 
ment and change in shape of our magazine. 
We dislike ever to make any change in form, 
but, while for five years we have prospered 
and' been very happy in the old shape, we 
have often felt that smaller pages w’ould be 
much more convenient, and can but feel 
glad that the change is now’ made. 

We arc sure that our readers will like The 
Corporal’s new dress, and we begin our 
sixth year and eleventh volume with a glad 
heart and a ftrm step, being determined to 
leave no stone unturned, or act undone, that 
is needed to secure the success we bo much 
desire. We this month begin a new story by 
Mrs. Miller, which will be continued through 


the volume. All our old contributors will 
continue to write for us, and w r e extend a 
cordial invitation to any new writers who 
would like to join our army. Altogether we 
expect a pleasant six months’ campaign. 

Let our friends now r speak to their neigh¬ 
bors, and send us In a few’ thousand clubs of 
new* names. If you can’t send a hundred, 
send at least two or three, and select from 
our premium list some prize suited to your 
taste. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

In our common, every day life, we nleet with 
many things, old and new, wise and otherwise, 
facts, truths, sparkles, and speculations, that are 
worth preserving. If not saved they are wasted. 
We know 7 a little boy who often says, “ God don’t 
love us if we waste anything.” We believe the 
little fellow is right, and so have made this 
Drawer. Of course, we can find room for no 
long dissertations, but only short paragraphs; 
and, by the w*ay, if it is so wicked to be wasteful, 
what kind of an account will we render for our 
waste of words. This is becoming more and 
more a crying sin. The Chicago Tribune, in 
commending a short speech made by Queen Vic¬ 
toria, the other day, says: 

“ Perhapg she has read some of General Grant’s 
speeches, which were better, by the way, than 
some of President Grant's messages, lor, of late, 
by consenting to talk more, he has fallen into 
the habit of saying less. There is not only an 
excess of gab in Parliament, in Congress, and in 
ourState Legislatures, courts, and Constitutional 
Conventions, but even our literature is becoming 
gabby. Novelists and poets furnish us with as 
large a proportion of words and as little pith as 
the intolerable deal of sack in Falstnff’s tavern 
bill was, compared with his half-pennyworth of 
bread.” 

Let us all take the hint. Short speeches, few 
words, short stories, short sermons, much matter 
in little space. So will our words have greater 
value. The world will never again be drowned 
with water, but there is danger that it will be 
drowned with words. Stop the deluge ; stop it. 
Write, speak, but directly to the point , and not 
all around it; even if you do imagine that your 
voice Is musical, for you may be mistaken. 
Others can judge better than you. 

-The above “ reminds me of a little story,” 

which Iraeneas Prime, the veteran editor of the 
N. Y. Observer, tells about himself. When he 
w*as a young man he wrote his first article for 
publication. He carried it to an editor, who 
read it and pronounced it very good. “But,” 
said he, “ don’t you think you could condense it 
into half the space without leaving out any of 
the thoughts.” Mr. P. took the manuscript, and 
next day returned it, condensed as desired. 
“That is better,” said the editor, “but don’t 
you think you could condense It yet more, so 
that it would only fill half the space it now 
occupies, and all without leaving out any im¬ 
portant parts.” The young writer took the arti¬ 
cle home again, and returned it next day as 
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requested, so that It was now only one quarter 
of its original length, and yet no thought or im¬ 
portant point had been left out. In that shape 
it was published, and was copied everywhere, 
and laid the foundation of its author’s world¬ 
wide reputation as a writer. If the good editor 
had been indulgent enough to accept the manu¬ 
script as at first written, probably few would 
have read it; it would never have been heard of 
afterward, and Mr. Prime might never have been 
encouraged to achieve the fame he has to-day. 

The above two items are for our older folks, 
and aU may accept them as appropriate hints, 
while many may consider them as explaining 
why their articles are not accepted. 

Here are some true stories for the little folks: 

-A very little girl, whom we personally 

know, had a habit of suddenly becoming “ tired 
and sleepy,” whenever her aunt, with whom she 
lived, desired her to do anything that was not to 
her taste. One day her aunt said, “ Come, Annie, 
I want you now to come and have your face 
washed.” “ O,” groaned Annie, ” I am so tired 
and sleepy.” And she dropped down In her 
little chair in a very limp condition, and could 
not easily be moved. “ Well,” said her aunt, 
*• no matter, then.” I intended to put on your 
pretty new dress and take you to visit your Cousin 
Alice, but you are too tired, you need not go, 
and I will go alone.” “Oh! I didn’t know that,” 
cried Annie, “ but I didn't say I was so dreffully 
tired. I only said I was tired.” Do you ever 
suddenly become tired when asked to help 
mamma? 

-Johnny, who lived In New England, had 

a pet kitten that he cared for most tenderly. 
There was an old cat sometimes found prowling 
aronnd the house, that the boy both feared and 
disliked. One day his mother sent him on an 
errand, down in the cellar, which was not very 
light. When he first went Into the cellar, he 
thought he saw his enemy, the old cat, glaring 
upon him with its glassy eyes in the darkness, 
so he struck at it with the long stick which 
he had carried toward off any goblins that might 
be Jn the way. Then he retreated at once to the 
kitchen, and, with many swelling words, related 
to his sister how terribly and unmercifully he had 
beaten the old cat in the cellar. His sister was 
expected to believe that at least one of the cat’s 
nine lives was well nigh gone. On examining 
the cellar she found no old cat, but the favorite 
little kitten, and she not very badly hurt. When 
Johnny came in again, she said, “Johnny, did 
yon know that it was your kitten, and not the old 
cat, that you pounded so .badly in the cellar to¬ 
day ?” Johnny remembered his boasts of the 
morning, bat not wishing to have it appear that 
he had been very severe on his little favorite, 
replied, ” Well now, look here, Hannah, it isn’t 
no ways likely that I hurt that cat so terribly as 
I told about.” A regular Falstaff, wasn't he? 

-Benny and Freddie are two little boys, the 

sons of a minister in Illinois. One day they 
were playing In the yard, when Benny picked up 
a stone and aaid, “ Freddie, I’m going to throw 


a stone over the sun.” “O, you can’t, Benny,” 
said the little brother. “ Yes, I can,” said the 
older one. Then Freddie believed him, but, put¬ 
ting up his hands beseechingly, said, “O. don’t 
then, Benny. I wouldn’t, you might hit Daud." 

-Many of our-readers have learned, ere this, 

that our old friend, Rev. Edward Eggleston, who 
has so often, in times past, pleased The Corpo¬ 
ral’s readers so much with his Chicken Little, 
and other stories, but whose labors in The Na¬ 
tional Sunday School Teacher, and in the Sunday 
School Conventions, have hindered him from 
writing much for us of late, has been called to and 
accepted a position as one of the editors of the 
New York Independent , and has gone to live in 
Brooklyn. In many respects Mr. Eggleston is’a 
remarkable man. He is one of the freshest, 
most wide awake, active, and useful men who 
have ever taken part in the Sunday School work* 
a man who has read and thought much, and re¬ 
members it all; a man of wonderful resources, 
and happily able to use them all at a moment’s 
notice, whether in speaking, writing, or doing. 
The Independent is fortunate in securing his 
services. He will still be connected with the S. 
S. Teacher. Many western friends are mourning 
over the fact that Mr. E. has-gone from them, 
but Brooklyn is a part of our parish. He is ns 
much ours there as anywhere. You have the 
Corporal’s blessing, Mr. Eggleston. He expects 
an article from you occasionally. 

-Our Mrs. Miller is spending the summer 

with her family, by the side of Lake Minnetonka, 
in Minnesota, rowing, fishing, writing, and rest¬ 
ing. “ Prudy ” will keep her company there for 
the half year, until in the autumn they together 
float down the Mississippi River, and settle again 
(n Evanston, where, in their cosy home, they will 
for another year listen to the roaring of the waves 
of Lake Michigan. All letters for either of them 
will come first to The Little Corporal, and he 
will forward them to Minnesota. So now, write 
your prettiest to Prudy, and she will send you 
some nice tidbits from her summer home. 

-John H. Vincent, the eminent Sunday 

School worker, the first editor of the 8. S. Teacher , 
now editor of the 8. 8. Journal , of New York, a 
devoted friend of The Corporal, and of al) child¬ 
ren on the green earth, is spending some of the 
summer months in the west. Mr. Vincent is 
known and honored by Christians in all the 
churches, as one of the first men in this country 
in his chosen field. He is young enough and 
vigorous enough yet for forty years of active 
work. In view of what he has done in the past 
ten, what a monument he ought to rear in those 
forty years. May he live, and work, and grow 
that long. 

-A church organ has lately been sent from 

New York to Yokohama, Japan, for an Episcopal 
Mission. It will be the first church organ heard 
in that part of the world. It is only a short time 
since the first piano was sent to Japan. 

-There is said to be a distingushed chief 

among the Sioux Indians named Fried Grease , 
He ought to be a smooth fellow. 
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THE NEW SUIT. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


And how do you like it? And don’t you 
think it is altogether natural for a boy who 
is five years old, and has just donned short 
coat and pants, to step off somewhat grandly ? 
See how happy the boy on our front leaf 
looks, and what an admiring yet wishful 
look his little brother gives him. He seems 
to be longing for the day when he, too, will 
be five years old. The dog Fido hardly 
knows his young master, and the old turkey 
gobler ruffs up his feathers and drops his 
wings, and comes strutting toward the front 
to see what new rival this is, who has ap¬ 
peared upon his review ground. Go away, 
.old gobbler. You’re not five years old, and 
before you are Thanksgiving day will come 
around, and we know what will happen then. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Any books noticed or advertised in The Little 
Corporal, will be sent by us, by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 

SYNCimONOLOUY; or. The Principal Events 
of Sacred and Profane History, from the crea¬ 
tion of man to the present time. 320 pages. 
Price $2.50. Published by 8. Hawes, Boston. 
Mass. 

This book is designed to give a condensed his¬ 
tory of the principal events which have occurred 
since the creation, carefully arrayed in chrono¬ 
logical order. It is gotten up in good style, well 
arranged and nicely printed, and is, without 
doubt, a very useful book for reference. The 
colored historical chart, which is folded in the 
book, gives a bird's eye view of the whole history 
of the world, from the beginning of time. We 
can heartily commend the book. It is sold by 
canvassers. 

DRIVEN TO SEA; or, the Adventures of Norrie 
Seaton. Bv Mrs. George Cupples. Published 
by Horace 6. Fuller, Boston. 882 pages. Price 
$1.50. 

This is an exciting book for boys, something 
in the Oliver Optic style. 


When you send us manuscripts, be careful 
that you put on stamps enough to carry your 
package. Many packages of Mss. reach us 
with insufficient postage. If these articles 
were acceptable, we would not say a word ; 
but the lack of postage generally occurs on 
packages that are rejected. It is barely pos¬ 
sible that an article, the fate of which is very 
nearly balanced, may by this neglect be top¬ 
pled over into the waste basket. If you 
wish your Mss. returned, in case they are 
declined, or if you wish an answer, be sure 
to enclose stamps for return postage. Our 
postage account amounts to thousands of 
dollars, and you should pay the part that 
belongs to yon. __ 

OUR NEW CHROMO. 

Our new Chromo of Red Ridinghood and 
the Wolf is most beautiful. We are now 
sending a good many copies of it as premi¬ 
ums for clubs. It is sent, mounted on heavy 
chromo board, extra heavy, and nicely var¬ 
nished, for a club of ten. The selling price 
is six dollars ; it is sent to any address on re¬ 
ceipt of price. 


Freddie Reed, of Chicago, will know by 
this item that we received his nicely written 
letter; but it came too late for us to com¬ 
ply with his request. Thank you, Freddie. 
The Corporal remembers you as one of his 
oldest and best friends among the western 
boys. 

How do You Like it ?—Will all persons 
who write to us please tell us how they like 
The Corporal iu his new dress ? 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY No. 7. 

(See Page 32, this Number.) 

Winnie and ms Chickens— Winnie had a famous 
old rooster, that came and waked him up every morn¬ 
ing. As soon as It was day, he flew up on a pole by 
the window, close by where Winnie slept, and crowed 
away with all his might: “ Hurrah boys! line morn¬ 
ing. Hurrah boys! Tine morning.” (That’s what he 
seemed to say.) So Winnie wonld open the window, 
and hand him a bit of something to eat. Then, by 
and by, he would go out and feed all the chickens. 
They would fly up on his head and shoulders, and 
Jump up into the dish where the crumbs were. Noth¬ 
ing was afraid of Winnie, becnusc he had such a kind 
heart. But the old rooster was very' greedy, and that 
made him saucy. One day Winnie’s mother gave him 
a piece of brown bread and butter, and he sat down in 
the yard to eat It. Old rooster came up behind him, 
very slyly, reached over his shoulder, and snatched 
away the bread ont of his hand. Rooster ran and 
Winnie ran after him. Old rooster ought to have been 
ashamed of such a mean trick. Who gives you your 
dinner every day, old rooster? And what would yon 
da without Winnie? W. O. C. 


ANSWES TO PUZZLE\ ETC., JUKE NO. 

So. Burled Citie*. —1, Verona; 2. Saratoga; 8, 
Erie 4, Tyre and Sldon; 5, Omaha: 6, Chelsea: 7, 
Damascus. 8, Alton ; 9, Tripoli; 10, Buffalo; 11, Bre¬ 
men : la, Oswego; 1.1 Parma; 14, Bangor; 15. Lisbon: 
16, London. No. 30 .-Floral Puzzle.— Heliotrope; 
Yarrow ; Aster ; Crocus ; Ivy; Nasturtium ; Tulip ; 
Honeysuckle. (Hyacinth.) 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY NO. 31. 

Two young roosters met In the bam yard. One of 
them said to the other, “ You’rc a turkey.” The other 
said. ” You’re a goose.” So they flew at each other 
and fought until they were both bloody. Toe man 
said to his son. “John, get over the fence and part 
those foolish chickens.’* So John caught one or them 
and put him in a barrel. Before night, Frankie, the 
young rogue, came around by the barrel, riding on his 
famous ponv. He stopped, and thought he heard 
something in the barrel. He tried to look In through 
the bung bole, but it looked all dark Inside. Then he 
thought of his little four-legged stool, and he ran to 
the house and brought it. This helped him up nicely, 
and he lifted up the cover to look In. The poor 
rooster thought to himself, “ Now’s my chance; now 
or never.” So ont he sprang, with three hearty cheers 
for “Liberty.” Frankie thought lie saw a terrible 
creature, as big as a bear, coming right at him to 
eat him up. So he ran straight for ills mother, who 
was not afraid of bears, and hid his face under her 
apron. I don’t think anything hurt him. W. o. C . 
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When the little folks open their July Corpo¬ 
ral, and turn to Prudy's Pocket to sec what has 
become of their letters, they may be pleased to 
know that on this third day of May, with the 
sun shining, the birds singing, and the south 
wind blowing softly, Prudy sat by the window 
of a little cottage in Minnesota, and read, shall 
she say a bushel7 of the children's letters—well, 
perhaps not quite that, but very nearly. 

Delightful letters they arc, and Prudy read 
every word of every one, from the pretty writ¬ 
ing of some of the older ones, to dear little 
Nora’s big print. Don’t you wish you were 
Prudy, and could see them, too ? for, of course, 
the Corporal cannot find room for half. Here is 
one of the printed letters, very nicely done, too: 

Harpertfleld. X Y “I am a litle Wisconsin 
boy, only six years old. I am visiting my Uncle 
John, in the Empire State, as he calls it, and he 
calls me the ‘ Badger Boy. Miss Prudy, what is 
a Badger Bov? I have no little cousins to write 
about, but I nave a cunning kitty. His name is 
Tim. We say, ‘ Roll over, Tim, if you are hun¬ 
gry and he rolls right over. My grandpa makes 
maple sugar. I tell you it is sweet, and if you 
will come here, I will give you a big chunk r’ 

Cortland , X. Y. “ I cannot write, so I will 
print my letter. I am seven years old. My sis¬ 
ter Allie thinks the picture stories are so cun¬ 
ning; but I think she is just as cunning as can 
be. herself; and then I have a very little sister, 
who is the sweetest baby ever was.” 


Clifton , FTis. “ I wish The Corporal would 
come every week. My little sister Gertie is 
three years old. She likes to have me read 
Tommy’s Week to her; we think Tommy was a 
funny boy. I wonder if you will put this in 
The Corporal?” 


Golconda , JU. “ I am a little girl seven years 
«ld. Kriss Kringle gave me The Corporal for 
a Christmas gift, ana I like the Picture Stories 
best of all.” 

Very neatly printed, Mamie. 

A little boy in (heatonna , Minn., sends a long 
list of Bible questions that he found in his Sun¬ 


day-school paper, and gives the answers himself. 
An excellent plan, only send the answers to the 
paper that gave the questions. 

Our southern friends are responding finely to 
our request for lotters of information. Here is 
a correspondent from Matanzas River , Florida, 
who announces himself as a “ Baby Aligator,” 
and sends a letter to his friend Robin! 

“Good morning, Robin. Quat! quat! quat! 
My name is Baby Aligator, and I overheard 

O ’ Dick mocking me, this morning, and 
ing that he had a letter from a cherry eater, 
so I thought I would write to you, too. It is 
rainy to-day, and I had a jolly time digging in 
the mud after fiddlers. Did you ever see one? 
They are about as big as grasshoppers. They 
dig little holes in the beach; then, when the 
tide is low, they come out, stand on their hind 
legs, and fiddle with their front ones. So folks 
call them fiddlers. They are first rate to swallow 
whole, as you eat cherries. Say, Robin, my 
oldest brother, Chopsticks, was stolen away from 
us, yesterday. He was four inches long, with a 
splendid head, and a mouth that could chop like 
anything. A boy named Bertie Reynolds caught 
him, ana he has made a pen for him, with a little 
pond in the middle for nim to swim In. They 
feed him raw meat; but I am sorry for him, be¬ 
cause he can't get any more bugs and fiddlers— 
they are so nice. Chopsticks is a plucky fellow, 
though, and I think he will get away; for, the 
other night, he dug a hole away under the 
barn, and came through the other side ; but the 
boy caught him again. Yok! yok! yok! I am 
all out of breath telling you about him. We be¬ 
long to a family that grow to be twelve feet long, 
and eat small boys, when we can get them. My 
mother had a piece of camel, the other day, that 
was crossing the river. We don't have to eat 
three meals a day ; we think we are very lucky 
if we can get one a month. I don’t remember 
whether I ever had any boys to eat, but I ate six 
minnies for breakfast, as fiddlers are very scarce 
since the war.” 

Much obliged, Mr. Aligator. The Robin de¬ 
sires Prudy to say that he will answer the letter 
as soon as he has attended to his cherry crop, and 
got his large family fairly off from his hands. 

Dorchester , 111. “ Since Prudv has so bounti¬ 
fully opened her Pocket, I concluded to send a 
line to say that I have taken The Corporal ever 
since it began, and mean to stick to it until it 
stops.” 

From Ooromiah , Persia , come kind words of 
commendation, and six dollars from “ Bennie, 
Robbie, and Baby Bessie,” children of L. W. 
Labarree, to send the “ Little Torpal ” to some 
poor children who haven’t any. 

From PjuUon^ III ., a little friend writes his 
first letter to Prudy, to say he likes The Corpo¬ 
ral, and hopes he may live forever. Write 
again, Irvie. 

In Iowa , little Nettie is making tatting at five 
cents a yard, to earn missionary money. 

Chenoa , III. Hattie wants The Corporal to 
put in some fairy stories. The Corporal does 
not think much of fairy stories, but if anyone 
will send him some as charming as Mopsa, he 
will be very glad to print them. 

Hazel Dell. III. “ My brother in Indiana, who 
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i8 a great big man, has sent me The Corporal 
for two years. I like it all, but I like Tommy's 
Week and Prudy’s Pocket best.” 

Here is another of thoge nice, big brothers, 
who remember the little ones : 

- Penn. “We have no baby here, but I 

have a big brother, twenty-one years old, and he 
is a great deal nicer than a babv, because he can 
take me out riding and fishing. 1 ' 1 

Oscaloosa. loica. " I havo taken The Corpo¬ 
ral three years, and raised two clubs, and was 
delighted with the premiums. I have a sweet, 
little baby sister; she has no name, but I call 
her Pearl." 

Thank yon for the leaves, Ada. Do you know 
that Margaret means " a pearl?" 

Darien , H w. “ My little brother Wants me to 
tell you that he thinks Tommy's Week is splen¬ 
did.’and wants to know if there will beany more 
weeks, after this one?" 

Prrhnps so—about next Christmas. 

Our little friend Julia, at South Boston, is in¬ 
formed that a steel pen should be wiped, or it 
will corrode; a gold pen should not be, as the 
ink cannot injure it, and there is always danger 
of spoiling your pen by breaking off the tips. 
A gold pen has its points tipped with a very hard 
metal called iridium ; if those tiny points are 
removed, it is spoiled. Some people keep a bit 
of wet sponge by the inkstand, and wipe the 
pen on that. 

At Battle Creek. Mich.. Birdie " is taking The 
Corporal for the fourth year, and has all her 
back numbers bound, and wishes to tell all the 
readers ot' the paper what a nice book it makes." 
In its new form, The Corporal will be even 
better for binding 

Birmingham. Mich. " I mean to get up a club 
for Tjie Corporal, but it is too muddy now to 
go out. I am sorry Tommy is sick, and hope he 
will get well. I wonder if Prudy will put this 
letter In her k Pockety’ " 


Hetlsvitie, Ind. " Well, Prudy, brother Char¬ 
ley and I have the whooping cough. I can tell 
you it isn’t very nice, and we have to take squills. 
which is worse than the cough. Did you ever 
have the whooping cough? I want to tell you 
about our pet Guinea. We keep a red string 
around his neck to tell him from the rest. When 
he is hungry, he comes up to the step, and will 
not go away until we feed him. When we play, 
he follows ns all around, chattering in his queer 
language. I wish some of the readers of Prudy’s 
Pocket would tell about their pets." 

Yes, Prudy had the whooping cough, but did 
not take " squills." 

Here Is another pet—a cat thirteen years old, 
that is so polite that when he is let Into the room 
he always mews, to thank his friends for opening 
the door. 

At least a dozen letters complain of Benny for 
leaving the letter J out of his alphabet; but the 
Corporal has already explained that matter. 

A little girl In Pompey. N. Y.. sends an invi¬ 
tation to Prudy to come and see her; and simi¬ 


lar invitations are received from Montana and 
Vermont. Prudy would like to accept them all; 
maybe, when flying machines are invented, she 
will do so. 

_ From Mulberry Grove. Kan., we have an ac¬ 
count of the profusion of wild flowers to be 
found there—many flowers growing wild that 
are cultivated in eastern gardens. We have only 
room to mention the "Sensitive Rose." "If 
you hold your hand over it a moment, it will 
wither, and look as if it w f ere going to die; but 
if you leave it, it will soon be as fresh as ever." 

Vitdon. Iowa. “ My little brother Willy, five 
years old, learned two pieces from The Festi¬ 
val. to speak the last day of school. They were 
* The Boy on Time,’ and little k John Peters.’ 
You would have laughed to see the face he 
made up." 

Dora sends a very pleasant letter from Alma 
Center , telling Prudy, confidentially, how she 
thinks Mrs. Miller looks. Her picture is quite 
charming, and Prudy is sure Mrs. Miller would 
feel complimented. 

Hattie and Addie, at Saratoga Springs , re¬ 
ceived their paper as a consolation for a great 
disappointment in losing a visit to grandpa's. 
Prudy read your verses, Hattie, but cannot find 
room for anything more. 

East Bockport. O. “ Please ask the author of 
‘John Burton's Pleasure Trip’ to tell us more 
about it, and what they did when they got home. 
Has Prudy any subjects for composition ? 

When Prudy writes " compositions,” she take* 
some subject she knows all about and feels inter¬ 
ested in, such as little boys, for example. 

Butler Center. Iowa. " Do ask Mr. Sewell if 
he cannot print Tiie Corporal so it will come 
every week. I can't w ait such a long time for it.” 


Ottawa. III. " I have a little Indian pony. His 
name is Romeo. I like to write letters, and if 
you want me to, I will write again.” 

Shanghai. China. "Dear Lhtle Corporal, 
who ever ordered you to baity Ah! I*see—your 
knapsack needs replenishing. Very well; take 
the enclosed dollar, supply all deficiencies, and 
•March!' Take your wav straight across the 
prairies, away across the Pacific, to the land of 
the * Celestial,’ where in a dear sweet home yon 
are sure of a warm welcome." 


Columbus. Ind. "Myraa made me a present 
of The Corporal this year, but says I must earn 
It myself, next year; and I am going to work in 
a brickyard for grandpa, and earn lots of money.” 

Somerset. Iowa. tk My Dear Prudy: I am 
eight years old, and my brother is ten. We 
earned’the money for our Corporal by sellim: 
hazelnuts at five cents a pint. I am the only 
baby there is at our house. My pa died In the 
army, and we live with grandma. She likes The 
Corporal, too, and says the month seems Ion" 
when we are waiting for it to come.” 


Batavia. N. Y. ki I’ll tell you how learned my 
money for the magazine. 1 crocheted a beautiful 
thread tidy, took it to the fair, and got a pre¬ 
mium of two dollars for it." 
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THE PATRIOT’S SONG. 


Words by Exily Huntington Miller. Music by Jaxes R. Murray. 





ahor<», One glorious song thy children sing, “Goodwill to all our ft] * low men, And loyal 



Chorus. 


truth to God tntr King” “Goodwill to all our ftl - low men. And loy-al truth to God our King." 
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Dear native land, beneath thy flag, 

With Iieart and hand wc pledge thee here; 
Our hands to shield when foes assail. 

Our hearts to hold thine honor dear. 

From north to sonth, from east to west, 

We Join the song thy children sing— 

“ Good will to all our fellow men. 

And loyal truth to God our King." 


And never shall the chorus cense, 
Though cold the lips that chant to-day 
A gallant army, brave and young. 

The children learn the glorious lay. 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore. 

In joyous tones their voices ring— 

“ Good toill to all our fellow men. 

And loyal truth to God our King!" 


ASPIRATIONS. 

BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Look at the moon, hke a great, red plnm, 
Just where the sky commences. 

O dear, how jolly to jnmp on its top. 

And sail over houses and fences? 

Higher, and higher, and higher to sail. 
Danger delightfully scorning, 

Sure it would bring me at last, good moon, 
3afe back to earth in the morning. 


Fancy how nice to be near some star. 
And find out what it was made of; 
Except for the danger of tumbling off. 
How little to feel afraid of, 

Higher and higher float on, red moon, 
Up in the dim sky far go! 

Yours were a merrier trip, to-night, 
With merry me for a cargo. 
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We have printed a number of verses and sen¬ 
tences containing: all the letters of the alphabet. 
In addition we have received the following: 
From Willie White— 1 * O, just go from me, why 
quiz and vex a poor black man r' 

From Omer Hudson—“ John P. Bradv gave me 
a black w’alnut box of quite Bmall size. 

From Camden, N. J.— 

“ Never drink of the dazzling cup. 

Never wine or liquor sup; 

If you expect friends to be among, 

Then go and join the temperance" throng." 
Who can send others? Let's have them, and 
make the list as long and curious as we can. 

No. 1.—CHARADE. 

Mv first and second mean laughter; she bore It, 
Who laugh'd in her heart when three angels came. 
My third and fourth are a garment; they wore it. 
Who proudly wore with it the free Roman name. 
Mv whole is* a gay and a beautiful city. 

Where soft, gushing waters, with musical call, 
Bid aged and youthful, the sad and the witty. 
Come, drink, and be merry and well, one and 
all! M. B. C. S. 


No. 2.—CHARADE. 

My first is water where ships may ride. 

Or land where coaches may speed ; 

My second, of each fair face is the pride. 

And my third the farmers need. 

My second and third, on every way, 

Is washed bv the rippling sea. 

My whole is the smallest daughter, thev say, 
Of a numerous family. J f B. V. S. 


No. 3.—ENIGMA. 

SEVEN FRENCH CITIES IN A FRENCH PROVERB. 

It is composed of thirty-four letters— 

1, 10, 10, *24. 33, is the gayest city in the world. 

26, 11. 31, 13, *23, 8, 19, 34, is a southern cuthedral 
city. 

17, 18, 4, 32, 3, 9, 13, 13, 6, 20, is a large southern 
seaport. 

16, 29, 2, 14, 25, 33, is a city just north from Paris. 
5, 20. 8, 3, 15, was the ancient capital of Nor¬ 
mandy. 

21, 26. 7. 12. 21, 15, 26, 9, 15, is northeast of Paris. 

27, 2, 28, 22,1, 6, is a fine northern seaport. 

My whole is a proverb, the French people say, 
If'you in one place but too little while stay. 

M. B. V. B. 


No. 4.—PUZZLE. 

First take half a dozen, 

Then a hundred add. 

Then set up a cross, 

It there's one to be had ; 

Then nothing at all 
Add in iust the same, 

With the initial of the title 
Which the answer will claim; 

Then to make it all right. 

The beginning and end 
Of one oi the States 
Of this Union append. 

If you make no mistake, 

The answer will be 
One who rules a great nation 
On land and on sea. Abbe. 


No. 5.—METAMORPHOSED DEITIES. 

Ccser, rater, stave, nap, 

A u roar, ru cry me, la slap, 

Anul, U a nurs, I sir? sop! 

O nuj ! be he? O po man! lo! a lop! 

Nurats, use cano, a a din, see churl! 

O larf, Rose, at deities, all in a whirl. J Q.S 


No. 6.—SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 

Composed of seventeen letters. 

At 1, 10, 15, 4, 6, 5, pillows became a pillar. 

At 9, 14, 13, 16, 7, bitter was sweetened. 

11. 2, 3, 8, 13, means a stone. 

Sons of 12, 8, 3, 17, sold a patriarch his burial 
place. * 

My whole was little among the thousands ol 
Judah. M. B C\ S 


A CONUNDRUM. 

Why are croquet players like Fenians ? 
Because they are “wearingof(f) the green.' 


No. 7.—A PICTURE STORY.—Winnie and his Chickens. 



The Reading given on page 27, (r.ditorlal paee, this number). W. 0 C. 
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ORIENTAL GAMES AND PASTIMES. 


BT MRS. FANNIE R. FEUDGE. 


No. 1. — The Dance. 


. Sassy N noticing the amusements of 
eastern nations, dancing claims 
‘ he first place, not only for the 
frequency of its practice, but 
also in virtue of being the uni¬ 
versal favorite among the flite. 
Orientals, however, gratify their 
taste for the dance, not by en¬ 
gaging in it themselves, but in 
the genuine tropical fashion of 
having it done for them by their 
slaves. Among the indolent and voluptuous 
nations of the East, no personage of rank or 
wealth is ever guilty of the gross absurdity, 
as they would esteem it, of dancing for 
himself. 



Each nobleman keeps his band of dancers, 
male and female ; and when he feels inclined 
to be thus amused, they are summoned to 
his presence, and while he reclines at case, 
upon luxurious cushions of velvet, sipping 
cool sherbet from cups of gold, and fiinned 
by beauteous maidens, who crouch with 
their long-handled fans at his feet, present¬ 
ing occasionally a fragrant dower or still 
more fragrant cigar, the dancers exhibit 
their grace and dexterity for the entertain¬ 
ment of their liege lord. More philosophi¬ 
cal, certainly, at least within the tropics, 
with the thermometer standing at 102° in 
the shnde, than for one, who w'as not obliged 
to do so, to go through the countless evolu¬ 
tions of la danse orientate. 

During my stay at the Siamese capital, 
there chanced to be a ball given in honor of 
the Queen’s birthday, by a party of British 
merchants ; and several prominent Siamese 
nobles were invited to be present on the fes¬ 
tive occasion. These several times compli¬ 


mented .the host on his brilliant entertain¬ 
ment, and, until the dancing began, seemed 
highly delighted with the amusements of 
the evening. They knew the merchant, at 
whose house they were assembled, to be very 
wealthy, convivial, and fond of display ; and 
supposing that all the appointments of his 
house were suited to the manage of a man of 
rank, they were momentarily expecting to 
be greeted by the entree of a band of singing 
and dancing girls. Imagine then their sur¬ 
prise, when an old sailor, who had been sum¬ 
moned from ids ship for the purpose, struck 
up on liis Scotch bagpipes, and the various 
members of that distinguished company w r ent 
whirling and whizzing past their Siamese 
guests, as waltz and }>olka, 8eotch reel and 
jig followed each other in quick succession! 
This was too much for our aristocratic no¬ 
bles, with their fastidiously-nicc ideas of 
retenne and exclusiveness, and their cordial 
contempt for anyone who would do for him¬ 
self what might as readily be done for him 
by his servants. Dumb with astonishment, 
they looked on for a few moments, and then 
rushed en masse fVom the house, followed by 
their alarmed attendants, who, supposing 
that their lords had received some personal 
affront, muttered between their clenched 
teeth oaths of vengeance, and continued, 
till they reached the river’s bank, to cast 
back looks of defiance toward the “ presum¬ 
ing foreigners.” This they afterward con¬ 
fessed, when the joke came to be explained. 

The party having reached the wharf, the 
amazed nobles entered their boats, and 
ordered their oarsmen to “pull furiously for 
the mission house,” which is situate some 
two miles lower down the river. 


Entered , according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Sewell c t MUler , in the Clerk's Office 
gf the District Court qf the United States , for the Northern District qf JUinois. 
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It was by this time verging toward mid¬ 
night, but .some of the missionaries were 
still busy in their libraries, preferring for 
intellectual labor the quiet repose of the 
midnight hour to the intense heat and mani¬ 
fold interruptions of the day. The excited 
nobles entered a front room, knocking furi¬ 
ously, and calling aloud the names of several 
of the missionaries at once ; and then, with¬ 
out waiting for a response, they hurried on 
to au inner apartment, exclaiming at the top 
of their voices, “ Help ! help for your coun¬ 
trymen ! the foreigners at the British factory 
are all gone crazy ! they are actually dancing 
for theniHch'cs /” Indubitable evidence of 
insanity in the eyes of an East Indian. 

In the oriental dance, the two sexes are 
never associated, nor do they even appear 
in the presence of each other. The males 
perform not regular dances, but various feats 
of agility, consisting of boxing, wrestling, 
climbing, fencing, and leaping. Most of 
these feats are so remarkable, and so purely 
oriental in character, that they must be seen 
to be fully appreciated ; and to one who has 
been an eyewitness of these strange pastimes, 
any description will appear tame, but to those 
debarred the pleasure of seeing for them¬ 
selves, the portraiture of the tourist will 
not be devoid of interest. 

In one of these games, a smooth, slender 
pole is planted perpendicularly in the ground, 
from which pole, at the liight of full forty 
feet from its base, is suspended a purse con¬ 
taining gold or silver coin, more or less valu¬ 
able, according to the wealth or liberality of 
the master of the establishment. About 
twelve paces from this pole are two others, 
to which is attached a swinging stage, suffi¬ 
ciently long to afford standing room to four 
performers at a time. This stage is about 
five feet nearer the ground tharf the hook on 
which hangs the purse of money; and by 
means of a rope pulled by some one below, 
it is kept constantly swinging to and fro, 
thus allowing the actor who is nearest the 
purse to make one trial at catching the 
inonfiy with his mouth, as the stage nears 
the desired point. If he succeeds, the bonus 
is his, and he may drop down leisurely, as 
he ascended, by means of a rope, or rope 
ladder. Then another purse of equal value 
is placed on the hook, and the next actor 
takes his turn, and so on till all who wish 
have made a trial of their skill. But if any 
one fails on the first trial, he must let go the 
swing stage just at the moment of his failure, 
and as it recedes from him, he must grasp the 
pole to which the purse is attached and slide 
down it to the ground. Should there be the 


loss of only a few seconds of time, he would 
be too late, and must inevitably be dashed 
to pieces on the pavement below. But so 
perfectly are these actors trained, and so 
extremely prompt and dexterous in their 
movements, that an accident very rarely 
occurs. In the scores of times I saw this 
feat attempted, there was not a single failure, 
nor could I learn of but one accident from 
this cause during a term of twenty years. 

Another feat is performed by erecting two 
poles, forty feet in bight, at a distance of 
about five feet from each other. On the top 
of each is a small,’ circular platform about 
two feet, in diameter. When the perform¬ 
ance begins, one platform is occupied by a 
man standing on his head, and the other by 
one standing on his feet. At a given signal, 
each of the performers reverses his position, 
and changes places with his companion, 
simultaneously, so that the one standing on 
his feet on the eastern platform, conies over 
on his head to the western, at the same 
instant that his companion goes over to the 
eastern platform on his feet. This is repeat¬ 
ed ten, fifteen, or twenty times, as long as 
the actors feel capable of continuing it with 
safety; and the cheers accorded arc always 
in proportion to the length of time the exer¬ 
cise is continued. Of course the slightest 
indecision or irregularity on the part of 
either of the performers, would be the inevi¬ 
table destruction of both ; but as in the case 
before mentioned, an accident very rarely 
occurs. 

Still another feat, requiring, perhaps, less 
agility, though more presence of mind and 
strength of muscle, is as follows: Four 
lances or spears are placed, points upward, 
at the four corners of a bench or table six¬ 
teen inches wide, and about four feet long. 
In the middle of this table are four shorter 
spears, or sometimes swords, immediately 
over which, with the points touching his 
bare back, reposes (?) a man supporting the 
weight of two, sometimes four others, who 
walk to and fro, jump, and even dance upon 
the body of their prostrate fellow. He main¬ 
tains his position by means of his feet and 
hands, both bent backward, and resting the 
former on the heels, the latter on the palms, 
against this long, narrow table ; and so per¬ 
fectly is the center of gravity maintained, 
that not the slightest injury results from the 
sharp spears, whose points arc resting directly 
against his back. When swords are used, 
they are placed horizontally, with the edges 
toward the body of the actor. 

When called on, any of these dancers will 
soubrcsatU , fight, and jump about in every 
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attitude that can be imagined, many of their 
evolutions being ludicrous in the extreme to 
our western eyes. 

Sometimes, while fighting, they lie pros¬ 
trate on the floor, turning somersets one over 
the other, occasionally pinning each other to 
the floor till one or the other is nearly suffo¬ 
cated- Again, an actor will enter the arena 
armed simply with a long stick, with which 
he gallantly defends himself against a dozen 
assailants, now jumping over their heads, 
then passing between their knees, ahd again 
putting his feet on their shoulders and throw¬ 
ing a somereet backward. 

Occasionally they have an iron frame with 
tow dipped in alcohol or spirits of turpentine 
wound around it and ignited, and a company 
of ten or fifteen will east somersets over it. 
The tumbling is performed remarkably well, 
some walking on their hands, others on their 
elbows, and all, with surprising agility, seem 
able to put their limbs in whatever position 
they desire ; reminding one more strikingly 
of the free, bounding movements of the wild 
monkey and squirrel, roaming at will and 
springing all unchecked from bough to bough 
in their native woods, than of anything 
human. 

Another feat is performed by means of two 
enormous lanterns of oiled silk, one in the 
form of an alligator, and the other in that of 
a huge, horned serpent, both brilliantly 
lighted, and each moved about by a man 
concealed within. These glide noiselessly in 
intricate windings about the platform for a 
few moments, and then rush furiously upon 
each other, spouting Are rockets and hissing 
forth flames and smoke from their expanded 
nostrils and fiery jaws, while wild, unearthly 
groans seem to issue from some subterranean 
vault, and are answered by hideous yells of 
rage, as if from Tartarus it6elf. At length 
one of the combatants triumphs, and leaps 
furiously from the stage, driving with hor¬ 
rid imprecations his vanquished foe before 
him. 

Sometimes two youthfUl warriors, well 
armed and mounted, appear upon the stage, 
and at a given signal, rush with drawn swords 
to a trial of their skill in single combat. They 
are generally very evenly matched, and some¬ 
times an hour will elapse before any advan¬ 
tage seems to be gained on either side, and 
at last an accident may decide the victory— 
a false step of the horse, or the breaking of 
a weapon. 

All these and many other similar feats of 
agility are regularly performed by the bands 
of trained danteurs belonging to the estab¬ 
lishment of wealthy nobles, though never 


engaged in elsewhere. They are regarded 
as a necessary part of the menage of a noble¬ 
man, but as altogether unsuitable to be 
indulged in by the poor, or laboring class. 

The dancers, although the slaves of their 
masters, ure never pressed into this service 
contrary to their own wish. On the con¬ 
trary, it is regarded as a post of honor, and 
they consider it a privilege to enter the lists, 
thus not only escaping all hard labor, but 
often receiving valuable presents, as tokens 
of their master’s approbation, when they 
have exhibited unusual grace or dexterity. 
They are thus incited to new and untiring 
efforts to excel in their vocation, and learn 
ultimately to delight in the dangerous sports. 

The province of the danseuae is altogether 
different, not so exciting, and attended with 
far less danger and fatigue. These girls arc 
usually selected from the lower class, for 
their beauty, pliancy of form, and sprightly 
movements, and arc trained from early child¬ 
hood to their vocation. They make their 
dflmt in the regular duties of their profes¬ 
sion when about eight, and seldom continue 
its practice later than twenty-five. When 
summoned to the great man’s presence, they 
are dressed in the most gorgeous style of 
oriental magnificence, decorated with glit¬ 
tering jewels, and crowned with flowers, 
though these adornments can % scarcely add 
to the surpassing charms with which nature 
has so nobly endowed them. Their glorious 
eastern eyes, the rich olive of their com¬ 
plexions, their glossy, raven hair, and forms 
of graceful pliancy, need not the foreign aid 
of ornament, but arc, “ when unadorned, 
adorned the most.” On making their enlrte y 
they prostrate themselves at the great man’s 
feet in three courteous salaams, and then 
slowly rising, with graceful evolutions they 
thread the mazy windings of the voluptuous, 
orientaj dance, and throw' their pliant forms 
into every graceful attitude that can be de¬ 
vised, charming every beholder, and elicit¬ 
ing, by the elaborate display of their sur¬ 
passing charms, the admiration of even the 
most accustomed eye. The dance completed, 
they again prostrate themselves, and then 
glide, like the beauteous phantoms of a sum¬ 
mer’s dream, from the august presence. 

No. 2. — Music. — The Drama. 

Next to dancing, music is the recreation 
most practiced and most delighted in by the 
higher classes. And like dancing, the per¬ 
formance is conducted not by, but for those 
who desire the entertainment, and always 
by each sex separately—the male practition¬ 
ers confining themselves mainly to instru- 
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mental music, and the females to vocal. 
This, too, is to a great extent monopolized 
by the rich and nobly horn, and seldom ven¬ 
tured on by the working classes, with the 
exception of the boatmen, who nearly always 
keep time to their oars by a song and tune 
peculiarly their own. 

A full band of instrumental music consists 
of some ten or twelve instruments, of which 
the hautboy is always the leader. Tjie tones 
produced by it somewhat resemble the bag¬ 
pipes, but are softer, and much more melo¬ 
dious. Then there is the rdhr&t, constructed 
somewhat on the piano principle, and capa¬ 
ble, in the hands of a skillful performer, of 
producing equal sweetness and harmony. 
Then the laos organ, composed of ten per¬ 
forated reeds, held together in a double row 
by a hollow wooden band, at one end of which 
is a mouthpiece, into which the performer 
blows, producing often the softest and sweet¬ 
est strains that ever enchanted mortal ears, 
now the deep-toned bass of a powerful organ, 
and again the breathing melodies of the finest 
harp. The tokay is a stringed instrument, 
answering somewhat to our banjo. The 
kong-nong is composed of a series of cym¬ 
bals of different sizes, which are struck with 
two light batons. The tambour, shaped 
like an hour glass, and struck with the fin¬ 
gers only, emits nearly the sound of the 
kettle drum. Triangles of various power 
and dimensions, fiddles, drums, gongs, and 
an instrument resembling our flageolet, com¬ 
plete the list. Such are the bands belonging 
to the establishment of almost every wealthy 
East Indian, the style and prominence of the 
different instruments and the skill of the 
performers varying, of course, in different 
nations and families. 

Sometimes the music, as of the Chinese, 
for example, is deafening in noise and execra¬ 
ble in quality ; but generally it is in correct 
time, varied and agreeable in sound, and 
soul stirring in effect. 

The other division of the musical depart¬ 
ment is composed entirely of females— 
sprightly young girls, from ten to twenty 
years of age, generally good looking, and 
always enthusiastic in their art. In this 
they are instructed and exercised from early 
childhood, until it becomes the very life of 
their existence, and they could almost as 
soon live without breathing as without sing¬ 
ing. When summoned to the entertainment 
of their lord or Ills guests, they enter hand 
in hand, gracefully bow themselves before 
the chair of state, and then taking the 
places assigned them by the master of cere¬ 
monies, they warble forth such strains of 


enchanting music as never siren or mermaid 
put forth to lure the sailor boy to destruc¬ 
tion. Sometimes you are electrified by the 
rich, clear notes of a soprano solo, loud and 
spirited ; these are succeeded by the softest, 
tbnderest strains of some amorous song or 
plaintive love ditty; and then the whole 
choir burst forth in one joyous, deafening 
peal of song, or triumphal chorus, and van¬ 
ish, amid overwhelming applause, like fairy 
nymphs from their midnight carousals. 

Next to music comes the drama, long 
known and always popular among oriental 
nations, but in none of them reaching, by 
any means, the highest degree of excellence. 
Both tragedy and comedy are known, and 
have each their specific admirers, the higher 
class preferring tragedy, and the common 
people giving the preference to comedy. 
Some of their tragedies possess very con¬ 
siderable merit; but their comedies are exe¬ 
crable, made up of coarse jokes, love adven¬ 
tures in prose and song, and other equally 
entertaining nonsense. Every man of for¬ 
tune has his private theater, of which the 
performers are entirely under his control; 
and besides these, there are, in every large 
city in the East, public theaters, designed 
for the working classes, and patronized ex¬ 
clusively by them. The scenes and adorn¬ 
ments of all the theaters are very inferior, 
but the costumes of the actors exhibit the 
most costly style of oriental magnificence, 
blazing with diamonds and other jewels. In 
the private theaters of the nobles, no im¬ 
morality is allowed; but In those of the 
other class, the broadest license is given, and 
the plays are of the most debasing character. 

(Concluded in next number.) 


The Bright Side. —Always look on the 
bright side Have your face clean, and keep 
it turned right side out. Suppose your uncle 
gives you a bright, new penny, and you lose 
it in the grass, don’t cry and make a great 
fuss about it. Perhaps somebody will give 
you another before the week is out. Or, if 
they don’t, you can go to work yourself and 
and earn one. If you buy a new jack-knife, 
and break the blade out the first day, don't 
begin to make up a bad face, and rub your 
eyes. Perhaps, if it hadn’t broke, you 
might have cut your finger off with it. Or, 
maybe you can do an errand for the black¬ 
smith, and let him put in a new blade. If 
he does, tell him to make it thick enough 
so it won’t break. Anyhow, always look on 
the bright side ; keep up good courage, and 
mind your mother, and there’ll be a better 
day coming, sometime. W. O. (\ 
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WHEN I SAW THE WOLF. 


BY MRS. MARY COLBY. 


When I was a little girl, I once had a great 
fright, and as I think it made me a better 
child, I will tell you all about it. 

My father and mother lived just in the 
edge of a small town, and my sister Susie 
and I went to school. We knew' some nice 
little girls to play with, had our own bit of 
garden to dig in, and so were very happy 
children. 

One evening, just after we had come home 
from school, and had gone out into our gar¬ 
den to play, wc saw old Dr. Benton’s buggy 
stop at our gate. The doctor poked his head 


out and called mother, and they talked at 
the gate for sometime. Then she went hur¬ 
rying in, and he drove on. Presently she 
called us in, and we found her busy putting 
some things into a basket with a cover. 

“Children,” said she, “come put on your 
thick shoes and your bonnets, and take this 
basket for me over to old Mrs. Carter. I’m 
6ure you know the way, and there is no one 
else to go. I am too busy, Maria is ironing, 
and Nathan has gone to mill. So hurry, for 
it is getting late.” 

We did hurry, for we thought it was fine 
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fun to go to old Mrs. Carter’s by ourselves, 
and we jerked on our shoes, hardly waiting 
to tie them, and ran down to mother, put¬ 
ting on our bonnets as we went. 

“ Now, children, here is the basket; be 
careful, or you will break the jelly glass. 
Tell Mrs. Carter I am sorry little Ben is 
worse. I send her the salve she wants, and 
will be over to see her to-morrow. Now, 
Lucy, you are the oldest, you must carry the 
basket, and if you get tired, Susie can help 
you. And be sure not to stop on the way , as it 
is too late for that this evening.” 

Anti as we skipped down the path, she 
called after us, and laughed, as she said, 

“ Remember Red Ridinghood and the 
wolf!” 

Yes, we remembered the wolf very well, 
for we had two or three pictures of him in 
our Red Ridinghood book ; but we didn’t 
think of him more than a minute, as we 
jumped over the stile, ran through Mr. 
Brown’s meadow, and crossed the fence into 
the lovely little path in the woods ; for it 
was such a pretty way to Mrs. Carter’s. 

The pat|| through the woods wound up the 
side />f a long hill ; it was steep in some 
places, Witli wild flowers and moss growing 
on the banks. The great trees stood so close 
together, that the bright, spring sunshine 
could hardly get through the new, fresh- 
looking leaves, and just little yellow spots 
of light went dancing about in the cool 
shade. But, best of all, far down on the 
other side of the hill, near the foot of it, 
some great big gray rocks stuck out of the 
steep hillside and hung over a little spring, 
that ran out across the path and over the 
stones, with a sweet, singing noise. Long 
vines grew over these rocks, and all about 
them was lovely moss, so green and fresh, 
and all sorts of little plants that we didn’t 
know the names of, but so pretty ! Mrs. 
Carter’s was farther on, beyond a meadow, 
a tiny, brown house, with a garden and a 
brook at one side, and a great old oak tree 
in front. 

Susie and I were always glad to go there. 
Sometimes we went with Maria, when she 
carried work to the old woman, sewing or 
spinning. It was fun to help with the bun¬ 
dles, or the great basket of wool piled up 
like snow. And the old woman was so nice 
looking, with her striped woolen dress, and 
white cap, that had such w ide rutiles, I used 
to wonder if they never fell over on her nose 
—but then they w'ere starched so stiff that 
they stood right straight up. And there 
was a little cupboard in one corner, where 
she alw ays opened a narrow door, and got 


out nice, round cakes of maple sugar for us. 
And then we could run out with Benny, and 
get acorn cups under the big oak. Benny 
w r as her grandson, and lived with her. He 
had lately burnt his leg, and had to stay in 
bed. Mother would go to sec him, and take 
him nice things to eat. It was best of all for 
Susie and me to go with mother, because she 
would w’alk slow' and let us run out into the 
dark woods and make believe we were lost, 
or climb the banks for partridge berries, and 
stop at the spring for pebbles. 

But you sec, this evening that I began to 
tell you about, we could not do anything 
except to walk along the path and carry the 
basket carefully, as mother had told us to 
go straight there and come right back. So 
on we w'ent, up the long hill and down thro* 
the woods on the other side, past the shady 
nook w'here the spring was, and then on 
through the grassy meadow' to the little 
brown house. 

At the door Mrs. Carter met us, and her 
eyes looked so red, I knew she had been 
crying. She seemed so glad wiien I told her 
that mother was coming in the morning. 
She spoke very low— 

“ Benny, poor dear, has been in such 
misery ! but he’s better now', and asleep. 
You must come in and rest, but walk easy.” 

So w'c w ent on our tip toes into the room, 
and it w'as so dark, with something up to 
the window', that w*e could hardly And the 
little bench we ahvays sat on; but at last 
we did, and sat down easy on the edge. And 
I was glad, for I was tired. It was more 
than a mile from our house, and the basket 
was heavy. Susie wasn’t so tired, for she 
had not carried it any. 

So we sat there resting, and presently it 
did not seem so dark, and we eould see the 
bed over in the comer, and something lying 
still in it that we knew was Benny. The old 
woman tipped around softly on her toes, and 
got us maple sugar, and kept whisperiug a 
long something, I don’t know’ wiiut, about 
Ben’s leg, and the jelly, and the doctor, nnd 
mother, and w hat good, little girls w e were. 
And that made me remember, and I told 
Susie we must go ; and then we crept out, 
but Susie’s shoes would squeak. 

We were so glad to get out into the light, 
w'c felt like hopping. The old w oman brought 
the basket and hurried us off. 

“ Put your sugar in there, little dears, and 
run home, for the sun’s ’most dow n ; run.” 

Off we went; but going through the mea¬ 
dow', we got to talking about poor Ben’s leg, 
and how dark it was in that room, and then 
stopped to open the basket and each take a 
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bite of sugar. Then we started again, and 
soon came to our dear little spring. 

“See me run and jump over,” said Susie ; 
and away went her little fat legs. But she 
stumbled and fell flat. 

“ O, Lucy, I am so wet! and my hands are 
so muddy 1” 

I ran and picked her up, told her to wash 
her hands in the stream, and I would get 
some moss for a towel. So, while she dab¬ 
bled her pink fingers in the water, I ran to 
the cliff and stooped for a bit of moss It 
was all so lovely, I could not choose w hich 
piece to take. It seemed a shame to have 
this one spoiled with Susy’s muddy hands, 
and the next piece was covered with fairy 
cups. O, if I only had some of this at home, 
how beautiful it would look in my garden, 
down in the corner where I w’as making a 
rock house! If I could only gather some, 
and put it in that empty basket ! 

Just as I was thinking all this, Susie called, 

“ Lucy, Lucy, just look here 1 such lovely 
pebbles ! Big pink ones, and a white one I 
can ’most see through. Le’s take ’em home 
to our rock house.” 

“ O yes !” and I sprang up But just then 
I thought of whut mother had said, and I 
was so sorry. I did so wish to stay one 
minute, just long enough to get one piece of 
that moss for my garden. And Susie was so 
happy getting her pebbles, and then every¬ 
thing was so still and beautiful. Surely 
mother would not care if I staid here one 
minute. 

The tall trees were still; far away some¬ 
where a bird sang one soft note, and then 
another ; a little breeze came, and made the 
vines near me swing; and far up on the very 
tops of the trees were pale bits of sunshine. 
I stood there, with my hand on the old rock, 
thinking, “ Shall I go ? shall I stay ? Mother 
said—O, mother won’t care,” until Susie 
came fiying toward me with her apron full 
of pebbles. 

“ Lucy, where’s the basket? quick !” 

“ O,” I thought, “ mother won’t care, it 
won’t take a minute.” 

And off I Tan, snatched npthe basket, and 
was soon on my knees gathering the moss; 
sent Susie back for more pebbles ; and now 
my only trouble was to decide which of the 
many beautiful pieces of moss I should take 
home. The basket would not hold much, 
and when it was nearly full, I found such a 
lovely great bed of fairy cups, that I turned 
everything else out, and carefully put a fine 
sheet of it in. The basket was not full yet, 
and close by was some of that delicate moss 
niade ui> of feathery vines. That I must 


have, it would be so charming around ray 
rock house. But it would not do to have it 
on top, it would mash up all the cups ; so 
out I took the cup moss, and, there I the 
poor thing broke right through the middle, 
What a pity ! I tried to patch it together, 
but couldu’t make it stick, and had a great 
time getting it in again At last the basket 
was full, and I was just rising up to go, when 
I saw across the stream a great tuft of fern, 
just the very thing to plant in my garden. 
So, over I jumped, scrambled up the bank, 
reached it, slipped dowm again, and soon had 
it packed in with the moss. 

“ There, it’s all done ! now I’ll go!” 

But as I raised myself up and lifted the 
basket, I grew scared and sick. It was 
almost dark, and all that long, lonesome 
way yet to go l I ran to Susie, telling her 
to come, quick, it was getting dark. But 
when she jumped up, aud I saw her dripping 
apron and muddy hands, I thought I must 
stop one moment more to fix her, for mother 
would be so displeased. I w rung the water 
out of her apron, and tried to wash her 
hands, but I trembled so I couldn’t do it 
right. After awhile, though, I got her 
pretty straight, took tight hold of her hand, 
and catching up the basket, we ran up the 
path into the w'oods. 

At first it did not seem so dark, and I be¬ 
gan to feel better, for I could see the little 
path quite plain, and Susie kept talkiug of 
our “ pretties” in the basket. But the path 
got steep, Susie stumped her toe on an old 
root and fell down, and cried so that I had 
hard work to pull her up and get her to go 
on. She declare she could not w r alk, but I 
begged her to try, for, O, it was getting *o 
dark ! She quit crying and looked around 
for a minute, but only to break out into a 
dreadful scream. 

“O, Lucy, we’ll be lost In these dark, hor¬ 
rid woods ! Why didn’t we go right home, 
as mother told us? Lucy, I can’t see which 
way to go. 0, Lucy, why don’t you talk? 
8ay somethin’ to me !” 

But I w as too miserable to say one word. 
I w*as too wretched even to cry. I just took 
her hand and helped her along, hurrying on 
as fast as I could. It was steep; I had to 
strain my eyes now to see the path, and 
sometimes for a minute I could not see it at 
all; but still I must keep on, so tired, so 
scared, such a miserable little girl! all the 
time thinking, knowing it was my fault; 
that if I had not stopped at the spring to 
look at that moss, and then wish for it; and 
then let myself listen to the voice in my 
heart that kept telling me mother wouldn’t 
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care if I staid just one minute to gather it. 
O, if I only had been good, and gone home! 
As for the moss, I hated to think of it. 
Maybe I would be lost and die in these dark 
woods, and then I’d never see my rock house 
any more, nor my garden, nor dear father 
and mother. When I thought of them I 
just sat right down and cried as if my heart 
would break. Of course, hearing me cry, 
made Susie cry worse, and w'hen I heard her 
sobbing and calling for mother, I cried the 
more, to think I had brought all this trouble 
on poor little sister. 

But I knew' we must go on, so I got up, 
took Susie’s hand, and ran on. Presently 
there was a place where the w’oods were not 
so thick, and it w asn’t quite so dark. I saw 
the path again, and found we were nearly at 
the top of the hill. I was so glad, I told 
Susie never to mind now, we were not lost, 
and wc could soon run down the long hill 
and be almost home. 

Just as wc got to the top of the hill, there 
was a sound of rustling in the bushes by the 
path, and there, in the darkness, was a big, 
black something coming toward us. 

In a minute I remembered what mother 
had said about the w olf and Red Ridinghood. 
This must be a wolf come to eat me up be¬ 
cause I had been bad and disobeyed my 
mother; and, O, he would eat poor Susie, 
too 1 Scared almost out of my wits, I seized 
my sister’s hand, and ran as fast as my feet 
could carry me, down that long hillside. On, 
on—faster and faster—Susie shrieking and 
stumbling, while all the time I could see 
over my shoulder that black thing running 
after us. Wc w ere nearly at the fence. If I 
could only get there and get Susie over! 
Now’ I fairly liew’ down the steep path. Wc 
were nearly through the trees, and it seemed 
lighter. I could see the fence, when my foot 
caught in a root, and down I fell, and rolled 
over, pulling Susie with me. Before I could 
get up, something dark came between me 
and the sky, I felt the black thing jump right 
on me, shaggy hair fell in my face, hot breath 
blew on my check, and I gave one big scream, 
shut my eyes, and remembered no more. 

When I opened my eyes a little, everything 
w as in a blaze of light. I heard a great ring¬ 
ing in my ears, and voices. Then I opened 
my eyes wide, and saw' I was not dead, but 
in our kitchen at home, lying on the settle. 
My face was all as wet as could be, mother 
was close by me, and she had been crying. 
There was Maria washing Susie, and father 
was .laughing at her, for she was torn and 
muddy all over, and so sleepy she was mak¬ 
ing great yawrns with her muddy mouth. 


Mr. Brown was standing talking to father, 
and Mr. Brown’s great, big Newfoundland 
dog w'as standing by, looking at me and 
wagging his tall. 

For a minute I thought it must be a dream; 
but when mother leaned over me and said, 
“ Lucy,” I remembered everything. And 
how' ashamed I did feel; but I sat right up 
and told father and mother all I had done- 
how I had disobeyed her, how dark it got, and 
how' we ran ; and then how the w’olf caine 
after me, and I fell, and he jumped on me. 

“ But O, father,” I said, “ how did I get 
home, and where is the w’olf?” - 

Mr. Browm began to laugh, but my father 
looked sorry, and sat down beside me and 
took my hand in his. 

“ Lucy, dear child, when people do wrong, 
everything frightens them. The wolf was 
only Mr Brown’s Tiger, that plays with you 
so often. When you got scared and ran, he 
ran, too, to have a nice play ; and when you 
fell, and he jumped on you to lick your face, 
you w’ere so frightened yon fainted. I had 
just started to look for you, and met Mr. 
Brow n coming through the meadow Wcgot 
to the fence just as you fell dowm and scream¬ 
ed. Lucy, my darling, let this be a lesson.” 

And it was a lesson For years after that, 
whenever I was tempted to disobey my dear, 
kind mother, I would remember how I felt 
when I thought the wolf was after me, and 
I would shiver and turn away. Nothing 
then could tempt me to disobey. 


GATHER WITH CARE 

BY II. E. B. 

" Be circumspect,” my mother said. 

In accents soft and low ; 

I hear her plainly now ns when 
She spoke long years ago. 

Full well she knew the world’s deep arts. 
Its evil and deceit; 

And from its hidden snares she fain 
Would save my eager feet. 

And so in parable she spoke— 

11 All arc not good ns fair; 

Gay flow ers spring up on every side. 

But pluck, my love, with care ; 

The rose conceals a cruel thorn, 

The nightshade, poisonous breath, 

The poppy flaunts its gaudy head 
Above the seeds of death. 

“ Heed not the tallest or the gay; 

But in its lowly bed. 

Seek where the perfumed violet 
Bends down its modest head. 

The lily, and the heartsease, too, 

Are innocent as fair; 

Ah! flowers abound on every side. 

But gather, love, with care.” 
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FIGHTING THE ENEMY. 

BY BMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

CHAPTER II. 

When the yard was raked clean of chips, 
and the brush and rubbish of the garden 
piled up ready for a bonfire, Jonas sat down 
on the back porch to rest a ljttle before 
milking time. He fell to thinking, as he 
often did, of what he mcaftt to do on the 
farm when he was a man. 

“Aunt Marcia never would want the old 
house torn down,” he thought, “ but I could 
build a wing out towards the garden, with a 
long piazza for roses to climb around—red 
and white ones, like Cap’n Taylor’s; and 
I’ll cut down the great, high, parlor win¬ 
dows, so we can see out without standing 
up ; and we might have some folding doors, 
only they’d have to open in the kitchen, and 
I don’t know as that would be very nice.” 

So Jonas went on, planning what he meant 
to do, and what he meant to be ; building 
just such castles in the air as all young 
hearts delight in. This building of air cas¬ 
tles is not always such idle and useless work 
as many people think it. There never was 
anything grand and beautiful built upon the 
solid earth, that did not first take shape in 
some one’s busy fancy. Dream out as many 
lofty castles as you please, only remember 
that they arc of no use until real practical 
labor takes vigorous hold of them and fulfils 
your dreams for you. It is dreaming with¬ 
out working that ruins so many lives. 

When the sun began to got low down over 
Walnut Hill, Jonas took his milk pails and 
went out to the shed, where the sleek, glossy 
cows were patiently waiting for him. Then 
he carried the brimming pails to the milk 
room, and carefully strained the milk into 
the bright pans. Out again to the pump, 
whose clumsy, wooden spout had been the 
fountain for a whole generation. Scores of 
sunburned faces had been washed and cooled 
there, before Jonas ever dipped his curly 
head in the deep tin basin that always stood 
in the trough. Even the iron handle was 
worn as smooth as glass by the touch of the 
many hands that had worked it. 

“ It’s sucii a generous old pump,” Jonas 
thought, as the broad stream went gushing 
into the basin; “ it just spouts out the 
water as if it loved toand he pumped a 
few strokes for the pleasure of seeing it 
flow. Then he tilled the little blue pitcher, 
and went in to his supper. He looked at 
the table with a good deal of satisfaction, as 
he took off* the cloth. Aunt Marcia’s meals 


were always nice, but when she went aw r ay, 
she was sure to leave some special dainty for 
Jonas. To-night it took the shape of a 
great, white, flaky tart, with its delicate 
walls filled with such clear, sparkling jelly 
as only Aunt Marcia could make. 

“ She’s real good, Aunt Marcia is,” thought 
Jonas, beginning, boy fashion, with the tart. 
Twice, while he was eating, he fancied he 
heard a noise in the milk room, and finally 
he got up and went in there to see if it was 
possible that the cat could have forgotten 
her propriety so far as to jump in the win¬ 
dow. No cat was there, but the door was 
wide open, although he was sure he had 
shut it. He went towards it wonderingly, 
thinking to himself that Aunt Marcia would 
not think him so very reliable, after all, if 
she knew. To his great astonishment, there 
sat Billy Shaw on the little bench by the 
door where they kept the milk pails. He 
looked up and nodded at Jonas with a half 
grin on his face, but Jonas could not speak 
a word for clear astonishment. 

“ You wasn’t lookin’ for visitors, I reckon,” 
said Billy, whirling his torn hat in his hands. 

“ No,” stammered Jonas, glancing around 
the milk room ; “ I heard a noise, and I 
thought maybe it was the cat.” 

He looked- around the room again, and 
hesitated about closing the door. 

“ O, you needn’t to examine,” said Billy ; 
“I haven’t took nothin’, not yet. I only 
was tryin’ to peck through the crack to 
make sure the old un’ wasn’t to home.” 

“Do you mean Aunt Marcia? she’s gone 
away, up to Cap’n Taylor’s to tea,” said 
Jonas. 

“ I know. I seen her go by with her gown 
a-shinln’, but I was afeard maybe she’d come 
back.” 

“ What did you want?” asked Jonas, doubt¬ 
fully. Then suddenly thinking of his supper, 
he seized Billy by the hand and said, “ O, 
Billy, come in to supper with me. I’m hav¬ 
ing it all alone by myself, and there’s enough 
for three or four boys.” 

Billy got up willingly enough, and fol¬ 
lowed Jonas into the kitchen. His hungry 
eyes fairly sparkled, as he looked at the nice 
things. Jonas brought another plate and 
.began to load it with food. 

“ There was a tart,” he said, “ but I ate 
that up first. I’m real sorry I began with 
that, but here’s biscuit, and doughnuts, and 
custard pic.” 

Billy made no remarks, but ate ns if he 
was half famished. When he had satisfied 
his appetite, he leaned back with a long 
breath, and asked, 
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44 I say, Jonas, you don’t get such stuff as 
that to eat every day, do you?” 

44 Not the same always,” said Jonas ; 44 but 
we always have something good. Aunt 
Mama likes to make goodies, and I like to 
eat ’em.” 

44 Ducky’ll get a good supper up to the 
Cup’n’s,” said Billy; 44 she’s up there playin’ 
with the gals, and most like Mis’ Taylor’ll 
give her a basket of things to bring home. 
The}’ can (jive, all of ’em; but when it comes 
to helpin’ us to make a decent livin’ our¬ 
selves, they don’t want us round—me nor 
Nancy.” 

44 What did you come here to-night for ?” 
asked Jonas, suddenly. 

“Tosec you,” said Billy, 44 ’cause I know’d 
she was away. You don’t think I came to 
steal?” he added, suddenly. 

44 No, indeed,” said Jonas, 44 I’m sure you 
didn’tand he felt ashamed of the suspicion 
that had crossed his mind for an instant. 

44 1 never stole nothing yet, though I don’t 
sec as it’s the wust thing a body can do to 
take bread, when you’re starvin’, from them 
as has plenty. But I never done it, and I 
don’t calculate to, not if I can get a chance 
to work, fair aud honest.” 

44 O, I hope you will get a place,” said 
Jonas; 44 you mustn’t get discouraged.” 

“ I shall wait awhile—a week, maybe—and 
then, when marm comes out, if nothing 
don’t turn up, I’m bound to go off. I can’t 
stand it here, anyhow. I’d go off now, only 
it seems kind of sneakin’ to leave all them 
poor young ones for Nancy to see after.” 

44 1 tell you what, Billy, the very best thing 
you can do is to come down here to-morrow', 
some time, and just ask Aunt Marcia, fair 
and square, to hire you. Ask her to try you 
for a week or two, at any rate.” 

44 I’ll do it,” said Billy, picking up his old 
cap, “and then if she won’t try me, I’m 
bound to go to sea.” 

44 1 don’t believe I’d go to sea,” said Jonas, 
thoughtfully; 44 not till I’d tried and tried, 
and found out for sure there wasn’t any 
chance for me here. Seems to me It would 
be a great deal grander to stand right 
by and tight it out like one of those old 
heroes.” 

Jonas lifted his eyes to the little book 
shelf where stood the few volumes of history 
he owned. The one with the red mark flut¬ 
tering out was little sketches called 44 Men 
w ho have Conquered,” and Jonas liked that 
best of all. He almost forgot Billy, as he 
looked at it; but a sharp click of the garden 
gate made them both start, for Aunt Marcia 
had come home. Billy darted away in an 


instant, leaving Jonas standing half confused 
on the kitchen floor. 

“Well, Jonns,” said Aunt Marcia, won¬ 
dering at his startled face. 

44 Billy Shaw was here,” said Jonas, sim¬ 
ply, 44 and he ran aw’ay so quick, when he 
heard you coming, I believe he half fright¬ 
ened me.” 

44 Billy Shaw!” exclaimed Aunt Marcia, 
in surprise ; 44 that’s strange company for 
you, Jonas.” 

44 Yes,” said Jonas. 44 1 don’t really know 
what made him come here, only he was in 
trouble, and he was hungry, I think. I gave 
him a part of my supper. You don’t care, 
do you ?” 

“Of course not. I might have known 
you’d contrive to give somebody that tart, 
w'hen I took so much pains to bake it.” 

“I didn’t, though, nuntie ; I ate it all up 
myself, before he came—it was too splendid 
to keep.” 

44 Well, there’s so much gain, anyway,” 
said Aunt Marcia, with a smile. 44 But what 
made Billy Shaw come to you, I wonder ?” 

44 O, you know w’c went to school together 
till his father sent him to work at the brew¬ 
ery. It seems strange, too, for Billy*was a 
6mart scholar, till he went there, and he 
just picked up all of old Rooney’s ignorant 
talk, until now he doesn’t know how to 
speak decent English.” 

44 What did he go among such folks for?” 

44 Because Rooney would hire him, and no 
one else would ; and I think, Aunt Marcia, 
though he didn’t say so, that he wanted to 
earn money most of all to keep his mother 
from stealing. Oh ! isn’t it dreadful ?” 

44 Dreadful enough,” said Aunt Marcia, 
carefully folding aw ay her shawl, and luying 
it in the great mahogany bureau, which 
never was opened except on special occa¬ 
sions. There floated up to her a faint odor 
of rose leaves and lavender, which always 
recalled the pale, sweet face, with its saintly 
setting of silver hair, which she laid away a 
few years before, to dw ell among holy memo¬ 
ries. A mother’s memory ! Touching and 
sanctifying even the common household 
walks and ways—how would it be if any 
evil, any shadow of reproach could follow 
it ? Aunt Marcia shuddered, as she shut the 
door, and went about her work. The spot¬ 
less dress was changed for home attire, but, 
as she was busy here and there in her milk 
room and cellar, the innocent blue eyes of 
little Ducky Shaw followed and haunted her 
everywhere. 

To Jonas’s great disappointment, Billy 
did not make his appearance the next day, 
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nor the next. Then he heard that old 
Rooney the brewer had offered him five dol¬ 
lars to do some carting for him, and had 
agreed to pay him a day’s work in advance 
if lie would only undertake the job. 

“ Marm will be home in a few days,” said 
Billy, “and I can’t let her come back to an 
empty house. When there’s bread for the 
young ones, I’ll come and see about the 
farm.” 

44 Mrs. Shaw has come home,” said Joias 
to his aunt, one evening. 44 1 saw her go 
by, to-day, and she looked pale and sick.” 

Aunt Marcia started, and dropped a stitch 
from her knitting, but she only said “Poor 
creature!” in a compassionate tone. 

The next morning she took her covered 
basket on her arm, put on her gingham sun- 
bonnet, and went down to the back gate 
where Jonas was chopping brush. 

44 I’m going away an hour or so,” she said, 
stopping at the gate. 

44 Ycs’m,” said Jonas, pausing, with his 
hatchet half raised. 

She went on a few steps, then, out of her 
clear, downright honesty, despising conceal • 
ment as the next thing to deception, she 
turned back and said, deliberately, 

44 1 am going up to Sam Shaw’s. I want 
to see for myself just how matters are up 
there, and if they need any of my help, I’m 
not the one to hold back.” 

44 I’m glad,” said Jonas, heartily. 44 1 
believe that you can help everybody, Aunt 
Marcia.” 

Every step she took towards the old house 
increased the pitying thought in her heart, 
until she felt ready to forget everything, and 
only sec her old schoolmate in the poor, dis¬ 
graced woman before her 

A troop of little children played merrily 
in the sand by the roadside. They didn’t 
know anything of disgrace from either father 
or mother. Mother was at home again, and 
they had plenty of food for the hour, and so 
they were satisfied to play in the spring 
sunshine. 

Through the open door she could see 
mother aud daughter at work. The mother, 
pale and gloomy, sat by the window mend¬ 
ing a little torn dress, while Nancy, with 
marks of tears on her swollen face, was 
washing the dishes. She saw Aunt Marcia 
first, and turned hastily away; but her 
mother glanced up with a defiant look, and 
coldly bade her come in. Aunt Marcia 
walked straight in, as one might walk up to 
the stake, and held out her hand to Mrs. 
Shaw with a simple 

44 How do you do, Rebecca?” 


Mrs. Shaw neither tool* her hand nor re¬ 
fused it. She looked in her face a moment 
with a hard, resolute stare, and then sat 
down, saying, 

44 1 wonder what sent you here, Marcia 
Hale?” 

Aunt Marcia sat down, too, and took off 
her bonnet. She tried to say a few common¬ 
place words to the poor woman, but she 
heard her in silence a moment, and then 
burst out in the most bitter complaints of 
her lot, and of the hard fate that had taken 
all the pleasure out of her life. 

In the back door sat Nancy, sobbing, too, 
in utter despair; and Aunt Marcia felt, all 
at once as if she had opened a door from 
her own pleasant, happy life, into one of suf¬ 
fering and horror. 

44 You think you’re better’n I am, Marcia 
Hale,” she said ; 44 you think you’d lie down 
in your grave and die, before you’d steal a 
crumb. Maybe you would; but you don’t 
know anything about it. It ain’t just going 
hungry yourself, but seeing the children 
starve, and hearing such babies as this one 
here sobbing in their sleep for bread! aud 
then to know* it never would be any better ; 
not to-morrow, or any other day. I teli you, 
Marcia Hale, if the Lord had forgotten all 
about you, and didn’t do so much for you as 
He docs for the wild beasts, you cau’t begin 
to tell what you’d do.” 

Aunt Marcia could only look at her in 
silent pity. The little children came around 
the door, and peeped in shyly at her. Little 
Ducky w atched her a minute with her inno¬ 
cent eyes, and then came fearlessly up and 
laid her hand on her knee. 

“I ’member you,” she said. 44 You w*as 
up to Minnie Taylor’s, when w*e played tea.” 

44 Yes, I remember you,” said Aunt Mar¬ 
cia 44 Where’s your red cloak ?” 

“ O, that w as Ccly’s I don’t have any 
pitty fings,” said the child, regretfully; 
44 wasn’t it beaufttle t but when Nancy’s ship 
comes in, she’ll buy me lots of nice lings, 
and a red cloak just like that, with a longer 
tassel. Nancy told us about It, evenings, 
w hen mother went away so long visiting.” 

44 1 brought you something in my basket 
to play tea with,” said Aunt Marcia, taking 
out some cakes and turnovers, and distribut¬ 
ing them among the children. 

Away w r ent the little troop, with shouts 
and laughter, to their playhouses under the 
great rock. Their mother half smiled, look¬ 
ing after them, and said, 

“ I remember so well, when your mother 
used to give us girls cakes to play tea with 
in just that way. Oh ! Marcia Hale, what 
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has become of all the happiness of my 
life ?” 

“You’ve had a hard time, Becky,” said 
Aunt Marcia, as gently as she could, “ and 
a great deal to try and trouble you. I don’t 
think the Lord means to be a hard master, 
and reckon unreasonably with us ; and you 
know He says He’ll never let us be tempted 
more’n we are able to bear. We ought to 
trust Him to make a way for us out of our 
troubles, and I think He will.” 

Mrs. Shaw shook her head sadly, and said, 

“He helps some, and lets others alone; 
it can’t be any other way, for He won't 
help me.” 

“ Because you got impatient, and tried to 
help yourself,” said Aunt Marcia. 

Mrs. Shaw looked up quickly, with an 
angry flush on her face, but it passed away. 

44 1 want to do something for you,” Aunt 
Marcia went on. “ I’ve been thinking about 
it for several days, trying to find out what 
was the best thing for us both.” 

Nancy fairly held her breath with eager¬ 
ness to hear what she was going to snv, she 
felt so sure she was going to hire Billy to 
work on the farm. 

“ You’ve got a large family of children, 
and it costs a great deal to feed and clothe 
them. Now I’ve been thinking I should 
like to take one of your little girls ; I should 
like to take Ducky, if you'd just give her to 
me out and out, and I’d do iny best to bring 
her up smart and respectable.” 

“ O my poor Billy!” thought Nancy, 
“won’t nobody help you?” 

Mrs. Shaw looked straight Into Aunt Mar¬ 
cia’s eyes, but did not speak a word 

“She shall go to school ; I’ll do just as 
well for her as I do for Jonas.” 

Mrs. Shaw finished her work, and rose up 
with the faded little garment in her hand. 
There was a world of unutterable scorn in 
the expression of her face, as she folded her 
thin hands tightly over her chest. 

“ Folks give away dog *, sometimes,” she 
said, then paused as if she didn’t know what 
further to say 

“But, Becky, you must see,” said Aunt 
Marcia. 

“ Don’t talk to me, Marcia Hale; you can’t 
do anything to help me; I might have known 
you couldn’t. Go your own ways, and leave 
me to mine. There’s one road for me to walk 
in and another for you ; but whichever way 
I go, I take all mine with me.” 

She almost hurried her away, as if afraid 
she might take one of her children by force. 
But as Aunt Marcia turned around, half be¬ 
wildered, to shut the broken gate, she saw 


Nancy with her apron over her head, and 
Mrs. Shaw rocking back and forth in her 
rickety chair. She carried home a heavy 
feeling at her heart, that not even the bright 
face that met her at the gate could quite 
relieve. 

“ Mr. Pettis has been here to see about 
the calves, and he said he’d stop on his way 
back.” 

44 Well,” said Aunt Marcia, “ I might just 
as well have staid at home in the first place, 
for all the good I’ve done.” 

44 Didn’t you see Billy?” asked Jonas, in a 
toue of disappointment. 

44 Billy? No, I didn’t expect to see him.” 

44 O,” said Jonas, “I thought —I didn’t 
know'—” 

Aunt Marcia was already In the house, but 
presently she came to the door again and 
said, “Jonas, what i6 Billy Shaw doing 
now’ ?” 

44 Drawing barrels for the brewery,” said 
Jonas, reluctantly ; for he knew that his 
aunt would count it very little short of a 
crime. 

All the forenoon she was busy w ith her 
work. Just after dinner, Billy Shaw walked 
deliberately up the road, and stopped at the. 
fence to talk with Jonas. She could not 
help seeing that he was as carefully dressed 
as could be w ith his shabby clothes, and his 
brow’n curls were almost as neat as those 
that clustered under her boy’s cap. 

“ I wonder what he w T ants?” she thought 
to herself. But she had not long to wonder, 
for Billy opened the gate and w’alkcd straight 
up the path to the porch where she was 
picking over seed com. He took off his cap 
and leaned back against the post,* with a 
fearless look in his eyes. 

“ I heard you w anted a boy to help on the 
farm,” he said, “and I want a place to 
work.” 

“ Yes, I want some one,” said Aunt Mar¬ 
cia, simply. 

“ I don’t know as you w’ant me,” said 
Billy ; “ nobody wants me as I can find out; 
but I w’ant to work. I’m strong—I can lift 
as much as a man. I ain’t a beggar, but if 
you’ll take me and try me, it’ll be givin’ me 
a chance to be a man. I never had none 
yet.” 

Aunt Marcia looked keenly but kindly at 
the boy. Her pity was touched, but it was 
a serious thing, in those simple, New Eng¬ 
land households, to take a new member in. 
Hired help were not a class that dwelt apart 
from the family, but master and mistress, 
servant and child, made one common social 
life. Could she take this ignorant boy, with 
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all the wrong training for fifteen years, for a 
companion to Jonas? 

“Do you use tobacco?” she asked, 
presently. 

“ No ma'am. 1 tried oncet, but I give 
it up.” 

“ Do you ever swear ?” 

Billy quailed a little at the clear eye that 
pointed this question, but he looked up again 
with a glowing face and said, 

“ I can’t say I never did swear. I’ve said 
some bad words: but I’ll stop. I’ll never 
swear again; and I’m in dead earnest on 
that, ma'am.” 

Aunt Marcia looked a little doubtful, but 
she went on with her questioning. 

“If you come here, Billy 8haw, you’ll 
come Into a Christian family, and I expect 
every one in my family to act like Chris¬ 
tians. Will you agree to go to meeting 
every 8unday, and not be lounging round 
a-flshing?” 

“ Ycs’m,” said Billy, “ I’ll go to meetin’.” 
But this was the hardest promise that he 
made. 

“ And another thing is, you’ve picked up 
a low way of talking from those ignorant 
. creatures at the brewery, and I want you to 
drop it. Your mother never talked so, and 
it ain’t decent and respectable. Jonas says 
you know better—you’ve been to school.” 

. “ Yes’m,” said Billy, whirling his cap; 
“but they w'ere always chaffin’ me about 
tryin’ to be smartcr’n they was, and I didn’t 
see, after all, as 'twas any use tryin’ to be 
decent.” 

“ It’s always of use to try to be decent,” 
said Aunt Marcia, finishing up her basket of 
corn, and brushing the dust from her apron 
She looked at Billy a moment in silence, 
wishing in the bottom of her heart she had 
never seen or heard of him, but doubting 
whether she did not owe him a duty, 
after all. 

“Well,” she said, suddenly, “you may 
come here again to-morrow morning. I 
must have a chance to think about this over 
night.” 

Billy started to go, but she called him 
back before he had reached the gate. 

“ I don’t know as I am likely to be any 
wiser to-morrow than I am now. I have 
thought about this n good deal, and pretty 
much made up my mind to speak to John 
Bowers about coming here, but I think it’ll 
be no more than fair to give you a chance, 
for you need it, and John doesn’t. If you’re 
a mind to come two weeks just on trial, you 
may come, and after that we’ll settle mat¬ 
ters if you stay.” 


“I’ll come,” said Billy, eagerly; “I’ll 
come, and work like the—” 

“ Billy Shaw 1” said Aunt Marcia, sternly, 
“don’t you forget yourself again, or that’ll 
put an end to everything.” 

“ I won’t,” sald*Billy, humbly ; “ but I 
never was so glad in my life, before, and I 
was just goin’ to say somethin’. 'Twan’t 
swearln’, though—truly now.” 

“ Let your communication be yea, yea, and 
nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evtf,” quoted Aun^ Marcia, sol¬ 
emnly. 

“ Yes’ra,” said Billy, meekly, not at all 
understanding what she meant. 

And then he hurried away to tell Jonas, 
as he went home. 

[To be continued.] 

QUEER DICK. 

BY GEORGE COOPER. 

He will never be tall, 

His legs are so small! 

The jacket he wears almost touches the floor. 

Hf slides down the stairs, 

And pops unawares 

His head thro’ the window, in spite of the door. 
He’s busy all day 
In some sort of way ; 

By turns he’s a soldier, a doctor, a clown. 

Ten boats are begun; 

The kites that are done, 

I’m sure would supply half the boys in the town. 
He dabbles in paint; 

His questions are quaint, 

And answers to all of them can’t be supplied: 
He trots off to school, 

And then, as a rule. 

He sees home two misses, with evident pride. 

He dressed up the cat 
In wrapper and hat; 

He drags all the beggars in, out of the street; 
Poor dogs gone astray 
Are quite in his way ; 

be traded his clothes from his head to his feet. 
In spite of rebuffs. 

For buttons and cuffs 

He still entertains an unbounded delight— 

And two or three pairs 
Of braces he wears— [tight. 

They’ll lift him up some day, he pulls them so 
He’s on the lookout 
For whiskers to sprout; 

He stands on his head, on a trumpet he toots. 
He sleeps with a boar; 

He’s anxious to vote: 

And often he jumps into bed in his boots, 

So, queer Dick, good bye! 

A hat that is high 

He thinks now would suit him beyond any doubt. 
He’s only just five, 

And if he should thrive, 

I wonder what kind of a man he’ll turn out 1 
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VORACITY OF THE SHARK. 

BY AN OLD NAVIGATOR. 

Many of my young readers have no doubt 
heard of this voracious salt-water fish, and 
they will hardly credit how very dangerous 
they are to the sailor who is so unfortunate 
as to fall overboard from the ship. From 
the young shark, two or three feet long, to 
the monster of fourteen to sixteen feet, they 
are more or less dangerous, with their two 
and three rows of teeth, formed like and as 
sharp as the smallest and finest saw. The 
capacious mouth is, as it were, under the 
throat, and quite different in that respect 
from any other species of fish I have yet seen 
in the sea ; and when they are about to bite, 
they turn half round, so that the white of 
the belly is seen, before they can lay hold of 
any thing with the mouth. But in the largest 
size, there are six or seven rows of these for¬ 
midable teeth, denoting, as the sailors say, 
the age of the fish; and I have often, after 
the jaws have been cut out and cleaned, 
slipped them easily over my head, and well 
down on my shoulders. 

Well-authenticated cases have occurred, in 
which, at the startling cry of “ A man over¬ 
board !” the boat is hastily lowered from 
the ship to save his life, and if it be a fine 
day and a smooth sea, with a shark not far 
off, it would be a wonder indeed if the boat 
was in time to save the unfortunate man from 
the jaws of this rapacious monster, for he is 
also hastening to the spot, determined on 
taking off a leg or an arm, or a portion of 
the body, at one dreadful bite. Barely saved 
from drowning by his terror-stricken ship¬ 
mates, who have seen the shark approach¬ 
ing, his bleeding and mangled body is hastily 
drugged into the boat, only to be again con¬ 
signed to the deep in a few’ short hours. 
Who then of the ship’s crew can help being 
grieved at such a fearful death of one of 
their number, and vowing deadly revenge on 
their common enemy, the shark ? 

But we shall now’ try to capture one of 
these monsters. On a fine, calm day at sea, 
the back fin of a large shark is seen above 
the water, slowly moving round the ship, as 
if watching for what he can get of the cook’s 
slops, for he is evidently hungry. As he 
makes a dash at the refuse thrown from the 
ship, the cry resounds, “ A shark ! a shark !” 
and all is now excitement, from the captain 
to the cabin boy. Even the w’heelsman, who 
is drowsily steering the ship on this fine day, 
is roused up to activity, and drops his wheel 
to join in the task of capturing the enemy. 


“ Bring along the shark hook 1” calls the 
captain. “Get a bait, quickly, men I Look 
sharp!” 

A bait is hastily cut, about a pound of salt 
pork, and securely fixed to the barbed hook; 
not a large hook, for a pike or sturgeon, but 
a perfect monster hook, with a chain about 
two feet long attached, which the shark can’t 
bite through, and stout enough to hold the 
favorite dog of any of the readers of Thb 
Little Corporal, let him be ever so big. 
A stout rope is then made fast to the chain, 
and the baited hook is thrown over the stern 
with a splash that attracts his attention, and 
soon the shark is seen swimming swiftly 
toward the bait. He stops for a moment, 
and but a moment, turning quickly half 
round, till the white of his belly is seen, and 
perfectly regardless of the whole crew, who 
are now collected watching his motions, he 
darts with the swiftness of lightning at the 
bait, and is soon securely hooked by one of 
his capacious jaw6. Dashing furiously from 
side to side, the hook gets more securely 
fastened. The sailors, now’ laughing at his 
vain struggles, ease the rope a little, and 
then haul it tight again, to play with him a 
little. When he is exhausted, our jolly 
sailors, pulling all together on the rope, 
soon have him suspended between the ship 
and the sea, perfectly helpless. Then a slip 
noose is got round the tail, and with shouts 
of delight he is dragged on deck. Now’ take 
care of his powerful tail, as he lashes the 
deck in impotent fury from side to side, or 
he will surely break someone’s legs. And 
what a monster! he is fully fourteen feet 
long, with a great, heavy body, stout and 
thick in proportion. But here comes the 
carpenter, with his sharp axe, and watching 
a chance, with one chop, ofl goes the offend¬ 
ing tail. The blood fairly streams from the 
shark, and our clean, white quarter deck is 
besmeared with it in all directions. He is 
soon quiet, and very shortly his throat is cut, 
and with a few spasmodic jerks he expires. 

As the shark is very’ rarely eaten by sailors, 
*one now' claims his back bone to make a 
walking stick for a friend on shore ; another 
claims his jaws, to clean and carry home, or 
perhaps to present to the captain, if he is at 
all respected by the crew ; while the tall is 
nailed up in a conspicuous place about the 
forecastle, or place where the sailors live, as 
a trophy. Thus the process of dissection 
goes on, to the great delight of the crew, 
who are anxiously watching the opening of 
his capacious stomach, to see what he has 
picked up from other ships, as many strange 
things have been found there, that have fallen 
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overboard from vessels ; but in tills case we 
find nothing but some of the refuse that the 
cook had thrown overboard. The cut-up 
carcase is again ignomlniously cast overboard 
to feed any of his brother sharks that may 
coine along, and cleaning our blood-stained 
deck, the crew once more resume their vari¬ 
ous duties, and the sliip is again quiet. This 
shark has six rows of teeth in his jaws, de¬ 
noting that he is at least six years old ; and 
I can easily slip the jaws over my head after 
they are cleaned. 

I will relate one or two instances of the 
voracity of this dreaded enemy of sailors, 
which I think will be interesting. 

We had sailed from a port on the coast of 
Peru, bound for England, with a fine breeze, 
but on the following day it fell dead calm. 
Some of our crew had been washing their 
clothes, as sailors on a long voyage have no 
one to do that for them. One of my ship¬ 
mates had fastened a rope to a pair of trou¬ 
sers, and lowered them into the water, where 
they kept dipping with the motion of the 
ship, cleaning off the soap suds that remained. 
He then went to breakfast, and on coming to 
take in his trousers, afterward, found they 
were gone, except a very small portion still 
on the rope. They had been cut away as 
clean as if with a knife, and we soon discov¬ 
ered the cause. A large shark was seen not 
far away, who must have snapped them off, 
and we knew from that he was very hungry. 
The 6hark hook was baited with a tempting 
piece of pork, and we very soon had him 
hooked and on deck. On cutting open the 
stomach, the pants were found but little 
the worse. My young friends can conceive 
what a laugh we had over the matter, as we 
recovered the missing pants. 

The captain of a ship at a place called 
Bonny, on the coast of Africa, was going on 
board his ship, the worse for liquor, of which 
he was too fond. He missed his hold and 
fell into the water between the ship and the 
boat. His crew at once went to his assist¬ 
ance, but on trying to pull him into the 
boat, he cried, “For God’s sake, men, let 
me go.” Easing their hold a little, they 
could not understand what was wrong; but 
again pulling him up into the boat, they 
found that a shark had attacked him, and so 
dreadfully lacerated one of his legs, that it 
had to be amputated immediately. By very 
great care and good medical attendance, his 
life was saved. 

With one more story, I will conclude this 
article. An old and very large shark in a 
port in the West Indies, was called by the 
sailors, 44 Man-o’-war Tom,” a terror to the 


erew f s of the ships of war stationed there. 
He effectually prevented the men from 
swimming to the shore and deserting from 
their ships. For this he W’as regularly fed, 
by orders from the commanding officers, and 
no one was allowed to molest him or to 
attempt his capture. Rather a strange order, 
you will say, and somewhat of a cruel one, 
too, if any ]>oor sailor should fall overl>ourd 
by accident. 

ABOUT HARRY’S VISIT TO HIS 
GRANDMOTHER. 

BY ANNIE MOORE. 


I stayed a whole fortnight ut Grandma 
Martin’s. It was perfectly splendid. Grand¬ 
ma always has a jar in the pantry full of 
cookies, and you can help yourself; and 
apples, and nuts, and everything. O, I did 
W'ish Nelly was there. 

Grandma is an old lady. I believe she is 
almost a hundred. Any way she’s seventy. 
She’s very fond of me, and she knits all my 
stockings and mittens, and she plays check¬ 
ers with me. But I can beat her just as easy 
as anything. She hardly ever gets any kings, 
and then she forgets to put crowns on them 
unless I tell her. And once we were playing 
and we couldn’t seem to jump each other, 
or do anything ; and by and by I found that 
I had set my men on the black spots, and 
grandma had put hers on the white ones, so 
neither of us could have beaten if I hadn’t 
found it out. 

I like to go and see grandma. You go in 
the cars, and then the house is only a little 
way from the depot, about as far as from 
here to the corner. No one lives with grand¬ 
ma but Aunt Rachel and Penny—she’s a 
black girl. Then there’s Minerva, the cat. 

I asked Aunt Rachel if it wasn’t rather a 
long name for such a small cat, and she said 
Brother Dick named her so when he came 
down shooting, but 1 might call her Minny, 
if I wanted to. 

Penny came from the south. She says her 
name is Penelope, but I believe she is only 
in fun. Any way, I never heard such a 
name. 

One day I was looking at Penny. I was 
thinking about her hair, and I suppose I 
stared at her, and she asked me why did J 
look at her so, and I said, 44 Penny, wiiat w 
your hair made of? Is it cotton, or wool, or 
what?” 

And she said she reckoned ’twas wool. 
And I said why didn’t she knit some stock¬ 
ings of it, then ? And she sat right down on 
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the floor and laughed, and said she would 
knit me a pair of mittens for Christmas. I 
didn't say anything, but I hope she won’t, 
for pity’s sake. 

O, but how grandma does lose her specta¬ 
cles! And I And them for her. She says 
her father always used to lose his spectacles, 
and now she does. But the truth Is, she 
always lays them right down anywhere. Once 
she put them in a chair, and I said, “ Grand¬ 
ma, haven’t you a pocket in that dress?” 

And she looked as surprised as anything, 
and said, “ Yes, I believe so. Why?” 

And I said, “ Hadn’t you better put your 
spectacles in your pocket, grandma, and then 
you’ll know where to find them ?” 

And she said I was a little Solomon, and 
she would take my advice, but very soon 
she laid them In her lap, and then got up for 
something, and they dropped on the floor, 
and she w’as just going to step on them, if I 
hadn’t picked them up. 

I used to take care of grandma’s fire, some¬ 
times. A w'ood lire is very nice to roast 
apples by, but it is a good deal of trouble. 

One day, as I was making a boat, and 
grandma was knitting, and just as I was 
going to fasten in the mast, grandma asked 
me to put a stick of wood on the fire. So I 
put it on, and picked up the coals, and made 
a beautiful fire, and then went back to my 
w'ork again. And just as I had cut out the 
sail, and put a little paste on the edge, and 
w as going to stick it to the mast, grandma 
said, ** Harry, put on some more wood for 
grandma.” 

So I had to leave my work again, and the 
sail dropped, and the pasted side stuck on 
my shoe ; but I took it off and made up the 
fire. And then, just as I was painting the 
flag, grandma spoke to me again, and said 
her Are was almost out. I like to take care 
of her fire, of course, but I knew' I never 
should get that boat done, so I said to myself, 
‘‘This won’t do. I must make a fire that 
will last awhile.” 

So I put on about eight sticks, I believe. 
Grandma didn’t notice, because she had 
dropped a stitch, but it made a most tre¬ 
mendous blaze. I almost knew she wouldn’t 
like it, and when she saw it she said it would 
set the chimney on fire, and she sent me to 
call Penny. And Penny came and took off 
all but two of the sticks, and dipped them 
into a bucket of water. 

It put them out, but it made a big smoke 
in the room, I can tell you. I had to come 
home then, because it was time for school to 
begin, but grandma wants me to go dow n 
next Christmas. Well, good bye. 


[August, 

BABY BELLE. 

BY ROSA PEARL.* 


Far away from home and mother 
Wandered Baby Belle- 
Bees and birdies lured her onward. 
Through the mossy dell; 

Talking sweetest baby nonsense, 

Prattling Baby Bell- 
Listening to the birdie stories, 

Such as larks and robins tell. 

Trotting ’mong the sweet, wild roses. 

Oft she stumbled, thrice she fell; 

But the tears had hardly started. 

Ere the hurt was sound and well. 
Lower, low’er sink the curtains 
Over Baby's sleepy eyes; 

Why don’t mother seek her darling? 

O how r Baby Bella sighs! 

In the deep, sw'eet, purple clover. 

Sank tired Baby Belle, 

Playing with the ferns and mosses. 

Fast asleep she fell. 

So the truant’s mother found her 
In the golden sunset beams. 

While the robinjf good-night warble 
Mingled with her dreams. 

• Rosa Pearl has been one of The Corporal’s 
fast friends for five years; and how old do you sup¬ 
pose she was when he first knew her ? O, you could 
never guess. Well, then, she was only Jirt; and so 
now, of course, she is ten years old, and has written 
*• Baby Belle.” She used to talk poetry when only six 
years old. Don’t you think she will be a poetess, 
some time ?— Editor. 


THE LIFE OF A BUTTERFLY. 

My Dear Little Corporal; You admire but¬ 
terflies, I am sure—who does not ? And you 
have often watched their airy flight from 
flower to flower, and have, no doubt, fre¬ 
quently captured them, after an exciting 
chase over garden and lawn. Perhaps you 
sometimes succeeded in dextrously throwing 
your hat, or a butterfly net, over one, and, 
in that case, it would not be much injured; 
but it is far more likely that, in your eager¬ 
ness to secure the prize, you hastily grasped 
it in your hands, and on opening them found, 
to your dismay, the graceful captive entirely 
ruined; its fragile wings crushed, and its 
brilliant plumes rubbed off, and staining 
your hands with variously-colored pow'der. 
Catching butterflies on the wing is very per¬ 
ilous to their beauty, and if one wishes to 
make a collection, the best plan is to rear 
them from their larvae, wiierever the latter 
is known. 

I presume there is not a member of The 
Little Corporal’s company but what 
knows that the first animate form of a but¬ 
terfly is that of a caterpillar—not unfre- 
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quently a very ugly caterpillar—but few, 
probably, are familiar with the interesting 
processes by which it develops into its per¬ 
fect, winged state. Its short life, its marvel¬ 
ous transformations, are an exceedingly in¬ 
teresting study, and will abundantly repay 
any boy or girl, or even u children of a larger 
growth,” for the little trouble of searching 
for and feeding the caterpillars. But where 
to look? do you ask. Well, do any of you 
know the gaily striped and dotted caterpillar, 
that is so destructive to parsley, caraway, 
carrot tops, and other plants of that family ? 
This caterpillar finally becomes one of our 
most beautiful butterflies; so does a worm 
that feeds on the sassafras tree, and, in par¬ 
ticular a spiny one, which feeds on willow and 
poplar All these may readily be found. There 
is also a large and handsome butterfly, some 
items of whose history I propose to give in 
this letter, the larvae of which feed upon the 
family of milkweeds knowu as Asclepiads, 
one species of which, 

Aadepiax Tuberosa , is 
called butterfly weed; 
whether because its 
leaves furnish food for 
butterfly larvae, or be¬ 
cause its gay blossoms 
resemble in color the 
wings of the perfect 
insect, I cannot tell; 
there is doubtless some 
connection. 

If we examine the leaves of these plants 
about the middle of May, we may be fortu¬ 
nate enough to discover, on the under side 
of a leaf, two or three creamy-white eggs, 
about the size of a pin head, not round, but, 
under the microscope, cone shaped, and ele¬ 
gantly ridged, with the base firmly attached 
to the leaf. But these eggs are so inconspic¬ 
uous, and so carefully hidden, that they are 
seldom found, even by professed entomolo¬ 
gists, so we shall very likely overlook them. 
In a few days, however, the young cater¬ 
pillars will be noticeable enough, and, having 
found a plant upon which two or three are 
busily feeding, we cut the stalk and carry it 
in the house, placing it in Mater in some 
small vessel. Then, as a substitute for a 
regular insect cage, we take a large, wide- 
topped, glass jar, and having sifted a little 
dry earth over the bottom, we place inside 
of this the little vase or bottle with the 
leaves, and having tied over the top a piece 
of thin muslin or gauze, w'e shall then have 
made all the provision necessary for rearing 
and observing the habits of our caterpillars, 
except that we shall have to supply them 


occasionally with fresh leaves of the same 
species of plant. 

They are at this time quite small, ouly 
from a quarter to half au inch in length, and 
lefts in diameter than an ordinary-sized knit¬ 
ting needle, gaily striped around with yellow, 
black, and M'hite, and near the head are two 
little black knobs, or horns, and a similar, 
though smaller pair, near the tall. They eat 
voraciously, principally late in the afternoon, 
at night, and early in the morning, and their 
growth is very rapid. They molt, or change 
skin, three times before attaining their full 
size. This molting is a very curious process, 
and well worth an hour’s observation, but it 
would occupy too much space here to describe 
the whole modm operandi. Some caterpillars 
change very much in color and geueral ap¬ 
pearance with each change of skin, but this 
is not the case with the one we are cousder- 
ing; it remains the same in form and color, 
except that the two pairs of knobs near the 


head and tail lengthen out into slender, black, 
velvety horns, M*hieh appear to be very sen¬ 
sitive to touch. I have noticed that if two 
of these catterpillars happen to come in con¬ 
tact, in the course of their feeding, it seems 
to irritate them very much, if one may judge 
by the sudden, spiteful jerks they give, and 
by motions as if they would bite each other. 

In about two Meeks or twenty days from 
hatching, the larva, or caterpillar life of the 
insect, is complete. It is then almost tM o 
inches in length, by a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, its body, like the bodies of all cat¬ 
erpillars, is divided into twelve rings, or 
segments, besides the head ; the latter i> 
covered by a horny plate, and Its most im¬ 
portant features are its tMo strong jaw*, 
w hich do not, like the jaws of animals, move 
up and down, but from side to side; it has 
an upper and lower lip; its antenna; and 
spineret are very short and obscure. The 
first three segments arc furnished each with 
a pair of black, horny, pointed legs; these 
are the thoracic, or true legs; the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, niuth, and twelfth segments 
are also provided with broad, fleshy legs, 
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called prolegs. Each segment is marked 
with broad stripes of yellow, black, and 
white, and, as has been mentioned, the sec¬ 
ond and eleventh are each 
adorned with a pair of 
slender,black horns, turn¬ 
ed forward. 

If we would overcome 
our unfounded aversion 
to anything in the shape 
of a “ crawling worm,” 
we should doubtless pro¬ 
nounce this caterpillar 
very pretty. At any rate, U W 
its next stage of existence c H nYBALi8.-CWor*. 
cannot fail to excite the black, green, and gilt, 
admiration of even the most prejudiced ; for 
it is at this period that one of its most sinar- 


repeated efforts, succeeds in attaching itself 
by a little, shining point, or handle, to the 
knot of silk previously prepared for it. It 
is at this time very much lengthened out, 
and the upper portion is ringed, and has 
quite a worm-like appearance, but as soon as 
it is securely fastened, the segments begin to 
contract, and at the end of an hour or two 
there may be seen, hanging from the glass or 
stem, the most beautiful little casket imag¬ 
inable, of a delicate green color, with a band 
of black and gold near the upper end, and 
studded here and there with dots of gold, 
that glitter like jewels. This dainty object 
is the chrysalis —the prettiest one with which 
we are familiar. 

From this time for about two weeks there 
is no motion, or change in appearance. But 
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ular and interesting transformations takes 
place. The caterpillar now ceases to feed, 
and wanders restlessly over the 6ides of its 
cage, or up and down the stems of its food 
plant. 

At length, when a suitable position is 
found, it commences spinning a sort of loose 
web, for an inch or more all around itself. 
In the center of this it makes a strong knot 
of the silk; when this is finished it suspends 
itself by the last pair of legs, just below it. 
Here the caterpillar hangs for from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, with its head down 
and partly curled under. At the proper 
time it begins to wriggle and jerk itself 
about, and presently the skin bursts open on 
the back, near the head, and a most singu¬ 
lar-looking object, of a pale, transparent 
green color, is pushed out. It has neither 
head, nor feet, nor horns, nor any of the 
organs that belonged to the caterpillar, but 
it is capable of violent motion, and rapidly 
works off the caterpillar skin, and after 


while, outwardly, all Is lifeless and still, 
within the casket unseen agencies are actively 
at work, effecting transformations at which 
we may well marvel. Just before the per¬ 
fect insect emerges, the chrysalis becomes 
quite dark colored, then the shell bursts 
open with a little snap, and the butterfly 
comes forth. At first he does not give much 
promise of the active, airy rover he after¬ 
wards becomes; his wings are small and 
crumpled, his legs are weak, and his body 
heavy with moisture. But he clings to his 
chrysalis shell, his body dries, his legs and 
antenna? straighten out, his velvet wings grad¬ 
ually inflate, and very soon he poises himself 
for flight, and, if not confined, unceremoni¬ 
ously deserts us for the open sunshine and the 
sweets of the garden. The wings of this 
butterfly often measure from three and a 
half to four inches from tip to tip. They 
are of a rich, orange-browm color, with bor¬ 
der and veins of black ; the border and upper 
portion of front wings being dotted with 
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white The body is black, dotted with 
w'hite, and somewhat hairy. This is one of 
the class of butterflies which use only four 
legs, the first pair being small and kept 
closely folded up against the breast, or tho¬ 
rax. The name of this insect is Danaix Ar- 
chippus ; it is commonly called the Archippus 
Butterfly. 

What a beautifhl creature it is, though it 
does not boast as great variety of colors as 
some others It seems almost cruel to take 
its life, yet, if we wish to preserve it in the 
freshness of its colors, we must kill it as soon 
as its wings are thoroughly expanded. The 
quickest snd best way to do this is to touch 
it on the under side of its body with a little 
brush dipped in chloroform. When it is dead 
put a pin through the thorax, a quarter of 
an inch back of the head and fasten it firmly 
to a block, and extend the wings in any way 
you choose. 

I think there are two broods of these but¬ 
terflies every summer, and am sure that the 
caterpillar may be found in May, and again 
in July The latest hatched butterflies win¬ 
ter over, sheltered in corners and crevices. 

I kept two of these butterflies nearly three 
weeks, one fall, on a window, feeding them 
every day from a teaspoon a drop or tw o of 
sweetened water. They made very unique 
and interesting pets, and became quite tame. 
But one warm day some one inadvertantly 
opened the window, and they both escaped, 
and eluded all attempts at capt ure. 

Marie Estelle. 


DAISY’S EYES. 

BY P. B. H. 

Six years old is Daley, 
Flaxen is her hair. 

And her eyes 
Are blue as skies. 

When the spring is fair. 
Wondering eyes. 

Wide with sweet surprise; 
Timid, lonely. 
Laughter-brimming eyes! 
In them lies 
Mischief, half hid only. 
Loving eyes of Daisy! ^ 
Loved eyes, 

Will the years 
That may be thine. 

Fill with tears 
Those orbs that shine 
With so happy light 
Like twin stars on me? 
May such blight 
Ne’er be to thee given. 
Unto heaven 
Daisy, God keep thee. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DOOR! 

BY MRS. M O. KENNEDY. 

Now it was not mysterious because it was 
a secret door, like those we sometimes read 
about, so skillfully concealed that the wisest 
of men would never dream that a door was 
hiding away there, only waiting for a magical 
touch of some cunningly-contrived spring 
to fly open and reveal its existence. 

O no! it was by no means a secre t door. 
On the contrary, it occupied a very conspic¬ 
uous position on the front of the house, 
being colored a bright red, (coral color, I 
should call it,) and opening in the middle, 
like folding doors, disclosed two long rows 
of ivory columns in the vestibule 

But dear me! if I haven’t begun in the 
middle of my story; and now I shall have 
to go all the way back, and begin properly 
at the “ Once upon a time," or else you will 
never know there is a story at all, will you ? 

Well, then, once upon a time, a little girl 
sat curled up in the broad window sill, try¬ 
ing to read in the fast-waning twilight. The 
outside of the book which she held was 
gorgeous with red and gold, and, as she 
turned the leaves, you could catch glimpses, 
here and there, of beautifully-colored pic¬ 
tures. 

44 Amy, Amy," called her mother. 

But Amy did not stir, excepting to hold 
her book closer to the window, to catch the 
faint rays of light. 

“ Amy," said her mother, again, “ you 
will ruiu your eyes, my child." 

“ I can see just as well as can be," said 
Amy, in a petulant tone. 

‘‘That is impossible, my dear. Put away 
your book until the gas is lighted." 

“ O, mamma ! I’m right in the middle of 
the most splendid fairy story, and I want to 
see what the queen of the fairies called the 
meeting about." 

And Amy kept on trying to read. Pres¬ 
ently her mamma came behind hCY, and 
laying her hand on the book drew it gently 
away. 

14 Let my book alone! What did you do 
that for?" asked Amy, very crossly. 

44 Remember whom you are speaking to, 
Amy. I would not have taken your book, 
if you had closed it some minutes ago, when 
I told you to do so." 

44 Then w'hy can’t the gas be lit right 
away ?" said Amy, still more crossly. 

44 A little girl who speaks in that tone to 
her mamma, should sit in the dark aw hile, 
until she feels how much it hurts her mamma 
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to hear it. Iam afraid the fairies are doing 
you no good, Amy; you will make me sorry 
that Aunt Fanny gave you the book. You 
have been so absorbed in it, all the afternoon, 
that half the time you have not answered at 
all, when spoken to; and the other half, 
have been cross because you were interrupt- 
ed. Now you may stay here alone until tea 
is ready, dnd see whether you have done 
your part toward fulfilling the text you 
learned last Sunday, and was going to take 
for a motto all the week. What Mas it?” 

‘‘ I will take heed to my M*ays, that I sin 
not with my tongue,” said Amy, reluctantly 
But, though the words Mere correct, the 
tone showed the discord within. 

Her mother left the room ; and Amy drew 
her little rocking chair close up to the 
grate, and commenced rocking violently 
backM'ard and forMard. 

44 1 don’t care,” thought she, as she brought 
her feet down with a heavy thump each time 
44 1 don’t care, a single bit; it’s a 1 Mays the 
M*ay; I never can do anything I want to; 
and then, if I say the least word there’s such 
a fuss about it. Well, I’m sure I don’t 
care 1” 

But, notwithstanding these repeated asser¬ 
tions, she did cure, as, even while she was 
rocking ofT her passion, something within 
her kept saying over and over, 44 Ttrill take 
heed tp my ways , that I sin not with my tongue 
and the simple but earnest words M ith M'hich 
both her mother and teacher had sought to 
impress it on her, would come into her 
mind. 

Gradually the rocking became slower and 
slower, and at last ceased altogether; and, 
as Amy sat gazing at the glow ing coals in 
the grate, the words of her text and the 
wonderful fairy tales which she had been 
reading mingled together in a strange, misty 
sort of way. 

“O dear,” she thought, “I wish there 
were fairies now-u-days. How r I’d like to 
sec one. Wish they’d make me a present; 
or, better still, I Mish they Mould give me 
something to take care of, like Fairy Titania 
did the little girl in the book. I’d be more 
careful than she w as, I know; my ! but 
wouldn’t I ” — 

44 Amy, Amy !” called a soft voice, just as 
her mother had called her, some tune before, 
but in a very musical tone. 

This time Amy looked around, but her 
mother had long ago left the room, so she 
thought she M as mistaken; but the voice 
called again, 4 * Amy.” 

She heard it now, plain enough, sure. 
Topsy, the big, black cat, M as sound asleep 


on the rug; Beauty and Singer, the two 
canaries, M ere dozing safely on their perches, 
a solitary lily on a little table by the window 
M as nodding its head drowsily ; but she dis 
tinctly heard, again, 44 Amy! Amt !” 

The voice seemed to come from the grate. 
Why! could it be ? Was it possible the 
fairies had heard her ? 

44 Dear me I how much that little coal on 
top looks like Titania, with a crown on, too, 
and a little scepter in her 

44 Amy, we have held a meeting, and have 
determined to make you a present on account 
of your name ” 

44 My name?” said Amy, wonderingly, 
looking right at the top coal, M'hich glowed 
and snapped almost right in her face 

44 Yes. A man Mho wrote a great deal 
about us once said, 4 What’s in a name?’ 
But M'e fairies believe in names, and, as 
yours happens to be Amy, which, I suppose 
you knoM', means 4 Beloved,’ we take it for 
granted that you must also be loving and 
lovely ” 

Here Amy winced as if something had 
stung her , but the fairy, or whatever it wa&, 
went on, 

“ And so we have concluded to confine a 
sacred trust to your keeping.” 

Here Amy straightened herself up, and 
looked very proud and self-confident. 

44 A great prince has given us a beautiful 
house for you—” 

“ A house! A whole house all for me ?” 

“Be quiet!” snapped the coal, M'ith a 
force M'hich sent the sparks flying in all di¬ 
rections. “Yes; a whole house! But it is 
still to belong to the prince, only it Mill be 
called yours. You Mill be responsible for 
it, and arc to keep it in the very best order.” 

“O, I’ll be ’sponsible , and I’ll take the 
greatest care.” 

The coal glowed a still deeper and brighter 
red, and M as silent. 

“ Go on; oh! go on,” begged Amy, “] 
M'ou’t interrupt again; only tell me what I 
am to do.” 

“ Hom- can I tell you, if you talk all the 
time ? You M ill have more to do than I can 
stop just now to tell you; but M'hat Mill 
probably keep you more busy, and give you 
mure trouble thuu anything else, is to attend 
to the front door.” 

44 Dear me ; that’s easy enough,” was al 
most on Amy’s lips, but she remembered in 
time, and M as silent. 

He then described the appeurance of the 
door, as I have already told it to you. Amy 
almost held her breath, for fear she would 
Iom* a word, as he went on to say, 
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“ This door opens with a spring, from a 
room in the middle of the house, and if you 
keep the spring rubbed up bright, and well 
oiled, you will have no trouble, for the door 
can't be opened from the outside, at all.” 

“ I'll be sure and keep the door shut tight 
all the time,” said Amy. 

“ That’s just exactly what you must not 
do,” said the voice, this time not noticing 
the interruption. “ There are times when it 
should be opened wide, and times when it 
should be shut tight. Now don’t go to 
doing the wrong thing at the wrong time. 
And you must be very careful, too, what 
you allow to go out of the door; for, once 
out, ever such a little way, and a coach and 
six horses couldn’t put anything back again.” 

44 O dear! however shall I know what is 
right about it ? I guess, Miss Fairy, you had 
better let some one else take care of the 
house.” 

“ Thank you,” said the fairy, coldly, 
“ but you wanted to be trusted with some¬ 
thing to take care of, and now you have it. 
It is too late to change matters; and the 
prince will require a strict account, too.” 

“O dear! O dear!” faltered Amy, “I’ll 
never in the world know what to do !” 

“ Stupid!” snarled the coal, 44 did you 
suppose the prince would set you a task and 
not show you how to do it ? He is always 
ready to help those who really want him to. 
When you get into trouble you can send 
him word, and get an answer quicker than 
you could send a telegram from Chicago to 
New York. Besides, he has sent you a book 
of directions, which you are to read care- 
frilly, and mind every word of; there’s a 
rule in it for everything that can possibly 
turn up. You will find it on your table when 
you go up to bed. It has a handsome, ma¬ 
roon velvet cover, gilt edges, and your name 
on the clasp.” 

“ Why, that’s just like my Bible, and that’s 
on my table.” 

44 Another thing, the Prince has been kind 
enough to leave in an inner room a beautiful 
singing bird, and you will always know by 
its joyful or sorrowful tune, whether yon 
have tended the door aright.” 

44 Oh! How I would like to see it.” 

“That you can never do. A nice time 
you would have, truly, if you were to let it 
out! No ; you can always hear it, if you’ll 
take the trouble of listening, but you must 
never expect to see it. You will enter into 
possession immediately, so success to you, 
and good night.” 

And the red cheek of the coal grew paler 
and paler, until the bright flush had all died 


out, and left only a dull, pale-looking cinder. 
Amy leaned back in her rocking chair and 
shut her eyes, to 44 have a good think,” in 
this new and 6trange state of affairs. But, 
somehow, her thoughts went back to the 
last Sabbath, when, standing by her teach¬ 
er’s side, she had repeated her text so glibly, 
and with such a confident feeling that she 
was going to keep it. Every little thing 
that she had said or done since that seemed 
just as if it was alive, and was talking to 
her. She was just thinking of how she had 
told some of the girls how r she was going to 
44 take heed to her ways, that she sinned not 
with her mouth,” when she was startled by 
a sweet but sorrowful voice, singing a sad 
song, of which the chorus was, 

“Never boast, never, never boast.” 

She looked over at the cage, but Singer 
and Beauty were still asleep; so she settled 
herself again, and thought what pretty new 
hymns they had learned, and how much she 
liked “ Because He loved me so,” when the 
bird sang out, right joyfully this time, 

** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 

Praise Him, all creatures here below.” 

Somehow this made her remember how, 
during prayer, and even while she repeated 
the words out loud, she had wondered 
whether her mamma would buy her a white 
hat, with a blue feather like Annie Moore’s; 
and how much prettier h&- green and blue 
plaid was, than Minnie Wells’ scarlet and 
black, she was startled to hear the bird sing 
plainly, 

“ God does not care for what 1 say, 

Unless I feel It, too.” 

Then her language to her mother, that 
very evening, seemed to hiss in her cars, like 
serpents’ tongues, “Disobedient words, dis¬ 
respectful words, unkind, undutiful, hasty 
words.” Her heart seemed to sink down, 
down, like a lump of lead, as she heard her¬ 
self say, as she often had, when excited, 
“Mercy on us! good gracious!” and one 
time, that she never forgot, “ Good Lord !” 
Sad as a fuueral march the mysterious bird 
wailed out, 

“ Hush, little Christian child. 

Speak not that holy name I 
Not In thy passion wild. 

Not In thy sportive game; 

For the great Lord of all 
Hcareth each word we say. 

He will remember it. 

At the great judgment day.” 

Amy did not like that at all, it made her 
flesh creep, as she sometimes said, so she 
tried to think of something pleasanter, and 
it happened to be the temperance meeting 
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she was at, the evening before, where they 
enng, 

“No strong drink shall pass our lips, 
lie’s In clanger who but sips.** 

Then the birdie changed his tune and 
began to sing out right merrrily, aud mer¬ 
rier still when Amy hummed the words of 
the three-fold pledge she l^ad signed, 

“ I promse not to buy drink, sell, or give 
Intoxicating liquors while I live; 

From all tobacco I’ll abstain. 

And never take God’s name in vain.” 

But dear me ! They say a drowning man 
thinks in a single minute of all that he has 
done in all the years of his life. It seemed 
just so to Amy, and I couldn’t begin to tell 
of all the tuues the wonderful bird sang, 
changing from merry to sad, and back again, 
continually. How loudly it whistled “ Kind 
words can never die,” and “ Never be afraid 
to speak for Jesus, think how much a word 
can do and with what force, and how 
often, it chanted, 

“ Kcho not an angry word, 

Think how often you have erred.” 

And how it warbled over and over “ Fitly 
spoken words,” etc., and scores of others. 
But I must tell you of how a whole choir 
seemed to ring out the joyful chorus, 

“To sing His love and mercy 
My sweetest songs I’ll raise. 

And though I cannot sec Him, 

I know He hears my praise! 

For He has kindly promised 
That I shall surely go 
To sing among Ills angels. 

Because He loves me so.” 

And all the bells in the city, in the country, 
in the world, seemed to join in, and ring out 
in glad rejoicing, 

“ Because He loves me so 

when some one shook Amy’s chair, rather 
rudely, it must be confessed, and she opened 
her eyes to And—her little brother, with the 
tea bell in his hand, which he had been 
ringing in her ear! 

“ Ain’t you never coming to supper, Amy ? 
It’s been ready a long time, and I’ve rung 
the bell most a dozen times.” 

Amy’s head and ears almost bore witness 
to that, but, strange to relate, she didn’t say 
a single cross word, but only, 

” Oh ! Johnny, isn’t that a little ’zagger- 
atiou? The door ought to have been shut, 
that time.” 

“’Twas shut, was the reason you didn’t 
hear the bell, I s'peet.” 

But Amy smiled, and said, “ I did not 
mean the sitting room door.” 

All tea time “ Chatterbox Amy,” as her 


papa called her, was very silent, for she was 
thinking, sorrowfully, 

“ Can I ever tend the house, and keep the 
door right ?” 

All at once it came to her, like a peal from 
the joy bells, what the fairy coal had said to 
her about the book of directions, and how 
she might send a message to the Prince ; so 
she made up her mind quickly, then, what 
she would do. She found the book, just as 
she had been told, and she found, also, plenty 
of rules that just suited her. All she wanted 
now was help to keep them ; and this is the 
message she scut the Prince that very night, 
before she weut to bed: 



How many of you can read it ? And can 
you tell when the door is to be opened and 
when shut ? Write to The Little Corpo¬ 
ral, and tell me what you think about it. 


OUR BABY’S GRAVE. 

BY DAVID D. HUDSON. 

Round moon, round moon, 
Sailing in the skies. 

Shed down soft beams 
Where our baby lies. 

Night winds, night wiuds, 
Piling leaves in heaps. 

Breathe in low tones 
Where our baby sleeps. 

White cross, white cross. 
Gleaming in the light. 

Guard our child's grave, 
Through the dreary night. 

Cool dew, cool dew, 

Dripping on the stone. 

Shine like diamonds 
O'er his slumber lone. 

Spring flowers, spring flowers. 
Bursting through the sod, 

Lilt your sweet cups 
From his grave to God. 

Sweet birds, sweet birds. 

Gone to sleep at even. 

Sing when day dawns, 

For our babe ’» in heaven. 
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THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN IN THE 
VELVET COAT. 

BY C. E. HATHAWAY. 

I will Introduce you to a charming Euro¬ 
pean gentleman, and trust you will tind the 
acquaintance to your mutual advantage. I 
prophesy, however, it will be a very one¬ 
sided friendship, for, although the gentleman 
wears a velvet coat, and belongs to a good 
family, his habits are very remarkable, and 
he has but little intercourse with young 
people. 

He diifers vastly, in his tastes, from you 
and I, preferring even a rainy season, such 
as that of last summer, to a dry one. When 
the rain falls in heavy showers he rejoices. 
Now one would think he must love to see 
the treasures which the rain brings us; that 
he would delight in the diamonds which fall 
from the dripping leaves ; that he w'ould sail 
a boat in the stream, when it is calm , or 
skip stones on the lake; or water his house 
plants; or clean out his cistern; or do some¬ 
thing that other people do. Not so. He loves 
the rain because he is—thirsty! He starts 
out in his velvet coat, which never lets the 
water or the wind touch his skin, and then 
he—drinks! Another reason why he cares 
so little for the pretty rain drops, and the 
light of the sunbeams on them, is, lie cannot 
see very well; the little gentleman has such 
very small eyes that many think him blind. 
80 I suppose he does not think it worth 
while to look about him much, though he is 
a great traveler, taking long journeys by 
water, always preferring to swim, rather 
than cross a bridge. He never drives. You 
should see his magnificent house. As eccen¬ 
tric in that as in everything else, he builds 
his house an entire basement. It contains a 
great, central salon, and numerous arches, 
supported by pillars, but all is under ground. 
He is a timid little man, and has many means 
of entrance and egress to and from his 
dwelling, so that in case of surprise from an 
enemy, he may easily effect a retreat. 
Though I should think he might always do 
that readily enough, for he is his own mason 
and carpenter, and in almost an incredibly 
short time he could build a new stronghold. 

I suspect it is on account of his wife and 
children he is afraid, for he is of a very fierce 
disposition. Though he is very industrious, 
as you may see from his being his own archi¬ 
tect and builder, he still has so much leisure 
that he sleeps half the time. 

Perhaps you do that, too ? 

Yes, but you divide the time differently. 


This little gentleman lies down in his velvet 
coat for three hours, and then labors for three 
again. 

Should you like to do that ? I am sorry 
to say, some boys of his own country make 
“ game ” of him. If they knew how much 
good his cellars and sub-cellars do sometimes, 
they would not be so thoughtless. 

I have 6 poken of his “ love of drink,” but 
not yet of his food. He lives on a fellow 
worker, though he is not at all a cannibal, 
as his food is not related to him, except that 
their labors have the same relation to man¬ 
kind. His food is worms, which he skins 
before eating. One can thus be dainty, yet 
subsist upon worms! 

You begin to suspect that you are not en¬ 
tirely unacquainted with this gentleman in 
the velvet coat, do you not ? Although you 
do not know himself, yet his “American 
Cousin” the shrew mole , is probably quite 
familiar to you all. 

Moles and worms bring to the surface the 
earth which lies far beneath, thereby pro¬ 
viding nourishment for the seed, when plant¬ 
ed. They arc untiring workers, and are so 
numerous that they enect what man could 
scarcely attempt. 

When you reflect upon what I have told 
you of the European mole, you will tind him 
possessed of many virtues, and I hope you 
will be willing to accept him for a friend, 
though he is but six inches in length. 



FRIGHTENED BIRDS. 


BT MBS. XARY B. C. SLADE. 

“Hush! hush! said little brown thrush. 

To her mate on the nest in the elder bush. 

“ Keen still! don't open your bill 1 

There s a boy coming bird-nesting over the hill. 

Let go your wings out so, 

That not an egg nor the nest shall show. 

Chee! chee! it seems to me 

I'm as frightened as ever a bird can be!" 

Then, still, with a quivering bill. 

They watched the boy ont of sight o’er the hill. 
Ah! then, in the branches again. 

Their glad song rang over vale and glen. 

Oh ! on ! if that boy could know 

How glad they were w’hen they saw him go, 

Say. say, do you think next day 
He could possibly steal those eggs away ? 
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BIDDY. 

BY M. H. K. 


Bess was out in the summer house, playing 
with her dolls, when her Brother Dick came 
running in, very red in the face, talking very 
fast. “ Say, Bess, gramma’s come, an’ she's 
brought you somqfin'. Come an’ see what.” 

Bess jumped up in such a hurry that she 
upset the dolls’ tea table, and left the dolls 
themselves lying in a 6tate of pitiable help¬ 
lessness upon their faces, and scattered the 
tea things about in dire confusion. 
u Ido hope it’s that croquet set,” she said. 
Now, Bess had all manner of playthings ; 
books, dolls, dishes, and the like, all more 
or less soiled and broken, but she did not 
have what she thought she most desired—a 
croquet set. 

It was her own fault, too, for her mother 
often said that the child should have it in a 
moment, only she knew very well how it 
would be. Bess was so careless that before 
the end of the first week she would get tired 
of it, and then the mallets would get broken 
and the balls lost; so she had to make the 
best of it. Besides, if Bess had saved out of 
her month’s allowance of spending money, 
which she wasted on every occasion, she 
would,have had enough to have bought two 
or three croquet sets. 

Then Miss Bessie wrote to grandmother, 
and told her how much she wanted it, confi¬ 
dently expecting that the kind old lady would 
gratify her. But she was mistaken; grand¬ 
mother had another plan. 

She threw her arms aronnd the dear old 
lady’s neck and kissed her. After they had 
talked awhile she said, 

“ Bessie, my dear, I have brought you 
something. Go out on the poreli, and lift 
the lid of my wHlow basket and see what it 
is. I know you will be pleased.” 

Bess knew very well that wicket and mal¬ 
lets could hardly be carried in a willow bas¬ 
ket, and she went out rather laggingly. But 
she lifted up the lid of the basket , and there, 
in the coziest, cunningest of nests, was a 
plump, little, snow-white hen, about which 
cuddled twelve little, downy chickens. 
These were Bessie’s present. She was really 
pleased, and they were so pretty that she 
forgot her disappointment. Pretty soon 
grandmother came out, and said to her, 

“ Bessie, that is Mrs. Biddy and her family 
I have brought them to you as a present, 
although I knew you would rather have had 
something else.” Bess blushed and looked 
ashamed, but her grandmother, pretending 


not to notice it, went on. “ Listen to me, 
Bessie ; Biddy has here twelve chickens, you 
will probably raise eight or ten of tnem. 
Against next year, then, these will have 
broods of their own, to say nothing of the 
eggs you will sell during the winter, when 
they bring such a high price. Then, when 
next summer comes, and you still think you 
want the croquet set, you will have enough 
of your own money to get it. I could and 
would have brought it to you, but I want 
you to learn to depend upon, and get things, 
for yourself. It will do you good. You will 
have to wait awhile, but you will citfoy your 
pleasure all the more when it does come.” 

Bess swallowed a big lump in her throat, 
and tried to squeeze back two stubborn tears 
that would drop, and then went off very 
cheerfully to get some bread crumbs for her 
new pets. 

After a while Mrs. Biddy grew very tame ; 
her brood thrived and grew very ugly ; first, 
the disagreeable-looking pin feathers came 
out, then their necks grew long and their 
legs grew long in proportion, and they prom¬ 
enaded the lawn, looking very gawky , as 
Dick said, and very melancholy and hungry. 
Bess was delighted with them, and thought 
that they were the most beautiful things she 
ever saw ; grasshoppers and crickets seemed 
to agree with them, for, wonderful to tell, 
not one of the twelve died. And, finally, 
when they grew up to be sedate hens and 
dignified roosters, her satisfaction was com¬ 
plete. 

One Saturday Bess sent to the city a basket 
of eggs, and that afternoon she dropped into 
her savings bank the first dollar she ever 
earned. Nothing she had ever had gave her 
so much pleasure as that dollar, and that 
was only the first. 

Early the next spring Mrs. Biddy came off 
with another brood, and six of the other 
hens did the same, these grew rapidly, and 
were readily sold. 

One day grandmother came to visit them 
again, and Bess concluded that it was tune to 
count her money. Dick got behind her 
chair, grandmother put on her spectacles to 
help, and her mother listened lyhile Bess 
counted : 

44 One, two, three, five, seven, twelve dol¬ 
lars and fifty cents. Why, grandmother, the 
croquet set won’t cost half of that—I’ll have 
six dollars over, for seed, as papa always 
says. And I earned it all myself, too, I 
never was so pleased.” 

Grandmother smiled, and said, in a kind 
voice, 

“ You’ll find, my dear child, if you live 
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very long, that few things you get will give 
you as much real pleasure as that which you 
get yourself. Learn to depend upon your¬ 
self and others will help you. You see, now, 
how it has been. I should have brought you 
the set at once, but your mother wrote and 
told me not to do so, as it would be money 
thrown away, you were getting so careless 
and wasteful. I thought it would be a good 
chance to teach you a lesson, and I see that 
you have learned it; you are more tidy, and 
more careful. Now kiss me, and we’ll write 
a letter and order the croquet set.” 

They went into the library and wrote a 
very dignified letter, which Bess sealed, 
backed, and carried to the post office herself. 
Two days afterward came the box, marked 
in b!g, black letters, 

Miss Bessie Grey, 

Cleverdale. 

It was the happiest day of Bessie’s life, and 
she kissed Biddy’s smooth, white feathers 
with unaffected gratitude. 

Papa put the wickets up, and that evening 
there was a tea party—a surprise for Bess. 
They played all the afternoon ; when evening 
came they were ready with keen appetites 
to appreciate the dainty supper Mrs. Grey 
prepared. 

I am certain that of all things she ever 
possessed, except Biddy, Bess never enjoyed 
anything as much as she did the croquet set 
—simply because it took an effort to get it, 
and she made the effort herself. 

I must not forget to say that Biddy’s chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren grew up and were 
sold, while the plump little hen grew' plumper 
and tamer every day. She would follow 
Bess about like a dog, and would fly upon 
the back of her chair for her dinner. And 
as far as can be seen, she seems to promise 
to reach a dignified and happy old age. 


TOMMY’S FOURTH OF JULY. 


FOR THE WEB ONES.—BY PRUDY. 

Billy knew all about it. Billy had three 
big brothers, and his father kept a livery 
stable; so of course he knew most things. 
It was Billy that told Tommy, for the blessed 
little heathen couldn’t remember that he 
had ever heard of Fourth of July. To be 
sure there had only been four of them in 
Tommy’s calendar, and the last two of those 
he had spent, with mamma, out at Grandma 
Bancroft’s; and grandma hated torpedoes and 
fire crickers as heartily as she loved Tommy, 
so there were plenty of nuts, and candies, 


and frosted cakes, but not a t*park of gun¬ 
powder. 

“Hoi” said Billy, “I've been to more’n 
fifty Fourth o' Julys, and they always have 
fire crackers and torpedoes; that's what it’s 
for, and to drink lemonade and sody.” 

“ I don’t like sody,” said Tommy, doubt¬ 
fully ; “once late some out of a little box, 
and it wasn’t sugar.” And Tommy made a 
wry face. 

“ ’Tain’t that kind,” said Billy; “ they 
squirt it out of a machine, and it all goes up 
into a pile, like shavin’ soap, and you wink 
your eyes shut and jest swaller, without 
stoppin’ to taste. 1 tell you it's bully.” 

“ Y-e-e-s,” said Tommy, winking very fast 
and trying to imagine the operation. 

“ You get your Uncle Jim to buy yon some 
fire crackers,” counseled Billy, “ and we’ll 
fire ’em off, to-morrer.” 

Tommy was a little uncertain about the 
result, for he had a general impression that 
his mamma didn’t approve of fire or gun¬ 
powder; hut that evening, as they sat at 
tea, he opened the subject. 

“Uncle Jim,” said he, gravely, “did you 
know to-morrow w as a Forf ’n July ?’’ 

“ Is it ?” said Uncle Jim, “ are they going 
to have one this year ?” 

“ An’ Billy likes sody ’n water; you mix 
it up wid shavin’s, and sdmt your eyes, and 
it’s—it’s—bully,” said Tommy, innocently. 

“ Tommy Bancroft,” said mamma, with a 
look of horror, “ where do you learn such 
words ?” 

“Billy told me that,” said Tommy, com¬ 
placently. “ Billy knows lots of funny 
w’ords.” 

“ Evil communications corrupt good man¬ 
ners,” said Uncle Jim, sipping his tea. 

“An’ Billy says you'd ought to buy me 
some fire crackers,” said Tommy; “will 
you, Uncle Jim?” 

“Ask mamma,” said Uncle Jim, with a 
funny twinkle in his eye. 

“O, Tommy, I’m afraid,” said mamma. 

“ Ho!” said Tommy, “I ain’t ’fraid, ’tall. 
I darest to fire a gun.” • 

“ Well, we’ll see about it when papa comes 
home,” said mamma, and that was just as 
good to Tommy as a promise. 

The fact was, that mamma, and papa, 
and Uncle Jim had discussed this question 
of fire works, and the two gentlemen had 
stoutly maintained that Tommy was old 
enough to be trusted with the delights of 
celebrating the Fourth in regular boy fashion, 
and, after a good deal of protesting, mamma 
had yielded the point And the reason papa 
was not at tea that very moment, was that 
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lie had stopped on his way Rome to lay in a 
bountiful supply of crackers, torpedoes, 
grasshoppers, and other delightful things, 
which all boys know the names of better than 
I do. When Tommy went to bed they were 
safely reposing in a big, square box, on the 
shelf of the hall closet, and behind the 
door was a queer, long bundle, that mamma 
herself did not know about, containing 
splendid rockets and roman candles. 

“ It is only once a year,” said papa, “ aud 
I mean to make it a glorious day to lnni.” 
But privately I don’t mind telling you that 
papa liked torpedoes and sky rockets as well 
as a boy, and so did Uncle Jim. 

The racket began right after midnight, 
with all sorts of banging, and cracking, and 
popping, and fizzing, but Tommy slept the 
sleep of the blessed, and only waked at sun¬ 
rise, with a whole broadside of crackers from 
the alley, sent off as a salute by his friend 
Billy. 

“Somebody’s a shootin*,” said Tommy, 
opening his eves wide in an instant. “ Oh ! 
it’s Forf ’n July !” 

It was hard dressing a boy in such a tre¬ 
mor of excitement, and he wanted to set fire 
to his whole assortment, and send them off 
at a crash ; but he w'as finally obliged to con¬ 
tent himself, until after breakfast, with a 
package of torpedoes, with which bestrewed 
the piazza and the front steps, and kept up 
a constant snapping and cracking 

“ Now', Tommy,” said papa, after break¬ 
fast, “I’ll show you how* to fire your 
crackers.” 

So papa showed Tommy, and then Uncle 
Jim showed him, and then papa show ed him 
again, and then Uncle Jim did ; and so they 
kept showing him, until mamma was half 
distracted, aud the whole house smelled like 
a battle field. 

All the time Billy had been squeezing his 
face through the alley gate, longing to come 
in, but not quite daring to venture, for the 
lost time he had put in an appearance at the 
house, Bridget had promptly seized him by 
a convenient superfluity of his garments, 
and landed him in a puddle on his own side 
of the fence. But Uncle Jim’s heart grew 
warm with patriotism, and presently he spied 
Billy, and straightway called him in, enrich¬ 
ing him with two packages of crackers, and 
a splendid piece of punk. 

Mamma frowned, but papa said, “Non¬ 
sense ; we’re all brothers to-day. Let the 
little wretch have a good time.” And he 
let Tommy shoot crackers in the alley, under 
Billy’s direction, until the young gentleman 
w’as brought up to a tremendous pitch of 


enthusiasm, and you would have thought 
thef? were at least ten boys out there, instead 
of two very small ones. 

Then Uncle Jim opened his heart still 
more, aud volunteered to take both the boys 
down to the fruit stand at the corner and 
treat them; and that elegant gentleman 
actually walked out of the front gate, with 
the children following him, and paid at the 
fruit stand for two glasses of soda water, 
a pine apple, a bunch of bananas, and two 
immense oranges. Then he walked away, 
smiling and happy, and the children carried 
the fruit home, ate it on the sidewalk, and 
were cross and miserable all the rest of the 
day They quarreled over the remnant of 
the torpedoes, and came to blows about the 
last bunch of crackers, because Billy acci¬ 
dentally dropped a match and exploded 
them all at once. 

The end of it all was, that mamma sent 
Billy home, tearful and indignant, washed 
Tommy’s grimy hands and face, aud put him 
to bed, to sleep off his excitement aud 
fatigue. 

When he awoke, it was almost dark, and 
he heard a great deal of talking and laugh¬ 
ing, and a jingle of glass and silver. And 
Ellen came in aud dressed Tommy in his 
best Marseilles suit, and the baby had on her 
tucked muslin, with pulls and pink ribbons, 
and her hair curled in little, shining rings ; 
and when mamma came and led Tommy into 
the parlor, there was a large company of 
people, eating ice cream, and raspberries, 
and cake They made a great fuss about 
Tommy and the baby, as if they meant to 
eat them up ; and they really did look sweet 
enough to eat. And then Tommy sat on his 
papa’s knee, and ate raspberries and cream, 
too. 

When it grew a little darker Uncle Jim 
disappeared, and ull at once a splendid rock¬ 
et shot up from the front yard, w ith a loud 
‘ whiz” and after that a roman candle, and 
then some more rockets. And Tommy stood 
by the bay window, aud fairly held his breath 
with delight. They kept it up for an hour, 
and the fireworks were a wonderful success ; 
besides they could see, in every direction, 
how' the rockets and roman candles shot up 
from other people’s front yards, making a 
splendid show against the dark sky. 

And afterward the gas w as lighted in the 
parlor, and mamma played on the piano, and 
Uncle Jim sang some songs with a lovely 
lady in white tarleton; and by and by they 
all went away. But I don’t think Tommy 
will ever, ever forget that “Forf ’i^July,” 
not for five years at least. 
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WRITERS, PLEASE READ 
Our offer on page 68 of Jive hundred dollars 
for the best story of twelve chapters, to be 
written for The Little Corporal. 

This will be a large prize for so short a 
story. We shall hope to have it competed 
for by the best writers for boys aud girls in 
this country. 

Competitors for this prize may rest assured 
that there will be no favoritism in the award. 
Every story sent to us will stand entirely on 
its oum merits, without any regard to who 
writes it, or whether we have any personal 
acquaintance with the writer or not. 

Only be careful that the manuscript is 
plain and easy to read, written on one side 
of the paper only. Let the author’s real 
name and P. O. address be put up in same 
package, in a separate envelope. 


ONE PARAGRAPH. 

The Boise City Chronicle , in noticing our 
July number, ha9 the following : 

“Tub Little Corporal possesses many new fea¬ 
tures the coming volume, and is now the leading 
juvenile magazine of the world. There is something 
noble and grand In Its pages : there Is something life¬ 
like and beautiful In Its teachings, which children can 
comprehend, and which elevates them to be men and 
women of high degree.” 

There; that kind of appreciation makes 
our pulses leap warmer. Let the $500 prize 
story be of such a character that it will call 
out more of such words as those. We have 
already had scores of such notices, and we 
only desire to deserve them more and more. 


Meddlesome Mattie sends us a story, 
with nothing to indicate her real name. Of 
course the manuscript goes into the waste 
basket without a reading. We can’t publish 
a story unless we have the writer’s name, 
and we cannot take time to read stories when 
we knoiv beforehand that we are not to pub¬ 
lish them. 8o please don’t waste your time 
aDd paper on anonymous manuscripts. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKMAN, 

Edited by Rev. Alfred Taylor, is by all odds the 
freshest, best, and most prosperous undenomina¬ 
tional Sunday-school weekly ever published. 
No Sunday-school worker, who desires to be up 
with the times, can afford to be without it. It 
keeps one posted as to what is going on in the 
work, everything new, and the best current 
thoughts of the best miuds. It is but a little 
over six months old, and has a circulation of 
25,000, It should double that in a few months. 
See advertisement on another page, for price, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Any books noticed or advertised in The Little 
Corporal, will be sent by us, by mall, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. _____ 

OVERCOMING. By Elizabeth K. Churchill. 
304 pages. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. 

These publishers have within the past year is¬ 
sued a number of beautiful books for the Sun¬ 
day-school library, aud are establishing so good 
a reputation that we are almost tempted to com¬ 
mend this story without reading it, what we have 
not yet had time to do. So many trashy aud 
hurtful books are being pushed Into our Sunday- 
school libraries, that it is refreshing to find a pub¬ 
lisher who can give us so large a proportion of 
excellent books as Messrs. Lotlirop & Co. 

AMERICAN WOMANHOOD; Its Peculiari¬ 
ties and Necessities. Bv James C. Jackson, 
M.D. 160 pages. Published by Austin, Jack- 
son & Co., Dansville, N. Y.: and by Oakley 
Mason & Co., New York. 

LIFE AT HOME; of, Tine Family and its 
Members. By William Arkman. M.D. 250 
pages. Published by S. It. Wells, New York. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Charles 
Reade. Author's Edition, Illustrated. Pub¬ 
lished by Sheldon & Co., New York. 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY No. 12. 

(See Paqr 62, this Number.) 

Frankie’s Picture.— Frankie’s mother and his little 
sister, Minnie, went to the saloon to have tlieir pictures 
taken. When they came back.they showed the picture 
to Frankie. There was his mother and little Minnie, 
Just as natural as life, only they couldn’t speak. He 
thought it was a capital Idea, and he formed a plan in 
his head, at once. Why couldn’t his kitty ha rafter 

S lcture taken ? He resolved that he would go and see 
tie picture man right off. Frankie had a little, red 
cart, and, of course, kitty must ride In the cart But 
the cart Jolted over the stones, and kitty thought It 
rather rough riding, so she Jumped out. But Frankie 
caught her, and carried her under his arm. So he 
went to the saloon, and the man took his picture, with 
kitty under his arm. Sure enough, there was klttv. 
with all her whiskers on, and Just as natural as life. 
Frankie took the picture and ran off home. He forgot 
kitty, and the little, red cart; and he didn’t hear the 
man call out after him. Frankie thought It a won¬ 
derful picture, and his mother thought It was 
fanny. W. o. c. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE , ETC., JULY NO. 

No. I.— Charade.— Sarn-toga. No. 2 .—Chara/te.— 
Rhode Island. No. 8 .— Eniffma.—Plrter qui route 
n'nmaxf* point de m«Kw ; a rolling stone gat hers no 
moss. No. 4.— Puzzle. —VI-C-T-O-R-IA. No. S.-Jfrf- 
umorphosefl Deltie*. —Ceres; Terra; Vesta; Pan; Au¬ 
rora; Mercury: Pallas; Luna: Uranus: Iris; Ops; 
Juno; Hebe: Pomona; Apollo; 8aturn; Oeeanus; 
Diana, Hercules, Flora; Eros. No. 6 ,—Srriptnre 
Bethel, Marah, Peler, neth; Bethlehem 

Ephratah. 
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-, Wis. “I had a little cousin visiting me 

from Minnesota. His eyes are black, and his 
hair brown and curly, and he is real nice only 
when his mamma washes his face, and then he 
gets very red and acts naughty.” 

Two printed letters on one sheet, from Maple¬ 
wood, -, give Prudy very loving accounts of a 

little baby sister, and Anna closes hers by ask¬ 
ing, “ Is Prudy a woman?” Yes, dear, I suppose 
she is. She does not seem to get any bigger, but 
a little boy consoled her lately by saying, “ You 
sec, mamma, you don’t grew bigger , when you 
have birfdays, but you grow older ’ 

From Caledonia Center, Wis., we have a letter 
so beautifully written that it looks like copper¬ 
plate ; and because the penmanship is so perfect, 
we must call Sarah's attention to the fact that 
she has misspelled four words—amongst, favour, 
stile, to (for too). Look sharply after your spell¬ 
ing, and your beautiful penmanship may be a 
fortune to you, some day. 

Scrubgrass , Pa. “ I read the story in The 
Corporal of Mamie Husted’s Playhouse, and 
we made one for my sister, four years younger 
than I, by papering and carpeting a dry-goods 
box, making ottomans out of black velvet and 
green ribbon : a toilet stand of pasteboard drap¬ 
ed with old lace and trimmed with blue ribbon. 
We made our bedstead, (for we could not buy 
one), cut some pictures out of an old book ana 
framed them with coffee berries; and when it w'as 
all done it was very pretty.” 

We put this in for a hint to other little girls 
who have younger sisters. 

Bucyms, 0. “ Dannie wishes me to tell Prndy 
that he is five years old. Ilis father died in the 
army, and he saved his pennies to pay for The 
Corporal. 

A Ittle friend in Bourbon , Ind., sends us a sad 
little letter, to tell of the death of her baby sis¬ 
ter, Lizzie, not quite a year old, the second little 
sister God has taken from her There are many, 
many in the Corporal’s army who know just 
how to sympathise with little Retta. Here is a 


letter from a brother and sister in Twinsburg, 
who have lost a little sister Julia, two and a half 
years old. They also may be sure of the sym¬ 
pathy of all who have known sorrow. 


Du Quoin, 1U. “lhave been looking in Pru¬ 
dy’s Pocket, and do not see any letters from 
Elgypt. If you should come here, I could give 
ou some of the finest peaches in the country, 
suppose there are more shipped from here than 
from any other town in the world! We have 
also beautiful flowers, and a splendid school- 
house here, and I assure yon the children can 
learn in Egypt as well as anywhere else. I am 
thirteen yearg old. I began taking music les¬ 
sons the day I was six ; and this winter, besides 
my studies in school, my pa has given me les¬ 
sons in thorough bass and Latin.” 

Has Sallie learned enough Latin to read this 
motto, “ Festlna lente ” t If she cannot trans¬ 
late it, she may ask her pa. It is Prudy’s ad¬ 
vice to her. 

Prairie City, III. “ My dear papa died two 
ears ago, but I have a good, kind mother, who 
elps me to take The Little Corporal, and 
some dear brothers. My little brother Clemmie 
wants to know if Prudy has got any apples in 
her pocket?” 

Wish she had. 

We are glad to see that the boys are waking up, 
and proving that they know how to write letters 
as well as the girls. Prudy believes in boys, and 
is specially glad to get letters from them. Here 
are two from California: 

North San Juan , Cal. “ I saw in the May Cor¬ 
poral the account of a little girl ip Illinois who 
had not been absent or tardy at school for seven 
months. I ain thirteen, and have not been absent 
or tardy for two years and seven months!” 

Who can beat that? Prudy thinks the boys in 
California must enjoy better health than some 
she knows. 


Prairie, Cal. Henry Burr writes to send a club 
of new' subscribers, and say that the longer he 
takes The Corporal the better he likes it. And 
from Paradise Valley , in the same State, little 
Dolly sends a letter enclosing some money sent 
as a present to her Brother Eddie and herself, 
which they wish to invest in The Corporal. 

Colfax, Iowa. 44 I found a silver half dollar 
under the com crib, this spring, and with it 1 
bought me a pig, which 1 fed com and milk every 
day. I expect to sell it in time to renewmv sub¬ 
scription next Christmas. We have a nice organ, 
and I have learned to play and sing the Boat 
Song, and think it is very nice.” 

Two merry girls sang the Boat Song for Prudy, 
on the Fourth of July, as we were watching the 
boats scudding across the water on Lake Minne¬ 
tonka. 

Marysville, Texas. “We have a little brother 
who is ns funny as Tommy Bancroft. He was 
just as proud of his first pair of pants, and tried 
as hard to make them long.” 


fieedsburo, Wis. 44 All the older ones in tmr 
family like The Corporal just ns well as we little 
ones. I think I have the smartest baby sister in 
the world. She reads the picture stories with 
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tne rest ®f us, and when she says anything fanny 
she finishes by saying, ‘I read that in Ton- 
p'ral,’ " 


Drummerstown , Vt. 44 I help mamma a good 
deal by tending baby, and doing other things. I 
do not go to school, bat mamma has taught me 
to read, and I am nearly throagh my geography." 

You print very nicely, Mary. 


-, Ind. 44 My sister takes The Corporal, 

and we all like it. Are you a big, fiat woman ? 
How old are you ? I have had my arm broke. 
Did you ever have your arm broke ?" 

Hometime, Lottie, when you and I have a little, 
confidential chat, I'll answer all your questions. 


44 Of all the stories in The Corporal I like 
Tommy’s Week the best; don’t you? Won’t 
you send me your photograph? If you will I 
will send you one of mine. 

Prudy would be delighted to receive photo¬ 
graphs from her little friends, but Dwight must 
excuse her if she cannot promise to return the 
favor. 

Mobil r , Ala. “ Has Prudy room in her pocket 
for a letter from a little boy who is trying to fight 
for the good, the true, and the beautiful. I am 
ulne years old, and this is the fifth year I have 
taken The Corporal. At first I could only read 
the picture stories, but the very first winter I 
learned so that I could read it all; and I like you 
better than any other magazine. I got up a club 
hist year, and mean to get up a larger one this 
year." 

Huntington . Mass. “ We have a dog named 
Major, wno drives the cows to pasture every 
morning. I save all my money, and papa puts it 
in the savings bank. When I have my picture 
token I will send it to you.” 

Do so, little Annie. 

One little friend wishes to kuow if Nimble 
Dick ever tried to fly again. Will W. O. C. 
please to report? 

Camden, Mich. Hattie wants a name sweet 
enough for “the sweetest baby in the world.’’ 
Who can seud her one? 

Wilton. X. II. " This is the fourth year I have 
taken The Corporal. I like it very much. I 
read Prudy’s Pocket. I wish The Corporal 
came every week. I get tired of waiting for it. 
We live on a farm. My father has a store. I 
can't help him much. I have just had the 
measles.” 

Prudy recommends that boy’s style for point 
and brevity. 

Harry use* his mamma's hand to write a letter 
to Prudy, in which he says: 

** My grandma sends me The Corporal: don’t 
jou think she is good? Ido. I think Tommy 
Bancroft is the funuiest boy I ever heard of. but 
papa says I am a good deal like him. I have lots 
or nice books and pictures, and a rabbit, and five 
cats, and the baby. Don't yon think I ought to 
be a happy boy? I live where Mr. Sewell used 
t*> go to college. Lots of people here remember 
him.” 

“ I am Johnny Barrett, seven years old. I live 
on » farm, and have plenty of pigs and chickens. 


We think there is no paper on earth like The 
Corporal, and we lena it till it is fairly worn 
out. My brother and I are raising chickens to 
gay for ft. I am going to take it as long as I 

Bravo! for you, Johnny. 

MichigofUown, Ind. 44 1 am learning a dialogue 
from The Festival, for our school exhibition. I 
wish you could come and help us eat our ice 
cream." 

Thank you; Prudy is very reliable help at such 
work. 

Spring Island , Minn. “ I want you to tell me 
in your next pocket whether you are Mrs. Miller 
or not, for I don't know." 

Yes. Prudy is Mrs. Miller or not. 

The next letter comes from Oregon, where 
Iaura thinks they have a very smart little neigh¬ 
bor named Grant. Prudy has a little neighbor 
up here in Minnesota, named Grant. 


South Haven, Mich. 44 1 live on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, and have fine times fishing and 
bathing, I have two turtles for pets, ana two 
white mice, besides some chickens and flowers, 
and, best of all, a dear little brother sixteen 
months old." 

Somersville , —. 44 My father and mother have 
young hearts, for they like to read The Corpo¬ 
ral as well as I do. I always read Prudy’s 
Pocket first, because I like it. I wish I could 
see Prudy, and Mr. Sewell, and Mrs. Miller." 

From SuUivan, Ind., comes this neat little 
printed letter: 

4 ‘ Dear Prudy: I am a little boy six years old. 
Last year I conld not read The Corporal, but 
now I go to school and read in the Fourth Read 
er, andean read the stories myself. I like Prudy's 
Pocket best of all. Next to that. Thanksgiving 
in Cricket Country. I know how to make sun¬ 
shine myself." 

MarysviUe , Tenn. 4 *My little brother, three 
years old, dislikes very much to have his hair 
curled. One day he said, 4 Mamma, what’s the 
use of curling it; it just comes out?’ • O,' said 
mamma, ‘it does not come out right away.’ 

4 Well, then,’ said brdthcr, ‘it comes out wrong 
away.’" 

Carbondale. 44 Mamma has read all about 
Tommy to my sister and me, till we almost 
know ft. We laughed when Tommy fell in the 
dough. I like you, and hope you will write some 
more ftinny stories. I think the black pictures 
in The Corporal are nice." 

In St. Louis a little girl wants to know how to 
raise apple trees from seed. She has some little 
ones growing in a flower pot. 

Heynoldsville, Pa. “My little sister likes to 
hear about Tommy ; she laughs about the bears, 
and about his staying in the stage so long. I 
mean to get up a club and get Red Ridinghood. 
There was a girl here the other dav who said she 
thought Prudy was Mr. .Sewell's wife. Is she? 
Please put this in your Pocket." 

What a wise little girl that must have been. 1 
I can tell you one thing, tho*. “for true." Flora. 
Mr. Sewell's wife knows ull about Tommy, for 
Prudy has seen him at her house, her very self. 
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ALPHABET SENTENCES. 

We have given a number of sentences con¬ 
taining all the letters in the alphabet. Here is 
one from Iowa, by Wallie Wonser: 

“Loved Friend Queer, big Jewsharps make 
Zany’s excellent music.” 

And another from H. G.: “ Zealous men with¬ 
out reason, may prove kind, but fail quite in 
executing justice. 

We will send The Corporal for one year to 
everyone w’ho sends a good, short alphabet sen¬ 
tence that has never before been printed, and Is 
worthy of being published; and for six months 
for one similarly good, though it may have been 
published before, if it has not appeared in The 
Corporal. So sharpen your wits, all ye bright 
folks, and let ’s see what you can do. 


No. 8.—SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 

It has eighteen letters. 

18, 4, B, 4, 14, 8, was the cruel wife of an envi¬ 
ous man. m ,. 

1, 17, 6, 14, 10, 7, was an encampment of the 
wandering Israelites. 

12, 2, 9, 8, 11, was a dwelling of the captive 
Israelites. 

16,13,13,11, was a Phoenician divinity, 

15 , 2, 1, was the youngest son of an ancient 
patriarch. , _ 

The whole Is the longest name in the Bible, 
and the name of a son of the greatest prophet. 

M. B. C. 8. 


No. 9.—CHARADE. 

My first is w'hat your eye sought for. 

When your last new chapeau came ; 

And it rests on the head or an emperor 
Like a very familiar name; 

And 'tie taken by drowsy Kitty, or 
The comfort loving dame. 

Rejected lovers and millers bear 
My second : and oft you hear 

Besieged cities, in time of war. 

From soldiers my second fear; 

Yet youths and maidens my second wear 
When Jack Frost hastens near. 

My whole is the marching soldier’s prize. 
And comforts many are in it; 

My w'hole you see, and it will surprise 
Me, if you do not win it. 

For you yourself with curious eyes 
Explore me this very minute. M. B. C. S. 


No. 10.—CHARADE. 

Men seek my second, when first or last are nigh. 
My first Is dark ; my last is rude and high ; 

My whole oft through my firBt makes melody. 


No. 11.—LOST AUTHORS. 

American .—Big red wort: Oh ! Bing nig; So 
wet; Her wit it: By tarn; I swill; Lo! mesh; 
Is Gazag; We loll; Follow Levi. Foreign.— 
So sat; Sick Ned; At den; Bring now'; Tin 
mol; Ask her peas; Hay racket: Sly heel; 
Steak ; To whit. M. B. C. 8. 

A CONUNDRUM. 

When are soldiers and stonecutters like grape 
vines ? 

When they have ten dril(l)s. 


Puzzle.— Here is a puzzle which may have 
been published before, but I have not seen it in 
print. The puzzle is merely to ask any one of 
of your friends to write down in common figures 
eleven thousand eleven hundred and eleven. Try 
it, write it, and ask your friends to write it, and 
see if it is not a laughable puzzle. 


A Note.—I saw a gentleman hand his sister an 
envelope, and she as well as I understood him to 
say, “Here is a note for you.” She opened the 
envelope, expecting to enjoy the pleasure of read¬ 
ing a note from some one of her schoolmates. All 
smiled when she found only only a araln of oats . 
The gentlenfan had really said, “ Here is an oat 
for yon.” We thought it a good joke. 


No. 12.— A PICTURE STORY.—Frankie’s Picture. 
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Publisher’s Department. 


All articles in “ The Lotus Corporal” are 
written especially for it, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friends may copy 
into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
to Tub Little Corporal. This notice is inserted be¬ 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago. Philadelphia, New York Cltv, or 
Boston banks are best tor large sums, made payable to 
the order of SEWELL dt MILLER. 

Post Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat, m all the cities, and in many of the 
lame towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands liave been sent to us without any lo ** 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
o. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe 
the Registry fee as well as postage, muvt be paid in 
stamm r, at the oftiee where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the,Dead Letter Office. 
Buy atui ajfftx the stamp* both for postage, and registry, 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the postmaster, and take hi$ receipt for it. Letters sent 
In this way to ns are at our risk. 

Where yon are sending one dollar or less, you may 
send a greenback at our risk; where more than one 
dollar is sent, either of the above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal Is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 

$500.00 
Prize ^tory! 

The above prize is hereby offered for the 
best story to be written for aud published in 
The Little Corporal Magazine. 

The story must describe real American 
life, and have little or nothing to do with 
fairies or goblins. It must have a high moral 
aim, containing nothing inconsistent with 
pure Christianity. It must be fresh, simple, 
and instructive; such a story os will not 
only fascinate and charm children, but will 
tend either to make them wiser and better, 
or stir them up to noble aims, or both, ever 
keeping In remembrance The Corporal’s 
motto, ‘ Fighting against Wrong , and for the 
Good, the True , and the Beautiful.” It must 
be free from slang phrases. 

It must be short It must contain twelve 
chapters, with only from lbur thousand to 
five thousand words in each chapter. The 
interest must be kept up in every chapter, 
and the story must not be allowed to degene¬ 
rate into mere sensation. 

Such a story as we want will interest hoys 
and girls, and all older people who have 
yonng hearts. 

Each manuscript must reach us complete 
in one package, before the fifteenth of October, 


1)3 

1870, and the prize will be awarded by the 
first week of December. 

Of course, as there is but one prize offered, 
only one manuscript can be chosen. We 
shall therefore reserve the privilege of pur¬ 
chasing any of the unsuccessful ones at fair 
prices. 

We trust this offer may call out at least 
one magnificent story. 


SOMETHING VALUABLE 

FOR 

Churches and Sunday Schools. 

A System of Schedules and Checks to carry out 
a simple and efficient plan, by which the revenue 
of any church or Sunday school may he largely 
increased without being burdensome to those 
interested. The books, checks, etc., necessury 
for working the plan cost $10, and will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to those using them. 

Any person interested, who will write us, en¬ 
closing stamp, will receive a circular describing 
the plan. It is the same plan furnished by the 
Evangelical Press Asssciation, of which Gov. 
Claflin of Massachusetts is President, and Bishop 
Janes, Senator Wilson, Gen. Howard, Senator 
Buckingham, H. Thane Miller, Senator Harlan, 
and Jno. V Farwell, arc among the Vice Presi¬ 
dents, and we are the General Western Agents. 

SEWELL & MILLER, Publishers, 
Little Corpobal Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

EVANGELICAL diamonds. 

We are General Western Agents for the beau¬ 
tiful little Diamonds, issued by the Evangelical 
Press Association. These Diamonds are really 
little, condensed tracts, the size of, and made 
like, postage stamps, gummed on the back, and 
separated by perforation, so that they can be 
easily detached and used just as you would use 
postage stamps. They may be stuck on letters, 
or anywhere else you may choose to place them. 
They may be used for counsel, reproof, or warn¬ 
ing, and properly used, may be made the means 
of doing great good. The matter of these Dia¬ 
monds is printed in fine type, and the subjects 
are various. Some treat of the Christian Sab¬ 
bath, others are on the subjects of temperance, 
swearing, reading of good books, purity of life, 
prayer, etc. These little diamonds should be in 
the hands of all people who desire to do good. 
They may be so used as often to be more effec¬ 
tual than tracts, sermons, or lectures, 

We give below a few specimens of the matter 
contained in them: 

Napoleon said of the Bible—“With this book for it« 

5 utdc, the soul can never go astray.” Read U daily. 
ohn v. 39 

Blackstone wrote—” A'corruption of morals usually 
follows a profanation of the Sabbath." 

“ The discipline and character of the national forces 
should not suffer, nor the cause they defend be 1m- 
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G Tiled, by the profanation of the day or name of the 
ost High.”— Abraham Lincoln. 

“Never read a book which you would not read in 
the presence of your mother. ’ No matter how late 
at night or alone you are when sinning, God la look¬ 
ing right at you. 

Indelicate, as well as obscene words and stories ut¬ 
tered by me, scar my soul, poison those that hear 
them, and may bring the blood of their souls on my 
own, at the Judgment! 

Profane swearing, being against the laws of good 
society and the State, as well as against the laws of 
God, am 1 either a gentleman or a good citizen, if I 
swear? 

“For God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believethin him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.”—John iii. 16. 

As it would be a sin against its parent for a child to 
delay to obey a positive command of that parent, so 
it is a sin for me to delay a moment to obey the com¬ 
mand of my Father in heaven, “ Give me thy heart.” 

Of seven hundred male convicts once in state prison 
at Auburn, six hundred were there for crimes com¬ 
mitted under the Influence of liquor. five hundred oi 
whom testified that using tobacco was the beginning 
of their intemperate habits. 

“Dbune—S tupefied, or, Inflamed by the action of 
spirit on the stomach and brain.”- WrMn '* Dirtiotutnj. 
“ Drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of God.' — 
1 Corinthians vl. 10. 

“ Make and keep me pure within,” is an appropriate 
prayer Ibr me to offer, particularly when tempted to 
use wine, or, worse still, to lead others to use it—on 
holidays, for example. 

Speaking otherwise than well of an absent person, 
is ill most always breaking the golden rule, and is 
usually a mean slander 

Backbiters (Romans 1. 00), many of whom think 
themselves Christians, will no doubt be among those 
to whom the appalling words in Matthew vii. 28 will 
be addressed at the judgment. 

There are many others, hut these will serve as 
samples. 

These Diamonds are put up in convenient, as¬ 
sorted packages, of one hundred in an envelope, 
and sold at ten cents per packet. Discounts on 
large quantities. We can send them by mail on 
receipt of price. Address 

SEWELL & MILLER, Publishers, 
Chicago, III. 

How to do it. —We are sure our patrons 
would like to receive their copies of The 
Little Corporal Magazine flat, that is, not 
creased or folded at all, but just as smooth 
aud straight as they come from the bindery. 
There is a way to do it. Be sure that as 
‘many as five numbers come to your post 
office. Wherever we have that many sub¬ 
scribers at one post office, w« can put up 
the package flat. Where we have but four 
or less, we may have to fold them once in 
mailing. Raise a club at your post office, so 
as to avoid this folding, and also secure a 
premium for your trouble. 

Write for The School Festival. —We 
respectfully iuvite all our friends to send 
contribution for The Festival ; dialogues, 
recitations, exercises of all kinds for day or 
Sabbath-sebool entertainments. Everything 
must lie wide awake, first class, and full of 
life. Please let everything for the fourth 
uumber reach us by the twentieth of August, 
at latest, and as much earlier as possible. 


Thk Largest Newspaper Mail which goes to any 
one firm in this country, is received by G. P. Rowell 
St Co., the New York Advertising Agents. Their 
place of business Is at No. 40 Park Row. 

To Mothers.— Almost every mother has experi¬ 
enced more or less anxiety in consequence of obsti¬ 
nate, festering, and unsightly sores, that make their 
appearance on the faces and bodies of children. 
Carbolic Salve will heal them, in every instance. 
It Is the greatest Healing Compound ever discov¬ 
ered. Sold by all druggists. Price 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, 

6 College Place, New York, 

Sole Proprietor. 

Pianos on Timk.— Prices Reduced.— Second-hand 
pianos, from $100 to $250. 

New, seven-octave Rosewood Pianos, fh>m 1250 to 
1825. 

Strong, substantial Pianos, with fine inside work, 
good style. Rosewood case, from $350 to $375. 

First-class Pianos, with handsome, carved desk, 
legs, Rosewood case, etc., from $425 to $450. Terms— 
$50 cash; then, $15 or $20 per month on the second¬ 
hand Pianos, and $25 per month on the new, until the 
Instrument is paid for. A new catalogue, containing 
the old prices and the new, with pictures of twenty- 
one styles of Pianos, will be sent free to any person 
sending their names to REED’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 
47 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The Chicago Academy or Music, whicli has been 
recently established under the direction of Mr. F. 
Zlegfcld, assisted by an unequaled Staff of Professors, 
affords an excellent opportunity to those desiring a 
thorough musical education , and the well-known 
ability of the Director as a musician and teacher, 
will render the Chicago Academy of Music a school 
second to none in the country. 

Ferry Hall.— We take pleasure in calling atten¬ 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. E. P. Weston, Prin¬ 
cipal of “Ferry Hall,” a Young Ladies’ Seminary at 
Lake Forest, Ill. Having seen the Institution, we feel 
sure Mr Weston represents one of the best Ladles’ 
Colleges In the northwest, and we do not hesitate to 
recommend it. Also, the Academy for Boys, of which 
Mr Ira W. Allen is Principal. Wc suggest that those 
desiring to secure such schools for their children, 
should send for catalogues without delay. 

Newspaper 

Advertising 

A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best 
American Advertising Mediums, glviug the names, 
circulations, and full particulars concerning the lead¬ 
ing Dally and Weekly Political and Family News¬ 
papers, together with ail those having large circula¬ 
tions, burnished in the interest of Religion, Agricul 
turc, Literature, See., See. Every advertiser, andeverv 
person who contemplates becoming such, will find th fs 
book of great value. Mailed free to any address, on 
receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELL St CO.. 
Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) IsatUr, In its issue of May 29. 
1870, says: “The firm which Issue this interesting 
and valuable book is the largest and best Advertising 
Agency In the United States, and we can otyeerfunv 
recommend it to the attention of those who desire to 
advertise their business scientifically and systemati¬ 
cally In such a way; that is, so to secure tliV* largest 
amount of publicity for the least expenditure of 
money. /lt-aug 
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THE CRICKETS’ GOLDEN WEDDING. 


BT LUCIA CHASE BELL. 



i LL the children but Kitty 
had gone to school. Even 
the baby trotted along with 
Susy, holding fast to the 
dinner basket with one fat 
) hand, as he went. Kitty was 
down on her knees, busily 
washing the hearth; her 
father had gone to Wood¬ 
bury, and her mother was 
all n ady for her walk over to 
Aunt Meg’s, standing there in the long road 
of sunshine that came through the kitchen 
door, with her cheeks showing clear and 
rosy, and her brown eyes smiling under her 
clear white snnbonnct. 

“ You needn’t look for me before sundown, 
Kitty.” 

That was all, and then she hurried down 
the path out into the road, and Kitty stood 
in the door a minute, and watched her bob¬ 
bing briskly along, now in the cool, velvety 
shadows of the big walnut trees, now through 
the glows of yellow sunshine that stretched 
between them, till at last she passed the little 
schoolhouse, and went down the hill out of 
sight. Kitty turned to her work, thinking 
cheerily of the long, nice, quiet time she 
would have by herself, when it was done. 

The door that led out to the cool, white, 
back porch, stood wide open, and you could 
hear the chirping of the little chickens 
around their old box, out by the damask 
rose bush, and it sounded so bright and 
cheery, all mixed up together, and It seemed 
to Kitty one might see the little voices, 
shining in the air like ever so many little 
white and golden u blossoms of sound.” 

The doves were softly cooing, out upon the 
barn roof, and she listened to them while she 
did her scouring, and scrubbing, and dust¬ 


ing, and it made her feel hushed and reverent, 
as if it were the Sabbath. And presently she 
fell to thinking about one Sabbath when they 
all went to Quaker meeting, Kitty, and Susy, 
and the baby, and the boys, and their mother 
and father, and Uncle Tally, and Aunt Meg, 
all in one big wagon. 

She had a pleasant picture in her memory 
of the big, white meeting house, standing up 
so clean and bright in the summer air, with 
long wings of sunshine stretching in through 
the broad, open doors, over the straight, 
high-backed scats; and she liked to think how 
all the reverent people waited and waited in 
the breathless silence, and the little babies 
on their mothers’ laps nibbled their seed 
cakes and never murmured, and the happy 
bees hummed out in the sweet, warm air, 
and a bird sailed in and out again, with a 
gentle whir of wings; and one could catch 
little whitfs of clover fragrance now and then, 
and all the while the doves were tranquilly 
cooing and shining on the great, red roof 
of Nathan Hatter’s barn, just across the 
meadow; how, at last, somebody’s grand¬ 
mother, with her dear old face lily white 
under her pearl-gray bonnet, rose from her 
seat and softly chanted out, “ Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
And after that sat down, and then oame a 
little more silence, and then all the quiet 
people rose and fell to shaking hands, and 
the tired little babies chattered and cried a 
little, and meeting was over at last. 

Presently Kitty’s housework was all done. 
The floor was white as the pantry shelves, 
the clear, red hearth almost glittered, the 
mantel had its usual fresh pitcher of flowers, 
and her mother’s little glasses of newly-made 
jelly were ranged carefully in the sun, upon 
the south window sill. 


Bntered % according to Act of Congress In the year 1870, by Sewell A MUler , in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress , at Washington. 
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It was very pleasant to sit and sew there, 
in her mother’s easy chair, by the window, 
where the sunshine twinkled through the 
sweet briar and lay in little drops and patches 
all over the narrow' old sill; and she liked 
her work, too, for every bit of calico had a 
little story in it, for her to think about, 
w hile she sat joining them all together with 
cunning little stitches. Most precious of 
all w f ere the little, pale blue, and dotted 
pink, and cloudy buff triangles; they w ere 
bits of her Aunt Lottie Hill’s baby’s dresses. 

The quilt blocks w r ere finished, by and by, 
and laid evenly in their clean, paper box, and 
Kitty leaned back in the comfortable old 
chair, and clasped her tired fingers loosely 
in her lap. It was such a perfect, royal day. 
The heat was not sickening, but only deep 
enough to make the shade delicious. And 
the butterflies went idly w'avcring out in the 
dreamy light, and the young corn stood up 
radiant and strong, w ith all its wavy leaves 
softly whispering together, and the far woods 
showed soft and rich through a tender haze, 
and the warm air was sweetened with wan¬ 
dering scents of ripening berries, and growing 
grain, and hay, and clover, through all the 
golden hours. Sometimes, when the earth 
seemed fair and summery enough outdoors, 
Kitty could hear little, dreary, wind sounds 
creeping about the eaves of the old house, 
while she sat in the silence, but none w r ere 
moaning there that day. Only the voices of 
little chickens, and the doves cooing, and the 
crickets singing in the grass, w ith gushes of 
bird music now and then, sounded dreamily 
through the summer quiet. Sometimes the 
blackbirds in the trees just beyond the dead¬ 
ening sent up a sudden jangle of sharp sounds, 
but it was quite far off, and only sounded 
cheery and silvery, like the sharpening of 
tiny scythes for tiny mowers. The crickets 
kept up the sweetest chorus of all, Kitty 
thought, as she sat and listened, only it was 
growing fainter and fainter. 

Presently there was a little, ticking sound, 
down upon the sill, and she looked and saw' 
a funny bit of an old carriage, drawn by two 
plump, old horses, not much bigger than 
grasshoppers, and there was old Mr. Cricket 
himself, in the carriage. Kitty’s own Mr. 
Cricket, who took her to his Thanksgiving 
dinner, such a long time ago, and he looked 
lust as hearty and jolly as ever. He wore a 
little straw hat, that was very big for him, 
with the broad rim turned down all around, 
and he had on a linen coat that w'as so old it 
w as perfectly white and threadbare, but it 
was starched very stiff; and he had a big, 
red and yellow handkerchief tied around his 


neck, to keep it from being sunburnt, while 
another Just like it was spread over his knees, 
and a big, palm-leaf fan rested by Ills side. 

“Good day,” he chirped, stopping hi» 
horses and nodding at Kitty. “I’ve come 
after you. It’s the anniversary of our wed¬ 
ding day, mine and Mrs. Cricket’s, you 
know, and she wanted to have something 
nice happen in honor of it, and so she just 
sent me up after you. She’s baked a lofty 
cake, that’s covered with icing, and stuck 
full of raisins, and there’ll be roast turkey, 
and quince preserves, and strawberry short¬ 
cake. And you’re to come down and spend 
the day with us. Mrs. Cricket has never 
forgotten you since the day you wanted to 
weave sunshine. ‘She loves her mother 
dearly, too, Kitty does,’ says Mrs. Cricket, 

4 and that’s a thing one likes to see.’ ” 

“ But I haven’t any nice gift to take,” said 
Kitty. 44 I’m sure I haven’t anything half 
lovely enough to give you and Mrs. Cricket. 

Is it your golden wedding? I heard Aunt 
Lottie tell about a golden wedding, once.” 

Mr. Cricket shook his head almost impa¬ 
tiently, and fanned himself with his big palm 
leaf, as if he were very warm, indeed. 

44 Don’t know anything about your kind 
of golden weddings,” ho replied; 44 but if 
you mean that the two people have grown 
very old together, since they first began to 
love each other, and that their love has 
grow'n stronger and stronger every year, and 
at last, when the fiftieth day comes 4 round,’ 
they feel that life is all golden and good, as 
a field of tall, ripe wheat, why, if that's it, 
our anniversary in a golden wedding. But 
w'e don’t want any gifts, except the gift of 
your presence with us, little Kitty Clover.” 

“O,” said Kitty, all in a tremble with 
eager delight, “ I shall be very glad to go, 
if that’s the ease. Are you going down the 
road through the hearth, like we did last 
Thanksgiving ?” 

44 No,” Mr. Cricket replied, 44 we’ll go down 
to Cricket Country by the summer road, 
which leads through your mother’s old gar¬ 
den, where the raspberry bushes grow, and 
the scarlet poppies flame out* over the ripe 
June grass. Come, we want to get there 
early, you know.” 

44 Yes,” said Kitty 44 1 am in a hurry to be 
there myself.” 

And the minute she touched the carriage 
she was changed into a cunning, little, bare 
footed girl, ever so much smaller than Mr. 
Cricket. And it was such a dear, cosy, cush 
ionv old carriage to ride in, not very fine and 
not very shabby, with plenty of fringes, and 
curtains, and lappets for little fingers to pull 
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and twist, and nothing about it too dainty 
to be touched; and Mr. Cricket said that he 
and Mrs. Cricket rode to Cricket meeting in 
it every 8unday. 

I think the old carriage must have rocked 
and swayed so deliciously that Kitty dozed 
a little, for she never could remember 
much about the summer road, but when 
they reached Cricket Country she was wide 
enough awake, you may be sure. There the 
loveliest flowers bloomed all along the long, 
white road, and the sunshine seemed better 
than any other sunshine, softer, and yellower, 
and sweeter. 

The wheat was ripe in the broad fields, 
and the Crickets were merrily reaping it 
everywhere, keeping time to the chime of 
their gleaming sickles with chirpings hearty 
and glad, while blended with the harvest 
music softly sounded the singing of the little 
crickets, weaving sunshine in their looms at 
home. 

“Seems to me,” said Kitty, softly, while 
they rode through the wonderful sunshiue, 
“ that I’ve heard all this music far off, when 
I’ve been alone in mother’s kitchen, or out 
In the old raspberry garden. Do you sup¬ 
pose I ever have?” 

Mr. Cricket said he didn’t know ; it might, 
be, she was alw r ays listening so for the little, 
fine, sweet voices nobody else could hear. 

At last they came to Mr. Cricket’s own 
house. There it was, with the roses in blos¬ 
som all over it, and the white clover tilling 
the little yard like drifts of summer snow. 
And they heard the softest, tenderest song 
of all, floating through the quiet rooms. 

“It’s Mrs. Cricket,” said Mr. Cricket, 
when he had stopped his horses. “ Her 
voice isn’t quite so strong us it used to be, 
but it’s sweet and loving. She’s singing at 
her loom, and she weaves the best sunshine 
In Cricket Country. You can tell the differ¬ 
ence between her sunshine and anybody else’s 
the minute you touch it. Some old Crickets 
can’t weave, but it needn’t be so. The older 
one grows the better one should weave. 
But there she is ; let her speak for herself.” 

Sure enough, the song was ended, and 
there was old Mrs. Cricket coming down to 
the gate, ali robed in a stately gown of silk, 
that had shifting colors of green, and red, 
and purple, and gold, as she walked, and she 
had a bright rose in her cap, and roses on the 
toes of her little, high-heeled slippers, and 
her dear old face itself was rosy with 
pleasure. 

“ You blessed little mother lover,” she 
said, taking Kitty’s face in both her hands, 
and kissing it. “ You kissed your mother’s 


very bonnet strings this morning, did you ? 
And so you’ve come to sec how old Mr. 
Cricket and I stand our life together. It's a 
beautiful, contented day we’ve come to, and 
our love is earnest as ever, after ail the many 
long years. But there l company in the 
house, and we must make haste. Come 
Kitty.” 

So they went in. The black profile por¬ 
traits of all the old Crickets that were dead 
and gone had green sprigs stuck around 
them, and right over the middle of the man¬ 
tel hung Mrs. Cricket’s own portrait, just as 
she looked when she stood in her bridal 
robes by Mr. Cricket’s side. There stood 
the radiant dinner table, too, with Mrs. 
Cricket’s huge cake towering up grandly 
from the very middle of it, like a glistening 
snow mountain. In an arm chair by the 
open w indow' sat an old blind Cricket, in a 
very cleau, old, faded dress. She kept her 
head bow’cd, but she chirped “ How do you 
do?” in the mildest of Cricket voices, when 
old Mrs. Cricket said, 

“ Here is Kitty ; the little girl I have talk¬ 
ed so much about, you know’, dear. Sit 
down near her, if you please, Kitty.” 

Kitty sat near her while Mrs. Cricket was 
putting dinner upon the table ; and the 
blind cricket stroked her hair, and said, 

“How beautiful it must be, it’s so soft! 
Speak to me; I want to hear how you 
chirp.” 

And then Kitty told her bashfully that she 
couldn’t chirp at all, and couldn’t sing much, 
either. And the blind Cricket said her voice 
was delightful to hear, anyhow’. And then 
they all sat dow*n to dinner, and Kitty had 
a huge napkin pinned around her neck, so 
that she “ could eat turkey, and take com¬ 
fort, and not bo afraid of the gravy.” 

After dinner was over, the poor, old, blind 
Cricket took a nice little nap upon the 
lounge, while Mr. Cricket read the Cricket 
Country Herald, and his wife and Kitty were 
clearing aw’ay the dishes, and she never 
woke up till they came and sat down in the 
cool, quiet room, to talk. 

“ Do you see the picture over the mantel, 
of an old Cricket with a black feather in his 
cap ?” said Mrs. Cricket to Kitty. “ That 
was one of Mr. Cricket’s ancestors. He 
came over in the Mayflow’er, with the Pil¬ 
grims. Nobody knew it, but there he was, 
safely 6towed away in an old carved chest. 
And he chirped every night, and through 
all the long days, while they sailed, and the 
little children heard him, and dreamed they 
were at home, in soft little beds, under the 
low, old roof, or playing in the sunny lanes, 
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between the hedges. He used to bitterly 
long for his old home, sometimes, and 
thought he would give his whole life for one 
hour in the little hearth where he used to 
sing in the cool evenings, while the children 
chatted, and laughed, and warmed their 
pink feet by the Are, and the tea kettle sang 
its own sociable tune, and the good father 
read the bible aloud, and gloried in Its glad 
tidings, and talked, with flashing eyes, of a 
better time to come, when he and the ones 
he loved might worship God just as they 
pleased. ‘And I do pray that time may 
come,’ our Pilgrim Cricket used to say, in 
his heart, while they sailed and sailed through 
the weary days; but he always doubted, 
till at last the journey was ended, and a new 
home was built in the wilderness, and a new 
hearth was laid, where he came in the dusk 
and chirped, and the little children laughed, 
and said, ‘ Hark! the Crickets have come, 
too! Now they may worship God just as 
they please. Do you hear that one ? It’s 
the same we used to hear.’ And then their 
mother reproved them for such shouts and 
laughter, and bade them sit around their 
own little table, and each one bow his head, 
and say a little grace over his own bowl of 
porridge, and not speak while they ate.” 

Kitty looked up eagerly into Mrs. Crick¬ 
et’s kind old face. 

“Did the little children always cat by 
themselves, and each one say a little grace ?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Cricket; “they had 
a little low table, and little stools to sit on, 
and they sat and ate, stately and grave. 
They didn’t flock around the grown-up table, 
like a brood of hungry little chickens.” 

“ We don’t, up at mother’s, either,” inter¬ 
rupted Kitty, quietly, “ but mother lets us 
laugh and talk, if we won’t be rude ; and I 
think our way is a good deal the nicest.” 

And old Mr. Cricket stroked her hair, and 
said, “Of course it is, Kitty Clover.” 

Just then they heard a few twangs from 
an old violin, that only had one string to it, 
and they all looked out, and there was a 
poor, old, crazy Cricket, just inside the gate. 
He was barefooted and ragged, and his old 
straw hat was loaded with wheat stalks and 
wilted poppies. But he stood muttering to 
himself, and twanging his old violin as if it 
gave the most charming melody in the world. 

“ Poor creature!” said old Mrs. Cricket, 
softly, as she hurried down the path in her 
bright, rustling silk. “ What do you want, 
Cricket ? Will you come in ? Do come in 
and rest; I know you’ve tramped many a 
mile, to-day.” 


So he followed her to the door, carrying 
his old violin in his arms like a baby, but he 
halted at the step and sat down there, 
muttering, 

“ The first that came down the hill was dressed In 
white, 

The next was paler: 

Next there came Lord Rolllnby's wife; 

Next the miller. 

O, lackaday!” 

Presently Mrs. Cricket came from the 
pantry with a bountiful dinner for him, upon 
a plate, and she said, 

“ Here, Cricket, you must taste my cake. 
This is our golden wedding you know. Don’t 
you remember the day? You were there, 
the merriest Cricket of them all.” 

“ Yes, I was there,” said the Cricket, 
sadly, looking out at Mr. Cricket’s broad 
fields, as if he saw far beyond them “ But 
I’ve been wandering ever since, and I’m 
tired and heart sick. But you’re a beautiful 
bride!” 

“ His wife and his little children wouldn’t 
weave any sunshine for him,” said Mrs. 
Cricket, so softly that he could not hear her, 
“and so ho went crazy, long ago. You 
wouldn’t think my dear blind friend here 
could weave at all, would you, Kitty ? But 
she does w'eavc lovely sunshine, such as 
flowers always bloom brightest in.” 

Mr Cricket had been fumbling for several 
minutes for something, among some papers, 
in a little, dark, polished closet, near the 
mantel, with his cheeks and his ears growing 
redder and redder the longer his search con¬ 
tinued. Presently he found what he wanted, 
and stepped just in front of his arm chair, 
with a written paper in his hand Then he 
coughed a little, blushing Tedder still, and 
gave his forehead a vigorous rub with his 
gorgeous 6ilk handkerchief. He had written 
a little ode, he said, “ Addrescd to his wife 
upon the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding 
day, and he would now read it, if agreeable 
to the company ” 

Mrs Cricket trembled, and the tears came 
to her eyes, and she smiled a little, and looked 
altogether lovable and kissable, in spite ot 
the wrinkles in her dear old face, and all 
she could say was, 

“ Why, Cricket, my dear !” 

And the blind Cricket held up her head, 
and chirped in a little, soft, eager voice, 

“O, Mr. Cricket! what a beautiful thing 
for you to do.” 

And Kitty chimed into the little chorus, 
“0, yes, Mr. Cricket, please do hurry and 
read it.” 

But the crazy Cricket only turned around 
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for his plate, and nodded, and said, 14 Read, 
read, read.” 

So, after putting on his spectacles, Mr. 
Cricket began, holding the paper very stiffly, 
straight out before him ; 

'• Who Is this riding through Kllmagore gates? 

Two men In gowns. 

Two with b pears. 

Dear heart! 

“ Who Is this stealing through Kllmagore gates? 
Sharpen your arrows. 

And mend your bows; 

Your lady Is stolen away. 

Dear heart! 

•* Look down, moon, over Kllmagore wall. 

The lattice Is shut. 

The lute Is still; 

Lord Kllmagore's lady Is gone. 

Dear heart!” 

That was all of the ode, and Mr. Cricket 
sat down, and they all waited in breathless 
silence for a minute. 

“I think it would sound better if you 
could hear it sung,” said Mr. Cricket, pres¬ 
ently, doubtfully eyeing his little manuscript 
while he spoke. 

44 It’s very beautiftil,” chirped the blind 
Cricket, by and by. “But I never could 
understand poetry, I am so stupid. I didn’t 
hear anything about Mrs. Cricket in it, unless 
you meant her when you said 4 Dear heart.’ ” 

‘‘That’s just the part that was addressed 
to her,” answered Mr. Cricket, in triumph. 
44 The rest of it was poetry after the old style. 
It doesn’t make any difference whether any¬ 
body understood it or not. It’s poetry, 
anyhow.” 

Mrs. Cricket crossed the room to straighten 
his coat collar a little, and she bent her head 
very close to his check, and whispered, 
44 Thank you, dear.” 

And Kitty came and stood by him, and said, 
44 Won’t you make an ode to mother, some¬ 
time ? This was so quaint, and mysterious, 
and I liked that line that said, 4 Look down, 
moon, over Kllmagore wall.’ I’m sure that 
was poetry.” 

Of course Mr. Cricket promised to write 
an ode to her mother; and Mrs. Cricket took 
the paper from his hand, and said she would 
lay It among her treasures. But the crazy 
Cricket had gone, nobody knew how or when. 

All at once a sudden, silver chorus rang 
around the house, and there stood a band of 
Cricket children, all dressed in radiant white, 
with wreaths upon their heads, and flowers 
in their hands, and the old crazy Cricket 
stood in front of them, eagerly twanging his 
weak, old violin, but that could hardly be 
heard through the clear, joyous song. Mr. 
Cricket looked at Kitty and his wife with 
the least little wink In the world, as much 


as to say, 44 1 was in the secret. I knew they 
were gathering around while I kept you list¬ 
ening to my ode.” 

As for Kitty, she forgot everything but 
the strange, delicious music, and felt a thrill 
of delight creeping over her while she list¬ 
ened. 8ofter and softer grew the song, while 
the little crickets came tripping lightly into 
the quaint little room, each one bringing 
Mrs. Cricket a lovely wreath. Softer and 
softer, till the melody was ended, and the 
Crickets were gone, and Mrs. Cricket sat 
there looking like a pyramid of blossoms, 
with a lace cap perched upon the top of it. 

Then the crazy Cricket trudged sadly down 
the road; and Mr. Cricket got the carriage 
ready, because it was growing late, and his 
wife and the blind Cricket came down to the 
gate, to give Kitty a loving good bye, and 
then Kitty and Mr. Cricket rode away up 
through the summer road, till they came to 
the pleasant window in the dear old kitchen, 
and in a minute he was gone, and there sat 
Kitty, as large as life, in her mother’s chair, 
and it seemed just as if she’d had a nice, long 
dream. 


CAPTAIN NODDY. 

BY A. 8. F. 

Did you ever hear of such a queer name 
for a captain ? I have heard of captains by 
the name of Smith, and Brown, and Jones, 
but I never recollect hearing of anybody by 
the name of Noddy, do you ? 

This CaptAin Noddy, that I am going to 
tell you about, is a very old one, a great deal 
older than our dear General Washington, 
whom we all love to hear about; yes, and 
ever so much older than a certain man 
named Methuselah, whom we read of in the 
Bible. I suppose you think it is very strange 
for me to say that anybody could be older 
than ho was, for everyone says 44 Methuselah 
was the very oldest man that ever lived 
but this captain has been about ever since 
Adam and Eve had children, and I do not 
believe we shall ever get rid of him as long 
as the world stands. 

The little folks I don’t think ever like him, 
for he generally manages to come along in 
the evening right after tea, just as they are 
going to have a real nice play, or hear a 
delightful story. 

It seems to me he needn’t make himself so 
disagreeable, and come at the very time when 
he is not wanted. The worst of it is, you 
never can see him coming, for his tread is so 
light; but whenever your eyes begin to 
sting, and feel as if they were frill of sand 
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or cobwebs, and the upper lid* will fall 
down, and you feel very cross, then you may 
know Captain Noddy is near. 

We once had a bright-eyed little boy who 
would frolic around all day, but as soon as 
evening came, he would sit down and get 
very quiet. 

“ What is the matter, Harry?” his mamma 
would say. “ I think Captain Noddy is 
coming.” 

The little fellow would jump up and look 
all around. “Where is he, mamma?” he 
would say. 


He never could catch a glimpse of the old 
fellow ; and his mamma would laugh, and 
say, “ I suppose my little boy is too sleepy 
to see well.” 

One day a poor, old beggar man came in 
the garden, and little Harry rushed in to ask 
if that was Captain Noddy. His mamma 
took her son’s hand, and said, 

“There is no such real person as Captain 
Noddy ; but when little boys and girls get 
very tired and sleepy, we say they are hav¬ 
ing a visit from him, because their heads 
nod and bob about. 



ASLEEP. 


BT MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Softly in the golden west 
See the day is dying; 

Homeward to the sheltered nest, 
Come the swallows flying. 

Through my chamber, cool and dim. 
Dusky shades arc creeping. 

Where I sing my cradle hymn 
By the baby sleeping. 

Hnsh! in tender dreams he lies. 

All the world forzetting: 

Slumber vaileth from his eyes 
Longing and regretting! 

Idle hands above his breast 
Reach no more for pleasures. 


Light as drifted blooms thy rest 
Emptied of their treasures. 

Soft he sleeps! no longer mine. 
Though I watch beside him; 

In his slumbers, half divine, 

Holy angeis guide him. 

Baby, while the shadows creep. 
Slumber on thy pillow. 

Like a lily rocked to sleep 
On the swaying billow. 

When the rosy morning gleams. 
From thy visions breaking. 
Leave the happy land of dreams. 
Mine again, in waking. 
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ORIENTAL GAMES AND PASTIMES. 

BY SIRS. FAN NIK R. FEU DOE. 


No. 3. — Gambling. Jugglery. Fire¬ 
works. 

Gambling is practiced by all classes, from 
the king on liis throne to the poor beggar 
who prowls at the gates of the wealthy to 
find a scanty support, not in “the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man's table,” but in 
the veriest refuse that is cast from his gate. 
8o passionately devoted to this despicable 
vice are most nations of the East, that when 
everything else has been bartered off to sup¬ 
ply the means for its indulgence, they will 
sell their trives or children into slavery , or even 
pawn their own bodies, to get money to gam¬ 
ble with. Licensed gaming houses arc found 
in every city, and most oriental raonarchs 
derive large revenues from this source. 
Sometimes dice are used, and occasionally 
small cowries (shells); but cards are most 
general. * 

The common people, male and female, 
frequent the public saloons ; but the higher 
classes do their gambling in their own homes, 
and often boast of the large Bums lost or won 
among their friends. But though husbands 
and fathers thus employ their time, wives 
and daughters are strictly forbidden to en¬ 
gage in such immoral pastimes, lest the 
purses of the heads of families should suffer 
detriment by the contents leaking out thro' 
too many hands; and these lords of creation 
prefer gambling oflf their own pistoles, to 
having their wives and daughters do It for 
them. 

During the reign of the usurper who sat 
upon the throne of Siam at the time of my visit 
to that country, it was one day reported to 
his majesty, that some scores of his six hun¬ 
dred wives had been indulging in the great 
sin of gambling. The fair culprits being 
summoned to the royal presence, made full 
confession of their guilt, but prayed forgive¬ 
ness on the ground that they had lost only 
the trifling sum of twenty thousand tieals 
<$12,000), which, they argued, “ was but as a 
drop in the ocean, compared with the bound¬ 
less resources of his 8ercne Infallible Ma¬ 
jesty !” The covetous old king, who loved 
money better than anything else in the 
world, the fair culprits themselves not ex¬ 
cepted, had no sooner heard the sum of 
twenty thousand tieals mentioned, than, 
losing all patience, he summoned to his 
presence several high officers of the harem, 
and ordered them to inflict “ the fatherly 


discipline of thirty stripes” on each of the 
offending ladies, that they might in future 
“ be preserved from the degrading vice of 
gaming.” Had their evil propensities cost 
his majesty less, their morals would have 
been deemed safe under a milder treatment. 
Whether the fair culprits considered their 
royal consort “infallible” on this occasion, 
we are left only to conjecture. 

Jugglery is another amusement of which 
all oriental nations are exceedingly fond. 
Their feats in this line are numerous and 
varied, and their dexterity in everything 
requiring sleight of hand is famous the 
world over. But snake charming is that 
branch of jugglery in which they especially 
excel. They will so tame the deadly cobra- 
di-capello, the most venomous of all venom¬ 
ous reptiles, as to toy with it with impunity, 
hanging several of them around their necks 
at once, twisting them about their bare arms, 
placing them in their bosoms, and even tak¬ 
ing the head of one of these deadly serpents 
in their mouths. Again, Ihe juggler will 
place half a dozen snakes of os many differ¬ 
ent species in a deep basket having a long, 
narrow neck, and, without looking in, will 
thrust down his hand and draw up one or 
more, toy with it for awhile, and tlicu throw¬ 
ing it back will take up another, and so on, 
as long as he can obtain willing, or rather, 
paying spectators. 

I have frequently seen all these and many 
other feats performed by oriental jugglers, 
and always without the slightest injury 
accruing to the actors. These, when they 
have adopted juggling as a profession, always 
devote themselves strictly to its study and 
practice, and each strives to excel all others 
in dexterity and daring. They are generally 
highly esteemed in a community, and are 
believed to possess authority over diseases, 
to be able to kill or cure at will, and even to 
have power to summon or drive off evil 
spirits, ghosts, and genii. Absurd as are 
such claims, the reality of their power over 
venomous reptiles, admits of not the shadow 
of a doubt How this power is at first ac¬ 
quired, or afterward maintained, is not so 
readily shown It is to a very considerable 
extent due to the influence of music, which 
is always employed by the snake charmers 
to throw the reptiles into a sort of spell dur¬ 
ing their performances, aided also by a mo¬ 
notonous waving to and fro of the juggler's 
body—a motion that seems to lull the snakes 
into a dreamy, mesmeric trance, in which 
they may be kept fbr days together. In 
addition to this the snAkes arc very carefully 
tended, never suffered to become hungry, nor 
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yet fed to such repletion as to occasion cither 
temporary torpor or a habit of gluttony. 
The jugglers also keep their own bodies 
smeared with some oily substance, the na¬ 
ture of which they will not divulge ; but we 
may infer that it is something for which the 
snake has a natural antipathy, or else that 
it exerts over its nerves some narcotic influ¬ 
ence. All these influences combined may be 
sufficient to produce the marvelous powers 
of the oriental snake charmer. Certain it is 
that the poisonous fangs arc not extracted, 
as some have supposed, but the reptiles 
are brought wholly unmutilated into the 
arena. 

Fireworks, of great variety and brilliancy, 
furnish another amusement of which most 
eastern nations are fond, those of China and 
Siam especially. They arc, however, indulged 
in but rarely, usually once a year, for three or 
four days consecutively, at a time appointed 
by the king. 

In Siam, the king goes out on the river in 
his royal barge, attended by the princes of 
the blood, the nobles of the realm, and an 
immense retinue of officers, priests, and sol¬ 
diers. The 6tate barge of his majesty forms 
the center of a fleet of several hundred boats, 
all gaily decorated with flags and banners, 
and from the entire train of boats is sent 
forth a perfect bombardment ot fireworks, 
In the form of sky rockets, fire wheels, flying 
fish, and aligators, sputtering and hissing 
through and athwart the water, and lighting 
up the very heavens with brilliancy. 

The night following the king’s exhibition, 
the nobles have one of the same sort, quite 
as grand as that of their royal master; and 
then the whole winds up with a night for the 
common people, in which every family, how¬ 
ever poor, manages to take some humble 
part, and, as might be supposed, in this 
grand old city of five hundred thousand 
inhabitants, a brilliant time they have of it. 
The smooth bosom of the noble Insinam 
(Mother of Waters) seems perfectly covered 
with boats for miles above and below the 
city, and fairly to groan beneath the rich 
freight that floats in such wierd loveliness 
over her swelling waters. From sunset till 
almost daylight, these numberless boats send 
flying in every direction every possible style 
and variety of fireworks, according to the 
rank and w'calth of the party. Every boat’s 
crew are gaily hilarious, the houses on either 
bank of the river are illuminated, and the 
great city, with its teeming thousands, seems 
for the time given up to fun and frolic, not 
less general and exciting than that which is 
ushered in by the Carnival of Venice. 


No. 4.—Kite Flying. 8huttlbcock, etc. 

Kite flying and shuttlecock are, in eastern 
lands, not games for children merely, as 
among us; but for adults as the principal 
actors, while the children are generally only 
spectators. Kites are in vogue but at one 
season of the. year, and then the rage for 
them, and the number to be seen whizzing 
about your ears, or soaring gallantly among 
the clouds, would seem perfectly Incredible 
to one w ho has never witnessed the novel 
spectacle of a thousand enormous kites float¬ 
ing in mid air over the turrets and spires of 
a great city. Sometimes even haughty nobles 
deign to indulge in this favorite sport; but 
whenever this is the case, the kite is sent up 
by a servant from the turret of a castle or 
palace, and it sufficiently excels in size and 
splendor those of the common people to 
prove that the owner does not forget, even 
in the matter of kite flying, the immense 
distance between a noble and his serfs. 

Kites vary not only in size, but in form, 
and in the materials of which they are com¬ 
posed. Sometimes they arc of mammoth 
size, formed of oiled silk instead of paper, 
and represent a castle, palace, or pagoda, 
lighted by small tapers placed within, which, 
of course, ultimately set fire to the light, 
combustible material, and this literal u cas¬ 
tle of the air” is consumed. Again, they 
are sent forth on their aerial voyage in the 
form of an enormous bird, a flying serpent, 
or some other real or fabulous creature. 
Even the human species has its representa¬ 
tive in the kite line, sometimes as a giant 
man armed for battle, and again as a beauti¬ 
ful damsel in flowing hair and glittering 
robes. 

Archery is occasionally practiced as a pas¬ 
time, but it requires too much muscular exer¬ 
tion to be a favorite recreation with the indo¬ 
lent and case-loving East Indian 

Their game of shuttlecock is unique, and 
purely oriental in its manner of execution. 
The shuttlecock is very similar to that used 
by boys in our own couutry ; but the battle- 
door is simply the sole of each man’s foot! 
The actors, ten, twenty, or thirty, as it may 
be, stand up in a ring, wiicn one begins the 
game by throwing the shuttlecock toward 
one of his comrades, who, seeing it approach, 
prepares himself for its reception by wheel¬ 
ing quickly on one leg, aud throwing up the 
other in time to receive the shuttlecock just 
in the center of the sole, and send it bound¬ 
ing furiously back to his opponent, or some 
other one in the circle, who performs the 
same feat in the same way, and so on round 
and round the ring, keeping up the game 
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sometimes for half an hour without the shut¬ 
tlecock being once allowed to touch the 
ground. 

I have seen this game thus played by the 
Siamese, who greatly delight in it—at least 
in being spectators of the fun ; and it would 
be a universal favorite with orientals, did it 
require the outlay of less energy and physi¬ 
cal strength, two ingredients of which nature 
has been rather sparing in the composition 
of those eastern nations. 

As a general rule, the middle and lower 
classes spend most of their leisure either in 
gambling or reading—pastimes better suited 
to their indolent habits than any more active 
sports, as well as strictly lu consonance with 
a favorite oriental bon mot: “no man will 
run when he may walk, walk w’ben he may 
stand, stand when he may sit, or sit when he 
may lie down.” . 

In reading, most East Indians take great 
delight, and greedily devour every new book 
of which they can by any means possess 
themselves. In the pleasant recreation thus 
afforded, Is doubtless to be found one of the 
chief reasons for their indifference to more 
active sports, and the clue to their peculiar 
traits of effeminacy, indolence, and puerility, 
coupled with the redeeming characteristics 
of gentleness, patience under oppression, and 
hospitality to strangers. Could the benefits 
of the press be liberally dispensed through¬ 
out the east, and through its means a moral 
and religious literature be widely diffused 
in those sunny lands of the tropics, we might 
hope soon to see them “ budding and blos¬ 
soming as the rose,” and prepared liberally 
to dispense of their own rich gifts to those 
less nobly endowed. 

One more game—a royal one—practiced by 
the monarchs of Siam from time immemo¬ 
rial, will conclude this sketch. I first saw 
it on the occasion of a grand levee given by 
his Siamese majesty to all the foreigners 
resident at his court, probably the wealthiest 
in the East. 

At the upper end of the room in which the 
reception was to take place, was erected, on 
an elevated platform, a temporary throne, 
very richly ornamented, and covered with 
luxurious cushions of purple velvet. Over 
this hung a canopy of white satin, festooned 
with garlands of fragrant flowers, which 
filled the air with their luscious perfume. 
In the immediate vicinity of the throne were 
laid cushions for the foreigners, then others 
in their rear for the princes and nobles of the 
realm, and still farther off were accommoda¬ 
tions for an immense concourse of govern¬ 
ment officers, petty lords, and private gen¬ 


tlemen ; while scattered here and there 
throughout the crowded hall were the yel¬ 
low-robed Budhist priests, holding before 
them the long-handled clerical fans of their 
order. The whole number assembled in the 
pavilion was probably fifteen thousand ; yet 
such is the awe inspired by the presence of 
royalty, that perfect order was maintained 
throughout, although the levee lasted nearly 
eight hours, and no one w'as permitted to 
leave as long as “His Serene Majesty” 
thought proper to be amused. 

All the company were Bcated before the 
King’s arrival, who entered at last, seated 
on a gold-covered palanquin, borne aloft 
upon the shoulders of eight of his nobles! 
They were preceded by an excellent baud 
playing the national anthems, and followed 
by a dozen beautiful boys holding golden fans 
which were kept in motion the entire eve¬ 
ning for the accommodation of his stout 
majesty. As the king entered, all except 
the foreigners prostrated themselves three 
times, each time touching the floor with 
their foreheads, and as they rose, lifting 
their joined hands high above their heads, 
and repeating in full chorus some of the 
king’s numerous titles. When this tiresome 
ceremony was completed, the European and 
American visitors were introduced, one by 
one, by the prime minister to his royal mas¬ 
ter, and received a most flattering welcome. 
The king expressed great pleasure at meet¬ 
ing his foreign friends, complimented them 
on their fluency in the language, and espe¬ 
cially admired their dress. He however 
offered his condolence to the wearers for the 
“ immense trouble It must occasion them to 
put on so many minute articles of dress,” 
and then inquired whether they w*ent thro’ 
“ this tiresome process every day, removing 
the day garments at night, or whether they 
kept on one suit all the time till it was worn 
out.” 

After awhile refreshments were brought 
in, fragrant tea and sparkling sherbet and 
pomegranate juice in cups of purest gold, 
wdth fruits, cakes, and confectionery, in end¬ 
less variety, and the foreigners urged to 
partake, his majesty pleasantly chatting 
meanwhile, and seeming very lively and 
social. 

When the king’s hospitality had been duly 
honored, he called upon his foreign friends 
to participate in a royal game, which, lie 
said, had been in vogue as far back as their 
historical records extended, and that no 
guest might refuse to share without giving 
personal offense to the sovereign. After 
this introduction, at a signal given by the 
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king, five huge baskets, filled with very 
small limes, were placed directly in front ot 
the throne. Inviting the foreigners to scram¬ 
ble for them, and telling them that whoever 
succeeded in getting the largest number 
would enjoy his highest favor, the king 
threw as many as he could hold between his 
two hands, in such a way as to scatter them 
in every direction over the widest possible 
space. This was repeated some fifty or more 
times ; and the guests, wishing to indulge 
the whim of their royal host, entered heart¬ 
ily into the sport, and scrambled about on 
their hands and knees in pursuit of the limes, 
sometimes receiving from the merry old king 
a hearty pelt over the head or knuckles, at 
which he would “beg pardon,” and assure 
them “ it was quite accidental.” 

After an hour thus spent, the foreigners 
begged leave to desist, in order to make way 
for the native nobles, who had not been per¬ 
mitted by the king to join in the game till 
the foreigners chose to leave off. The ladies 
and gentlemen were then requested to count 
their limes, and his majesty presented a fan 
and six more limes to the lady who had ob¬ 
tained the largest number. They now no¬ 
ticed for the first time, that each lime had a 
small gash cut in the side, and upon being 
opened, exposed a gold or silver coin to 
view. Each lime contained but a single 
coin, and they varied in valne from fifteen 
cents to two dollars and a half. The lady 
who obtained the largest number, had, in¬ 
cluding the six presented by the king, about 
fifty dollars. The foreigners wished, when 
the game was ended, to return the coins to 
the king, stating that it was contrary to the 
etiquette of their country for ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen to accept presents of money ; but he 
would by no means consent to receive them, 
saying that Siamese courtly usage required 
the king's guests always to retain whatever 
they obtained in this game, but merely as a 
testimonial of the royal favor. 

Other games, similar to those already de¬ 
scribed, followed, and some hours after mid¬ 
night, his majesty retired as he came, on his 
gold-covered palanquin, and the royal ievee 
was at an end. 


LITTLE FREDDY. 

BY LYNDE. 

One fair summer day, about twenty-three 
years ago, there came a sudden patter of lit¬ 
tle feet up the pathway, and into the kitchen 
where mamma was busy. And a tearful face 
looked up to mamma, and a pleading voice 
told her that papa had “ been and killed a 


chicken, and poor chicky could never run 
about any more.” 

And his sympathetic little heart could no 
longer stand it, so he cried and grieved all 
the afternoon. Now some braver, bright¬ 
eyed three-year-old may think he was a baby 
to cry about a chicken. But I am not sure 
about that; he certainly was sympathizing 
and gentle; and I loved him, and love him 
to this day—dear little Freddy. 

He had great, dark-blue eyes, and when 
they looked up suddenly into your own, you 
would wonder what he had been thinking 
about, they were so fright, yet so full of 
shadows. His forehead was high and broad, 
and very fair; his cheeks were red, just a 
little; and altogether that pleasant, almost 
too thoughtful face wore a look very loving 
and trusting. 

Night carmc, and his kind mamma put on 
his long night dress, an#, kissed his upturned 
face, and he knelt by her side to say the 
beautiful prayer she had thus early taught 
her Freddy to repeat. Very sweet he looked, 
kneeling there in the gathering twilight, with 
his folded hands and thoughtful brow. 

“Now, darling, say ‘Our Father.’ ” 

“ Our Father,” murmured Freddy. And 
then remembering poor chicky, tears came 
into his eyes, and forgetting his prayer, he 
cried out, “Can he walk any more, my ma?” 

“ Hush! hush! Freddy, you must be think¬ 
ing about heaven, w^ien you are saying your 
prayers. Now begin again.” 

Very devoutly he said the words, “Our 
Father who art in heaven,” and—“0, can 
he run any more, my ma?’’ 

“ Freddy, dear, mother’s little boy must 
remember what he is saying; now try and 
say your prayer like a good boy.” 

For a few moments all was well. “ Lead 
us not into temptation,” the red lips said, 
6oftly ; then a pause—“ O, can you put his 
head on any more, my ma ?” chimed the 
pleading, almost baby voice. 

“Freddy, Freddy, did you forget again?” 
whispered mamma. 

His prayer finished, ke kissed his mamma 
good night, and looking up, with eyes brim¬ 
ming over with tears, be said, brokenly, 
“ Can he walk any more ?” 

His mother told him that birds and chick¬ 
ens and animals had no souls, and could not 
think. But his heart was grieved, and he 
could not forget. I doubt not, if he should 
chance to read these lines, he will remember 
all about it, for this is a true incident. 


A true and earnest life must necessarily be 
one of never-euding labor and love. 
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THE HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD ROSE. 

BY XUS. MARY B. C. SLADE. 

Maay of you, I know, have seen, 

On the Canedy farm, the spring ravine, 

Where the sweet Riduland flows. 

By the chestnut old, on the eastern ridge, 
Hong the blackberry vines by the old stone 
Grows the hundred-year-old rose. [bridge, 
A century gone, a home was there. 

With terraced lawn, and a garden fair; 

Now, the daisy blooms All up, 

With their milk-white foam, the sloping plice, 
Of the grand old mansion the only trace, 

And we call it the fairies' cup. 

This tale alone can the long years tell. 

Of the vanished and silent, who used to dwell 
Where the sweet Riduland flows ; 

When that chestnut old was a sapling green, 
They planted the banks of the spring ravine 
With the hundred-year-old rose. 

What thing your hand is doing, or mine. 

So long ghall live and so bright shall shine? 

The dear Lord only knows! 

Bnt shall we not try some work to do. 

That shall sweetly bloom all the long years 
Like the hundred-year-old rose. [through. 


FIGHTING THE ENEMY. 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

CHAPTER III. 

Billy Shaw bore his two weeks’ trial so 
well that Aunt Marcia saw no possible rea¬ 
son for not being satisfied with him. He was 
faithful and industrious, and did not in the 
least transgress any rule of the house. Still 
she could not help owning to herself that 
*he did not like Billy Shaw, and that it was 
not pleasant to her to have him in the family. 
It was equally plain that Jonas did like him, 
and that while his aunt had always held his 
love and confidence, his boyish heart went 
out warmly toward the first companion he 
ever had had of his own age. Hour after 
hour he read to him from his favorite books, 
**> that they might talk the old heroes over, 
and though Jonas had a mind which was 
years in advance of Billy’s, yet they managed 
to interest each other. 

Little Ducky was Billy’s favorite sister, and 
his pockets were always stored with little 
presents for the child. After a while she 
began to come to Aunt Marcia’s house, 44 to 
*ee my Billy,” as she always said; and this 
was another trial to Aifiit Marcia. Not that 
•»he had any dislike to the child, for she was 
as lovely as a blossom, with her sweet face 
and quiet ways, but, as she often told Jonas, 
she “didn’t want to have the Shaw tribe 
around.” 


One morning, when the boys were away at 
work in a distant field, Aunt Marcia went to 
the garret to make an attack upon the gene¬ 
rations of old rubbish there. Scarcely had 
she commenced her work, when she heard 
little feet come pattering up the stairs, and 
Ducky’s curly head showed itself above the 
stairway. 

44 What on earth did you come for?” said 
Aunt Marcia, thinking how the busy little 
fingers would explore everything, and the 
restless little tongue'ask endless questions. 

44 Come to see my Billy,” said the child, 
fearlessly laying off* her sunbonnet. 

44 Billy’s gone away—across the brook to 
plant corn. You can’t see him to-day, be¬ 
cause the bridge is down ; and you’d better 
run right back home.” 

‘‘Come to see you,” said the child, seating 
herself on a pile of old carpets; 44 1 like 
you.” * 

Aunt Marcia groaned in her heart, but she 
went on with her work, answering as patient¬ 
ly as she could her constant questions. The 
child was at no loss for amusement. 8he 
built herself a playhouse out of some old 
honey boxes ; she took a ride on a dusty old 
saddle ; and finally dragged out the precious 
red cradle from under the eaves, to rock a 
bundle of old clothes she called her baby. 

By and by Aunt Marcia, in despair, advised 
her to go down by the lane and watch lor 
Billy to come home to dinner; and she 
glanced once or twice from her work to see 
the contented little creature swinging upon 
the bam gate, her rag dolly hugged in her 
arms. By and by she missed her, and con¬ 
cluded, with a feeling of relief, shat she had 
grown tired of waiting, and gone home. 

But Ducky came to see her Billy, and she 
had no mind to go home; so, when he did 
not come, the little feet went slowly strolling 
down the lane in search of him. There were 
cowslips in the meadow, and plenty of blue 
and white violets, and she filled her hand 
with them as she wandered along, talking 
busily to her doll, till all at once she came to 
the brook, with its fringe of willows, alders, 
and wild grapevines. The water was some¬ 
times so low they could cross on the stones, 
by taking a long leap or two, but now it had 
been raining, and, besides, they were grind¬ 
ing at the mill up the stream, so the water 
ran deep and swift. Ducky sat down and 
watched it. Over on the other side, some¬ 
where, was her Billy. How did he get there ? 
If she could only find his bridge—or maybe 
he had a boat. She walked slowly along 
down stream, following all the bends of the 
brook. In a little p.^ol by a rock some tiny 
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fishes were playing, and she sat a long time 
to watch them, till at some motion of her 
hand they darted away. She found a tiny 
waterfall, where a little brook from a meadow 
made its w ay into the larger, and she sat a 
long time playing with the clear drops, till 
by and by remembering BMly again, she wan¬ 
dered on. No bridge yet, and Ducky had 
quite lost her reckoning. Over on the other 
side she saw two men at work, but neither 
of them was her Billy. The brook ran 
through a bit of woodland, where Ducky 
could hardly follow over the rocks and 
through the thick underbrush, but she was 
sure she should come to Billy’s bridge pretty 
soon, and she struggled along. She heard 
the bell up in the village ringing for noon. 
Now Billy would go home, and she would be 
sure to meet him if she only hurried. Just 
then she came to a bridge. Lying right 
across the brook was a great chestnut tree, 
blown up by the roots, and left where it had 
fallen. The men at the brewery used it for 
a foot bridge. They had trimmed away the 
roots and branches, and worn it quite smooth 
by their feet in crossing. 

Poor little Ducky—the water looked black 
and deep below the tree, and she was almost 
afraid to try it, but over there somewhere 
was Billy, and she must go over to Billy. 
So she grasped her doll tighter in her arm, 
and set her bare feet carefully on the slippery 
trunk. It wasn’t very hard, after all; but 
right in the middle her little calico sunbon- 
net slipped off and went fluttering down into 
the water. One little cry of dismay, and an 
involuntary grasp of the small hands after 
the bonnet, and then the child’s feet slid 
from the log. There was a short struggle 
in the deep water; and all the afternoon the 
brook ran out of the thicket into the sun¬ 
shiny meadow and on down to the mill, tell¬ 
ing in its pleasant tones of a strange thing, 
sweeter and fairer than a lily, that lay among 
the long grass and the rushes just above the 
bend. 

Billy Shaw came home to dinner, and Aunt 
Marcia did not even think to tell him that 
Ducky had come and gone, it was such a 
common thing for her to come. But in the 
course of the afternoon, when Nancy called 
to take her home, then they were suddenly 
alarmed to And that no one had seen her 
since she was swinging on the gate by the 
lane. Billy was called from his work, and 
Aunt Marcia put on her bonnet and Joined 
nervously in the search. Up the lane, thro* 
the blossoming meadow, right and left, in 
every direction, surely they would come 
upon her soon, playing by the water or fast 


asleep among the cowslips. Such a thing as 
a lost child had never been heard of in the 
village, and as Aunt Marcia hurried on with 
such rapid strides that Nancy could hardly 
keep pace with her, she was always fancying 
she saw the little frightened face looking out 
from its rings of yellow hair. 

Billy had gone to the village, and hearing 
no news of her, was coming home across the 
fields. It w'as nearly sunset, and even in 
that peaceful settlement one would not like 
to have a timid child out in the night, so 
many things might frighten her. Going 
dowm the hill, toward the old chestnut, 
Billy’s heart gave a great bound to sec the 
men from the brewery gathered about the 
water, just crossing from their work. He 
had avoided them carefully since he had 
been at Aunt Marcia’s, and he dreaded the 
meeting. But they only drew closer together 
as he came near, and one of them, a great, 
rough fellow, left the group and came up 
the hill to meet him. Perhaps they meant 
mischief; but Billy set his teeth together, 
and w'as ready for them. But the man took 
him by the arm, saying, 

“ Best not go down there, Billy, there’s 
trouble.” 

“ What is it ? is father there ?” asked Billy, 
hurriedly. 

The manshookhis head, and actually drew 
his sleeve across his eyes. 

Just at that moment the group separated 
a little, and Billy saw Jakey Neal stoop and 
lift something in his arras. That glimpse 
was enough, and Billy dashed down the hill 
right in among the men, and saw in a mo¬ 
ment, with eyes full of horror, what it was 
that Jakey held in his arms. 

“She’s clean dead,” said Jakey, compas¬ 
sionately ; “ must a’ laid in the water a good 
6pell. We seen her w'ashed up agin the bushes 
when we come down, and they w r as sand and 
gravel onto her dress.” 

The men, rough and wicked as they were, 
seemed greatly touched by Billy’s distress, 
and looked pityingly on the little, innocent 
face, with all the light and life washed out 
of it. 

“She’s best off so,” said one, with an 
attempt at comfort. 

“ Don’t you say that!” said Billy, fiercely. 
“ I don’t want to hear any such talk.” Then, 
taking his sister in his own arms, he pushed 
through them all. 

“ Best let me carry her,” said Jakey, “you 
look white and faint.” 

But Billy kept right on, not toward home, 
however, but up the lane to Aunt Marcia’s, 
never once stopping until he laid her on hts 
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own bed, and sat down by her, white and 
silent. Nancy filled the house with her wild 
screams, and Aunt Marcia hurried Jonas 
away for the doctor, while the neighbors 
began to gather in as the news spread 
throughout the village. When the doctor 
came, he made a brief examination of the 
body, and answered Aunt Marcia’s question¬ 
ing look with a decisive nod. 

“ 8he’s been dead for some hours, ma’am; 
there’s nothing at all to be done but to bury 
her. One of Sam Shaw’s children, I believe 
you said—best thing could have happened 
to it.” 

“O, doctor!” said Aunt Marcia, with a 
pitiful glance at Billy. 

The rough, old man looked, too, and saw 
that the boy beside him was not Jonas, as 
he had at first supposed. He was sorry for 
his hasty words, but it was too late to mend 
them ; so he only took off his spectacles 
nervously and went out. 

The little child was tenderly dressed in 
white before the poor mother saw her, and 
everything was done that kindness could 
prompt, to make the affliction less bitter; 
for it was as sore an affliction to them as if 
they had been able to surround the little 
lost one with every luxury ; and Billy was 
almost inconsolable. 

“ Do you believe it’s true, what the parson 
said, that she’s better off up there V” lie 
said to Jonas, as they sat in the door after 
the funeral. 

“Why, of course,” said Jonas, “it must 
be better in heaven, mus’n’t it ?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Billy. “ I don’t see 
who does know. Maybe it’s good for angels, 
but seems to me Ducky must be lonesome. 
She don’t know anybody there, and they’re 
all so grand and shining.” 

“ Ducky ’s shining, too,” said Jonas, 
reverently. “I think she looked just like 
an angel, always.” 

“ She was a good little thing,” said Billy, 
hoarsely. “ Father never was cross to her, 
no matter how much he’d taken ; and many 
a time, when I’ve been about ready to give 
up. she put me all right by saying, ‘ I like 
you, Billy.’ It makes me feel angry now, 
to think I’ve lost her. I don’t see as it was 
riarht or kind for God to take her away, as 
they say He did.” 

Billy looked around defiantly at Aunt 
Marcia, as he said this. It had been burn¬ 
ing in his heart for a day, and he felt as if he 
must say it. though he knew she would think 
him dreadfully wicked. 

vhe looked at him now with a shocked 
face, but saw so much of real misery in the 


boy’s eyes, that she hesitated a little, as she 
said, 

u Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” 

Billy did hot make a word of answer, but 
sat looking away over the green hills toward 
the sunset. Somewhere away up there he 
supposed was the heaven to which little 
Ducky had gone, and, do what he would, he 
could not make her seem near to him, but 
so far away that all her loving thoughts 
were lost to him forever. 

Jonas was thinking about it too, and at 
last he said, slowly, half to himself, 

“ There’s so much about all those things 
that I can’t understand. I don’t think I 
evershall understand how everything is right 
and kind, but I feel sure it must be in some 
way.” 

“ I don’t. I don’t feel sure. Seems to me 
’bout half the things in the world are all 
wrong. Everything happens Just right for 
some folks, and the rest have to take all the 
hard times. I don’t think that’s fair, and I 
won’t never say so.” 

“You oughtn’t to talk that way, Billy,” 
said Aunt Marcia; “ it sounds presump¬ 
tuous.” 

“ Does it? Well, it ain’t no worse to say 
it than ’tie to think it.” 

“ About half our troubles we bring on 
ourselves,” said Aunt Marcia. “It isn’t 
your fault that your father drinks and your 
mother don’t do right, but then it isn’t the 
Lord’s fault, either.” 

Billy only answered by an angry flush of 
the cheek. He did not like to hear any cen¬ 
sure of his mother. 

“ And as long as they’ve brought trouble 
on you all, I don’t know but it was kind in 
the Lord to take little Ducky away from it 
all. 8he was fit enough to go now, and 
there’s no telling what might have come to 
her when she got older.” 

“ It seems awfijl to be drownded, though,” 
said Billy, with a shudder. 

“ It’s only a minute or two of suffering, if 
folks do suffer when they drown—some say 
they don’t—and if she’d been sick with fever 
or anything, she’d been pining away for 
weeks, and not much to make her comfort¬ 
able, either.” 

“ That’s so,” said Billy, with a sigh. “ I 
ha’n’t forgot how it was when I broke my 
leg, and had to lie in bed and see all the 
trouble there was in the house. I s’posc it’s 
best so.” And Billy gave a dreary sigh, and 
let his head drop upon his hand again. 

After a while he started up, with his whole 
face glowing with energy, and said. 
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“ I tell ye what, Miss Marcia, it’s just the 
drink that makes pretty nigh all the trouble 
in this world—leastways pretty nigh all that 
ever I seen, and jest as long as I’ve got a 
breath left, I’m bound to fight It. If ever I 
get to be a man, I’ll go for fighting it till it’s 
drove clean out of the country.” 

“That’s right,” said Aunt Marcia, ear¬ 
nestly ; “ everybody ought to fight it, but 
nobody knows the curse of it so well as 
those that have felt it. You’ll be a good 
man, Billy, If you only keep trying and don’t 
get discouraged.” 

“ It’s mighty hard tugging, sometimes, 
though.” 

“Yes, but the trouble sometimes makes 
what we gain seem a great deal better. I’ve 
noticed you boys always like to climb the 
tallest trees after nuts, rather than pick ’em 
up on the ground, and you kuow' how strong 
it makes your arms to climb.” 

From that time Aunt Marcia began to 
take a new interest in Billy, an(§ dropped 
many an encouraging word to help him 
along, for matters were getting worse and 
worse at home, and she could often tell, by 
the troubled look of his face, that he had 
seen his father, or some of the family. 

One night he crime in with a look of per¬ 
fect horror, and threw himself into a chair 
without taking off his hat. 

“It’s too bad!” he burst out, angrily; 
“ it’s too wicked and awful for anyone to do.” 

Aunt Marcia stopped setting the table and 
stood looking at him in astonishment. 

“ Just thiuk, Aunt Marcia; they took my 
little brother Sammy—mother sent him to 
the brewery for father—those men took him 
and made him drunk , and then sent him 
staggering home. I found him by the road¬ 
side, where he’d fell down, and saw the men 
laughing at him ; Jakey Neal and—and— 
father! Just think of that, Aunt Marcia; 
that father could laugh at him !” 

The excited boy laid his,head on the table 
and burst into angry sobs. 

“ It’s a wicked shame!” said Aunt Marcia, 
indignantly ; “ and the Lord’ll punish ’em 
for it. Did you take Sammy home ?” 

“ Yes; and mother’s half crazy over him. 
8he cursed ’em both. You don’t s’pose it’ll 
make him hanker after drink, do you, get¬ 
ting the taste of it so ?” 

“No, it isn’t likely. It’s more likely to 
set him strong against it, for he’ll be deathly 
sick over it after a while. Don’t you know, 
Billy, that drunkards don’t drink because 
they like the taste of the liquor? It’s be¬ 
cause they like the feeling it gives them, and 
they get to feel so wretchedly without it.” 


Billy wiped his eyes and looked a little 
comforted. 

“ If only father hadn’t joined in with ’em,” 
he 6aid ; “ it makes me almost hate him.” 

“It shows how drink degrades a man,” 
said Aunt Marcia, who couldn’t feel like 
trying to make Billy think any more merci¬ 
fully of his father. 

That evening, at the supper table, Billy 
suddenly asked, 

“ Aunt Marcia, do you think Sammy’s big 
enough to sign the pledge ?” 

“I don’t know',” said Aunt Marcia. “I 
don’t really believe they’d take him—only 
6evcn years old.” 

“ I don’t mean Cap’n Taylor’s pledge ; but 
I’m going to get up a temperance society for 
boys. We can do it, me and Jonas, and I’ll 
get every boy in this village to sign, and 
w'e’ll keep it, too.” 

“ I should like that,” said Jonas. “Cap’n 
lay lor said he’d take me in as soon as I was 
eighteen ; but I’d rather sign now'.” 

“I can’t wait till I’m eighteen,” said 
Billy. “ I feel as if I should die, if I didn’t 
begin to fight ’em right away.” 

“ Let’s draw up the papers to-night,” said 
Jonas, “ and get Tom Howells and Walter 
New'man, and three or four of the other 
boys to go in with us to organize a society.” 

Billy was glad of anything that gave him 
a chance to work off his excitement, 60 the 
evening was spent in preparing the paper, 
carefully ruling it with red ink, and w riting 
out a form of pledge which they all helped 
to compose. 

“There,” said Jonas, “now we are all 
ready to begin, but how' shall we get the 
boys together?” 

“ We must see all we can, and get ’em to 
meet in Squire How'ells’ barn,” said Billy. 

“ We might put up a notice on the school- 
house, as they do for town meeting,” sug¬ 
gested Jonas. 

“ No, somebody’d be sure to stop us,” said 
Billy. “Wait till we get a fair start, and 
then we’ll give ’em a free fight.” 

Billy set his teeth together, and shook his 
head in a way that seemed to promise he 
would be ready for his part. 

[To be continued.] 


No man’s spirits were ever hurt by doing 
his duty ; on the contrary, one good action, 
one temptation resisted and overcome, one 
sacrifice of desire or interest, purely for the 
6 ake of conscience, will prove a cordial for 
the heart, and a balm for low spirits, very 
far beyond what either indulgence, or diver¬ 
sion, or company can do for them. 
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HAPPY LIFE. 

BY LUELLA CLARK. 

Lire is happy ; hear the birds — 

Early as the morning breaks, 

Every sweet-toned throat of silver 
Into songs of gladness breaks. 

Life is happy; see the kitten 
Darting in and out the door, 

B&cing, rolling, mad with frolic, 

On the sunny, nursery floor. 

Life is happy; on the flowers 
See the gay, white butterflies; 

In the sweet delight of motion 
How they flutter, fall, and rise. 

Lire is happy; in the brooklets 
See the minnows glance and dive. 

Full of freedom and of gladness, 

All old ocean’s tenants live. 

Life is happy; see the insects, 

Free, and frolicsome, and fair. 

Hovering cloud of blissful motion, 
Filling all the summer air. 

Thus for all God’s humble creatures 
Happiness was surely meant. 

Let not, then, in sad repining 
Any human life be spent. 

41 Falls not to the ground a sparrow, 
Without notice of your Lord. 

How much more are ye than sparrows?” 
Was our Saviour’s precious word. 

Let us trust Him, then, for gladness; 
And, for all His blessings lent, 

Render thankful praise, and give Him 
Hearts and lives of sweet content. 


REAL FAIRIES. 

BT MRS. M. LEONARD. 

“ I don’t like to read fairy stories; it 
makes me wish so that there really were 
fairies.” 

44 Wouldn’t it be nice if there only were ?” 

44 Yes, indeed! We could have everything 
we wanted, then—books, and dresses, and 
candy, and gold rings—” 

44 And beautifhl doll, with elegant clothes, 
just like grown people’s,” added wee Amy, 
rapturously, who never tired of making new 
and tasty additions to her doll’s wardrobe, 
though not favoring Miss Dolly with much 
of her society in other form than that of 
seamstress. 

44 But Cousin Addie says there are not any 
such things as fairies living in flowers, and 
up in the clouds, and talking to children, 
and giving them all sorts of nice things,” 
said Della conclusively; “ and Cousin Addie 
ought to know, for she went with her father 


and mother to Europe, and so has seen a 
great deal of the world.” 

And our wise fourteen-year-old, Miss Della, 
who was getting to think herself a young 
lady, drew a very long sigh with the thought 
of how much more Cousin Addie had to make 
her happy than had she herself. She lived 
in a plain, wooden house, where it was “ half 
country,” as Addie had called it, while her 
cousin’s father owned one of the most ele¬ 
gant stone houses on the most fashionable 
avenue in the city. 

This w as w'hat Aunt Hattie heard, as the 
tw’o girls came slowly toward w'here she 
w’as sitting, with her sewing, under the shade 
of a great, old-fashioned appie tree, one 
warm, quiet afternoon. 

44 What is it about fairies and Cousin Ad¬ 
die?” she asked, remembering the discon¬ 
tented face of the little girl who had visited 
Della, a few weeks before. 

“ Nothing, aunty—much—only she says 
there isn’t any.” 

44 Isn’t any what?” asked Aunt Hattie. 

“ Addie says there are no fairies, really, 
but all these nice stories about them are just 
made up, to please little children who are 
silly enough to believe them. I don’t believe 
them, I’m surewith a dignified air of su¬ 
periority, sitting down beside her, while Amy 
doubled her little self up on the grass at their 
feet, and asked, wistfully, 

44 But w hy should there be such nice stories 
about them, if there isn’t anything at all 
like them in the world ?” 

44 Now' you are coming to the question, 
little Amy,” said Aunt Hattie. 44 What is 
your idea of a fairy ?” 

44 O, they are very, very little—at leabt, 
the stories make us think so,” said Della. 

44 Yes, and so good, and kind, and beauti¬ 
ful ; and they love us, too, and like to make 
us happy,” said Amy, slowly picking a 
flower, and gently playing with and petting 
the fragrant blossom as if it were human. 

“But there are bad fairies, too, in the 
books—they are not all good,” broke in 
Della. 

44 1 don’t remember about any bad ones,” 
said Amy, smiling to herself over her flower, 
as if she w r ere forgetting the talk. 

44 You do not say, either of you, how you 
imagine a fairy looks—what sort of forms 
they take.” 

44 1 always thought they w'ere little atoms 
of creatures, just like humans, only so very 
small—no taller tliau my finger,” said Della, 
who could almost always answer a question 
w'hile Amy was thinking about it. 44 What 
do you think they are like, aunty ?” 
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. like to think that there are fairies in 

, world, and that they give us good and 
beautiful gifts—all of us; not only little 
girls and boys, but grown up people, too ” 

“ O, aunty!” exclaimed Della, “ what do 
you mean ?” 

“Only that the gifts are proportioned to 
our wants, and little folks want toys and 
playthings, so the books make the fairies 
give those.” 

“ But they never do in reality!” cried 
Della, incredulously. 

“ Don’t they ? It is only a bigger fairy than 
your imagination pictures, in the shape of 
papa or mamma, uncle or cousin. Isn’t the 
gift just as good ? Then there are visible and 
invisible fairies—or rather intangible fairies 
—those that you can see, and those that you 
cannot describe, but that come into your 
heart, so quiet and still, and live there with 
you always; you may never know they are 
there, but other folks can see them shining 
out of your eyes, and playing in the corners 
of your mouth.” 

“ But, aunty, you are talking of something 
very different from the book fairies. They 
sit in the flowers, and drink dew drops; and 
when anybody picks the flower they tell 
them some secret, and then fly away,” said 
Della, eagerly. 

“ I should think Amy had found one, then, 
for she seems to get a great deal of happi¬ 
ness from the flower she has,” replied aunty, 
glancing at the little figure at her feet. 

“ O, that is because I love them so dearly, 
aunty,” said Amy, looking up quickly. 

“ That is just where we grown up folks 
get our fairy gifts, from all these beautiful 
things that God has given us. Just think 
how many things there are around us to 
make us happy, and whisper secrets into our 
ears, if we will only keep our eyes and ears 
open, and our hearts warm with love toward 
everything God has made. There Is a little 
bird trying to tell us his idea about it, now.” 

“Do you think everything that is beauti¬ 
ful, and teaches us to love God, is like a fairy 
to us, aunty?” said Amy, smiling brightly. 

“That is what my fairies are. Every 
beautiful cloud, every bright-tinted leaf on 
the gay, autumn trees, all the sweet flowers, 
and even the common green grass—common 
here with us, but not with those who are 
obliged to live in the stone-walled, cramped- 
np city—because they all tell us a little differ¬ 
ent story of their own beauty and God’s love. 
1 said a different story; I meant, the same 
6 tory in their own different ways.” 

“ I never thought of it in that way, at all,** 
said Della, musingly. 


“ I am so glad, aunty, that you think there 
are fairies,” said Amy, joyfully, picking 
herself up, “or, at least, something that 
means the same. I shall love the little po¬ 
sies better than ever. I’m glad I live here 
with you, aunty.” 

“ ’Tis nice, isn’t it?” cried Della, jumping 
up suddenly and cheerily. “Come, Amy, 
lets play tag, I want a good run.” And 
away they sped among the trees, their happy 
shouts of laughter following Aunt Hattie, as 
she gathered up her work and went to the 
house to see that their usual supper of bread 
and milk should be ready for them. 


NATCHIE’S DONATION PARTY. 

BT MRS. JULIA P. SNOW. 

Natchie was an uncommonly good little 
girl. She was one of a large and rather poor 
family, whose parents owned a farm, and 
not a very large or productive one, either, 
their only means of support. So .all of the 
children had to work, and some of them to 
work pretty hard, too. 

But poor little Natchie could not labor 
like the others. She was lame. When she 
was a creeping baby she got an unlucky fall 
down stairs, and could never do as other 
children did ; and so her 6hare of the farm 
business was the charge of the poultry. 
Never was any little maid more faithful to 
her cares, and nicer fowls were nowhere to 
be seen, in that neighborhood. People sent 
for them a great distance, for she had a 
great variety, from the tall Shangliae to the 
tiny Bantam, brown biddies and white bid¬ 
dies, Black Spaniards and dainty little Polish 
“Topknots,” Bolton Grays, and every other 
kind. Not to mention the troops of turkeys, 
ducks, and geese, which strutted and wad¬ 
dled about, and the flocks of doves which 
inhabited the air castles which big Brother 
Nathan had put up for them, on all the 
roofs, besides troops of pigeons, which filled 
the lofts of the barn, and made the summer 
air vocal with soft cooings. 

Every morning Natchie would limp down, 
before sunrise, and open the doors of the 
poultry house, and set the motley crew at 
liberty. 8he would give a peculiar cry, 
which they all understood, and the myriads 
of little feathered creatures would come like 
a cloud to the feeding ground, under the 
great chestnut tree. It was so nice to see 
the motherly hens, with their little families, 
looking like babies in yellow flannel frocks ; 
the great, handsom^roosters, in brown, and 
black, and gold, piloting forth their families. 
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now and then scratching up a grub, or worm, 
with the most self-sufficient air in the world, 
and whatever else might have been said of 
him, at least* As understood the art of pro¬ 
viding for a family. There were gamey little 
bantams, surly old turkey gobblers, besides 
whole battalions of young families, and whole 
squadrons of water fowl, young and old, 
under the ganderly watch and care of old 
Grayquill. Least and dearest of all was 
“Davy,” Natchie’s pet white dove, who 
never failed to seat himself on her shoulder, 
the moment she appeared. 

Breakfast over, Natchie expected her bid- 
dy-childrcn to forage for themselves, and, 
as the meal progressed, small parties were 
continually setting off to ftilfll their various 
engagements, of business or pleasure, for the 
day. The lordly gander and his family, and 
their jolly cousins, the ducks, made up a 
water party, and were soon engaged in a 
regatta upon the mill stream; while the land 
parties basked in the sun, instructed their 
children, or made feather dusters of them¬ 
selves, in small hollows under the currant 
bushes. 

It was a lovely afternoon in the last of 
May, or the first of June. The season was 
unusually forward, the air soft and mild, the 
sky clear, and the grass soft and dry. Best 
of all, it was a sort of holiday, to Natchie. 
Still, in that busy season, and with that 
great family, an idle holiday could hardly be 
spared, even to poor, little, lame Natchie. 
By way of compromise she asked leave to take 
her work to a favorite spot near the stream, 
where there was a nice, flat rock, for a seat, 
and a large tree, convenient for shade and to 
lean against, near at hand, and a most charm¬ 
ing landscape, over which to glance, from 
time to time. 

•Permission given, Natchie was soon 'estab¬ 
lished there. Being debarred from rougher 
play, this quiet rest was a real blessing and 
comfort to her. 

The poultry yard was Natchie’s. little 
world. They were her little subjects, and 
she their queen—her companions and play¬ 
mates, and the sole dependence of her private 
exchequer, upon which depended her ward¬ 
robe, and what few books which from time 
to time she was able to buy. Willi a very 
natural sense of gratitude, she had taken the 
very best of care of them through the win¬ 
ter. They had laid faithfully, from Christ¬ 
mas to Easter, and were fine, plump fowjs, 
in the bargain, and the little ones had done 
remarkably well, too; so that Natchie began 
seriously to take account of stock, and felt 
tolerably sure of a new winter cloak, and a 


faint vision of a crimson merino dress began 
to loom up in the distance, also. As the 
pleasant day dream of furture comforts pass¬ 
ed before her mind’s eye, the work dropped 
from her listless fingers, and her eyes wan¬ 
dered dreamily over the pleasant landscape. 
But out of this pleasant reverie she was soon 
startled by a remarkable apparition. 

“ I declare !” exclaimed Natchie, shading 
her eyes, to make sure she did not dream. 
“ Here are all the allied forces, land and 
water just going to effect a landing, with 
Father Grayquill at their head, and old 
Mother Downiewing close at his heels.” 

Right up the bank, into the little chestnut 
copse, never taking the slightest notice of 
their little mistress. Here they were joined 
by a formidable detachment of barnyard 
fowls. It seemed to be a preconcerted 
movement, and now, to the unspeakable 
surprise of the little girl, they saluted each 
other, as they met, in most excellent English. 

Nor did the wonder cease here, for each 
plump bird, putting its pinion up to its pretty 
neck, undid something, and their feather 
mantles all fell off, and the jolliest company 
of little ladles and gentlemen that ever were 
seen stepped out on the green sward. Grand¬ 
mother Downiewing, in her clean cap and 
soft gray dress, was the veritable Mother 
Goose of the nursery. The dear brown bid¬ 
dies came out as plump little matrons, in 
brown silk dresses, with red ribbons in their 
caps. 

Bold chanticleer appeared to great advan¬ 
tage as a brigadier general, assisting the 
ladies to uncloak, and otherwise rendering 
himself exceedingly usefiil, as well as orna¬ 
mental. 

A large, pet crow, of great intelligence, 
but of doubtful reputation for honsety, 
stood forth as a colored woman of the high¬ 
est respectability, and took charge of the 
wraps, giving to each bird one of its own 
feathers, as a check for their safe return. 

“ Ah! Dinah,” thought Natchie, “ if they 
all knew you as well as I do, they’d never 
trust you with their only garments.” 

The ducks shook out their crinoline, and, 
adjusting their Jaunty velvet caps on their 
pretty heads, rustled forward in lustrous 
satin, with rich velvet trimmings, under the 
escort of the drake, who was ftilly equal to 
the occasion, as a splendid beau, in shining 
bottle-green, and linen of marvelous texture 
and whiteness. 

They all behaved much as real people do, 
under the circumstances. The little matrons 
in brown silk and red ribbons put on their 
white aprons, and resolved themselves into 
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a table committee, and speedily set forth 
upon the grass a collation which should sat¬ 
isfy all the requirements of what was, evi¬ 
dently, some very important occasion. 

The young people pretended to help, and 
got together in corners, to whisper and flirt, 
and the young ones, in their yellow flannel 
frocks, ran around under everybody’s feet, 
teasing for angle worms and tender bits of 
stewed slugs; even growing bold enough, in 
time, to snatch off* a whole grasshopper at 
once, in defiance of boxed ears and the most 
spiteful of pecks, from the “ Hen with one 
chicken.” 

But there were weak mothers, and indulg¬ 
ent aunties who kept the small people sup¬ 
plied, and they never once stopped eating 
till they could eat no more, and Mrs. Ban¬ 
tam’s two youngest were actually in fits, 
and had to take the greatest lot of great, 
dirty gravel stones, and Dr. Broadfrill shook 
his head ominously enough, as it was. 

Supper was at last announced, and such a 
supper! No end of grasshoppers, tender 
and young, roasted in the sun; the early 
worms, and quantities of tiny caterpillars; 
side dishes of small spiders, and frogs fricca- 
seed, besides tadpoles, raw, for the gentle¬ 
men. The dish of honor, before Mother 
Goose herself, was a great cabbage leaf filled 
with minnows, chub, dace, and even small 
perch, the result of a whole day’s fishing, 
and no small amount of hard work, and vast 
self-denial. There was no lack of grain, com, 
and oats, and sundry slices of bread and 
morsels of biscuit bore witness to Dinah’s 
talent for “raids.” And, blest with excel¬ 
lent appetites, they all sat down to cat and 
gossip with the greatest relish in the world. 

“My dear Mrs. 8pecklewing,” remarked 
an old lady in black, with a necklace of gold 
beads, “how do you get along with your 
great family ? Seems to me you have even 
more than usual, this season.” 

“Yes, rather more than last summer; 
but la! what difference docs one or two 
more chicks make ? /never have any trouble 
with my family, except now and then pip, 
or sometimes bad weather.” 

“ As for pip,” remarked Mrs. Duster, “ I 
always give pepper tea. It settles things at 
once.” 

“ I should think it would,” coughed Mrs. 
Brownie, “ and settle the chicks, too. Now 
all I ever do for pip, is to take six red gravel 
stones, steep ’em in sun-warm water, and 
give a billfhll once an hour. It’s sure relief, 
if you keep on long enough, and nothing 
happens.” 

“Sand pills are good, too,” remarked Mrs. 


Cropplecrown. “ There’s nothing like send¬ 
ing of ’em to the 4 6and cure.’ Let ’em lie 
in it, and rub in it, and scratch in it, and 
take sand pills every hour. Nothing like it 
to regulate the system. Don’t say a word 
of this to Dr. Broadfrill! He believes in big 
gravel stones. But sand pills agree better 
with the constitutions of my children; and 
I must say that I believe in progress, and 
what is the use in sticking to big gravel 
stones, when small sand pills do exactly as 
well?” 

“After all,” sighed a low-spirited lady, 
in half mourning, 44 what is the use of 
raising families through all the dangers 
of cbickenhood, only to see them sw ept off 
in troops before our eyes, at thanksgiving 
time. I’ve raised many a brood, but not a 
chick have I left to scratch for in my old 
age.” And she sadly dried her eyes on a 
handkerchief of the finest barn cobwebs. 

44 For my part,” remarked General Chan¬ 
ticleer, a little nervously, “I should like to 
know how the human race is going to pros¬ 
per, if Thanksgiving is not properly observed. 
Especially, how arc wo going to serve our 
dear little mistress, Natcliie, if we do not 
try in every way to help her. When I think 
of her kindness and devotion to us, through 
this long and terrible winter, I feel as if I 
would cheerfully lay my head on the stump 
in the yard, and go to my grave”— 

“Your gravy, you mean,” snapped out 
Mrs. Duster. 44 What difference do you sup¬ 
pose your cheerfulness is going to make, I 
wouder ? You’ve got to go, anyhow ”— 

Mrs. Duster would have said more, but 
was here interrupted by a choking squall 
from the throat of Mrs. Broadfoot, who, in¬ 
discreetly attempting her seventeenth tad¬ 
pole, was now borne insensible from the 
table. Dr. 8hanghae, the late homeopath, 
undertook her case, and, as it did not readily 
yield to treatment, proposed to watch the 
progress of symptoms, if it took all night. 
An arrangement which gave profound satis¬ 
faction to her husband, who forthwith re¬ 
turned to the table, to his favorite dishes, 
and the side of his pretty partner, Mrs. Ban¬ 
tam, who was looking her very prettiest in a 
white alpaca suit, with bloomers to match, 
seated himself with the air of a Drake who 
has done his duty by his family, and from 
whom nothing more can be expected. 

Though the supper was so fine, there were 
wanting those who regretted that the 
supply of grasshoppers was so scanty, owing 
to the early season, while there were twice 
as many angleworms as anybody wanted. 
Poor Mrs. Sw'izzlepen did so long for a tenth 
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cup of spring water, after it was all drank 
up, and whispered that if the pockets of old 
StifTquill were searched, It would be seen 
why the supply of tadpoles fell so far short 
of the demand, and various other such re¬ 
marks, common to a social gathering where 
the supper Is the main feature of the enter¬ 
tainment. 

As the feast drew near its conclusion, the 
clear voice of Mother Goose was heard, call¬ 
ing the company to order. 

44 We have met here,” said she, 44 partly 
for social enjoyment, and partly for the pur¬ 
pose of giving to our little mother some 
substantial tokens of our gratitude for her 
care of us during this long winter, when we 
could neither scratch nor fish for ourselves. 
People often have donation parties, and 
though we often appear on those occasions, 
we don’t attend in a condition to observe 
much. Dinah has seen them, however, and 
the pastor’s wife’s canary bird told her all 
about the last one. You all give what you 
can, or give what you promise. Now what 
can we give to dear little Natchic ? Suppose 
we appoint Mr. Stiffquill as our secretary ?” 

This being done, and Stiffquill seated by a 
flat rock with a large linden leaf before him, 
with one of his own pens took down the 
subscriptions. 

“ I will give her,” said the pretty, Polish 
dame, “a necklace of pearls, for the inside 
of her throat; and I beg that you will all 
contribute to it from your stores.” 

44 We will! we will!” cried out all the 
hen ladies, who are not by any moans such 
fools as they seem. 

44 And I,” said Ducky Snowbreast, “ will 
give my cloak to make her winter bed.” 

44 I—hem—in fact,” remarked Grandad 
Snowbreast, looking very foolish, 44 1 would 
propose that the gentlemen among us make 
up the pillows, if the ladies don't object. I 
cannot forget how kindly she relieved me of 
care, when 8am Carter broke the limb of my 
beloved partner, at plucking time, throwing 
upon me the entire responsibility of the 
family.” 

Mother Goose smiled. 

“ I don’t think Natchie will care which 
portion of her family gives either portion of 
the feathers and down which she will expect 
to receive. I shall give my vest to trim her 
winter hood, when I have done with it.”. 

“ I’ll kill all the bugs I can get at, and all 
the caterpillars in her garden, too!” cried 
Mrs. 8pecklewing. 

44 I’ll see that my family don’t destroy her 
flowers,” said General Longspur. 

44 1 will volunteer,” said Chanticleer, in a 


very low voice, his very whiskers growing 
pale as he spoke, 44 1 will volunteer to lead 
the forlorn hope. Who will volunteer for 
Thanksgiving ?” 

44 1 will follow you, Chanticleer,” said 
Gobelere. 

44 And I, also,” said Broadfoot, who had 
had too much pond water. 

44 And I, too,” said many others. 

44 And I,” 6aid Davy. 44 1 have only my 
love, for at my best I am but a poor little 
pigeon.” 

44 And I,” said Mother Goose, 44 will give her 
a talisman, by which she shall win friends, 
not even knowing that she possesses it, till 
she needs it. And now we have all done 
what we could. StifTquill, take care of the 
minutes; and, Dinah, get us all our cloaks.” 

Alas for revelers! alas for cloaks! For 
Dinah, true to her thievish nature, had con¬ 
veyed them all up into a dead tree, and was 
most industriously stuffing them into a hole. 

What was to be done? They could not 
get them, and they could not go without 
them. Davy started for the tree top, but 
the expression of Dinah’s face, caught in 
her mischief, was so irrcsistably comical 
that Natchic burst into a loud laugh. 

44 Ha! ha! ha!” 

What was the matter? Natchic rubbed' 
her eyes in wonderment. Nobody to be 
seen ; the fog rising, a faint cackling in the 
distance, the sewing unfinished, and poor 
Natchie’s limbs very stiff, from her uneasy 
couch. And Priscilla at the gate, shading' 
her eyes with her hand, calling anxiously for 
Natchie. 

Next day, every hen that could make the 
least excuse for doing it, laid an egg; and 
this good luck continued, till Natchie’s bas¬ 
ket was filled with the 44 goodly pearls,” and 
her little purse with comfortable greenbacks. 

And at picking time such a yield of feathers 
were never seen! With what Natchie’s 
mother had on hand, the little bed was soon 
filled. And sure enough! the pair of Snow- 
breasts did give almost a pillowfull. And 
Natchic had her warm sack, Just as she 
desired. 

And, besides, Natchie had the good luck 
to please the sick appetite of an invalid lady 
from the city, with some dainty delicacy, of 
her own manufacture, which she had been 
kind enough to send in, as kind neighbors 
should do, sometimes. This was the begin¬ 
ning of a warm friendship between the pair; 
and the result was, that Natchie went home 
with her, and a great doctor did something 
for her which helped her lameness ever so 
much, and when she went home she took 
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with her some choice books, and pretty 
things, and the prettiest crimson merino 
ever seen in all Shady Lake. 

And, after all, the only talismans she pos¬ 
sessed, were patience, skill, and faithfulness, 
and a good, kind heart, with an earnest de¬ 
sire to do all her duties, both small and 
great, and, above all, the one duty that lies 
next us. __ 

LILLIE AT THE WINDOW. 

BY JULIA M. THAYEB. 

A bluebird upon a bough is swinging, 

Swinging, every day; 

And now I hear her merrily singing; 

Mamma, what does she say? 

She says, little girl, “ Tu-weet, tu-wee; 

I’ve five pretty nestlings up in the tree. 

Five little birdies without a feather, 

In one tiny nest all huddled together; 

They’ll surely fall out if they don’t agree. 
Tu-weet, tu-wee, tu-weet, tu-wee.” 

And seel a squirrel is gaily whisking. 

Whisking, along the way ; [ing. 

And now he is nodding, and winking, and fHsk- 
Mamma, what does he say? 

He says, Lillie, “ Whist! be still as a mouse, 
And I'll tell you about a queer, little house. 
Cradle, and castle, and arbor, all three, 

By wind fairies rocked in the top of a tree, 
Where madam and I have set up for ourselves. 
As Jolly and free as two little wood elves.” 

In a silver mist the rain is falling, 

Upon the new-mown hay; 

One little drop to another is calling. 

Mamma, what does it say? 

It says, “ Hurry on, hurry on, hurry on; 

I scarcely was up before I fell down ; 

Away in the sky, and then back again, so, 

And that is the way that I make things grow. 
Such a big, little drop, stand out of my way. 
Hurry on, hurry on, hurry on, I say.” 

But now the wind is raising a pother, 

The clouds arc scudding away; 

Like phantom ships they chase one another. 

Mamma, what do they say? 

They eay, “ For shame, for shame, let us go! 
Poor little Lillie is moping so; 

How she can run and play in the meadow? 

How can she know that behind the shadow 
The merry, old day god is shining still? 

Away, away, away with a will.” 

May I go out, now? But, when play is over, 
And with it the long, long day, 

And night calls home each tired little rover. 
Mamma, what will she say? 

She will say, ” My darlings, I hope you’ve been 
good; 

Now squirrel and birdie go back to the wood, 
And Lillie, run home to your own little nest, 
For you are the birdie that mamma loves best; 
Sleep sweetly and soundly the darkness all 
through, 

For angels are watching o'er mamma and you. 


BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

BV MRS. PARIZADE V. HATHAWAY. 

When the last days of September lay their 
many-colored finger tips upon the trees, let 
us take a peep among the bright leaves. 

Here are four or five tiny birds. We have 
seen none like them through all the summer 
days. The old birds have spent the summer 
and reared their young far away up in Brit¬ 
ish America. Now they are returning, bring¬ 
ing their tender bird children with them. 
They will stay with us a short time, then fly 
away to the southern States or Mexico to 
winter. How brisk they are! Sec thkt one 
going from branch to branch, scanning the 
bark and twigs for worms and insect eggs. 
Now he flies out and catches a passing bug 
or fly ; a moment after he is hovering over a 
leaf like a humming bird, to take an insect 
from its surface. His head, back, wings, and 
tail are dark olive, tinted with green, much 
more brightly on some parts than others. 
The under parts are grayish white, with a 
shade of brownish yellow. There is a white 
ring around the eye, and two white bands 
across each wing. 

But what was that I saw on the top of his 
head as he alighted on a twig? A bright 
crimson spot! These red feathers are usually 
concealed, and can be seen only when he 
raises the olive ones that cover them ; but I 
have seen a good many of these birds that 
showed this spot bright as a ruby all of the 
time. He does not have this crown until he 
is two years old. He is called the Ruby- 
crowned Wren. 

The first one that I remember seeing, in¬ 
troduced himself to me in a grove where the 
branches drooped over a brook. He flew 
from tree to tree, turned from one side to 
the other when on a perch, viewing me from 
every point of observation, his sharp, black 
eyes all the time inquiring, “ Who are you ?” 

I always see the ruby-crowned wren when 
he goes north in April. Among the blos¬ 
soms of the poplar I hear his call, “ Tse-e- 
e-e,” and sometimes his fine, emphatic song, 
“Tse-e-e-e whe-at we-at we-at-we we-at-se 
we-at-se-e-e.” 

The ruby-crowned wren is only four and a 
half inches from the point of his bill to the 
end of his tail; but he has a cousin smaller 
than himself, the golden-crested wren, whose 
entire length is not quite four inches—about 
half an inch longer than a ruby-throated 
humming bird. He goes north in the spring 
and returns in the autumn, about the same 
time that the ruby crown does. 
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One October he made me a very nice call, 
flying in at the door and flattering upon a 
window. I caught him carefully, but he 
escaped from my hand, and struck the wall 
of the room so hard with his bill that he fell 
stunned. When I took him up, he was gasp¬ 
ing for breatb, and opening and shutting his 
black eyes as if in distress. Above, he was 
of a fine green with a tint of yellow like the 
early foliage of spring. Beneath, he was 
whitish. There were bands of yellowish 
white on the wings. Over each eye was a 


white line ; above these lines and encircling 
the front and both sides of the crown, a 
black stripe; within this, on the crown, a 
patch of golden yellow, with a brilliant 
orange spot in its center. The bill was 
black and very delicate, Inside orange colored. 

In a short time he began to revive, and 
showed his liveliness by stretching up his 
neck and opening his eyes widely at the 
sound of voices in conversation. Then he 
flew from my hand into the free air with a 
knowing little chirp, 44 Good bye.’* 



A NEW GAME. 


44 Well, Master Queer,” said the Corporal, 
throwing down hiB bat and ball, 44 if you can 
forget the Red Stockings and White Stock¬ 
ings long enough to hear me through, and 
our little friend Tommy Bancroft, here, w ill 
not disturb us by his racket, I will read you 
what I have written down about this new 
game of mine.” 

44 Certainly, sir; certainly, Corporal,” said 
the Private, with a respectful bow. 44 When 
you speak we are all well pleased to keep 
silent.” 

And so there was quiet on the playground; 
and, as they gathered around the table under 
the old shade tree, the Corporal read as 
follows: 

“I call this game 4 Th* Little Corporal's 
Vovil Gaxb,’ and this is the way it is played: 
The company take the five regular vowels, a, e, 
i, o, u, and, beginning with the first letter, each 
player writes as long a sentence as he or she can, 
using no vowel except a in any word, but repeat- 


4ng that letter as often as desirable. Thus, for 
instance, the first person playing might write: 

4 Ah! madam; Nathan Ballard, a tall, rash, black 
man, at Pan a. has a mad cat that can catch all bad 
rata, ants, ana bats, at Frank Waldamar’a barn.* 

44 You may give the players five minutes, or five 
days, or weeks, (any time yon agree on before¬ 
hand,) to make up the sentence. When the time 
is up the sentences are read, and the one having 
the longest sentence, of good, plain, common- 
sense English, has gained the first point. You go 
through the same for each of the five vowels, and 
when all the sentences are read and compared, 
the person who has gained the most points wins 
the game. W and Y are sometimes consonants, 
and sometimes vowels, and as it may often be 
difficult to satisfy players on this point, I have 
laid down the rule that in this game the letters 
w and y may be used only when they begin words 
or syllables, for then only they are sure to be 
consonants. As this game is practiced, I may 
And it necessary to make other rules in regard to 
it, but at present the above is all.” 

And now for a game. 1 propose that the 
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whole of The Corporal’s army shall unite in 
one grand game. As hinted above, several 
games might be played in one evening, but 
we may take as long a time for it as we 
■choose, and as I wish now to play a game in 
w hich the young folks of America, north, 
south, east, and west, on the Pacific Coast, 
and even our subscribers across the sea may 
unite if they choose, we will begin the play 
now f , and keep at it for several months before 
we finish it up. We will report monthly, in 
the pages of The Corporal Magazine, and 
let all the children everywhere take part 
in it. 

Send on your sentences as soon as you 
please, taking either one of the vowels, 
whichever you think you can do best with, 
or you may send sentences for all of them, 
if you prefer. 

To make the game more interesting, we 
hereby offer a prize of ten dollars in money for 
the longest good sentence for each vowel— 
fifty dollars in all. The competition will re¬ 
main open until the 1st of February. We will 
make a report in our October number of the 
progress of the game, and will print a num¬ 
ber of the best sentences received, with the 
names of the authors. A similar report will 
be given each month, and, taking all the 
sentences together, we expect to have a 
curious collection. 

Wc look to you, boys and girls, and older 
friends with young hearts, to make this 
game an interesting one. So set your wits 
to w r ork. 

TOMMY’S MENAGERIE. 

FOR THE WEE ONES.—BY PRUDY. 

It was all Uncle Jim’s fault, every bit ol 
it, because, if he hadn’t taken Tommy to tht 
museum, to see the wild beasts, and snakes, 
and curious animals, Tommy never w ould 
have thought of such a thing as a menagerie. 
And Uncle Jim wasn’t very much to blame, 
either, for Tommy’s papa and mamma went 
away for a whole week, and took the baby, 
and left Tommy and Uncle Jim with only 
Bridget, and so, of course, they would get 
into some mischief. Well, as I said, Uncle 
Jim took Tommy to the museum, and I 
couldn’t begin to tell you how many won¬ 
derful things he saw—a canary bird that 
could dance on a tight rope and fire a gun ; 
and a rooster without any head, that walked 
about and crowed; a lot of monkeys in a cage ; 
and, strangest of all, what they called “ The 
Happy FamUyC which was a great cage, 
where a couple of cats, a dog, some white 


mice, a long-tailed rat, a lot of birds, and 
several other animals all lived together. 
They didn’t look very happy, but then they 
didn’t eat each other up, and that is all you 
can say of some other “happy families.’’ 

Tommy talked a great deal about the 
museum, and thought about it a great deal 
more. He asked his Uncle Jim all manner 
of questions, as they sat at breakfast <he 
next morning. Uncle Jim was sipping his 
coffee and reading his paper, and trying to 
make up his mind whether there would be a 
war in Europe or not, so he only listened oc¬ 
casionally to Tommy’s questions, though he 
answered them just the same. 

“ Uncle Jim,” said Tommy, “ how you 
s’pose they caught that big snake ?” 

“Um, yes; I presume so,” said Uncle 
Jim. 

Tommy looked hard at Uncle Jim, and ate 
three mouthfuls of toast. Then he ventured 
again, 

“ Uncle Jim, what you s’pose they stuff 
up those birds w’id ? The ones in the big 
cage, wid their wings all fluttered out so. v ’ 

“Yes; most likely,” said Uncle Jim. 

Tommy didn’t see the point, so he thought 
about it a little while, until Uncle Jim laid 
dowm his paper to butter a muffin. 

“Uncle Jim,” he began, “ why don’t that 
cat eat up the birds and things?” 

“O,” said Uncle Jim, quite rationally, 
“ they’re used to living together. I dare say 
they didn’t like it very well at first—have a 
muffin, Tommy?” 

Tommy decided to have a muffin, and 
while he w as eating it Uncle Jim went away, 
and Bridget came in and told him to finish 
his breakfast quick, for she was in a hurry. 
Tommy was never in a hurry, but he finished 
his breakfast, and went and sat on the tiack 
steps, to feed his pigeons and watch for Billy. 
There were two white pigeons, with great, 
spreading fan-tails, and one beautiful slate- 
colored pigeon, with glossy feathers that 
shaded into green, and purple, and red, in 
the sun. They ran about on the clean, 
gravel w alk, with their pretty, red feet, coo¬ 
ing and chattering, as they picked up the 
corn Tommy threw them. The great, mal¬ 
tose cat came up to Tommy, rubbing her 
sleek fur against his feet, and trying her 
best to say “good morning” to him. The 
pigeons were not at all afraid of the cat, and 
all at once it occurred to Tommy that he 
might have a happy family, if he only had a 
cage to put it in. 

Just at this unlucky moment Billy came 
sauntering up the alley, eating a thick slice 
of bread and molasses. Tommy haiK'U him 
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directly, and the two boys went out and sat 
in the door of the woodhousc, while all the 
marvels of the museum were talked over. 

It was a great triumph to Tommy to be 
able to tell Billy anything that he did not 
know, and his eyes grew bigger and bluer 
every moment with excitement. 

“ An’ more’n a million birds, Billy, wid all 
their fedders, and wings fluttered out, only 
but they couldn’t fly; an’ lots of awful big 
snakes, all stutfed full of flngs they swallow¬ 
ed, an’ little bits of snakes, all pickled up in 
per*erve bottle*, an’ monkeys in a cage, but 
they was olive, and they don’t never feed 
’em, ’cause it said you mustn’t, on a card 
that Uncle Jim read. An’ I like the monkeys 
best, ’cause they can just stand up in the air 
and hold on wid their tails.” 

“ I’ve seen a monkey, myself,” 6aid Billy ; 
“ two on ’em.” 

44 O ray, Billy, you’d ought to see the 
happy family,” exclaimed Tommy, frisking 
off from the step in his excitement, and then 
coming back again. 

44 You sec, they don’t like it, at first, Uncle 
Jim s’posos, but they get used to it, and they 
all live together in a big cage—there’s a cat 
wid a rat on her back, and some white mice 
running over a little dog, and some birds, and 
a monkey, and lots of flngs.” 

44 Tommy,” interrupted Billy, 44 you go 
and ask Bridget for a cookcy, and get one 
for me.” 

44 Well,” said Tommy, and away he went. 
Bridget was just tying on her hat. She told 
Tommy she was going to market, and if he 
would be a good boy she would bring him 
two balls of pop corn. Tommy consented 
reluctantly, for he liked to go to market 
with Bridget; and then she gave him two 
cookies, and called him a 44 nice little gintle- 
man.” 

While he was sharing his cookies with 
Billy, he ventured to tell him of his plan for 
getting up a happy family. 

44 Tell ye what,” said Billy, “ we can do 
it. Bob ’s got a big squirrel cage in the 
barn, and we’ll put in my puppy and Siena’s 
white mice.” 

44 An’ I’ll catch Miff and one of iny pig¬ 
eons,” said Tommy, in an ecstacy of delight. 

There was nothing at all to hinder, sc the 
cage was brought over, the fat little puppy 
waddling after as fast as his short legs would 
allow. I am afraid the white mice were 
smuggled away, for Siena was very choice 
of her pets, but they were brought, in some 
fashion: and then Muff was bribed into 
Billy’s arms by a bit of cooky, aod held fast; 
while Tommy expended all his skill in catch¬ 


ing the blue pigeon, which seemed from the 
first to suspect something. There was no 
trouble in getting the mice into the cage—it 
was only to open their box and tip them in, 
and they hid themselves in a wink under the 
straw on the bottom. The blue pigeon went 
in easily, too, when it was once caught, but 
old Muff was a tight squeeze, and was only 
crowded through the door by vigorous push¬ 
ing, yowling dismally, and leaving some 
bunches of fur by the way. As for the pup¬ 
py, it was clearly of no use to try; so that 
part of the family was left outside. 

But Mutt’smelt mice, instantly, and pounced 
upon them, seizing one little unfortunate, 
while the other made his escape through the 
bars of the cage, and took refuge in the 
woodpile. It was all over in a flash, while 
Tommy and Billy were consulting as to the 
possibility of taking off the bottom of the 
cage and putting Fido in that way. And in 
the meantime Fido waddled off, and had to 
be brought back, so neither of them knew 
anything of the fate of the mice, and puss 
sat wiping her whiskers and never gave a hint. 

Yes, the bottom of the cage would come 
off; it was only fastened on with hooks; 
and after infinite trouble, Fido and Muff 
were squeezed in together, and fastened 
there. Neither of them liked the situation. 
They had been perfectly amiable to each 
other in the back yard and alley, but being 
sltut up together in a cage was a different 
affair. So Muff began to spit and scold, and 
Fido to bark angrily, greatly to Tommy’s 
surprize and Billy’s delight. 

“They’ll get used to it, I guess,” said 
Tommy, doubtfully; while Billy rolled on 
the floor and laughed at every fresh show of 
ffiostilities; and the blue pigeon perched in 
the top of the cage and looked anxious and 
uncomfortable. In the midst of it all, Brid¬ 
get came to the back door, calling Tommy, 
and holding out two balls of pink pop-corn. 
Tommy ran instantly, Billy followed at a 
safe distance, and poor Fido gave a yelp and 
a plunge of despair, as he saw his master 
disappear. The bottom of the cage rolled 
one way, and the top another. Muff made 
one bound and disappeared under the wood- 
house, Fido came tumbling frantically after 
Billy, and the blue pigeon sailed up to the 
roof to dress his rumpled feathers. Nobody 
ever heard from the white mice, but the 
Happy Family was considered a failure. 

That night Tommy ate his supper very 
soberly, and scarcely spoke at all. Only 
once he asked, gravely, “Uncle Jim, how 
long you s’pose it takes ’em to get used to 
it ?” And Uncle Jim didn’t know. 
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“ MY-MOTHER-W ANTS-ME.” * 

BT BBS. M. B. C. BULDK. 

The dandelions were going to seed. 

Their soft globes shining all over the mead; 
Cloud like and feathery, downy and white. 

The My-mothcr-wants- mes, so airy and light 

“ I’ll try one,” said Katy, 44 one, two, three, 

And see if my mother is wanting me.” 

Off at her breathing each winged seed flew, . 
And she gaily came running, to ask was it-true? 

Next Lulie her one, two, three times puffed; 

But she blew off but half of the snowy tuit 
So she laughingly said, 44 1 can play all day, 

For the My-mother-wants-me says I may.” 

But little Nell, sorrowful, turning aside, 

No sign of the My-mother-wants-me tried, 

For her mother dwells in the far land, where 
They make no sign when they want us there. 

Then I said, 44 Little Nelly, take one and blow, 
And hasten to me, if the seeds all go.” 

And I hope the dear mother in heaven smiled, 
When she saw that 1 warded her orphan child. 

* All the children know what the “My-mother-w&nts- 
raes ” are. They blow the dandelion seed globes three 
times, and If all the seeds go off, then their mother 
wants ’em. __ 

THE FIREFLY. 

Dear Little Corporal : Have you observed 
what a carnival season these glowing, golden, 
summer days seem to be for the insect world ? 
All day long the butterflies flit from flower 
to flower, and bugs and beetles, in glittering 
coats of mail, wander on their little errands, 
up and down the garden paths, while the 
hum of innumerable flies and bees kept up a 
soft accompaniment to the bird solos and 
choruses, that ring out from the trees and 
hedges. Verily, turn which way we will, 
we find that 

“ There’s never a leaf nor blade too mean 


single gleam, and then again a great number 
of flashes at once, as if they were agreed on 
forming a miniature constellation. 

The firefly is not really a “fly” at all, 
but a soft-shelled beetle; and therefore be¬ 
longs to the great order of insects called the 
Coleoptera. Its scientific name is Photinus 
pyralie. Almost everyone Is familiar with 
the appearance of the perfect insect, but in 
its two preceding stages—the larva and pupa 
—it is less widely known. 

The larva lives In the soil, subsisting on 
earth worms and soft-bodied insects. It has 
not yet been ascertained how long it exists 
in a larva state, but probably several months, 
as most burrowing coleopterous larve grow 
slowly. 

When it has reached its foil size, it is a 
smooth, distinctly-jointed worm, about one 
and one-eighth inches in length, divided into 
thirteen rings, or segments, besides the head. 
On the top of each segment is a polished, 
horny, brown plate, marked with three 
white lines. The sides are pink, or reddish, 
and the under surface cream colored, with 
brown markings. Each of the first three 
segments is furnished with a pair of jointed 
legs, but, unlike the butterfly larva, of which 
I told you in my former letter, it has no pro- 
legs, with the exception of one, of very 
singular form, at the tail. This proleg, or 
appendage, is retractile—that is, capable of 
being drawn in or thrust out at will—and 
serves not only to aid the worm in moving 
about, but also to brush ofT impurities from 
the head and other parts of the body, after 
feeding. The editor of The American Ento¬ 
mologist , who has carefully observed it, says: 

“ It is quite amusing to watch one, as it 
deftly curls its body and stretches this 
4 houppe,' fan-like, over its head, and literally 
washes itself.” 


To be some hanpy creature’s palace.” The abdominal segments are luminous, 

But if the sunshine lures out the most and it may be discovered by this character- 
gaily dressed of these tiny beings, the purple istic, if the 6oil which it inhabits be stirred 
twilight has, also, its no less interesting after dark. It is represented at a. 
devotees; and even during the star-lit mid- When it has completed its growth it forms 
night hours, a sombre-colored throng pursue a compact wall all around itself, and, in this 
their pleasures, and perform the work allot¬ 
ted to them. 

Among those insects that emerge from 
their hiding places only after the sun has set, 
there is one which attracts general attention 
and admiration. I mean the “ firefly.” With 
what pleasure we follow its soft, intermittent 
sparkle, over the lawn and through the 
shrubbery. The dusky scene becomes fairly 
brilliant, on warm evenings in July and rose, and white. with a faint light. It 
August, with these innumerable little lights, remains in this state only about ten days, 
ever vanishing and reappearing, sometimes a when it slips off the pupal covering, gnaws 


U/ little, earthen house, 
Bf it changes to pupa. 
The pupa is not so 
very unlike the larva 
in appearance, except 
mjr that the upper portion 

VT is thickened, and wing 

cases are plainly visi- 

a brown Me ! W . » ,so . Blow* 
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or breaks its way out of its tight little cham¬ 
ber, and comes to the surface of the ground a 
perfect beetle. 

Seen by daylight, there is nothing espec¬ 
ially attractive about this insect. Its upper 
wings, or wing cases, are a 
grayish black, bordered with 
a narrow line of pale yellow. 
The head, with its large eyes, 
is not visible, but is drawn 
completely under the shield- 
like top of the thorax, the 
dingy^la^*y3- antenn ® alone being left un¬ 
low and roec color, covered. The thorax is dingy 
yellow, with a black spot in the center, and 
a rose-colored one on each side. Its legs are 
grayish, rather feeble, not being formed for 
very much use. The abdomen is dark brown, 
except the last two segments, which are of 
a bright, sulphur yellow, and from theso the 
strange, brilliant light is given out. This 
light is phosphorescent, and the flash seems 
to be produced by a sudden movement of 
one ring upon the other, as when you draw 
a match quickly across some surface not 
quite rough enough to cause it to ignite. 

Under the wing cases, which I have des¬ 
cribed, are folded the much larger, transpa¬ 
rent wings, by which it flies, though it is 
true that there is a slight motion, also, of 
the upper wings, which are held straight out 
from the body. The flight is very graceful, 
a sort of slow swimming through the air, 
the motion of the wings being so rapid that 
we cannot distinguish any flutter. 

Fireflies have none but agreeable associa¬ 
tions In our minds. How many delightful 
social, out-of-door gatherings, and moonlight 
walks, have they thrown the light of their 
tiny lanterns upon! They are the delight of 
children, who entertain all sorts of queer, 
poetical ideas in regard to them. I have a 
little, fairy-like, three-year-old friend, who 
has a great fancy for catching numbers of 
these little creatures, and entangling them in 
her long, golden curls, and ho one could 
wish to see a prettier picture than this white- 
robed child, with the fireflies forming a halo 
around her own little, sparkling face. 

Marie Estelle. 


Lizzie’s Faith.—A mother knelt with her 
little girl in prayer. As they rose from their 
knees, the child threw her arms about her 
mother’s neck and whispered, 

44 Did God say 4 yes’ to you, mamma, when 
you prayed to-night ?” 

The mother evaded an answer by asking, 

44 Did He say so to you, my darling?” 

“ Why, yea, mamma,” she said, earnestly. 
44 He always says when I pray to Him l r ’ 
Why may not all who pray have the perfect 
faith of this little child ? Alta Grant. 
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THE NEW YEAH, 1871. 

FURTHER ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


As announced in our July number, we have 
other improvements In prospect for the new 
year. Our magazine is to be enlarged, by 
adding more pages, so that it will give about 
the same amount of matter that is given in 
44 Our Young Folks.” We shall also have 
more illustrations, that will be original and 
first class In every respect, inferior to those 
of no other magazine, and the price will be 
changed to one dollar and a half. It will then 
be the cheapest juvenile magazine in the 
world, considering Its quality. In our next 
number we will give all particulars in regard 
to this change. Please read carefhlly the 
first article in the Publishers* Department, 
on page 95 of this number. 

44 THE WEST.” 

The Corporal has had so many compli¬ 
mentary notices from the Press, so many 
words of praise, since he came out in his new 
dress, as well as before, that he might be 
accused of vanity if he reprinted them all. 
But one came a few days ago, that was so 
laughable that, if we had a funny column, 
we would certainly put this at the head of 
the page. We love New England, and all 
the East, and have seen a good deal of it; 
but we had supposed that the people there 
who once thought the West a poor, benight¬ 
ed land, only fit to send missionaries to, were 
all dead, or enlightened and reformed. But 
the following choice extract from a very nico 
weekly journal, called 44 The New-England 
Homestead ,” and published at Springfield, 
Mass., shows that w'e are mistaken ; and it 
is too ftmny for us to keep. After compli¬ 
menting The Little Corporal Magazine, 
it says: 
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“ in the Western country, where books and papers 
are scarcer than with us, It must have a large circu¬ 
lation.” 

When we first read these lines, we smiled. 
When we thought of them afterward, we 
tried to maintain our dignity, but were 
obliged to smile again, and to keep on smil¬ 
ing, of course in an exceedingly dignitied 
way, because of the great respect we have 
for our good friends of the Neto-England 
Homestead. 

We have had the misfortune to be born 
and raised in this western country “ where 
books and papers are so scarce,” and after 
reading this funny sentence, we had a curi¬ 
osity to know just what the facts were. We 
turned to Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory, and found that the State of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, where our frichd of the Home¬ 
stead is located, has 208 newspapers, while 
all New' England together has 439. Turning 
to Illinois, we find that that one State alone 
lias 425 newspapers—more than twice as 
many as Massachusetts, and nearly as many 
as the whole of New England combined. 
Then turning to Rowell’s Directory again, 
we find the circulation claimed by the New- 
Jfyiylaml Homestead, and examining our own 
subscription list, we discover that in New 
England alone The Little Corporal has a 
larger circulation than is claimed by the 
Homestead as its entire list for the whole 
United States. We might mention several 
single States, east as well as west, in winch 
our circulation ifc more than double the 
entire list of the Homestead, while our w hole 
list is at least twenty times as large as theirs ; 
and then we remember that of all the juve¬ 
nile magazines published in the east, only 
one has a circulation half as large as ours. 

Then, for the matter of books, as we have 
not the figures for comparison, we will only 
say that there were three millions of dollars 
worth of books sold in Chicago alone, last 
year, and that city is only one of the great 
western centers. So books 6eem to be plen¬ 
tiful in the West, as well as newspapers. 

Now wc do not mention these facts for 
the sake of drawing invidious distinctions 
between the East and West. By no means. 
New England is ns much a part of our parish 
ns Illinois. So arc New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and our own native Ohio. So are 
Virginia and the Carolines, and all the Cen¬ 
tral and Gulf States. So arc all those mag¬ 
nificent garden lands that stretch along the 
Pacific Ocean and betw een us and the snow y 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains, and we know 
not how soon we may be able to exclaim, 
“ the whole boundless uontiuent is ours.” 


We love with one love the whole united land 
over which float the glorious stars and 
stripes. But we want to have our dear, 
good friends of the New-England Homestead 
and all others like them learn that there is 
something in the West besides bears ; and we 
promise the editor of that paper, if he will 
come out here, that we will show him more 
things than are ‘‘dreamed of in his philoso¬ 
phy.” His visit may result in his desiring to 
live permanently in this “ western country, 
wiiere books and papers are so scarce.” We 
won’t promise that it shall not, so be pre¬ 
pared. Come out and see us, anyhow. 


$500 PRIZE STORY. 

We are receiving many letters asking for 
sample copies of our August number, iu 
which we offered five hundred dollars for a 
Prize Story. 

One asks, “ Will you return rejected manu¬ 
scripts?” We answer, Yes, if stamps are 
enclosed with the Ms. to prepay postage. 

Another asks, “Will it be reason for re¬ 
jecting a story if it contains more than twelve 
chapters, or if any of the chapters are longer 
than you name in your August number.” 
We answer, Yes. The requirements named 
must lx* met. 

Another a6ks, “ Will Mrs. Miller compete 
for the prize ?” We answer, No. Others 
ask questions that are answered in our offer 
in the August number. We refer to that 
article for answers. We wish here to repeat 
one warning, however. All manuscripts 
must be w ritten in a plain, distinct hand, so 
as to be easily read. If this warning is neg¬ 
lected, that neglect may be fatal to your Ms. 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY No. 11. 

(Skk Page 91, Tins Number.) 

Every boy has n chance to show himself a gentle¬ 
man, It' It Is In him. James Kline was a small boy. 
but much of a gentleman. One morning, he was 
running along to school, as merry as a lark, when 
something happened. There came a gust of air, like 
a little whirlwind, and whisked otf a man's hat, and 
awav It sailed up In the air. Without stopping to be 
aske'd, he started off In pursuit, and at last caught the 
runaway hat. lodged In the top of a tree. “Caught at 
last," said James, as he hurried down and ran to give 
the man his hat. He then ran on as If nothing had 
happened, and soon forgot all about It. But the man 
didn’t forget It. lie tied up a nice package, marked It 
“Janies Kline,” ami sent It round by the expressman 
to the house where James lived. James read Ills own 
name on the bundle, and wondered ami wondered, hut 
could not guess. So It was taken Into the house, and 
his mother cut the strings, and then they pulled out a 
nice new' c«»nt and hat, just right for James. He after¬ 
ward found out who sent It, ami w hy it was sent; and 
then his mother was pleased, I assure you. II’. u. C. 


ANS WEES TO ENIGMA* ETC.. A UU 1ST So. 

No. 8 .—Scripture AW(/mo.—Zeresh, Massnh, Halnl. 
Baal, Ham; Mahcrshalallmshbaz. No. 9.— f hanutr.— 
Knap-sack. No. 10.— Charade.— Nightingale. No. 
11.— Lost A Hthtir*. — Amrrit'ttu —Trowbridge, Hlpgin- 
son. Stow'e. Whittier, Bryant. Willis. Holmes. A gas 
sir, Lowell. Longfellow', fission— Tasso, Dickens* 
Dante, Browning. Milton. Shakspeare. Thackeray, 
Shellev, Keats. Howltt. 
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In the center of the table where I am writing, 
stand* a great, round bowl, thAt, half an hour 
ago, was filled with glossy green lily buds, rest¬ 
ing their varnished sides upon feathery ferns. 
All at once the tapering point* grew round, then 
opened a little, showing a glimpse of white at 
the sides, and of pale gold down deep at the 
heart; then, so rapidly that the eye could note 
the change, the buds expanded into broad, white 
disks, set around with the most delicate green, 
and filled with a golden crowd of arrowy stamens. 
Ah! how lovely they are, in their wonderful fair¬ 
ness of shape and color. And then the odor- 
people say the water lilies of Minnesota have 
none; that is because they have only gathered 
them lazily, as they floated, full blown. upa» the 
water. When the buds first open they fill the air 
with a strange, delicious fragrance, a fruit-like 
odor, that is like the breath of no other flower. 
A month ago, in the middle of June, we gathered 
the first lilies, and day after day, as we come 
home from rowing, and fishing, and bathing, we 
load the boat with the lovely things, whose 
beauty never grows old. We shall find them in 
abundance for at least a month longer, for when 
they are gone from the shallower water, they will 
Just begin to push their way to the surface in 
deeper bays, and wherever they blossom we shall 
be sure to find them. 1 turn from my fresh young 
lilies to open the children’s letters, and from the 
very' first one a shower of rose leaves falls in my 
Up, roses that budded and blossomed away in 
a garden of that garden state, Missouri. Here 
Is the letter: 

“ Dear Prudy: How long is your pocket ? 
Will it reach out to Missouri r 1 thought I would 
write and tell you that MiMsouri is not peopled by 
Indian*, as perhaps some of your boy* and girls 
think, but with nice little boys and girls, who go 
to church, uud Sunday School, and day school, 
and arc lust as full of fun and frolic, and as at¬ 
tractive tn a photograph, as your Chicago boys 
and girls. Aud if you wdsh to see the photo¬ 
graphs of our family, just look on the cover of 
your last year’s Corporal. And imagine one 
more. Pernaps you had been to our house, when 
we were only seven, and drew that picture." 

This letter was accompanied by another, from 


a boy in the same family, promising Prudy a col¬ 
lection of pressed flowers, “ From our dooryard 
of an acre and a half, containing a hundred va¬ 
rieties of roseg, and other plants,” and advising 
her to get a new' pocket, or borrow some of Mr. 
Sewell’s big oues. Prudy meant to put that let¬ 
ter in, but it has slipped away somewhere In the 
basket full, so she does not feel quite sure about 
the acres or the roses. She would give a good 
deal to see that family of eight, if these two are 
fair specimens. 

West Jefferson , 0. “ 1 never went to school, 
for I am only six years old, but I can read The 
Corporal as well as anybody. I havegot a little 
pet chicken, and its name is k Fip.' How do 
you like the name!' He follows me around 
everywhere; and I have got a red bird, too, its 
name is Bobby. He sings sweet songs every 
morning, before I am up. Here is a five-leaf 
clover and a rose leaf for you, I must stop writ¬ 
ing, for l hear my chicken crying, and I must go 
and feed it.” 

Prudy likes these nice printed letters best of 
all, and this one was very neatly done. If that 
pet chicken is like one that Prudy once owned, 
she thiuks “Yip ” is an excellent name for him. 
Prudy’s chicken, though a great comfort to her, 
was voted a nuisance by the older members of 
the family, until it was finally cured of its habit 
of ” yipping ,” by a dose of salt, administered at 
the advice of a visitor, as “ a good thing for del¬ 
icate chickens.” 

Auburn. Me. “Iam going to tell you about 
our two little kittens. Their mother died when 
they were only three days old, and I taught them 
to drink milk out of the nose of a little coffee 
pot. Their names are Frisky and Bess. They 
are large kittens, now, and will eat meat. Who 
ever heurtl of such a thing before ?” 

Prudy knows of a girl who did that very thing, 
and raised a family of orphan kittens to be an 
ornament to their race. Only, as cats were not 
scarce, her brother suggested that it was a waste 
of talent. 

Miner's Branch , Cal. “ We want to tell you 
how much we love The Little Corporal, from 
the oldest to the youngest. Father could not go 
to bed, w hen he knew The Corporal had come, 
without reading the last chapter of Working and 
Winning, aud we are all anxious to know what 
Tommy can find to do next. It is getting very 
dry here; the burnt grass hardly covers the red 
earth, and the beautiful flowers are gone. The 
stock has been driven up the mountains, and many 
families have gone w ith them, to stay until the 
rainy season commences. Wehave had only two 
or three little showers for three months, and I 
have no flow’er* to send you, only some very 
pretty grasses. Our ranch is dotted here and 
there with great oaks, and looks like a .New G. 
land orchard." 

Wrent/uim. Mass. Maggie writes to tell Aunt 
Prudy of some plays for the children, good, 
though not new, and we may give them else¬ 
where. She also sends a funny saying of her 
little Niece Nellie’s. “ Nellie is just eight years 
old, and the prettiest little thing. The children 
were talking one day about w’hat they were 
going to do when they were men and women. 
Little Nellie listened till they were through, and 
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then, giving her thread and needle a twitch, said 
, she didn't know whether she should be an old 
maid like Aunt Sarah, or get married, but ahe 
thought ahe would rather be ‘ a widow with an 
only son P " Which reminds Prudy of one of 
her little friends in Randolph , Ohio, who declar¬ 
ed, when only four years old, that " she should 
never get married ; ahe was going to live with 
her grandchildren /" A boy in Brighton, 111., 
sends a very neatly written letter, and says his 
little sister, five years old, can read almost every¬ 
thing in Thb Corporal. Who can beat that, for 
a five year old? A friend in Annappolis , Md., 
sends some of the most curiously spotted maple 
leaves Prudy has ever seen. Thank you. Master 
Georgie. 

Frankport , Kan. " I have two little brothers, 
and ma thinks they get into as much mischief as 
Tommy Bancroft did. I want to know if you 
have got any little girls." 

One little girl, Ellle, but she went five years 
ago to " Our Father's house in the skies." 


Chicago , III. "We have had a visit from you 
every month for three years, Mr. Corporal, and 
now it seems as if we could not do without you. 
I guess we have got pretty near as smart a baby 
as you can find anywhere. This is the first letter 
I have ever written to you, but it is a shame I did 
not write before, to tell yon how much 1 like the 

f dcture of Red Ridinghood, which you sent me 
or a club which I got up all myself in Lockport." 

Oreentown , 0. "I like Thb Corporal better 
than ever, in his new dress. I wish it came every 
week, it seems so long to wait for it. I live with 
my grandma, and I milk the cow for her, and do 
a good many chores. I have fourteen guinea 
chickens, and two of the cunningest little mal- 
tese kittens, and a little dog named Pink. The 
dog helps me drive the cows, and he knows a 
great deal." 

Oakland , Cal. " I read my Corporal over 
ever so many times, so 1 need not say 1 like it. 
Best of all is Prudy’s Pocket, and I want to 
write for it as well as other little girls, though 
perhaps you will not call ten years very young. 
Most of the girls tell you about their sweetest 
babies, but if I should tell you half about our 
little Gracio it would fill up your Pocket so you 
would have to make a new one." 


" Dear Prudy: I am a little girl only six years 
old. 1 like The Corporal. Don’t you think I 
can write nice for a little girl? My papa thinks 
so. but mamma makes all the big letters for me. 
When you come through here you must stop and 
see me. We live at No. 410." 

Thank you, Bessie: Prudy will remember the 
number, but is it in London or New York? 


Lawrenceburgh , Ind. “ I have a little Indian 
pony. His name is Pompeo. We have a darling 
little boy at our house. His name is Harry. He 
is sixteen months old, and can walk, for you 
know boys most always walk before they talk. 
My pa is a doctor. I wonder if Prudy will put 
this letter in her Pocket." 


Olcan. " The Little Corporal was a Christ¬ 
mas present to me, and I like it very much. We 
have a horse named Frank, a cow named Daisy, 
a black cat, a pig, and ten chickens. I like The 
Corporal's new suit. I read the stories to ray 


li ttle brother. Ma says this letter is long enough 
for the first time." 

Amhurst. "We have no sweet baby, but I 
have a little doggie named Dandy. He will sit 
up, roll over, walk on his hind legs, and make 
up a face. I nave got a wax doll as big as a real 
baby. Hernameis Eva. I want to know if Prudy 
or the Corporal have ever been to Amhnrst?" 

Never, but we mean to go there. 

Rochelle , IU. "I have read Prudy’s Pocket 
many a time. I think it is awful good , and I 
want one of my letters put in with the others, 
though I am afraid 1 cannot write a very nice 
one. I am going through Chicago, and mean to 
stop and see you. I know you must be handsome 
because you write such good stories." 

Prudy read, once, about a girl that wasn't 
handsome because she never had time to be. 
That is a good deal like Tealie's reason. 

Louisville , Ky. " Hattie wants fairy stories in 
The Corporal, but formypartllike true stories 
best. I am going to take The Little Corporal 
as long as itls published, and I hope that will be 
always ." 

Dear Prudy: " I have taken The Corporal 
ever since it commenced. I do not go to school 
this summer, for I stay at home to help mother. 
T made some flower beds this spring, but the 
chickens tore them all up. I am going to press 
some leaves to send you?" 

Prudy made some flower beds, too, and they 
were doing prosperously until Dixie made them 
a visit. Dixie is a little pony, who goes jingling 
about with a bell on his neck, because he is so 
little he gets lost in the sumaeh bushes. He 
wasn't at all to blame for liking to lunch on the 
Juicy grass in the yard, but when Prudy ran at 
him, with a broom In one hand, and a dust pan 
in the other, he walked deliberately across the 
flowerbeds with his clumsy little hoofs, and find¬ 
ing no other way of escape, turned about and 
marched back again. Those flowers were com¬ 
pletely discouraged, and have not yet decided 
which end up to grow. 


Sugar Grove , Pa. " I had the measles about 
two weeks ago, and I thought about Tommy. I 
think he is a funny boy, and I like to hear about 
him. I never wrote anything fora paper before, 
and I hope tfcis will be put in." 

“ Dear Prudy: Last month somebody asked 
by a letter in your Pocket, whether Nimble Dick 
had tried to fly any more 1 No. He felt so fool¬ 
ish after he tried to fly and couldn’t, that he has 
kept pretty still ever since. You may be sure he 
will never try to fly again. W. O. C." 

Marshalltown , Iowa. " Mamma says she has 
a very correct picture of you, taken when you 
and she sat at the same table, and recited your 
lessons in the same class. I cannot see it, but 
she says it is painted on memory's page. We 
have a cow and a white calf, and I am saving my 
pennies to buy a pony, and pay for The Corpo¬ 
ral next year." 

West field. III. "I think The Corporal is 
splendid. 1 have been sitting under an apple 
tree to-day, watching the bees, and reading my 
last number over again." 
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ALPHABET SENTENCES. 


Some excellent but very queer folks allow zeal 
to outstrip their judgment 

Ellen C. Thompson. 

A queen named Jezebel gave proof that she 
was exceedingly wicked. Julia A Randolph. 

Julia said, “ Quick, Eva, bring my work box 
from tiie piazza. Jacob Washburn. 

James Peltzer had two large boquets of phlox, 
violets, lychins, and pinks. Annib. 

Queer Zack Gilbert has lust forty-six red 
cows, which five poor men milk. M. A. 8. 

Zebras are exceedingly queer animals, having 
alternate stripes of Jet Dlack and white. 

Habby R. Gillette. 

Finding sentences quickly, to receive prizes, 
will tax tne brain and Judgment. M. K. 8. 

Ezra, in Jumping over a stick, cut his foot quite 
badly with bis ax. Fbeddib Wilkinson. 

Zendavesta is a sacred book of the Parsces, 
which history adjudges to Zoroaster; its require¬ 
ments are exclusive. A. J. M. 


Our offer in the August number in regard 
to Alphabet Sentences, has called out a great 
many replies. The majority of the sentences 
sent have gone to the waste basket, because 
of indifferent merit, or because they were 
too long. We do not mean to say that all 
we shall print possess first-class merit, but 
we deem them better than those declined. 
The offer will remain open until September 
1st. We print this month all accepted up to 
the close of the pages for this number. In 
the next or future numbers, we will print 
the remainder of accepted sentences. Please 
remember they must be very good and very 
«&>rf, or have some other good point to 
recommend them. 

The queer uniforms of the jolly zouaves looked 
very bright while practicing their exercises. 

Bessie Nelson and heb Surras. 

Can a bright boy, with an excellent Joke, defy 
Private Queer's attempts to puzzle him? 

E. Kimball. 

Pure, firm Justice, with quiet zeal, like good 
mortar, should be evenly mixed. 

Jab. R. Townsend. 

Jacob Fraughwines very quickly extempo¬ 
rized. 8. 8. Morse 

Here is one in which the letters come In alpha¬ 
betical order: 

A bold card, drying fiis joking, 
piquant, rash, Teutonic, vixen wit 
was published by Izard. 

Here are the letters reversed: 

Izard boldly published Xantippe his wife as 
rile, untidy. and zour-tempered, unite prone to 
mafice, unkind, Jealous, asffsAe strangely /eared 
he could be false. T. w. C. 

If we enjoy excellent reading, unquestionably 
The Corporal is the very magazine we should 
take. Myra Gadd. 

The skill and judgment will improve amaz¬ 
ingly by frequent exercise. Verona Summers. 


Jump-nosed, 
3, Xantlppe, 
T. W. cT 


Zaccheus quickly came down believing, for he 
expected Jesus. Tamza. 

Give much, expect slowly, but quiz and joke 
freely. Tamza. 


Jabez quickly drove away an ox from the 
spring. Tamza. 

Deceitfhl, quizzing boys Just make wishing 
parents vexed. J. W. Richards. 

Jesus very quickly commended Zaccheus, be¬ 
cause of his upright and exact dealings with hie 
fellows. j. M. A. 

Oh! France, what 'vails thy envious zeal? 
Thy queen’s inexorable pride. 

The shock of kingdoms may reveal— 

Let Justice for the right decide. F. L. R. 

Brave Corporal, zealous. Just, and good, quick¬ 
ly extend your favor to my own home. K. V. R. 

I judge Zaccheus must have been quite weak; 
perhaps not exactly a dwarf. K. V. R. 

My name is Julia Lizzie Fox, 

And I was born in Keene, 

But Quincy is my dwelling place, 

Where every day I'm seen. 

Abbib A. Allen. 

I expect The Corporal just for one year, 

How amazingly kind! 'twill be very queer. 

Melissa C. Reeves. 


1. Puck quizzed, just viewing Abraham Lincoln 
fixedly. 

%. Quoth deaf weazened Xychus, “ Prove, ma¬ 
lignant jackbird.” 

J&. My Jackblrd quiet explains, whizzing favor- 
ably • 

4. Buxom Dr. Fowler quickly journalizes 
philoprogenitlveness. 

5. Pharmaceutically! fudge, Just quiz Eva’s 
knowledge box. 

6. Quit, will you old Zuixidamua, or fight brave 
Captain Jackson. 

herdMzlingjokes quibbllng fox love Practices 

8. Quirking, lockJawed Zaccheus vexed my 
fhncy beau, Peter. Tipton Willie. 


Know unquestionably that zeal for the right 
may justly be expected of every good man. 

Wilbert Fubguson. 


Paul quickly flew by the doorjamming the 
vine in his extra zeal. Julia Bullock. 
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Jenny gave me a nice boquet of azalias, pink 
phlox, and wall flowers. . Blanche Chase. 

James B. Zink, not quite three years old, 
weighs exactly forty-five pounds. 

Jim sue Brow’n. 

Jack and Peter like to quiz the funny old man 
who gave them such a pretty box. W. E. O. 

Jabez expects to find many good, witty alpha¬ 
bet sentences in Private Queers Knapsack. 


1. John Quincy Adams, at the age of sixteen, 
worked for a valuable prize. 

‘2. 1 have just two dozen of queer-looking pic¬ 
tures in my box. 

3. A black boy gave me a lump of quartz that 
weighed just six ounces. R. W. McKee. 

A queer, crazy housekeeper mixed and drank 
five bowls of gin with jelly. Ada M. Simpson. 

Elizabeth Jane, for exercise, one day. 

Walked five long miles, and quecrly called it 
play. Mary A. Simpson. 

If lazy Jasper will be quick andyoke up the 
ox we will be moving. Frank Whitehead. 

The Chicago Post gives the following: 

“ An ingenious monser among the ABCs has 
discovered that the following sentence of only 
thirty four letters, contains all the letters in the 
alphabet— 4 John quickly extemporized five 
tow bags.’ We have a still shorter one, which 
answers the same purpose. It is, * Get out, Ab- 
cdfhiiklmnpqursvwxyz!’ (For pronunciation 
of this seutence apply to the Russian vocalists, 
now traveling in Wisconsin.)” 

Private Queer says, “ Go in, Abcdef hjklmpq- 
retuvwxyz,” contains only twenty-six letters, 
while the Post's Russian has twenty-seven. He 
guesses that if this is pure Russian, it must mean 
* l Go in lemons.” Anyhow, he thinks no one 
will “go in” ahead of it. 


No. 13.—BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of twenty-five letters. 

My 1, 21, 19, 6, was an ancient man. 

My 8, 18, 18, 5, was an ancient dwelling. 

My 11, 7, 2, 20, was an ancient woman. 

My 15, 4, 12, 14, was an ancient metal. 

My 17, 10, 24, 11, was a musical instrument. 
My 22, 16, 2, 8, was an ancient animal. 

My 25, 23, 9 8, was an ancient bird. 

My whole is a Bible command. Isold. 


No. 14.—BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of thirty letters. 

My 2, 12, 16, 28, 30, was an ancient king. 

My 6, 14, 29, 20, 10, was an ancient plant. 

Mv 8, 22, 15,1, 4, was an ancient seaport. 

My 13, 26, 9, 3, 25, was an ancient animal. 

My 15, 21, 0, 18, 5, is a precious stone. 

My 17, 9, 11, 23,16, was an ancient town. 

My 19, 0, 28, 15, 24, was an ancient woman. 
My 24,15, 7, 12, 9, is an ancient bird. 

My 27, 16, 26, 21, 10, was an ancient plague. 
My whole is a part of a verse in the Bible. 

Isold. 


No. 15.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 

FOUNDATION WORDS. 

I am not heard when the skies are clear; 
Sometimes I fill the soul with fear. 

With varied hues my form is bright, 

You always hail my beauteous light. 

CROSS WORDS. 

To burdened hearts I give relief, 

The outward sign of pain and grief. 

Where merry jokes and tales go round. 

You will not fail to hear my sound. 

A Scripture name of letters three. 

In Exodus the word you'll see. 

Your grammar now consult with care, 

A part of speech, you'll find me there. 

What every Quaker likes to wear, 

. As well as many a lady fair. 

With roses sweet and myrtle crowmed. 
Among the muses 1 am found. 

What you would like where lilies grow. 

And where the balmy breezes blow. C.A.M 


No. 16.-HIDDEN COUNTIES of ILLINOIS. 

1. Is your brother-in-law a bashful man ? 

2. A Hottentot ate a Catholic raw for dinner. 

8. A prize is offered for the best cultivated gar¬ 
den. 

4. Is he deaf or dumb ? 

5. Alas! all ends in ruin. 

6. Can you cook an egg in a minute? 

7. Deliver us from a contentious person. 

8. When exposed to the dew it turns white. 

R. A. BRI8TOL. 


No 17,-^A PICTURE STORY.— The Man who would not be Outdone by a Boy. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


nr All articles In ‘‘Thb Littlb Corporal" are 
written especially for It, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friends may copy 
into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
to Thb Little Corporal. This notice Is inserted be* 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston banks are best for large sums, made payable to 
the order of SE WELL db MILLER. 

Post Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat, In all the cities, and in many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to us without any low. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe ineana of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. (H*erre 
the Repvdry tm as well as postage, mu* be pout in 
stamp*, at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
liny and <tfU the *amp » both for po*aye. and registry, 
put in the money and mil the letter in the prewnre of 
the po*tmft*er, ami take his receipt Jbr U. Letters sent 
In this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending one dollar or lew, von may 
send a greenback at our risk; where more than one 
dollar Is sent, either of the above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on Thb Little Corporal is three 
cents a quarter, or 13 cents a year, pavable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 

Three 

Months 

Free!! 

To all new Subscribers for 1871. 

Now begin th e Fa il Campaign! 

As we announce under our editorial head¬ 
ing, on page 89, Thb Little Corporal is to 
be again enlarged, for the new year, by add¬ 
ing more pages; it will be beautifully illus¬ 
trated and the price raised to one dollar and 
a half. It will then be the cheapest juvenile 
magazine published, considering quality, size 
and price. 

We are now revising our premium list, and 
shall make it attractive and liberal. Ot 
course, the premiums given for dubs will be 
larger than before, in proportion to the size 
of clubs. 

And now we offer to give our OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER NUMBER8 
FREE to all NEW SUBSCRIBERS for 
1871, WHOSE NAMES AND MONEY ($1.50) ARE 
SENT TO US BETWEEN NOW AND THE FIRST 

of October. This applies to all, whether 
sent singly or in clubs. 

BEGIN NOW to work for a club. The 
three numbers free to all new subscribers 
will help you to secure names easily. 

If people are not ready to subscribe imme¬ 
diately, try to have them promise that they 


will subscribe for no juvenile in preference 
to The Corporal, which is the cheapest and 
best, the llvest, freshest, and most popular 
of all—having a larger circulation than auy 
other juvenile magazine in the world. Dur- 
the year 1871 it will be still better than ever 
before. 

Nearly all our old Premiums will be con¬ 
tinued, and new ones added. 

BE EARLY in the field, and work faith¬ 
fully for a premium. Send in the names and 
money as fast as taken, and select your pre¬ 
mium from the revised list that will be pub¬ 
lished next month. 

BEGIN NOW. 


SPECIAL_NOTICE. 

All who subscribe now, between this and 
the last of October, will be furnished with 
The Little Corporal Magazine from 
July 1870 to June 1871 (one year) for ONE 
DOLLAR, but if they wish to take advantage 
of the October, November, and December 
numbers free, and receive the magazine dur¬ 
ing the whole of 1871, they will send one 
dollar and a half ($1.50). We wish to have 
this distinctly understood. To all who send 
the old price, one dollar , wc will send the 
Magazine for one year from July. Remem¬ 
ber this. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

EVANGELICAL DIAMONDS. 

We are General Western Agents for the beau¬ 
tiful little Diamonds, issued by the Evangelical 
Press Association. These Diamonds are really 
little, condensed tracts, the size of, and made 
like, postage stamps, gummed on the back, and 
separated by perforation, so that they can be 
easily detached and nsed Just as you would use 
postage stamps. They may be stuck on letters, 
or anywhere else you may choose to place them. 
They may be nsed for counsel, reproof, or warn¬ 
ing, and properly nsed, may be made the means 
of doing great good. The matter of these Dia¬ 
monds is printed in fine type, and the subjects 
are various. Some treat of the Christian Sab¬ 
bath, others are on the subjects of temperance, 
swearing, reading of good books, parity of life, 
prayer, etc. These little diamonds should be in 
the hands of all people who desire to do good. 
They may be so used as often to be more effec¬ 
tual than tracts, sermons, or lectures. 

These Diamonds are put up in convenient, as¬ 
sorted packages, of one hundred in an envelope, 
and sold at ten cents per packet. Discounts on 
large quantities. We can send them by mail, on 
receipt of price. Address 

SEWELL & MILLER. Publishers, 
Chicaoo, III. 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL’S POCKET 
SCRIPTURE ATLAS. 

This is without doubt the best and neatest set 
of Bible Maps ever published, and is invaluable 
to all. 

We arc now ready to fill all orders for this val¬ 
uable work, either by the single copy, one dozen, 
one hundred, or by the thousand. 

The following are the prices: 

Paper flexible covers, 26 cents. 

Cloth flexible covers, or stiff boards, 50 cents. 

Cloth board covers, with gilt edges and title, 
76 cents. 

To Sunday School teachers and others who 
order one dozen or more at one time, ten per 
cent, discount from above prices. 

Liberal discount to the trade. 

We send them by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Don’t fail to have a pocket scripture atlas. 

Address SEWELL & MILLER, 

Little Corporal Publishing House, 
Chicago, HI. 


SOMETHING VALUABLE 

FOR 

Churches and Su nday Schools. 

A System of Schedules and Checks to carry out 
a simple and efficient plan, by which the revenue 
of any church or Sunday school may be largely 
increased without being burdensome to those 
interested. The books, checks, etc., necessary 
for working the plan cost $10, and will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to those using them. 

Any person interested, who will write us, en¬ 
closing stamp, will receive a circular describing 
the plan. It is the same plan furnished by the 
Evangelical Press Association, of which Gov. 
Claflin of Massachusetts is President, and Bishop 
Janes, Senator Wilson, Gen. Howard, Senator 
Buckingham, H. Thane Miller, Senator Harlan, 
and Jno. V. Farwell, are among the Vice Presi¬ 
dents, and we are General Agents. 

SEWELL Sc MILLER. Publishers, 

Little Corporal Opfice, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS ARE WANTED to sell White’s 
Patent Newspaper Files. They are the best 
Newspaper Files ever offered, and cost much 
less than any other flies. Profits are large, 
and wholesale agente, as well as canvassers, 
can make money. Write for particulars to 
SEWELL & MILLER, Publishers, 
Chicago, III. 


The Cecil Books are discontinued from 
our Premium List. 


Wonderful.— The cure* effected by the newly-dis¬ 
covered agent. Carbolic Acid, and especially of the 
Healing Compound known as Carbolic Salve, Is 
something almost miraculous. It assimilates with 
the healthy flesh, and eradicates every trace of the 
most obstinate sores In an Incredibly short space of 
time. 

Sold by all druggists. Price 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, 8 College Place, New York. 

Sole Proprietor. 


The Chicago Academy of Music Is promising to 
become one of the first institutions of the kind In the 
country. The complete arrangements which have 
been made, and the elegant rooms at the opera house 
in this city, in which the different classes are held, af¬ 
ford the very best advantages to students. The corps 
of Professors, representing all classes of music, are ex¬ 
celled by none in the west, and the well-known ability 
and high standing of the director, Mr. Florence Zleg- 
feld, will render the academy a perfect success. To 
those who desire a thorough course of lemons in 
music, vocal or instrumental, we recommend them 
to this Institution. 


Decalcomanie.— This delightful art, which Is be¬ 
coming so popular, is a source of much pleasure, and 
is attractive, profitable, and entertaining. Beautiful 
designs in varied colors can'he produced, which, for 
style and permanency, are equal to oil colors. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF TRANSFER PICTURES, 
Decalcomanie wares and and materials, constantly on 
hand. Elegant designs for ornamenting china sets, 
flower vases, glass ware, work boxes, Ac., Ac. 

On receipt of $2, a neat case containing 25 differ¬ 
ent designs, with all the required materials, and frill 
instructions, will be sent to any express office In the 
United States, free of expense. Send all orders to 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, No. 14 Arcade Building, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. __ 


Decalcomanie.— We refer with pleasure to the ad¬ 
vertisements of Mr. Wm. T. Shepherd, who offers De¬ 
calcomanie materials. This really beautiful art Is 
particularly desirable with ladles, who wish to prepare 
holiday gifts, or in ornamenting Jewel or work boxes, 
china, glass, vases, or any plain surface. 


Our Thanks are due to the Lake Shore A Michigan 
Southern R. R. Co., for the courtesies of their line, 
through Mr. F. E. Morse, General Passenger Agent 
in this city. The completeness of the road In every 
respect, with the comforts of Its elegant coaches, and 
the gentlemanly conductors, rendered our Journey a 
most agreable one.__ 

All the Leading Newspapers published in the 
United States may be found on file at the Advertising 
Agency of G. P. Rowell A Co„ of No. 40 Park Row. 
New York. 


Lovers of Good Music will find the new 8ongs ad¬ 
vertised by Thos. W. Martin, to be among the very 
be* issued. 


War 


aps! 


JUST ISSUED, a finely-engraved and neatly-colored 
Railroad Map of CENTRAL EUROPE, as adopted by 
the Prussian Military authorities, showing the seat 

° f JUl R who desire to read intelligently the news from 
the War in Europe, should have this map. 

Price 25 cents. Sent, postpaid, by mall, on receipt 

° f lSSpe discounts to those who wish to buy in qnan- 
titles to sell again—for instance: One dozen will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $LWk Fifty 
copies sent in same way on receipt of $8.00. One 
hundred copies for $10.00. 

Money may be made by selling these maps, as they 
are eagerly bought. Address 

SfetfELi & nun.j^ 
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HOW THE SHIP CAME IN. 


BT RALPH G. LEONARD. 


f ET’S tell Rob about it.” 

“Ofle! He’ll say that it is 
only girls’ nonsense, and make 

“ No, he won’t—he can’t— 
here it is right before his eyes. 
Nine potatoes put into that 
cupboard last night, and only 
six there this morning. He 
can’t make fun of that, ’spe¬ 
cially when he has to eat a 
scant dinner on account of it; and it has 
happened—let me sec—Tuesday,Wednesday, 
Thursday”—(shecounted on her fingers)— 
“three nights, Esther, since we began to 
watch.” 

“ Yes, and long before we began to count 
the things, before I said anything to you 
about it, the victuals did not seem to last as 
long as they ought to. The meals would 
not come out as I had planned the day 
before.” 

“Don’t let us tell grandmother anything 
about it; it would frighten her to death, 
because she sleeps down here alone, you 
know.” 

“ Keep still then ; here she comes. Go 
and pick up some chips, and you can talk to 
Rob about it while you are doing it.” 

As Esther said this, the bedroom door 
opened, and an old woman came into the 
room, shivering, and huddled over the fire. 

“ I am cold—so cold,” she muttered. 

The young girl brought a shawl and 
wrapped it round her form, and she settled 
the old lady snugly in a rocking chair, and 
straightened her cap, tying the strings in a 
tidy 1 ittle bow. Then Esther went on setting 
the table. 

A snug, tidy, little body she was, with a 
prompt, decided way of stepping about and 


keeping things in order. She pulled the 
tablecloth true at the comers, and laid the 
plates and knives and forks straight, and 
though it was only six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, her johnnycakc was baking in the oven, 
and the potatoes were sizzling and frying in 
the skillet. She was only fifteen, but I don’t 
believe that in all New England there >vas a 
more cozy, prudent, forehanded, little woman 
than Esther Whitaker. She had known how 
to keep house since she was almost a baby, 
and she bad kept her knowledge in practice 
most of the time since. 

Margie was younger, and perhaps you 
would have liked her better than Esther. 
She was pretty and lively, and fond of chat¬ 
tering, and laughing, and reading stories; 
but she hated housework and dishwashing, 
and when she was set to do it, she asked 
what she should do next, and what she 
should do it with, and where she should be¬ 
gin, and how she should go on, in such a 
helpless, exasperating way, that Esther had 
rather do anything twice than to see Margie 
undertake to do it once. So it came about 
quite naturally that Margie went to school, 
aud Esther kept the house, while Rob worked 
in a factory, and the grandmother rocked and 
dozed all day. 

The Whitaker children had neither father 
nor mother. They lived with Grandmother 
Akers, in a little, tumbledown, brown house, 
a mile or so from town. It was an open 
question, whether Grandmother Akers took 
care of the children, or they took care of 
her. The old lady herself inclined strongly 
to the first view' of the case ; but the Whit¬ 
aker children did not see it in this light. It 
was a clear case to them that Rob and Esther 
earned the money and did the work of the 
little house. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress , in the year 1870, by Jewell Miller , in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress , at Washington. 
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Margie had gone out for chips. She sat 
down on the doorstep, shivering a little with 
the cold, and began a little talk with her 
brother. 

“ Deary me, Rob, what a great pile you 
have chopped already. There wasn’t a sin¬ 
gle piece left over, last night.” 

“I know that,” said Rob, banging away 
at a knotty chunk. “ The wood goes off 
like—like blazes. I thought I had cut 
enough to last two days. It seems to me 
Esther buttis a good deal of wood.” 

“ It isn’t Esther at all. She is very saving 
—O, very saving, indeed. She makes me 
pick up chips every day, till there isn’t a 
chip as big as my thumb within half a mile 
of this house—there isn’t, indeed. She has 
sent me for some now ; but I needn’t hurry. 
She said I might talk to you some, if I 
wanted to. And I tell you, Rob, it’s grand¬ 
ma who burns the wood so fast. She just 
crowds it into the stove all day long, till the 
house is like an oven. 8he is old and cold, 
you know, and can’t get warm. I don’t sup¬ 
pose she could if there were forty fires. But 
Esther would keep warm stepping about so 
fast; and I am in school all day, except 
mornings and nights. O dear! when I get 
older, I am going to teach a school myself, 
and earn money, and wear a red merino dress 
and a white collar. 

Rob went on with his chopping, and made 
no answer to his sister. She began again, 
presently. 

“ Rob!” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Now please listen to me. You are just 
banging away at that hard wood, and you 
are not thinking at all about what I say.” 

“ O yes I am.” 

“ Well, then, I want you to tell me some¬ 
thing that I am going to ask you. Solemn 
and true—will you ?” 

“Yes, ma’am/” Rob brought down a 
good blow, as he said that word. “ True as 
preaching and as solemn as the church stee¬ 
ple. Fire away! What is it ?” 

“ Rob !” and here Margie’s tone and man¬ 
ner became very impressive ; “ Rob, do you 
ever get up in the night and eat cold pota¬ 
toes-lots of them, and johnnycake, and 
half a loaf of bread, and cookies—all at 
once, in one night?” 

“No; what foolery! of course I don’t!” 
roared Rob, in great surprise ; and he stop¬ 
ped his chopping and stared at his sister. 
“ Of course I don’t. Who does?” 

Margie’s voice went down to a mysteri¬ 
ous undertone, and she shook her head sol¬ 
emnly. 


“ That’s it, Rob. We don’t know who 
does. Somebody does!” 

“ Well, let them, if they want to. Who 
cares. It is none of our business.” 

“Yes it is; you don’t understand. They 
come to our cupboard—right here in our 
house—and cat our things. Somebody does, 
every night.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“ No, it isn’t nonsense, it is the truth, the 
dreadful truth. Esther has been suspecting 
it for a long, long time, because she would 
plan about the victuals, (you know she is 
always planning), and they would not come 
out the way she had calculated. Then she 
told me about it, and w r e began counting 
just how much bread and meat and potatoes 
we put away at night, and it is scarcely ever 
that there is as much in the morning as we 
put away the night before!” 

Rob was leaning on his axe and paying 
very close attention to this strange story. 
He made no answer for a moment after Mar¬ 
gie had stopped, then he said, 

“ Sure you counted straight V” 

“ Indeed, we are sure,” answered Esther, 
decidedly, who had come to look after her 
chips, and heard the last of the talk. 

“ Isn’t it rats?” 

“ Rats! no, indeed. Why, last night there 
were three potatoes, nice, large ones, and 
half a loaf of bread taken. Could a rat do 
that, and not leave a track or a nibble to tell 
of them ? Besides, old Tab cleared out the 
last of the rats before she went aw'ay.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me of it before ?’’ 
asked Rob. 

“ Because T w r asn’t certain about it myself. 
I could hardly believe my own eyes. But I 
know something iswTong.” 

“ Well, don’t trouble about it,” he said, 
cheerily ; “ Ill watch to-night, and we’ll 
ferret it out.” 

So the matter rested till night. Rob went 
to his w ork at the Carbury sash and blind 
factory, where, as he had to attend to two 
buzz saw s, he was not .exactly fancy free to 
speculate on mysterious visitants. Margie 
went to school, learned her lessons, and then 
lost herself in a story book till four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and Esther took up her 
burden of household duties just as she did 
every other day of her life. 

But w hen the shadows of night fell dark 
about the little house, the dread and mys 
tcry came, too. The grandmother was tucked 
away as usual, with an extra blanket and a 
hot brick. Little Margie was full of fear. 

“ Dear me, I would not sleep alone for all 
the world! would you, Esther ?” she said. 
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“ Why no, I would not like to ; though I 
don’t know what good we could do each 
other, if there was really any danger,” said 
Esther. 

“ Poh ! I am not in the least afraid,” said 
Hob, valiantly. 

“ Well, I’m going to say my payers over 
two or three times, and put the nail over our 
door latch,” said Margie. And with this 
double armor of faith and works, she laid 
her head' on her pillow and went to sleep. 

Esther was wakeful in the night, but she 
heard nothing. 

As for Rob, he resolved to carry on his 
investigations with true masculine vigilance 
and sccresy. So, without telling his sisters 
of it, he sprinkled both doorsteps with saw¬ 
dust, so that he could tell at a glance if the 
thief was an outsider. Then he lumbered 
down from the attic a clumsy old gun that 
had been disabled in the war of 1812. Rob 
had no powder nor shot, and he could not 
have loaded that gun, if he had had a ton ; 
but it looked like business to sec it at the 
foot of his bed, and Rob Sat bolt upright in 
a warlike attitude on the side of his bed for 
more than an hour after all the house was 
silent. Nothing happened, however, and it 
grew dull, sitting there in the cold, so at 
last he laid, down his arms, with the rest of 
his mortal body, pulled the bedquilt over 
him, and went to sleep. 

The next morning, Esther had built the 
fire, and tracked in and out over his saw- 
dusted steps a dozen times, before Rob made 
his appearance. So the mystery was not 
solved that night, though half a loaf of 
bread and some tea had disappeared. This 
was Saturday—a busy day to Esther, with 
her baking and cleaning for Sunday, and a 
tedious day to Margie, who could not go to 
sehool, but had to pick beans and sew carpet 
rugs. It was just like any other day to 
Hob, with his two saws to mind at the 
factory. 

But they were all quiet at home again, 
at nightfall. They made short evenings at 
the little house. It was a way they had of 
saving candles and wood. Rob had been 
very resolute about sitting up all night, but 
he compromised a little, and made up his 
mind that lying awake with his clothes on, 
would be equivalent to the same thing. 
And as his eyelids had a habit of dropping 
over his eyes as soon as his head touched 
the pillow, he was fast asleep in less than 
half an hour. 

He was wakened, a few hours later, by 
Esther, standing at his bedside. She had no 
candle, but the moonlight lay in a great, 


white sheet on the floor. Esther stood like 
a ghost in her nightgown. 

” Hush!” she said, under her breath. 
“ There is some one down stairs. I hear 
them. Come on !” • , 

She crept noiselessly to the head of the 
stairs. There was some one moving about, 
below. She could hear the footsteps. Then 
Rob made such a creaking noise as he got 
out of bed, and knocked over his boots, that 
she could hear nothing. He was at her side 
in a moment, and they listened together, but 
all was silent. They stood there listening, 
shivering with cold and excitement, for five, 
ten, fifteen minutes; then they heard the 
footsteps again, stealthily moving about. 
They heard the latch of the cupboard door 
click softly. 

The stairs were almost as steep and nar¬ 
row as a ladder, and so rickety and noisy 
that Rob dared not step on them. He put 
his hands on each side of the stairway and 
swung himself down to the ground floor, as 
noiseless as a cat. Esther came after him, 
and they went through the narrow entry, 
and peeped through a crack In the door. 

Rob had expected, when this critical mo¬ 
ment should arrive, to rush boldly in with a 
kind of charge-bayonet movement upon the 
intruder. But Jiis gun was up stairs, and lie 
was peeping ignobly through a crack of the 
door. They could see a figure in a long, 
black" cloak standing by the cupboard, the 
hood of the cloak was pulled over the head 
so that the face was not visible. Was it a 
man or woman, a ghost or an ogre? 

Rob’s heart beat like a sledge hammer, 
and Esther was pale with fear. 

The figure looked up and down the cup¬ 
board, and thrust its hooded head into the 
corners. It took down the china cup where 
they kept the money, and it gave a chuckling 
sound, as of delight, at the chink of the 
silver. Then it took a plate of corn bread 
down from the shelf, and shook its head, and 
muttered over itthen it turned slowly 
round and came to the table. The face wsi* 
toward them then, the candle light flared 
upon it; they knew it. It was the old, 
wrinkled face of Grandmother Akers. 

They watched her break off* a piece of the 
bread, and mumble and count over a dish of 
potatos. “Too many; O, yes, too many,” 
she muttered. ‘‘They’ll never miss two of 
them. I’ll lay them away for a rainy day. 
O, yes, there’ll be a rainy day come some¬ 
time, and then the chU’en be very glad I 
saved them.” 

They watched her go to her bedroom and 
unlock a chest that stood at the foot of lie- 
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bed. She put her plunder into it, then, lock¬ 
ing It, she crept into bed again. 

Sq the mystery was solved at last. The 
old grandmother was possessed with an in¬ 
sane mania for hoarding and hiding, and had 
been filching from their scanty store for 
months past. 

“I wish we knew what to do about it; it 
would bo no good to talk to her, for she 
never would understand. She has never had 
her sense just right since she was so sick, in 
the fall,” said Rob, next morning, when they 
had told Margie about it, and the three were 
in solemn conclave on the subject. 

“Couldn’t you ask Dr. Smith?” 6aid Mar¬ 
gie. “You know he took care of grand¬ 
mother when she was sick, and he is on our 
school committee, and examined me in 
geography.” 

“ O, of course he must know about every- 
tliing, then,” said Rob. 

“ Of course you are making fun of me. 
But he does know a great deal; he always 
praises me, and he is kind, and could give 
you good advice.” 

So Rob Whitaker went to Crampton that 
morning, to get the doctor’s good advice. 
The wise man made up his wise mind very 
quickly when he heard the story. 

“ Well,” said he, in a dictatorial, pompous 
way, “there is one thing to be done, and 
only one, and that ought to be done right 
away. Grandmother Akers must go to the 
poor house.” 

Rob’s face flushed up. “ None of our re¬ 
lations ever went there, sir, and I shouldn’t 
like to do it.” 

“ But she is not any relation of yours, that 
is, not any blood relation,” the doctor went 
on, in a large tone. “ She was your mother’s 
stepmother—no real relation to you, if I un¬ 
derstand the connection, and I ought to, for 
I have practiced in your family for three gen¬ 
erations. The old lady has not a relation in 
the world. Her son, Hiram Akers, was the 
last, and he was shipwrecked in the Indian 
Ocean a dozen years ago. The old lady 
never would believe he was dead, and that 
was the beginning of her insanity. Her case 
is entirely hopeless. She is just as well off 
in one place as another, and these old crea¬ 
tures are really very well off at the town 
house; they’ve got a very decent man in 
charge there.” 

“ I am sure she would not be willing to 
go,” 6aid Rob. 

“I can manage that for you. I’ll drive 
round with my sleigh to-day or to-morrow, 
and I will take the old lady out riding, and 
get her off as quiet as a kitten.” 


This was the doctor’s good advice; but, 
sbmehow, it lay heavy on Rob’s heart. He 
went home very sober, and, as he entered 
the room, the old grandmother looked up at 
him aud nodded and smiled. It was a weak, 
faded, old smile, but it brought the quick 
tears inU^he boy’s eyes, and there was a 
bad choking in his throat, when he told the 
girls of the doctor’s plan. 

Nobody ate much at dinner that day. The 
trembling old voice asked the blessing as 
usual, little thinking that it was for the last 
time ; and Rob, and Esther, and Margie felt 
like three traitors; every morsel choked 
them. After it was done, Margie made a 
great bustle over washing the dishes; Rob 
whittled and whistled, like, a true Yankee, 
to keep his courage up ; and Esther was busy 
making up a bundle of grandmother’s things. 

About two o’clock the doctor came dashing 
up to the house in a great sleigh, with two 
horses. He was a large man, with an import¬ 
ant air, and when he had bustled into the 
small room there did not seem to be room 
for anyone else. He talked a little with 
Grandmother Akers—was glad to see she 
was bringing up the children so well; he 
patted Margie on the head, and told her she 
was pretty, and praised Esther’s housekeep¬ 
ing, and talked factory with Rob. And in 
less than ten minutes the grandmother was 
bundled up snugly, and helped into the sleigh, 
under the delusion that she was to be taken 
to church. Then the doctor insisted that all 
three should go along. The doctor had 
given the reins to Rob, when they first start¬ 
ed ; after they had gone about a mile, he said 
to him, 

“ I don’t see that there is any use in my 
going all the way. I’ll get out at ’Squire 
Walgrove’s, on the hill, and you drive on 
alone. You won’t find any trouble, the su¬ 
perintendent will manage it for you; he is 
accustomed to these things.” 

So the doctor got out, and Grandmother 
Akers and the children drove on alone. It 
was two miles farther on, the gloomy, deso¬ 
late house they sought. Rob stopped the 
horses, and the girls got out. 

“Come, grandmother, come on,” said 
Esther. It is a nice place here, and the peo¬ 
ple are kind, and we are going to get warm.” 

“It isn’t the church—there isn’t any 
steeple—I’m going on to church, and I won’t 
get out of the sleigh.” 

“I’ll help you, granny. Come into the 
house with us.” 

“ No, no. I don’t like the house. I don’t 
know the people. I won’t get out, Robert, 
short of the meeting house.” 
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Rob looked inquiringly at a man who now 
came out to meet them. 

“O,” said the man, “ they often acts so 
when they’s brought here. It’s very curus; 
they know they’ll be taken good care of 
whilst they live, and be buried decent when 
they die; but some folks fights hard agin 
coming here—Yankees ’specially.” 

“ She don’t want to get out,” said Rob. 

“I see,” returned he. “We’ll just have 
to h’ist her right out by main strength. 
Come oh, granny.” 

As he said this he took her by the shoulders 
and fairly dragged her, struggling, over the 
side of the sleigh. 

She did not stir towards the house; her 
shabby cloak fluttered in the wintry wind; 
her white locks had fallen from under her 
cap and straggled over her face; her black 
eyes flashed with their old spirit. 

“Come in, I tell you; don’t keep us wait¬ 
ing in the cold,” said the man, sharply. “ I 
have had a good many of these eases; they 
have got to submit to authority the first 
thing.” 

80 saying, he took her firmly by the arm, 
and forced her up the walk and into the 
house. They entered a large, desolate room, 
but it was well warmed by a great fire crack¬ 
ling in the fireplace. In this room, huddled 
together in groups, were a score or so of 
miserable creatures ; some were very old, 
some idiotic, one or two crazy. Grandmother 
Akers stood a moment, looking about the 
place ; a flash of intelligence came over her 
lhce, as the truth dawned on her mind. 

“ It is the poor house,” she said, slowly, 
pronouncing each word separate. “ It is the 
poor house,” she repeated, in a louder tone. 
Then once again she almost screamed the 
words, “ It i ft the poor house!” She clasped 
her withered hands together and moaned, 
“ Oh ! Robbie. Oh l Esther. What have 
you done?” Her weak, old limbs trembled 
under her, she dropped on her knees; with 
tears streaming from her eyes, she rocked 
piteously back and forth. “Oh! my God. 
Oh ! my Father, have pity upon me.” 

“Don’t, grandmother, don’t. They will 
be good to you here,” said Rob, trying to lift 
her up. But she clung to his knees, and 
moaned, and prayed, 

“Take me homo, take me home. I’ll die 
soon. I’ll not trouble long, Robbie, boy; 
only take me home.” 

Margie was sobbing and crying now, with 
both arms around the old woman’s neck. 
“Don’t leave her here! 8 he may have all 
my things, and I’ll take care of her. Don’t 
leave her here,” she said. 


“ Esther,” cried Rob, with tears streaming, 
“I can’t do it. I won’t do it. We’ll keep 
together tf we die—we’ll keep together. 
Come, edme on, grandmother, we are going 
home now.” 

But 6hc did not move; her strength seem¬ 
ed spent. They lifted her up tenderly and 
supported her over the threshold and into 
the “Sleigh. 

“ you are taking me home ; are you sure ?” 
she asked, as the sleigh glided over the road 
again. 

“ yes, grandmother; we’re going home as 
straight as a string,” said Rob. 

“And you’ll never take me away again, 
children; never?” 

“ No, never ” they promised. 

And they opt the promise, too, though 
Dr. Smith jnr. to Margie’s dismay, called 
them a “ ® •: of simpletons.” The winter 
held out . . and long. Rob’s wages were 

cut down, -ind they suffered a good many 
twinges of cold and hunger, in the little 
brown cottage; but through it all Grand¬ 
mother Akers had always the warmest and 
the best. 

The spring came at last, warm and sunny, 
and one day, as the old grandmother was 
sitting in her easy chair, under the shade of 
the apple blossoms, the little garden gate 
swung open, and a tall, sunburnt man, with 
iron-gray hair, came into the garden, and 
walked straight to the apple tree where 
Grandmother Akers sat. 

“ Mother, do you know me ?” 

“ Hiram! my boy. O, my little boy.” 

And so the ship came in. For the grand¬ 
mother’s little boy was the rich Hiram Akers 
from East India. And he took it into his 
head that he couldn’t do better than to spend 
his money on the Whitaker children. He 
got them a beautiful home, and Esther kept 
house like a queen, and Margie had a red 
merino dress and a piano, and Rob learned 
his business thoroughly; and he owns his own 
factory to-day, and is one of the best and 
most prominent men in his county. 

That is the way the ship came in, for the 
Whitaker children. 


For yonr idea of man as he ought to be, 
always look upward; but to judge man 
as he is, never affect to stoop. Learn all 
you possibly can; and when you have 
learned that all, I repeat it, you will never 
converse with any man of sound com¬ 
mon sense and of upright moral character, 
who does not know something worth know¬ 
ing, better, perhaps, than you yourself 
know it. 
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[SKK FRONTISPlXCK.l 
BY MBS. EMILY J. BUGBEE. 

What sweet abandonment of rest, 

What an untroubled joy. 

As fades the sunlight in the west. 

Is thine, O, farmer boy. 

There by the cool old waterspout. 

Beneath the sheltering trees, 

The shadows falling in and out. 

As shifted by the breeze. 

The stillness of the sunset time 
Hath wrought its dreamy spell, 

And thou art listening to the chime 
Of fancy’s tairy bell. 

Thy face and posture seem to say, 

“Drink, to your heart's delight. 

And rest you from the heated 
Here in the cool twilight.” 

All sights and sounds have blended there 
In dreamy, restful joy: 

There falls no shadow of a care 
Upon the farmer boy. 

Thy little tasks are pleasures meet. 

Dog, horses, arc thy friends; 

All day thy busy, roving feet 
In pleasant ways have been. 

And nature’s own exceeding peace 
Falls softly on thy brow. 

And lapsed into its sweet release. 

What art thou dreaming now 1 

O, boy, in after years of life. 

Thy world-worn thoughts will come. 
With weary longings, from the strife 
Back to thy childhood's home. 

The wateriug trough, the formhouse brown. 
Dim wood and shaded lane. 

And all the simple, rural joys 
Thoucanst not taste again. 


DO YOUR BEST. 

If you are running along in a hurry, and 
stumble over a brickbat, and spill your din¬ 
ner pail, all right. Kick the brickbat out of 
the way, pick up your dinner pail, save your 
bread and butter if you can ; if not, whistle 
“Hail Columbia,” and run on to school. It 
won’t do to be put down by a brickbat. 
Take hold of your book as a squirrel takes 
hold of a hickory nut. Be bound to get the 
meat out, if there is any in it. 

Because Tom Lazychops wants to be a 
fool, is no reason why you should be one. 
Do yoiir best, every time; and then, when 
the teacher calls out the classes, you can 
walk up like a man, and tell him to go 
ahead. W. 0. C. 


TALE OF A SMALL BUT SHREWD 

PUSS. 

BY ANNIE MOORE. 

My name is Minny Mouser. I am gray, 
w ith white paws and a w hite face. I wear a 
red morocco collar, w ith a silver button. My 
mistress says she knows about cats, and that 
I am a dear little pussy wussy. Her name 
is Rose Morris. She is what they call a 
“perfect love of a girl.” Soft, dark eyes, 
dark hair, red lips. I won’t attempt to 
describe her. 

She likes to kiss me on the top of my head, 
because she says it is so soft and mousey, but 
Fred says the only place to kiss a cat is on 
that little cushion under her paw, and that 
is never clean. 

Fred is at home from college. I heard 
them say he is suspended, whatever that 
may be. 

Don’t be surprised at anything I may tell 
you. This is the sixth of my nine lives. I 
have seen and heard a great deal, and though 
my recollections of my past lives are some 
what indistinct, yet I remember more than 
one would suppose, and am quite a scholar. 

In my first life I was a Wildcat. My father 
was King of the Woods. That was a strange, 
exciting life. The less said about it here 
the better. 

My present life began only a few months 
ago, in the country. I was taken away from 
my mother at a tender age, and brought to 
this house in a basket. They expected me, 
and had a saucer of milk all ready, and a 
snug corner for me to sleep in. Then I have 
a secure and retired den under a big book¬ 
case in the snuggery, where I can go if I am 
frightened, or wish to be alone. And though 
I am fond of Tip, I am glad he can’t get in 
there, for I like to have my den to myself. 
I find if I stand in the farthest corner, on 
my tiptoes, Fred can’t reach me with the 
umbrella. 

I was horrified when I found there was a 
dog in the family, but I soon learned to like 
him. We play together, and he is very fond 
of me. But he doesn’t like Tabby, the next 
door cat. He begins to bark as soon as she 
looks over the fence. He says he must draw 
the line somew’here. He always wears the 
same collar, with his name on it—Tip-Top- 
Terrier. 

He can’t read. The other day wc thought 
we’d take a walk, and when wc came to the 
park, Tip was going right in; but, luckily. 
I happened to raise my eyes, and saw on a 
board, “No dogs allowed here.” I told 
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him, and he was very much disappointed; 
but he waited for me at the gate while I went 
in to look at the gold fish a minute, and then 
we went home. 

I don’t believe that notice is of much use. 
Half the dogs can’t read it. 

I stay in the snuggery most of the time, it 
is so pleasant there. In the evening, Grand¬ 
ma Morris sits by the lire, in a big armchair, 
and knits and knits, and Papa Morris reads 
and reads, and Mamma Morris sews, and 
Rose and Fred and Jenny talk and play 
games. Tip always takes a nap on the rug. 
He says he is growing old. 

I alw’ays play tricks in the evening. That’s 
the time to be lively. Sleep in the daytime. 
The other night, when Papa Morris was sit¬ 
ting reading, I ran upon his shoulder and to 
the top of his head, and jumped off into the 
middle of the table. He didn’t like it, and 
I know it was not proper, but it was real 
fun. I’ve been wanting to do it this long 
time. It makes me nervous to see him sit¬ 
ting so still. Tip says I take liberties that 
he should never think of taking, though he 
has lived with the family so many years. 
That’s nothing. 44 A cat may look at a 
king.” There’s nothing said about dogs. 

I don’t know how long I can stay here, if 
Fred doesn’t go back to college soon. He 
likes to start me at the top of a long flight 
of stairs, with a big ball rolling at my heels. 
I have to almost fly to keep away from it. 
Tip thipks it is too bad. Fred says I waste 
my time and strength running round after 
my tail, and that when he goes back to col¬ 
lege, he means to invent a treadmill, or some 
such thing, so that I can grind all the coffee. 
Just think of saving a cat’s time ! He’ll be 
a miser, I know he will. 

But I try my tricks upon them in return. 
Aha! they’ve lost their shuttlecock, and 
can’t play. Even Tip doesn’t know w’here 
it is; but I know, perfectly well. It is in 
my den. I took it there, and I shan’t bring 
it out till the proper time. 8ome rainy Sun¬ 
day afternoon, when they are all dull, and 
don’t know what to do with themselves, (I 
always try to be as cheerful and frisky as I 
can on Sunday), I shall bring it out, and 
they’ll say, 

“ Why, here’s the shuttlecock, now let’s 
have a game !” 

I like the game. It reminds me of my 
first life. Though a shuttlecock is mighty 
poor eating, I’ve been gnawing at that these 
two days. It’s all feathers. 

Tip says, in former times it was his prac¬ 
tice to go to church with his master every 
Sunday morning. He always went to sleep 


during the sermon, as he saw others do so. 
But one Sunday he had the most exciting 
dream he ever had in his life! It was of 
thieves. And he woke up barking furiously, 
and the sexton had to put him out; and he 
was so ashamed of it that he never went to 
church again. (I don’t believe he ever had 
another invitation). 

Grandma Morris won’t let me play with 
the pegs of her solitaire board. She says I 
lose them. But I loosen the earth round 
her plants for her, and I climb up on the 
bureau and take the pins from her pincush¬ 
ion, one by one, by the heads with my teeth, 
and drop them down upon the carpet. And 
when she loses her ball of yam, 1 fly like 
lightning and catch it, and roll it all around 
the chairs and tables before she can stop me. 
The last time I did it, I heard her say to her¬ 
self, “That cat’s a witch!” I can unwind 
her ball in half a minute, but it takes her a 
long time to wind it up again. But it won’t 
hurt her. She says she needs exercise, and 
while she is doing it, I sit in her soft chair. 
It’s almost the only chance I have. She 
doesn’t like to have Tip in her room. She 
says, 44 Poor fellow,” and shuts the door. 

Jenny took me to a cat’s party, the other 
day. She washed my face, and put on a 
fresh, red collar, and some cologne on my 
head. That’s the usual preparation for any 
unusual event. I dislike cologne. Tip was 
not invited. He said he shouldn’t have gone 
if he had been; but when he saw how nice 
I looked, I think he wanted to go. There 
were as many as twenty cats there. We had 
plenty of playthings, though the thing I 
most wanted I could not have, and that was 
a beautiful bird that stood on the mantel¬ 
piece. Jenny saw me looking at it, and told 
me it was not alive; but I think I know a 
bird when I see it. It didn’t move, to be 
sure, but it had bright eyes, and when I 
looked at it steadily awhile, it winked at me. 
However, I couldn’t have it, so I amused 
myself with the other things. We had a 
nice supper—sardines, and saucers of cream, 
and by every cat's plate a bouquet of catnip. 
A most delightful perfume filled the room. 
After supper we all went home, and that 
was the end of it. 

Jenny says I shall have a party. If I do, 
Tip shall come to it, whether the cats like 
it or not. 

Tip told me a secret. I think I shall tell 
it. He can’t read—he’ll never know it. He 
says Fred took him to call on a young lady, 
the other day. Her name is Mary Nelson. 
She used to come to see Jenny very often, 
before Fred came home, but she doesn’t come 
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as often now. I think she’s afraid of Fred. 
You’ll not be surprised to hear it, when I 
tell you Tip’s story. He 6ays they w r ere sit¬ 
ting quietly, talking, when Fred caught up 
a big pair of scissors that were lying on the 
table, and snipped off the end of one of 
Mary’s curls in a ^econd, and then sat down 
quietly and put it in his pocket. She looked 
as though she wanted to cry, but Fred told 
her he was a wild fellow, (so I should think), 
and he wanted it for a talisman to keep him 
in the path of duty. Tip says he doesn’t 
like the looks bf it. 

O, what a delightful time we had last 
Christmas! and w'hat a Christmas dinner we 
had! Everything that belongs to a Christ¬ 
mas dinner, and besides, and best of all, was 
an enormous pie—a splendid pie—made of 
twelve squirrels. Mamma Morris made it, 
and Fred made a squirrel of dough, and 
painted it the right color, and put a nut in 
its paws and set it on the top of the pie. 
Everyone laughed and said, 44 how natural.” 
I could hardly keep my paws off it, though 
I saw him make it and knew it was dough. 

In the evening the Nelsons came, and some 
other neighbors, and they had a dance. Fred 
wanted to put a mistletoe bough on one of 
the chandeliers, for his own purposes, he 
said ; but Mamma Morris said she knew what 
his purposes were, and she thought he had 
better not. Tip and I enjoyed ourselves, and 
were treated with a great deal of attention. 
We had a nice dinner. O, that squirrel pie ! 
I never ate them cooked before. 

Hugh has come. His other name is Cap¬ 
tain Hamilton. One afternoon, just at dusk, 
Mamma Morris, Rose, and I, were sitting by 
the Are, when the door opened and a dark 
figure stoo*d on the threshold. I thought of 
course it was a burglar. Tip had gone out 
for the paper; I wished he was at home. 
But the man spoke and said, 

44 Is the soldier welcome ?” 

I heard and saw no more for some time, 
for Rose sprang up and dropped me from her 
lap, and knocked my poor little pink nose 
against the corner of the table. It made the 
tears come into my eyes, and I ran into my 
den. After a while, when I had dried my 
eyes, I stole out and heard Hugh saying, 

44 It is more than two years since I was 
here, and the thought of this visit has car¬ 
ried me through a great deal of” (something, 
I forget the word); for Rose pounced upon 
me at that moment and put me on his great, 
broad shoulder, and said, 44 Love me, love 
my cat.” And he cuddled me up to his yel¬ 
low whiskers, and they tickled my nose and 
made me sneeze dreadfully. I hate whiskers 


on anything but a cat. I scratched him a 
little easy, and I’m glad I did, to teach him 
to do so no more. Why, it took me as much 
as a quarter of an hour to wash the cigar 
smoke off my face. Grandma Morris, Papa 
Morris, and Jenny and all were glad to see 
him. Rose is glad, I know, though she 
doesn’t say much about it. Tip was glad, 
too. He jumped up and kissed Hugh’s hand, 
and Hugh said, 44 Why, Tip, is that you ? 
and you haven’t forgotten me? A dog’s 
welcome is worth having. Shake hands, 
old fellow.” When I saw him so kind to 
Tip, I was almost sorry I scratched him; 
and Tip walked away and sat by the fire 
with his back to the rest, and I saw him 
wipe his eyes. He told me, afterward, that 
it was one of the proudest moments of his 
life. 

Fred says he doesn’t know but he shall 
take Tip with him when he goes back to 
college. Tip says he’d like it well enough, 
just to say he’s been ; but he doesn’t care 
much. Home’s the best place for a dog like 
him. (So I think.) 

O dear! the first time I heard Hugh play 
the guitar! O, it was terrible! It nearly 
killed me! It 6eemed as though every chord 
in my body thrilled, and something seemed 
to be pulling at my heartstrings. It was in 
some way connected w’ith one of my past 
lives, I suppose. I rushed into my den to 
recover myself a little, and then came and 
stood before him, and put up my baqk and 
hissed in the most frightful manner; but no 
one seemed to mind it, so I gave it up. 

As to music. Don’t be surprised if I seem 
to know something about it. In one of my 
lives I belonged to a musician, or something 
of the sort, who had a great many cats. It 
was rather a dark, mysterious sort of life. 
We sometimes missed one of our number, 
and there were strange stories about it; but 
it was not an unpleasant life on the whole. 
We were studying harmony, and I had just 
learned to make a discord, and was about to 
learn how to resolve it, when my life was sud¬ 
denly cut short. I have always regretted it. 

Yesterday, Hugh went away. Mamma 
Morris says he has taken all the sunshine 
with him. Well, he’s gone, and I hope 
Rose will have a little more time for me. 
Tip has been very busy, too. He always 
feels obliged to go and walk with them. I 
never do. And then Mondays he sits all the 
morning watching the clothes drying in the 
yard. He says nobody ever asked him to, 
but he thinks he ought to; somebody might 
steal them. He is a slave to his conscience. 

Now this is a secret. I am invited by 
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Tabby, the next door cat, to go out with her 
at about dusk to-morrow afternoon. She' 
knows a place where the canary birds are 
set out in the yard in the morning, and then 
they forget to take them in at night. And 
she thinks that if there are two of us, we 
might get them. She spoke of a 44 lark,” 
but I believe that is what she calls a 44 figure 
of speech.” 

To tell the truth, I have led such a peace¬ 
ful and quiet life here, that I feel I should 
relish something a little 44 the other way, 
the other way,” as the old song says, I be¬ 
lieve. Tip wouldn’t like it, so I sha’n’t tell 
him, of course. I never ask his advice, un¬ 
less I am sure he will agree with me. But 
1*11 let you know if anything comes of it. 

Good bye. 


THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. 

BY A. B. HATHAWAY. 

On the eastern coast of England, (which is 
almost an island, and has, therefore, a great 
extent of coast,) there stretches out into the 
beautiful North Sea a narrow strip of land, 
rich in vegetation, and covered in summer 
with the delicate and gorgeous bloom of a 
great variety of wild flowers, and the tan¬ 
gled masses of trailing vines. The tall reeds 
out in the water bend lovingly over it, re¬ 
flecting their graceful forms in this pure 
mirror, for the sea is clear and blue, though 
many of the rivers of England are turbid 
and yellow. The grass here grows rank, 
tall, and green ; and when a soft wind fans 
it gently, it looks like a wonderful emerald 
sea, with tiny ripples breaking over it. But 
beware how you confide in its alluring beauty, 
for if you hope to walk upon it, out to the 
reeds beyond, you are more than likely to 
sink into the porous earth, and may not get 
back to the substantial meadow in the back¬ 
ground without great trouble! 

The prettiest, greenest moss is to be found 
here ; the trees are covered with it, and the 
gay-colored vines cling *to the branches, 
making them look, in an autumn sunset, 
like noble old castles crowded together, with 
bright lights in the windows, and ivy grow¬ 
ing thickly over all. 

But the waves come up through the sway¬ 
ing reeds ; up over the waving, treacherous 
grass; up over the flowering mosses and 
tangled vines ; laving the feet of the nearest 
trees, and keeping everything moist, but 
luxurious, half the long year. 

Over all this autumn beauty, in the autumn 
stillness, and floating like a fairy in the soft, 


humid air, while caroling a happy, tuneful 
lay, comes a busy, little seamstress to her 
day’s work. Her attire is of modest, demure 
brown; but she bustles about in a quick, 
energetic way, with her head on one side, 
while her restless, inquisitive eye notes all 
the changes which have taken place since 
she was hero in the early spring. She ob¬ 
serves keenly that the old oak, over there 
in the glade, wears a new headdress; and 
she laughs-to see how the young mistletoe 
has been making love to himl But being 
an Industrious little body, she soon sets her-, 
self to work. Going to a great cluster of 
brown leaves, under the shadow of a willow 
tree, she brings out in her mouth a slender 
thread. 

44 What will she do now?” 

Ah ! she will sew together some bright, 
green leaves which hang from the low branch 
of an alder bush. When, after a time, her 
thread is out, where do you suppose she goes 
for another supply ? She skips about among 
the tall flags, in and out through the sedge 
by the shore, and in a few moments is back 
again, with a spider’s web in her mouth. You 
will say this must be, indeed, a dainty seam¬ 
stress, who can sew with a spider web ! Ah! 
so she is; and while she thus merrily stitches 
and sings, day after day, from sunrise to sun¬ 
set, a week glides by. * When at last the 
final stitch is taken, and all is finished, what 
do you think has been made? A dress? 
No. A coat? No. A suit of clothes? No. 
Towels? No. Table linen? No. Any arti¬ 
cle of dress ? No. Ah ! you must give it 
up, for it Is a house! Yes, a complete dwell¬ 
ing ; and to see the little seamstress now, as 
she goes about to seek furniture for her new 
abode, would scarcely remind you of the 
pretty, brown-suited ladies who go shopping 
on Lake street. But that she pleases herself 
quite as readily as they, It is not hazardous 
to hope—selecting the very heart of an 
ugly, thorny plant, as the sole embelishment 
for the complete comfort of her new dwell¬ 
ing. And I may assure you her abode is now 
luxurious, for what could be softer than this¬ 
tle down ? 

From the very beginning, the happy hus¬ 
band of the little seamstress (he is a tailor) 
has been near her, laboring contentedly be¬ 
side her, though his forte does not seem to 
be so much in the architectural line as hers ; 
and he sometimes steals away to sing and 
bathe, while she is at work. But we will 
not condemn him for this, as he has many 
noble qualities. He is an excellent commis¬ 
sary, and soon has an opportunity of proving 
this fact. They are, too, a very contented, 
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Imppy couple, though occupying a humble 
station. Happiness does not belong alone 
to the rich or the great, and of this truth 
the little tailor and seamstress are fit illus¬ 
trations. As usual, the wife assumes her 
husband’s name, and thus both are known 
as the “ Tailor Birds.” 

After a time, several tiuy seamstresses and 
tailors come out of the eggs that have so 
long rested on the soft thistle down, and 
begin to gaze upon the great, wide world, 
and wonderful, blue sea. Then how the 
little husband and father flies about! Not a 
worm or insect in their neighborhood escapes 


his eye. Of course, with such care, the little 
family soon grows large enough to explore 
the surrounding country, and in a few' weeks 
go out into the world on their own account. 

When the autumn air becomes cold, and 
the little brow n dresses and jackets are not 
warm enough, the whole family fly across 
the sea to the suuny climate of France, 
where they spend the w inter. But in April 
they come back to build their nest in some 
reedy marsh, w arbling some sweet love sto¬ 
ries to the sedges on the bank, and fanned by 
the fragrant air of their own dear native 
England. 



WISHING GAMES. 

BY MUS. M. B. V. SLADE. 


Two long stems of grasses, fresh, dewy, and green, 
Pressed two merry girts’ thumb and finger between. 
They long enough hold them three wishes to make; 
Then touch the tw’o grans ends, the moisture to 
take. 

Did you get the drop, Anne? Ah! then youre 
shall be 

Every one of the wishes, one, two, three. 

A hundred white horses did you ever count. 

Day after day, till you reached the amount ? 

How long it did seem ere the last one w’ns said ! 

All the horses appeared to be black, roan, or red. 

Did you count them, my Anne? Then, O, dear 
me. 

What shall the first boy that you speak to, be ? 

Did your good father give you the wian bone, say, 
When he carved the turkey, thanksgiving day ? 

How silent you wished, jis you stretched it wide. 
While somebody pulled on the other side. 

Did you get the wish, Anne ? Ah ! who was the one 
Came in the door first, ’neath the broken wish bone? 


Did you happen with someone the same word to say ? 
How you linked HtUe fingers in such a queer way. 
Then you wished your three wishes, and I hope, don’t 
you ? 

That whatever yon wished. It may surely prove true. 
Did you w ish them first, Anne ? Yes, didn’t I hear 
You say, as you unllnkpd your fingers, “ Shakspeare ?’ 

O’er your left shoulder saw you the silver new 
moon ? 

Ere you speak yon must wish, (it will have to bo soon). 
Did you say, as yon saw’ the sweet even’ star’s light, 

“ Star light, star bright, first star seen to-night T' 

Did you wish a wish, Anne? I hope, I atn sore. 

All your wishes may be, like the stars, bright and pure. 

Wish away, happy children: may be, by and by. 

You will put all these nice, pretty wishing games by. 
New moon, wish bones, and grasses, “ star bright,” 
and the rest. 

While you willingly wait for whatever Is best. 

Don’t you think so, my Anne ? Then let your wish be. 
That I'll always love you, and you’ll always love me. 
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UB S TROUBLE. 

BY LUCIA CHASE BEL!.. 

Lib stood all alone in the big, bleak yard, 
in front of the schoolhousc. Old Mrs. Hecket 
Mniled a curious, questioning smile at her, 
u> she stood shaking and folding her break¬ 
fast cloth out by her dingy back door, among 
the hollyhocks, and somebody’s little dog 
across the way glared through the fence, and 
barked at Lib as if she were the most horri¬ 
ble hobgoblin he ever beheld. He was a 
perfect little hobgoblin himself, with those 
wicked-looking yellow spots over his eyes, 
and his ribs grinning through his skin ; but 
Lib didn’t care for him at all, nor for old 
Mrs. Hecket either, though she stood by her 
pantry window, after she had shaken her 
cloth, and peered through the old calico cur¬ 
tain till her eyes must have ached. 

Far down the one long street of Bnrrbridge 
sounded the jubilant notes of the marching 
song Lib loved so dearly ; and she knew just 
how all the store keepers stood in the doors, 
under the long, red, flannel flags, to watch 
the blossoming little procession pattering 
down the old, board sidewalk; how the 
doors and windows in all the shady, little, 
white houses were tilled with people, lovingly 
watching and smiling; and how, in the little, 
rusty, pinchcd-looking house, away at the 
end of the street, somebody would stand in 
the kitchen door, with great, fat Baby Telly 
in her arms, watching to see Lib tripping by 
with the rest, behind the lovely, glittering 
banner. Lib’s eyes ached with the hot tears 
when she thought of that, and remembered 
how her mother had toiled and planned for a 
whole week to save up enough nice things 
to make her a picnic cake; and what pains 
she took, with her poor head aching all the 
while, to daintily starch and iron Lib’s old 
pink calico, and how she sold every pound of 
her nice, sewed carpet rags to little Mrs. 
Maybird, for money enough to buy Lib a 
pair of new morocco shoes. 

And they were so happy and proud that 
morning, while Lib was gettingready for the 
picnic, and the old pink calico, airing before 
the kitchen stove, looked dainty and bright 
as a peach blossom, with its shining folds 
opened out over the chair, and her new shoes 
looked so smooth and glossy; and they 
thought that cake was the most beautiful 
cake that ever was baked, showing such a 
delicate, golden brown through the snow- 
white napkin in the little, tin dinner pail. 

“ So I can’t go home,” whispered Lib to 
herself, as she stood there, with the hot sun 


glaring upou her, and the heated planks 
almost burning her feet through the soles of 
her new shoes. “ I can’t tell mother about 
the cake. Because she thought it was so 
beautiful; and the girls made fun of it, and 
called it gingerbread. I know she’d cry; 
and she'd a*k me why I didn’t go along to 
the picnic anyhow', and I'd have to tell her 
how’ they made fun of my dress, because the 
pink streak shows, around the skirt, where 
the tuck used to be, and it isn’t faded, like 
the rest of it; and how' they were all going to 
walk two and two, and nobody wanted to 
walk with me, and I cried, and the teacher 
said I ought to be ashamed, to be making a 
fuss when everybody wanted to have a nice 
time ; and then they all /rushed out into the 
yard, and the teacher formed the procession, 
•and in. a minute they were all going down 
the planks to the street, singing the march¬ 
ing song—I do love to sing that, too, it 
makes one feel so brave and glad, like a 
strong soldier uftcr a victory—and then I’d 
have to tell her that I stood here and clinched 
my hands hard, and stamped, and called out, 
as loud as I could, ‘ I hate you; all of you. 
I hate the teacher, too. You ought to like 
me, if the streak does show* in my dress.’ 
And mother would say, after I’d told it all, 
‘ O, Lib, that w as so wicked!’ And then 
she’d look so wdiite and sad, and keep still a 
while, thinking what to do with me. I can’t 
stay here, cither; I feel so wicked here. I 
mean to walk away down the road, till I come 
to that old cabin that stands in the orchard, 
where nobody lives, and its so still and 
sweet, and seems like Sunday.” 

Presently Lib hurried down the uneven, 
old, plank walk, with her little tin pail 
swinging in one brown hand, and was soon 
trudging along the white, quiet, country 
road. Her bright, new shoes were gray with 
dust, now, but she didn’t care. Every step 
she took seemed to bring her farther away 
from that angry, miserable, wicked time. It 
was quite early, yet, and the trees threw* 
long shadows across the fields, like dark, 
giant Angers, clutching after the precious 
sunshine. t The w*oods looked soft and rich in 
the morning light, with great, cool hollows 
in their billowy tops, that made Lib wish she 
were a giant, and could lie in them forever, 
and rest, and dream sweet dreams, and look 
down serenely upon the whole wide, wide 
world. 

“ I’m sure I don’t feel so angry out here,” 
thought Lib. “ I wish I hadn’t stood there 
and screamed, ‘ I hate you.’ I’m sure I’d be 
glad, way down in my heart now, if I hadn’t. 
I wi^b I could so home and tell mother all 
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about it. But it seems as though I can’t 
make myself go back.” 

The tears kept rolling down her cheeks, 
but she trudged on quite sturdily, and she 
soon came to the little, old, empty cabin, 
standing away back in the shadows of a wide 
old orchard. It was very sweet to rest there, 
upon the old door sill, with her bonnet off, 
and the cool wind lovingly touching her face; 
and Lib didn’t think the hushed' little house 
seemed ghostly at all. It only seemed to be 
peacefully resting in its old age. Everywhere 
under the apple frees stood the June grass, 
tall and ripe, and whenever the yellow light 
touched it the slender 6talks gleamed like 
fairy wisps of gold, and the little white but¬ 
terflies flecked all the flaunting weeds and 
vines like transparent, living blossoms. 

“ I’d like to stay here always,” said Lib, 
out loud, just as if the butterflies and the 
grass would be glad to listen ; “ one could 
keep good out here. But then there wouldn’t 
be much glory in it, would there ? Seems as 
though it would be grander to be good in 
spite of everything. Oh! I wish mother 
knew all about it. I wish I could be brave 
enough to tell her.” 

And her wistful voice quivered along the 
words as she spoke. Presently Lib made up 
her mind to go home that very minute, and 
tell her mother all about it, and she felt ever 
so much happier after that, and the very 
woods, and the shining grass, and even the 
crumbling old cabin seemed to have suddenly 
put on a new lovliness. 

“ I shall tell mother I’m sorry I was so 
angry,” she said to herself, “ and I’ll work 
all day, and let her rest and ‘visit’ with 
Telly, and we’ll have a beautiful time of our 
own together.” 

So she put on her bonnet, and took up the 
little tin pail again, and waded through the 
June grass out to the road. A w'agon was 
coming toward Burrbridge, and Lib looked 
at the fat, sleek horses, comfortably jogging 
along, with a quick, joyful throb in her 
heart. 

“I know they’re Grandmother Haymak¬ 
er’s horses,” she said, right out loud, with 
an eager little laugh, “ because they always 
have those ugly hoods over their eyes. And 
that’s Uncle Jerry in the wagon, I know by 
the thick, curly hair under his straw hat.” 

Nearer and nearer came the wagon, while 
Lib stood waiting in the sun, by the dusty 
road, and sure enough it was Uncle Jerry, 
sitting up straight and handsome, with his 
brown hands resting upon his knees, and the 
lines held loosely in his fingers. 

“ Why, hello!” he said, stopping his 


horses with a jerk, as he caught a glimpse of 
the little, eager, upturned face. “ I won¬ 
dered whose little runaway that was, knee 
deep down there in the Mayweed.” 

And in a minute he was out of the wagon, 
lifting her into it with his strong arms, and 
then he sat beside her upon the seat, and 
kept one arm around her, and drove faster, 
so they might soon reach home, and be out 
of the fierce sunshine. 

When they did reach home they found Lib’s 
mother almost crying with anxiety, beqause 
her little girl wasn’t in the procession, but 
she laughed for joy when she saw her looking 
so bright and glad; and while Uncle Jerry 
was out unhitching his horses, Lib told her 
all about her trouble, and at the end of the 
story she said, 

14 I’m so sorry I let myself get angry, 
mother; and I’m sure we’ll have a delightful 
day, after all.” 

Then her mother kissed her forehead, and 
smiled, and said, softly, with her lips quiver¬ 
ing just a little, 

“ It was hard to bear, dear. But we know 
you may be a true, noble, little girl, and 
grow to be a true, noble woman, if you only 
try, if you do wear old, faded dresses.” 

It must be the little birds used to tell dear 
Grandmother Haymaker what sad, pinched, 
starved times they had in the little gray 
house, sometimes, for whenever Uncle Jerry 
came to town that wagon was a sight to see, 
with whole families of nice, fat chickens tied 
together, fluttering and clucking uneasily 
down in the straw; with big pails full of 
butter, such as nobody but Grandmother 
Haymaker ever could make; with an ample, 
home-cured ham, or a huge piece of delicious 
dried beef; with a bag or two of fine, sweet, 
golden meal; with jugs of cream, ora basket 
of harvest apples, scenting the whole wagon 
with their fragrance, or a little, plump, 
glossy jar, filled with cherry preserves, or 
raspberry jam, or something else equally de¬ 
licious, “ for a relish to the children’s bread 
and butternot to mention hosts of other 
things nobody but Grandmother Haymaker 
ever would think of putting in. 

It took fully an hour, on this particular 
day, to unload the wagon, and the fun of 
helping, and looking to see “what would 
come next,” was better than any picnic ever 
could be. Last of all, a mysterious, square, 
flat paper box peeped out of the straw under 
the seat, and Uncle Jerry jumped out of the 
wagon, and said Lib must climb in after that 
herself, for it belonged to her, with all that 
might be in it. 

Lib soon climbed in, you may be sure, and 
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she just sat right down in the straw and 
opened the box, and there, folded carefully 
in fine tissue paper, lay a delicate, white 
dress, with a cunning, little, tucked skirt, 
and there were ever so many knots and coils 
of bright, blue ribbon, shining out of the 
snowy folds, and in one corner of the box 
two of the dearest, little, buttoned gaiters 
peeped out of their nice, clean wrapping 
paper. And Lib held them up, one by one, 
and cried and laughed all at once, and scram¬ 
bled out of the wagon like a little crazy girl 
with her treasure. 

And by and by they had a grand dinner, 
with the snow-drop table cloth on the table; 
and there was chicken pic, and biscuits 
made out of the good, rich cream Grand¬ 
mother Haymaker had sent—the very per¬ 
fume of those white, delicate-crusted bis¬ 
cuits w as enough to make anybody hungry— 
and they ate Lib’s cake, and Uncle Jerry 
said it was beautiful to look upon, and tasted 
“ good enough for a wedding cake.” 

Best of all, when dinner was over, Uncle 
Jerry took Lib in his arms and gave her a 
great swing, till her head almost thumped 
the ceiling, and called out, in his cheery way, 
“Her grandmother wants her! She needs 
her to scare the chickens away from the to¬ 
matoes, and she needs a little girl to go with 
her to meeting, and she wants somebody to 
tell stories to—that story about the ‘Yel¬ 
low-bird year,’ for instance. Do you think 
I could persuade you to go home with me, 
Miss Elizabeth.” 

Oh! couldn’t he? And Uncle Jerry said 
she must get ready in two minutes, for he 
wanted to hurry home immediately, because 
“ mother ” was very busy, making jam, and 
she needed some sugar from the store that 
very afternoon. 

Presently he and Lib rode away in that 
blessed, bountiful, old wagon, and Lib had 
the most beautiful visit with dear, loving 
Grandmother Haymaker, and heard her iav- 
orite story over and over again, about the 
“ Yellow-bird year,” when the trees in the 
orchard were so covered with yellow birds 
that one might fancy the green leaves were 
all turned to gold, and when, if you woke 
from your sleep, you might hear them singing 
and chirping as if they had got some sudden, 
glad news, deep in the night. 

And the summer days glided along, so full 
of beauty and sweetness, that when the time 
came for Lib to go home she had almost for¬ 
gotten that miserable morning of the picnic, 
when she stood so lonely and angry, there in 
the dreary yard, listening to the distant, 
ringing, marching song. 


LIFTED UP. 

BT OBOBGB COOPBB. 

I was glad the day was over, 

For my heart was sick and sore, 

With the troubles and the trials 
And the burdens that it bore. 

When I left the world behind me, 

Not my pleasant household nest, 

Nor the prattle of our children, 
Seemed to give me any rest. 

J 

Then my wife, in watchful kindness, 
Saw the cloud upon my brow, 

And she chid our merry darlings. 
Saying, Papa ’s weary now.” 

So the children lingered round me. 

In their quiet, sad surprise I 

O the yearning love and pity 
That were mingled in their eyes! 

In the silence came the baby, 

And the group he todddled through. 

Saying, both his arms outreaching, 

“ Baby ’s tired ; lift, papa, do I” 

O the trust! the sweet reproving 1 
O the warm, the dear caress! 

Then I prayed my heavenly Father 
Lift me up in my distress! 


HOW WILLIE TOOK CARE OF 
NETTIE. 

BT ANNIE BELL. 


“ Take good care of Nettie, my son,” said 
Mrs. Rowland, as she fastened her glove and 
stooped down to kiss Willie. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he replied, not speaking 
very heartily, btit returning the kiss. “ I’ll 
try, though I do wish I could go.” 

Willie’s mother stroked his hair, gave 
Nettie one more hug, and walked out to the 
carriage. 

Nettie and Willie stood by the window' to 
w’utch her. 

“ We can’t go, can we Willie ?” said Net¬ 
tie, os her mother rode swiftly out of sight. 

“7 could, if it wasn’t for you,” answered 
Willie, with a frown. 

“Yes,” said Nettie, gravely; “but now 
you have to stay and tend to me. I s’pose 
you don’t like it pretty well.” 

It was foolish for Willie to care because 
his four-year-old sister said this, but he felt 
just like losing his temper, and so he made 
a naughty speech. 

“I want you to shut up, Nettie. It’s bad 
enough to stay here all day, without having 
you twdt me of it. I wish you’d run off and 
let me alone.” 

Nettie smoothed down a little wrinkle in 
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her white dress, and replied, “ Well, I will. 
I sha’n’t stay where folks don’t want me. 
I’m going right away.” 

You would have laughed, if you could 
have seen her turn about, when she got to 
the door, and add, with a queer, little as¬ 
sumption of dignity, 

“ If anything happens to me, Willie Row¬ 
land, and I go killed, I shall just tell mother 
you’re to blame, because you let me.” 

She was such a funny little girl, with such 
funny ways, that Willie almost felt good 
natured to see her ; but he had so much bad 
in his heart, that all the right feelings were 
choked back, and he let her pass out of the 
room without saying one word more. 

Presently he heard her laughing and chat¬ 
ting with Norah, in the kitchen, and then 
he lay down on the sola and began to think 
how abused he was. Talking to himself, 
this is what he said : 

“All the boys in the village are ready to 
go by this time. I’ve been counting ou a 
good time for three weeks ; and just because 
mother took a freak, I must stay home and 
tend to Nettie. It’s right mean, there /” 

And Willie tossed about fretfully, and then 
grew quiet, and listened to the drowsy hum 
of insects in any but a pleasant mood. 

You see Mrs. Rowland’s only sister had 
been west two years, and was now coming 
back for her health, so Mrs. Rowland drove 
to the city, six miles away, to meet her ; 
and Willie had to give up an expected plea¬ 
sure, and “ stay home with Nettie.” 

The boys of his acquaintance had been in¬ 
tending to go to the woods on this day, and 
have a “ time.” They had made benches, 
they had put up a swing, they had made 
many graceful decorations. Their indulgent 
mothers had provided rations, and were to 
be invited to a supper of the boys’ own get¬ 
ting. Stump speeches, flags, drums, and so 
forth, were a part of the programme. There 
was a “ splendid day ” in anticipation. Now 
Willie was usually a good-tempered boy, lov¬ 
ing his sister dearly, but he thought this dis¬ 
appointment was more than he could bear. 
Perhaps if his life had been less easy, he 
would have been more patient ; but he had 
his deqd father’s hair and eyes, and bis 
mother may be pardoned for having been a 
little over-indulgent. To-day she had been 
as Arm as she could be when she thought it 
best, and the result was as cross a boy as 
you can imagine. 

He had thought it over and over, till half 
an hour slipped by, and he heard quick feet 
outside. He knew they were coming for 
him, and went out to meet them. 


“ Hurry, Will,” said Fred Baker, “ It’s 
pretty late.” 

“I can’t go,” answered Willie, sulkily. 

44 Can’t go!” exclaimed four voices; “ why 
not?” 

“ Mother said I should staj and take care 
of Nettie.” 

“ If that ain’t mean!” came from one of 
the four. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Fred, “ It’s not 
fair that we should carry all these traps, and 
you’re in honor bound to go and help u6, 
whether you stay or not.” 

Willie hesitated, declared he couldn’t, lis¬ 
tened to their arguments, and Anally con¬ 
sented “just to help, and make haste back 
again.” 

On their way he made the explanation 
called for by their questions. 

44 Where’s your mother?” asked one. 

“ Gone to the city,” was the reply. 

“ Why couldn’t she go some other day ?” 

“ Aunt Mary’s coming on the noon train.” 

“ Well, for pity’s sake, couldn’t she ride in 
the stage ?” 

44 She’s sick, and mother thought she could 
ride easier in the carriage.” 

The matter made clear, they pursued their 
way, talking of this and that, and laughing 
merrily. All the while something kept till¬ 
ing Willie that he ought to have staid, and 
he determined to hurry home as soon as his 
bundles were disposed of. 

Arrived at the woods, however, the boys 
renewed their coaxing, urging him to stay 
to help them, here with a rope and there 
with a seat, until nearly two hours were 
gone. All this time he kept declaring he 
would go directly ; that Nettie would think 
he was lost; and finally, at about, eleven, he 
started. 

In the meantime, where was Nettie ? She 
went about singing and happy for a long 
time, and by and by ran down to the gate 
and peeped through the pickets. 8he stood 
there only a little while, for a butterfly (what 
a beautiful creature he was) lit on the fence 
close beside her. Instantly her chubby hand 
reached out to get him, but he was not to 
be caught so easily. He fluttered above her 
in a tantalizing way, till, when she knew she 
’most had him, he flew over the fence, and, 
never caring for his fine dress, settled down 
in the very middle of the street. 

Nettie swung the gate open and stepped 
softly out, her bright hair pushed back, her 
face flushed and eager. On she went, close 
to the prize, and just as she w'as most ab¬ 
sorbed, a terrible thing happened. Round 
the corner dashed a runaway horse, with a 
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broken buggy dangling at his heels. Nobody 
could tell just what did it, but when they 
picked her up, Nettie’s white dress had an 
ugly stain of blood upon it from a wound in 
the temple. They carried her into the house, 
and following the frightened and weeping 
Norah, placed her on her own little bed. 
There was a great deal of confusion at first, 
in the midst of which some one sent for the 
doctor, who, when he came, said very ten¬ 
derly, (for everyone loved her), 

“ I will do what I can, but I fear Nettie 
will die.” 

So kind hands bathed the wounded head 
and brushed back the tangled hair. They 
put on her snowy night dress, opened the 
clasped hand and tearfully removed the 
crushed butterfly, darkened the room, and 
waited for Mrs. Rowland. 

Before Willie had time to return, the terri¬ 
fied mother had come, and began her sorrow¬ 
ful watching. Just as the clock struck 
twelve, the unconscious brother walked dis¬ 
contentedly into the yard. He had loitered 
along, and now went straight up stairs, in¬ 
tending to go to his room. When he came 
to the door of his mother’s chamber, he 
found it open, for air, though the shutters 
admitted no light. He paused a moment, 
and in that moment Mrs. Rowland came 
forward. 

Dear, tender mother! With all her anxiety 
for her darling girl, she did not forget her 
darling boy. She folded him lovingly in her 
arms and kissed him. What was coming 
would be punishment enough. Willie look¬ 
ed up bewildered and wondering. 

4i What’s the matter, mother ? Where is 
Nettle ?” he questioned. 

For all answer she led him forward to the 
bed where Nettie lay, and he saw' the pale 
face and bandaged head. What a wild cry 
he gave. He had a crazy wish to run off 
somewhere and never come back. He would 
have given his life, he thought, if he could 
see Nettie as she stood at the door that 
morning. The childish words that she had 
spoken rang in his ears : 44 If anything hap¬ 
pens to me, Willie Rowland, and I go killed, 
I’ll just tell mother you’re to blame, because 
you let me.” 

“O, mother!” he cried, 44 is she dead? 
Have I killed her? Please scold me, or 
whip me, for I can’t 6tand it.” 

Very gently Mrs. Rowland’s hand lay on 
his head while she answered. 

44 No, Willie, she is not dead, but she is 
hurt very, very badly, and you must help me 
nurse her well.” 

I might write a great deal more, and tell 

• 


you'how, after many days of hope aud fear, 
Nettie began to grow better ; how Willie 
watched and tended her till he grew pale 
himself from the confinement, and yet re¬ 
fused to leave her; how thankful he was 
when she could talk and smile faintly. 

That was a good many years ago, when he 
was twelve years old, and he is a man grown 
now', while Nettie is a young lady. But the 
experience of those weeks taught him a les¬ 
son he has never forgotten, and I have 
written the story for you. 

BESS. 

BV M. U. K. 

Dear little Bess! 

Winsome, wee spirit of mischief and fun, 
Merriest mortal sprite nnder the sun. 

Put down your playthings, come sit on my knee. 
And tell me the wonderful things that you see; 
Tell the strange stories the butterflies tell— 
Where do the fairies, your playfellows, dwell? 
Your busy eyes saw' the summer flowers grow. 
All the small gossip the birds tell, you know. 

Runaway Bess! 

Down where the brook loiters, fallen asleep 
In the still shadows, so tranquil and deep; 
Where the damp mosses and trailing vines grow. 
There your swift feet, in the afternoons, go. 

Over the hills like a sunbeam you stray. 

Up on the haymow you tumble and play ; 

Ilid in the boughs of the old orchard trees 
You sing with the robins and talk to the bees. 

Sweet little Bess! 

Out in the garden you bloom like a rose, 

The petulant cafbird your cheery voice knows. 
Even the sunshine its mellowest gold 
Drops down, your fairy-like form to enfold. 

Up in the attic, through parlor and hall, 

You skim like a swallow, you chatter and call; 
And to our ears is there mnsic more sweet 
Than the quick tread of those dear naughty feet? 

Wise little Bess! 

Watching the clouds in the calm, summer skies. 
Pearly and pure, with your grave, earnest eyes. 
You dream they are palaces, royal and fair, 

And you are a queen dwelling regally there. 

Or when the west in the sunset’s rich glow 
Blnshes with glory, or pales like the snow. 

You think that the angels look out from afar. 
And the gates of the city are standing ajar. 

Mother’s Own Bess! 

Over your eyes the long lashes so brown, 

Heavy with slumber, drop peacefully down, 

And the tired hands folded silently lie. 

And God’s still night gathers over the sky. 

May your young heart long its innocence keep. 
Pure as the dreams that shall come in your sleep. 
May, In the future, each deed that you do 
Unto the Father seem holy and true. 
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THE DISCONTENTED ROSE. 


BY MILDRED BENTLEY. 

There was once a little wild rose that was 
taken away from her country home to live 
with her city cousins. The Sweet Briar 
family, you must know, were the highest 
aristocracy of all the country side. For 
more than a hundred generations, they had 
been lords of the soil, holding their real 
estate with their own armed retainers. So, 
though quiet and unpretending, they were 
a proud and unapproachable old family. 

When the city gardener came one day to 
take away the little, wild rose, Madam Sweet 
Briar received him with dignity, nodded and 
waved to him in a polite manner, sighed a 
sweet, little sigh, and smiled a rosy smile, 
and hoped he would treat her daughter ten¬ 
derly. And as she said it, she slily gave him 
an ugly scratch, as a warning of what he 
might expect from the family, unless its 
members were treated with consideration, 
So the gardener took up the wild rose with 
the greatest tenderness and care, and bore 
her away. The tall ferns waved a gracious 
adieu, the clover blossoms bobbed homely, 
little courtesies to her, the hummingbird 
kissed her, the bumblebee buzzed about her 
and said he should come to see her in her 
new home very soon, and her mother, Madam 
Sweet Briar, wept and sighed and blessed her. 

Away and away, over miles of dusty road, 
the little, lonely rose was carried. She began 
to faint and droop long before the journey 
was done, but the gardener placed her gently 
in the shade, and bathed her in cold water. 
So after awhile she grew strong and brave, 
and held up her head and took heart. 

It was a fine place where she lived now, 
fine, but lonely. She missed the green, wav¬ 
ing ferns, the clover blossoms, and the old 
rail fence she used to rest on. She had a 
pretty, painted lattice, now, but she did not 
take to it kindly for many days. But there 
were some brave, little roots working away 
at her feet; their active little mouths drew 
from old mother earth nourishing, strength¬ 
ening food, and the falling rain soothed her, 
and the sun w’armed her, and so she got over 
her homesickness, and grew well and strong 
and happy ; and when the time for blossoms 
came, a beautiful, little, pink flower came 
timidly forth and crowned the rose. 

A proud and happy rose was she that day. 
The gardener noticed her and praised her, 
and all the world looked beautiful. But 
there w ere other roses in the garden, whose 
cultivation had made them proud and vain. 


“I wonder if she calls that a rose? the 
little, countrified thing !” said Madam Hun- 
dredleaf, drawing herself up in pride, and 
bustling with spiteful thorns, as she said it. 

44 It looks like a dwarf apple blossom,” 
returned Madam Velvet Rose. 44 Only five 
petals—and such a faint color! I wonder 
she has the impudence to hold her head up 
in our presence.” 

‘‘I am sure I think she is pretty,” said 
Mrs. White Hose, who was a bride, and a 
very sweet, young creature. 44 Indeed, I 
have heard that our grandmothers were all 
like her, and it is only because we have been 
treated so kindly that we are any different.” 

44 For my part,” returned Mrs. Hundred- 
leaf, 44 1 never have believed that story about 
the low origin of the Rose, family. Some 
spiteful gossip invented the whole story, I 
have no doubt.” 

44 That has always been my opinion,” said 
Mrs. Velvet, proudly. 44 But it'is a shame 
and a disgrace to have that little, plain, 
countrified thing claim relation to us. It 
will only start the old story again.” 

‘‘That is true enough,” broke in Mrs. 
Damask Rose, getting quite red in the face. 
44 1 am vexed at the little upstart. I could 
scratch her well if she w r as within reach.” 

44 Please don’t talk so loud,” pleaded the 
gentle, White Rose. 44 Please don’t; the 
poor, little thing will hear you, and she is 
lonesome and timid already.” 

The caution had come too late The poor, 
little wild rose had heard all the unkind 
words, and the w'orld was beautiful no more. 
She looked down upon the little blossom 
that had seemed so lovely, but it appeared 
poor and small and pale; the wind passed 
over it, and the little pink petals fluttered 
to the earth ; the merry, little buds wrapped 
their green coats tight about them, and hope 
and joy died in their hearts. 

So they all hid their pretty faces in their 
green jackets and cried bitterly. 

44 We don’t ever want to be little, homely 
roses; make us larger, fuller, sweeter, and 
brighter. O dear ! 0 dear!” 

The poor, little wild rose was wilder than 
ever. When she heard the cry of the buds, 
she had not the least idea how to change the 
little plain flow’ers. Should she flounce them 
or enmp them, or ruffle and scallup them? 
Should she put two or three together and 
make one large one ? What could she do ? 
She asked the sun, the rain, the earth, the 
w ind. But no one could help her. The sun 
could not paint them. 

44 Nothing but the regular tints, ma’am,” 
he said. 44 That is all I can possibly do for 
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you. I’ve a vast deal of work, and can’t 
undertake any extras ! ” And away he 
glanced and danced. 

“ Dear me, don’t ask me,” said the wind. 
44 I am so fidgety and nervous, I should die 
if I stood long in one place. I can’t be of 
any service to you, unless you need change 
of air.” And away he flew. 

The rain could not help her, either. 

44 Sorry for you, if you are in trouble,” he 
cried ; 44 but I can’t tell you anything about 
your ruffling and fussing. Just keep cool, 
keep cool—that’s always my advice—keep 
cool, I say, and soak your feet well.” And 
away he splashed and dashed. 

44 O dear! O dear !” moaned the little wild 
rose, wringing her hands till they bled from 
the scratches. • 44 No one will help me ! what 
shall I do?” 

Then old mother earth made answer. 

44 Be your own sweet, simple self. Be true 
and natural, and you will be beautiful.” 

But all in vain the wise mother spoke, all 
in vain the thirsty mouths sent the rich juices 
coursing through her veins. Her heart was 
dizzy and sick, and one by one the discon¬ 
tented buds dropped their heads and died. 
The wild rose watched them in sorrow. She 
longed unspeakably for her wildwood home, 
the waving of the ferns, the nodding of the 
clovers, the music of the brook, and the 
song of the birds. 

The city garden blossomed in glory and 
pride. Lilies and roses and pansies and 
geraniums all flaunted their bright colors on 
the air. The greenery of June darkened 
into the deeper hue of midsummer, and 
flashed and flamed with the fevers of au¬ 
tumn. But the little wild rose was dead— 
its freshness, sweetness, beauty, life, were 
gone forever from earth. 

Ah ! little wild rose, you are not the only 
one who has come to dismay and death, by 
trying to be what you were not made to be. 


A RIDE. 

BT MBS. M. L. HOLDEN. 

Say, little folks, did you ever take a ride ? 
O, of course you have, in prim buggies or 
proper carriages, down the avenues. But 
let me tell you of a glorious ride of mine, the 
other night, away yonder in the Sierra moun¬ 
tains. Now, Johnny, don’t tell me you don’t 
know where the Sierra mountains are. I 
know If you just take that battered old 
atlas of yours, and look away off toward the 
western boundary of our great country, you 
will point them to me, quick as a flash. 


Let me see. It was a week last Wednes¬ 
day, I think, that I was in Virginia City, a 
little mining village at the summit of the 
mountains. Standing in the door of my 
hotel, I looked away off one hundred and 
fifty miles, over what seemed to be a mighty 
sea, with its waves all stiffened into earth. 
Billowy hills, without a tree or flower upon 
them, swelling away to the blue horizon, 
glinting in sunshine, darkling in shadow ; O, 
my dearies, it was one of the grandest siglit> 
you ever imagined! 

Well, of course none ever climbed a hill 
without having to trot down again—that is, 
if they lived in the valleys ; so, when the 
time came for me to leave Virginia City, I 
guess I won’t own how frightened I was at 
the thought of riding down eight miles of 
steep descent, in a great, top-heavy stage 
coach, drawn by six horses. At half past 
eight o’clock in the evening, when the land¬ 
lord of the hotel came to tell me that the 
stage was at the door, I shouldn’t wonder 
if I looked a wee bit pale. I know my heart 
fluttered, and I was sorry to remember some 
naughty things I had been doing that day, 
such as saying cross things to Aunt Jane, 
and even throwing my shoe across the room, 
because the old string would break, you 
know. When we went out into the street, 
there stood the stage, the six horses pranc¬ 
ing like kittens, a man at the bits holding 
them for dear life, a band of music playing 
under their noses—enough to frighten the 
poor things—and a glare of light every¬ 
where. 

‘‘Right up here, miss,” said the driver; 
44 1 have got a seat saved for you along side 
o’ me.” 

I didn’t have time to say anything before 
the driver reached down and pulled me, 
somebody stood behind and pushed me, and 
there I was on top the stage, in full glory. 

The driver w*as a great, strong fellow, and 
he held the lines as daintily as your mother 
guides her crochet needle; it didn’t seem 
anything to him to control those six pranc¬ 
ing horses—nothing but sport. Before we 
started, he took a strap and fastened me 
firmly to the seat—bound me down so I 
couldn’t fall off, you see. But it didn’t tend 
to reassure me much; I felt worse and worse 
about those naughty deeds, and wished I 
was home. 

At a word, the man at the bits let go, the 
horses leaped clear of the ground as grace¬ 
fully as deer, and then away we flashed 
down the long street. The music throbbed 
out on the cool air, the stars blinked at us 
from the clear heavens, the dogs barked, and 
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the little boys hurrahed to see us ride so 
bravely out of town. In a few minutes, we 
readied the top of the famous “Dagger 
grade”—a descent of eight thousand feet, 
cut zigzag in the side of the mountain, and 
bordered by dreadful precipices all the way, 
thousands of feet In depth. A man came 
out of a house and carefully examined the 
harness to see if all was secure, pounded the 
wheels for safety, and gave us the cheery 
“ all right.” Mr. Hodges (that was our 
driver’s name) took a twist of the lines 
about his strong hands, braced his feet 
against the brake, and off the six horses 
flew. We struck a fast run, and kept it up 
all the way. We whizzed around curves 
where the least swerve of a horse would 
have tipped us over the precipice, going 60 
fast that the leaders would be out of sight 
before the coach rounded th'e bend! w’e woke 
the echoes in the mountains until it seemed 
forty stage coaches were following us thro’ 
the gloomy defiles. Our horses enjoyed it. 
They pricked up their gallant ears, and 
spurned the road with their sounding hoofs, 
until the way flowed behind us like a swift 
river. It was a fearfully dark night, no 
moon, and the stars were chased under 
cover by a rising tempest. Now and then a 
gleam of lightning illumined the way, and 
the thunder rattled through the hills like a 
giant’s laughter. Our lanterns shed but a 
ghastly light on either side, and only served 
to make the night beyond still blacker. 

I didn’t bother Mr. Hodges with many 
questions, but wheu he pointed his whip to 
a jutting crag of rock just ahead, and said, 

“ That’s Robbers’ Bend, where the robbers 
generally spring out upon us,” I sat a little 
closer, and said, 

“Please, sir, is there any danger?” 

“ O, bless your heart, no; but this very 
coach was overhauled once, when I was 
driving. I’ll .tell you about it. First I 
knew, the varmints had hold o’ my leaders 
by the bits, and was pointing their guns in 
ray face. Of course I couldn’t show fight, 
tfiey were too many for me. So they made 
all the passengers get out, spread blankets 
for the ladies to sit ou, and gave ’em a lunch 
of rousing champagne, made the men stand 
in Indian file and be searched, took all the 
boxes of gold dust and bullion from the 
«*i»ach, bade us ‘good evening,’ and ske¬ 
daddled !” 

That’s the story he told me, just in his 
own words. 

For eight miles we rode in this way. Now 
and then a nervous woman would squeal 
from the inside of the coach, and one suffer¬ 


ing man put out his head and asked the 
driver if he meant to “kill us all?” But 
we reached the valley in safety, and drew up 
at the inn for fresh horses. They brought 
out six beauties, one in particular, as white 
as a new snow flake, but they couldn’t get 
him to stand still to be hitched; and when 
he was hitched he wouldn’t go; so they 
threw tin pans at him, and clapped their 
hands, and shouted like mad, until he lifted 
his head, snorted disdainfully, and started 
off on such a mad run that I thought surely 
our time had come. But it hadn’t. We 
rode the remaining fourteen miles in safety, 
and caught the cars at Reno by midnight, 
well pleased with our mountain ride. 

Sometime I will tell you something more 
about California and my experience^ there. 
Shall I ? Good night. 


MY HUMMING BIRDS. 

BY W. O. C. 

I broke oft* a small piece from the limb of 
a weeping willow, and planted it just under 
my window, at the end of the porch. It be¬ 
came a beautiful tree; and I loved it. I 
alw ays loved beautiful trees. But this spring, 
when it was time for the willows to put on 
their green dress, I looked, but mine had 
not on a single green leaf. Off by the dis¬ 
tant village I saw great piles of light green 
foliage. The great willows by the mill stream 
were all out in full leaf. Then I knew’ that 
my beautiful tree was dead. Sad enough 
was I over my loss. But while I'looked 
there came a little, tiny bird, with wings of 
green and gold, and rested on one of the 
twigs. So, ever since, at all hours, these 
beautiful little humming birds have come 
here to rest. They like to come here, because 
the twigs are so nice and small for their little 
toes. 

To-day I was sitting out under the porch 
and one came and sat a quarter of an hour 
on a little twig. He had a good time, pick¬ 
ing his feathers and smoothing them all 
down. There was a spot on the back of his 
neck that had something wrong. He screwed 
his little head clear round, but he had hard 
work to reach the spot, because his bill wa» 
so long. Then he stroked down the feathers 
under his chin. Then he had to sec about 
his wings. He put them out, one at a time, 
and picked the feathers all out straight. 
Then he sang a little song, just a little bit of 
one, and sang very softly. He thinks he’s 
too small to sing very loud. He only wanted 
to show how happy he felt. Then he spread 
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out both wings and made them buzz ; he did 
this just to see if they were all right. Then 
he went off like a shot; and if you had hap¬ 
pened to wink just then, you wouldn’t have 
seen him at all. 

Now, just as I am writing this, there came 
a beautiful, spotted woodpecker, with a red 
cap on his head. He ran all up and down 
the little willow, to see if there were any 
worms. But a little, shining humming bird 
came at once, and flew at him, and buzzed 
about his ears, (if he had any,) until he was 
glad to go away. Little humming bird lets 
other humming birds come there and rest, 
and lets little song sparrows come there and 
sing for me; but woodpeckers can’t come. 
They belong on old, big trees ; and they had 
better stay where they belong. 

I thought I would cut my dead willow 
down. But now I shall let it be for the beau¬ 
tiful little birdies. And I have, also, a green 
vine climbing up into its dead branches. 


STORY OF LITTLE VIOLET. 

BT JULIA M. THATBR. 

Hidden under the leafy mold, 

Snugly garmented, fold on fold. 

Lies Violet, fair and sweet! 

Gone are the bee and the butterfly ; 

The moon sails on thro’ the far-off sky ; 
And the old oak sings a lullaby 
To the darling at his feet. 

“ Sleep, little Violet, sleep I 
Under the moss and mold 
Hide away from the cold. 

The storm-flend rashes by 
Nor dreams where thou dost lie 
Safe and happy and warm. 

Sleep, little Violet, sleep I 
Thee shall he never harm. 

** The wild winds come and go ; 

Under the drifting snow, 

Sleep, little Violet, sleep 1 
Do summer's vanished beams 
Perplex thee in thy dreams? 

Nay ; each must have its day : 

Sleep, little Violet, sleep 
The wintry night away.*’ 

The old oak wrestles with the blast 
As the winter elves go hurrying past; 
Jack Frost, in a coat of mull, 

Drops down with his magic spear; 

And the angry sleet and hall 
On clattering hoofs draw near; 

But Violet, in her lowly bed. 

Heeds not the tumult overhead ; 

Lies, patient, in the dust. 

Holding, in simple trust. 

The promise, ever true. 

Of sunlight, warmth, and dew. 


But hark! along the hills 
A tender voice that thrills 
The heart of the mountain rills; 

And stirs in their woody bowers 
The pulses of the flowers: 

kk Gome, Violet, Violet, wake 1 
Let the gentle nod of spring 
Thy dreamy slumbers break. 

kk Her fingers have unbound 
The rivulet’s icy chains ; 

They leap across the plains— 

Dost hear the tinkling sound? 

“ 8he stoops to kiss the earth, 

And at her balmy breath 
Life wakes from seeming death. 

And beauty springs to birth. 

“ Where’er her footsteps stray, 

A thousand fluttering things 
On gold and azure wings 
Around her dance and play. 

kk And thousand minstrels string 
Their tiny harps anew. 

To sing her praises true, 

The goddess of the spring. 

" Then, Violet, Violet, wake I 
She calls her darlings all; 

Arise for her sweet sake!" 

Like a child in slumbers deep, 

Who turns and murmurs in his sleep 
At the mother's cheery 14 Come." 

The little Violet stirred— 

Whether she dreamed or heard 
Scarce knowing, and half numb. 

Now languid currents creep 
Through every vein; 

And now her pulses leaf) 

To life again. 

Then with persistent toil 
She thrusts aside the soil ; 

Strains upward toward the sun : 

And like some pretty nun. 

As fair as she is good. 

She dons her purple hood. 

And stands with downcast face. 

In simple, modest grace. 

The bright-winged moths flit round her ; 
The roving bee has found her; 

The sunbeams stoop to love her: 

The blue sky bends above her; 

And in her humid eyes 
A sweet contentment lies. 

“The stately lily proudly lifts her golden chalice 
high; 

All day in the rose’s crimson heart the sun\ 
warm kisses lie; 

But the lily or the queenly rose is not more bl<**t 
than I. 

kk To brighten some neglected spot and cheer 
the passer by. 

To give of all that’s given to me from earth 
and air and sky, 

O this is life and happiness I then who mop* 
blest than I ?*’ 
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FIGHTING THE ENEMY. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Billy went home the next morning, and 
found Sammy pale and sick, lying on the 
grass by the door. 

“ My head aches so,” he said, “ and I can’t 
half breathe in there. Do you think I was 
so awful bad, Billy ? and will I be a drunkard, 
like—like—Jakey Neal?” 

“No, indeed,” said Billy; “you mustn't 
be a drunkard, Sammy. You sha'n't be one. 
I’d rather have you dead, like little Ducky. 
What ever made you drink the stuff?” 

“ Why, father he gave me a taste with 
sugar in, and I was real thirsty; and then 
Jakey Neal said he’d give me five cents to 
drink what he had in his tumbler ; and they 
all laughed at me, and said I was a baby, 
and ’fraid of my mammy; and so I drank it.” 

“ See here, Sammy,” said Billy, sitting 
down by him on the grass, “ we’re going to 
start a temperance society, me and Jonas. 
It’ll be just for boys, and I wan’t you to 
join. I didn’t think you was big enough, 
but if you can get drunk , you can sign the 
pledge.”. 

Sammy looked perfectly wretched at the 
look of intense disgust with which Billy 
spoke of his being drunk. 

“ I’ll sign it, Billy. I know I never shall 
touch a drop of liquor again—not for a thou¬ 
sand dollars.” 

Billy only stopped for a hasty word with 
his mother and Nancy, and then went back 
to his work. 

That evening, as soon as the cows were 
milked, Jonas and he started for the village, 
to see what could be done *bout their tem¬ 
perance society. Billy was a good deal dis¬ 
appointed to flnd v that the other boys were 
not very enthusiastic about it. Only Tom 
Howells took up the matter eagerly, and 
with him it was only because the enterprise 
promised sport. They only secured the 
promises of half a dozen boys to meet at 
Squire Howells’ barn the next evening. 

“ Don’t look so down in the mouth, Billy,” 
said Tom, with his hearty good nature ; “of 
course, these fellows haven’t thought so 
much about it as you and I, but I’ll work 
’em up. I’ll have ’em all primed, and we’ll 
have some tip-top fun out of it. I speak to 
be president or treasurer, I ain’t particular 
which.” 

“ I don’t care for the fun,” said Billy. 
“I’m in right-down earnest, and I mean to 
do something.” 


“ Of course, so do I; but it won’t hurt a 
fellow to have a little sport, too.' Somehow 
I never can do much if things get dry and 
sober.” 

The boys went to the meeting at the bam 
with a good deal of doubt, but, to their sur¬ 
prise, they found fourteen boys present. 
Tom had rigged an old flag over the door, 
and hung up a couple of lanterns inside, and 
the boys were seated on some straw on the 
floor, while Tom himself, on the top of an 
old nail keg, was making them a speech. 
Tom had a ready wit, and his speech was 
greeted with shouts of laughter. 

“Now give us a song!” called Walter 
Newman; “here come two solemn chaps 
that look like reformed drunkards.” 

Billy’s face flushed angrily, but Tom sprang 
down from his keg and seated him with great 
ceremony, then struck into his song, with 
most ludicrous gestures. 

Croonk ! croonk! I’m a temperance fellow. 

Who ever saw me tipsy or mellow? 

Loud as I can In the meadow I sing. 

Good cold water’s the JolllesY thing! 

Croonk ! croonk ! I’m a sensible (Tog; 

Green as I am I don’t meddle with grog! 

For a minute there was a perfect babel of 
noises, as each boy joined in with imitations 
of the croaking of frogs, and whatever sound 
suited his fancy best. Then Tom rang a bell 
and called them to order, and business went 
on more soberly. 

Jonas read the pledge which he had drawn 
up, and after some criticism they agreed to 
adopt it. 

“ We must have a constitution,” said Tom, 
“ aod I got father to write us one. We can 
change it if we want to.” 

Tom read the constitution, and the boys 
were much pleased with the array of long 
words and law terms which Squire Howells 
had managed to work into it. 

“That’s all right, I guess,” said Tom, 
folding it up; “ anyhow, it’s just such high¬ 
falutin nonsense as they’ve got in the other 
society. I heard Cap’n Taylor read it, 
once.” 

Tom was unanimously chosen president, 
and received his appointment with an absurd 
speech. Walter New man was secretary, and 
Jonas and Billy were made a special com¬ 
mittee to enlist new members. The pledge 
received quite an array of names, and as 
each boy marched up to the nail keg and 
wrote his name, Tom gave him a bit of grave 
advice or exhortation. 

As the meeting broke up, the boys strolled 
away in little groups of two or three, and 
Jonas and Billy found themselves nearly 
home before they were alone. 
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44 Well, 1 ’ said Jonas, 44 1 think we’ve done 
pretty well, after all. I didn’t think there’d 
be half so many boys out.” 

Billy made no answer. He was silently 
switching the tall weeds by the roadside, os 
he walked along, cutting off their tops with 
vigorous blows, as if he enjoyed doing it. 

“ What a case Tom Howells is,” said Jonas, 
again; 44 he’s brimfull of fun, and nothing 
ugly about him, either.” 

No answer yet, only a sharper cut at the 
weeds. 

44 He’ll make a good president. No danger 
of things getting dry and stupid, with him 
to manage them.” 

11 That’s the very trouble,” broke in Billy. 
“ It’ll be all fun and nothing else. I like 
fun, and I like Tom Howells ; but I went up 
there to-night all on fire, thinking about 
father and Sammy, and feeling as though I 
should die if I didn’t get hold of some work 
to do. And when Tom sung, and said funny 
things, I felt as if I wanted to choke him. 
It’s ugly, I know, but I can’t help it. None 
of the rest of you ever felt the curse of it 
like me.” 

“I think the boys are in earnest,” said 
Jonas, thoughtfully. “Tom means to do 
something, I’m sure, but you see he can’t 
get right at it at once. Anyhow, Billy, have 
you thought about what we can do ? How 
are we going to work ?” 

“One thing we can do is to buy temper¬ 
ance tracts and scatter ’em about. Most all 
of us have some money of our own, and we 
can make a beginning.” 

Aunt Marcia was knitting by her little, 
round stand, waiting for the boys to come 
home. One of the unalterable laws of the 
household was that no one should be out 
after nine o’clock at night, and Aunt Marcia 
herself made the last round of the premises, 
fastening every door, and making sure that 
all was safe for the night. She rose imme¬ 
diately and snuffed her candle, and started 
for the door, and the boys, without stopping 
to report their meeting, went directly to 
bed. But the next morning, over the break¬ 
fast table, she was ready enough to hear and 
to advise, and her keen, practical sense 
detected at once a mistake the boys had 
made. 

44 It’s all very well, as far as you’ve gone, 
but you are leaving out the very ones that 
you want to reach. Those boys are all sons 
of good, steady, respectable men—men that 
ain’t anyways likely to take to drinking, or 
let their boys do it. But there’s Jakey 
Neal’s boys, and ’Lisha Truman’s, and Reu¬ 
ben Way’s—they’re just about certain to go 


the same way their fathers have gone, and 
then we shall have another tribe of drunk¬ 
ards among us.” 

44 That’s so,” said Billy. 44 1 thought of 
them last night. We must get ’em in, every 
one of ’em.” 

“And you must do it now, at the very 
start,” said Aunt Marcia, “ because you 
want to have them feel that it’s their work, 
and their society, just as much as any¬ 
one’s.” 

“They can do more than we can,” said 
Jonas. “Jakey Neal thinks all the world 
of his boys.” 

“ I can get ’em in,” said Billy, confidently. 
“ I know just how to take ’em.” 

Billy was light, and in a short time the 
boys’ temperance society numbered almost 
as many members as the other. Most active 
and earnest among them were those very 
boys whose whole lives had felt the blight¬ 
ing of strong drink, and who were now 
pledged to fight it everywhere. 

44 Why don’t you keep your boys away 
from that miserable temperance society?” 
demanded old Rooney of Jakey Neal. “ I 
wouldn’t have a boy of mine setting up to 
know more’n his father.” 

44 Well, I hope my boys’ll be smarter’n 
their father,” said Jakey, very deliberately. 
“They’ll be a precious set of fools, if they 
can’t mpke out better’n I’ve done. I’ll be 
hanged if I wouldn’t Join a temperance 
society myself, if I thought there was any 
chance for me. Ain’t my boys just as good 
as Tom Howells and Jonas Kendall ? They 
ain’t to blame for havin' a drunken fool for 
a father, be they ?” 

The old drunkard maker opened his eyes 
in astonishment, and poured out an extra 
glass of w'hiskey for Jakey. It would never 
do to have his customers holding such senti¬ 
ments as these, but he wisely concluded not 
to say any more to them about the temper¬ 
ance society. 

44 1 tell you what, boyB,” said Tom How¬ 
ells, one evening, 44 let’s give old Rooney a 
serenade. I’ve got a temperance soug that’ll 
make him open his eyes, and we’ll go around 
to his office some evening and sing it to 
him.” 

About a week afterward, the rumscller 
was sitting alone in his office, looking over 
his books, and calculating how soon he could 
probably get hold of the Truman farm. 
Under his window a group of boys silently 
gathered in the moonlight, and suddenly a 
chorus of clear voices burst forth with a 
song that sounded strangely enough in that 
smoky den. 
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SONG OF COLD WATER. 

Where the dew Is cool and sweet 
In the dingles hiding, 

And the brook on fairy feet 
Through the meadows gliding. 

There my brimming cup I fill. 

From the clear and sparkling rill, 

Life and joy bestowing! 

Water, water, pure and bright! 

Fount of beauty and delight. 

Nectar freely flowing 

Not for me the ruby wine 
In the goblet gleaming, 

Death Is in its hue divine. 

Sorrow in its beaming! 

But my brimming cup I fill, etc. 

Not for me the drunkard's cup— 

Want and woe It bringeth! 

Bitter tears have filled it up! 

Anguish from It sprlngeth! 

But my brimming cup I fill, etc. 

The boys finished their song, and the rum- 
seller drew a long breath of relief, and dipped 
his pen again. 

“ Let ’em sing, if it suits ’em,” he growled 
to himself; “ they can’t disturb me any.” 

But he scowled angrily, as they struck up 
again. 

" There’s a bloody old spider that sits In his den 

Destroying the souls and the bodies of men! 

He smiles and he flatters, he promises well. 

But death and destruction will follow his spell. 

O brothers take care ! O brothers beware! 

There surely is death In the ruraseller’s snare. 

“ Don't taste of the cup that he holds to your Up, 

The deadliest poison within it you’ll sip !* 

The Joys of your life in Its depths will be lo9t, 

Your souls must be paid for its terrible cost! 

O brothers take care! O brothers bewar^ ! 

There surely is death in the rumseller’s snare.” 

The door of the office was thrown roughly 
open, and a red, angry face looked out at 
the boys. 

“Get ofT from my premises, you young 
rascals,” he shouted out at them, “or I’ll 
get my horsewhip, and teach you to go round 
insulting your neighbors.” 

The boys immediately moved away, but 
from the next corner the song came back, 
louder and more defiant than ever. 

‘‘We'll touch not, we’ll taste not the rumseller's 
bowl, 

It ruins the body, it curses the soul; 

We’ll stand by our banner, and shout os we go, 

Here’s life to cold water, and death to the foe!” 

He shut the door angrily, and tried to fix 
his mind again on his books. But some voice 
in his ear kept singing the song over and over, 
and the words mixed up strangely with the 
bills for liquor, until he shut his book in 
despair, seized his hat and went home, with 
something repeating in his car, 

“ O brothers, beware ! 

There surely is death in the rumseller’s snare !” 


In spite of the dreadful tragedy of little 
Ducky’s death, matters had greatly improved 
at Sam Shaw’s. The better feeling of the 
community had been touched by the sorrow 
that had come upon the family, and Billy 
seemed to lift thJm all from their degrada¬ 
tion by his earnest, straight-forward struggle 
for respectability. 

Mrs. Taylor, grieving in her kind heart at 
the share they had borne in Mrs. Shaw’s 
troubles, sent often for Nancy to help them 
through busy week, and though Captain 
Taylor, in his obstinate way, declared he 
never should be sorry for prosecuting any¬ 
body for theft, yet his wife knew of many a 
gift that found its way to the little, shabby, 
brown house, to remove, if possible, all 
temptation to wrong. 

“ Nancy’s gone up to Cap’n Taylor’s, to 
stay a week,” said Billy, one morning 
“ Mis’ Taylor’s fixing for company from the 
city, and they’re making preserves, too.” 

Aunt Marcia made no reply. She was not 
given to curious gossip over her neighbors’ 
affairs, and she was secretly wondering whaf ’ 
made Billy talk about it, when he suddenly 
asked, 

“ Aunt Marcia, what are brandy peaches?” 

“ Peaches preserved in brandy,” said Aunt 
Marcia, simply. 

“ I thoughtso,” said Billy. “ Do they eat 
’em, then? are they good ?” 

“ Good to tnake drunkards ,” said Aunt 
Marcia, setting down her cup of coffee. 

“ Nancy said that Mis’ Taylor sent to the 
city by the doctor to get some pure brandy 
for her peaches, and they were going to do 
them up to-morrow,” said Billy. “ Nancy 
was going down to Mis’ Howells’ to get her 
rule.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Marcia, deliberately, 
“I can’t pretend to answer for any one’s 
conscience. Maybe they think it’s right, 
but I must say it looks inconsistent to me to 
fight the devil away from the door and then 
coax him in at the window.” 

“ See here. Aunt Marcia,” said Jonas, ear¬ 
nestly, “ I wish you’d tell Mrs. Taylor so, 
and Mrs. Howells, too. She makes ’em, and 
once, when Tom had a birthday party, little 
Bertie Newman ate two, and he acted as 
funny, and his cheeks were as red as could 
be; and Squire Howells laughed, and made 
him stand up on the table and sing.” 

Aunt Marcia’s eyes had a dangerous 
sparkle in them, but she settled her cap with 
both hands, and then said, 

“I never have gone out of my way to 
meddle with my neighbors’ affairs, but if 
I ever have an opportunity, I shall bear my 
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testimony against all such tampering with 
temptation.” 

Mrs. Taylor got her temperance lecture, 
however, from another quarter, and in a way 
that was quite as astonishing as it would 
have been from Aunt Marcia herself. 

Nancy had not found Mrs. Howells at 
home, and so the basket of splendid, yellow 
peaches was still standing on the kitchen 
table, the wide-mouthed jars upon one side, 
and a great bottle of what professed to be 
“ pure brandy ” on the other. 

“ Brandy peaches are dreadfully expen¬ 
sive,” said Mrs. Taylor, lifting her Mushed 
face from the steam of the sugar she w'as 
clarifying ; “ and if the cap’n had his way, I 
never should put any up. But then he likes 
’em as well as anybody, and I dare say he 
thinks there ain’t more’n a spoonful or so of 
brandy, just to flavor ’em up.” 

She came to the table with a mild, little 
chuckle at the stupidity of men, and began 
to rub the peaches one by one with a clean 
flannel. 

“ There comes Jakey Neal, this minute,” 
she suddenly exclaimed; “he’s goin’ right 
past Squire Howells’, and I’ve the biggest 
mind to get him to stop for that receipt. I 
set my heart on trying it, ever since Sophrony 
was here.” 

Jakey Neal, in spite of his intemperate 
habits, was uniformly good natured, and 
kept up a kind of tipsy politeness that would 
have been amusing, only that it was pitiful. 
He drew up his horse as Mrs. Taylor came 
to the gate, and touched his old battered hat 
to her. 

“I declare, Mis’ Taylor,” he began; 
“ beats all, how spry you be. You look for 
all the world like one the cap’n Newtown 
pippins, that gets han’somer the longer it 
hangs on the tree.” 

Mrs. Taylor laughed good naturedly ; (she 
was used to Jakey’s nonsense); and going a 
little nearer the wagon she proposed her 
errand. 

“ To be sure, ma’am,” said Jakey, readily; 
“ happy to obleege you. ’Tain’t a speck out 
o’ my way, and the madam generally has a 
mug of the squire’s cider handy. First-rate 
cider, Mis’ Taylor.” 

Mrs. Taylor came back to her peaches 
looking a little troubled. 

“ I don’t know as it’s very judicious in 
Mrs. Howells to give cider to such a man as 
Jakey Neal,” she said to Nancy. “To be 
sure, there’s no harm in cider, though the 
squire’s cider is pretty sharp ; but when a 
man get’s to drinking like Jakey, everything 
goes to feed the appetite, I s’pose.” 


Nancy looked troubled, too, and wondered 
if Mrs. Taylor felt quite clear about the 
brandy peaches ; but nothing more was said 
until, in about half an hour, Jakey halted 
again at the gate, and waved his scrap of 
paper. Mrs. Taylor went out, but he did 
not give it to her at once. 

“Seehere, Mis’ Taylor,” he began, smooth¬ 
ing the paper over his knee ; “there wasn’t 
no harm in rcadin’ this, I reckon, ’cause it’s 
only a kind of cookin’ receipt, and I made 
bold to study it as I come along. It’s curl’s 
now, what things you wimmin contrive.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Taylor, “ but they say 
the raeu contrived the receipts after all. 
The French beat all for cookin’, and their 
cooks are most ail men.” 

“ That so ?” exclaimed Jakey ; “ well now, 
that just ’counts for it. I was readin’ about 
these here brandy peaches, and says I to my¬ 
self, ‘it don’t stand to natur’ that these 
wimmin, that make such a row' about old 
Rooney, good, clever, pious wimmin, like 
Mis’ Taylor and Mis’ Howells, w ould go and 
stew up sick stuff as this here, “ a quart of 
brandy to a pound of peaches,” and then 
give it to their own folks to cat.’ ” 

Jakey’8 red face really had a serious ex¬ 
pression, as he slowly reached down the bit 
of paper, adding, 

“ If the men do it, that’s a different thing, 
and I’ll bet a dollar some drunken feller got 
up this notion of brandy peaches jest to fool 
folks into learnin’ to like brandy.” 

He started his horse, and then, jerking up 
the reins, added, “See here, Mis’ Taylor, my 
buys have j’ined a temperance society, and I 
mean they shall have as fair chance in tin* 
w'orld as they can with such a father. I’ve 
done my duty by ’em ; I’ve told ’em fair and 
square that if they want to keep the enemy 
out they mustn’t shake hands with him over 
the fence. And I hope it’s no offense to say 
I shouldn’t like ’em to eat any of them 
things when you get ’em cooked up ; though 
I should like some mighty well myself.” 

Mrs. Taylor went hastily back to the 
house, and put on her spectacles to read the 
recipe. It seemed to Nancy she found a good 
deal of trouble in doing so, and in the mean¬ 
time Charley Taylor came rushing noisily 
into the kitchen. 

“ O, mother! ” he exclaimed, “ may I 
have a peach ?” And without any further 
ceremony he helped himself to one. 

“ Not those, Charley,” said Nancy, hustily, 
“ those are for the brandy peaches, and they 
are all weighed.” 

“ O, brandy peaches,” said Charly; “ good, 
I think thoselare splendid.” 
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Mrs. Taylor got up very quickly, and 
closed her cook book with a walked to 
tins stove and dropped the little white slip’ 
upon the blazing Are. Then she took the 
bottle of brandy and stowed it away in the 
farther corner of the top shelf in the pantry. 


“There,” said she, 14 we’ll make those 
peaches into jelly. I’ve done with brandy 
peaches; but I never supposed Jakey Neal 
would read me a temperance lecture.” 

[To be continued.] 



Mother is watching yon, little pet, 
Don’t be afraid to stand alone! 

You are the prettiest darling yet! 

Come to me now, my own. 

Only one tiny step to-day; 

Know you can do it if you try; 
Mother will lead you the nearest way 
Over the mountain high! 

Over play mountain, and over play hill, 
All on the smooth, wide carpet here ! 


What—is my darling timid still? 

Won’t you come, baby dear? 

Dimpled and white are the eager feet; 

Father, O keep them from earthly harms t 
A tottering step, and the traveler sweet 
Hides in the mother’s arms 1 

Father, O then in my heart I pray, 

Though little feet are in danger cast. 

Lead them safe home, as Thou hast to-day. 
From the first step to the last! 


THE BIRDSNEST. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


The cherries are ripe on the tree. 

The birds In the nest are three, 

All chirping and full of glee, 

Oh! the sight is fair to see. 

The wind blows soft from the west. 
And life in the leaves is blest; 

The mother bird sings with a zest 
A song that is sweet with the best. 

A song that is silvery sweet— 

Oh! to sing, glad bird, is meet. 

Where, where are the fairies fleet. 
Keeping time to your music complete? 


Thus fair, till the sun goes down. 

And the shadows broad and brown, 
Hushing the song with their frown, 

Fall over the wee bird town. 

Then will sail up the sweet-faced moon. 
She who never can come too soon, 

And the stars with silver shoon 
Walk the sky in the night's clear noon. 

The cherries are ripe in the tree. 

And fair is your home to sec. 

Oh! sWeetbird, so full of glee; 

Long, long may you sing for me. 
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BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

BY MBS. PARIZADB V. HATHAWAY. 

1 have a feathered friend that whistles. 
He spends his summers in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and perhaps as far north as 
British America. The sweet tune that he 
has whistled to the northern hills and waters 
still lingers in his throat when he returns 
southward, in the latter days of September. 
“Pepe pe pe-d-de pe-d-de pe-d-de,” reaches 
my ear as I walk among the tangled vines 
and low trees near water courses. 

He is a social little bird. If one pair of 
brown wings flits across an opening, a dozen 
or more pairs will follow’. In fact, it is a gay 
party of fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, seeking the warm south together. 

He is not suspicious, and will sit (on a 
branch) for his picture. He has a plump 
form, a rufous back with dark stripes, brown 
wings crossed by two white bands, brown 
tail, dark ash breast, head striped black and 
white, some of the white strongly tinged 
with yellow, and a pure w'hite throat. His 
mowy throat gives him his name, the White- 
throated Sparrow. 

When the white-throated sparrows go 
north in the spring, they often stop three or 
four weeks, and every day some of them 
come to our corn cribs to get bits of the 
sweet kernels. Often I see them hopping on 
the moist ground, by the creeks and rivers, 
hunting for seeds and insects. The males 
sing a good deal at that season, and their 
song sounds peculiarly rich and sweet early 
in the morning. In the north, where they 
rear their young, they sing by night as well 
as by day, and I have often listened, when 
they are with us in May, hoping that one 
would sing a night song for me. But no ; 
the loving little bird keeps them all to sing to 
his mate while she sits on the ground, in a twig 
and grass nest, keeping four spotted eggs 
warm. He is often called the “ Nightingale 
of the North,” because he sings in the night. 

Winging his way from the fast-freezing 
regions of the north comes the Fox-colored 
Sparrow. He arrives in October, and he 
looks like a richly-tinted October leaf. His 
head and back are ash, spotted with redish 
brown, his wings and tail brilliant, rufous 
red, the inner edges of the feathers pin) 
tinted; the upper tail coverts are bright 
rufous, also. Beneath he is white, spotted 
with rufous. There are a few black spots, 
which, at a little distance, look like a single 
one, on the centre of the breast. 

He seems in haste to return to his summer 


home, for I see him again, here in northern 
Illinois, the first days of April. Sometimes 
the ground is covered with snow after his 
arrival. While the snow bird, which keeps 
him company, picks daintily around the 
cribs, and in all uncovered places, he scratches 
vigorously to bring some hidden 6eed or 
insect to light. I have often observed him, 
throwing the dry leaves in all directions, 
working as lively as an old hen engaged in 
bringing up a family of chicks. 

On warm spring days he sings a fine song: 
“Que-ie t-t-t-r que-que-que foik-foik que-e 
que-a-eu.” It reminds me of the song of the 
rose-breasted grosbeak. 

We are told that the nest of the fox-colored 
sparrow is built on the ground, beneath the 
drooping branches of a fir tree. It is made 
of grass and moss, with a heavy lining of 
fine grass, and a more delicate one of roots 
and feathers. The female lays four or five 
greenish eggs, spotted with brown. 


THE DEAR LITTLE CRICKET, 

THAT SINGS TO MB BVBBY NIGHT. 

BY MBS. H. E. BROWN. 


What are you saying, you dear little cricket, 
Chirping so shrill in the dark green thicket? 
Piping and singing the whole nigM through. 
Don't you get tired, and wet with The dew? 
When do you sleep, you dear little cricket. 
Hidden away in the dark green thicket? 

Can you Bleep in the day time, 'mid all the noise 
Of the sparrows and robins, the girls and the 
boys? 

And what do you find, you dear little cricket. 

To eat and to drink in the dark green thicket? 
Do yon nibble the leaves, and then do you wait 
For the rain drops to fall, your thirst to abate? 

I am sure you have friends, you dear little cricket. 
Visitors gay in the dark green thicket; 
Grasshoppers, slender and nimble of limb, 
Katydids, beetles, and millers so grim. 

And what is your business, you dear litte cricket ? 
What have you to do in the dark green thicket v 
Is it only to tell us that summer has gone. 

And the damp, chilly autumn is hastening on? 

Or have you been sent, you dear little cricket. 
Stationed for life in the dark green thicket. 

To sing in the night songsof love and good cheer. 
To the mourning and sick who lie waking anear? 

You teach me a lesson, you dear little cricket. 
Never tired and cross in the dark green thicket. 
I weary and fret over duty so soon, 

But you keep so busy you’re always in tune. 

I will try to be like you, dear little cricket. 
Chirping away in the dark green thicket; 
Whatever God bids me 1*11 do with my might. 
Though its only the singing a song in the night. 
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CURIOUS ORIENTAL FLOWERS. 

BT MBS. FANNIE B. FEUDOE. 

A little girl, sporting like a bright-winged 
butterfly among the flowers, said, when 
i^ked what she thought of the buds and 
blossoms around her, that they were “God’s 
stars, made to shine down low where the 
children can see them.” 

Had this little one been born within the 
tropics, among the gorgeously-tinted blos¬ 
soms and perennial foliage of the torrid zone, 
she might in truth have called the flowers 
“stars,” so brilliant are their varied hues, 
and so woudrously dazzling in their peerless 
beauty are the flowers of those sunny lands. 
There are found the Rafficsia amddi and the 
Victoria regina y the largest flowers in the 
world, a perfect specimen, measuring full 
ttoo fed in diameter! Just imagine such a 
flower as that, my little reader. Why, you 
might almost fold yourself up, and take a 
nap, fairy fashion, in one of those huge blos¬ 
soms ; or refresh yourself with a fragrant 
bath of dew drops collected in its mammoth 
chalice. 

Then there is the Lotus or water lily, with 
its golden and rose tinted blooms gleaming 
up through the crystal waters like the fabled 
charms of mermaid or sea-nymph ; the rich, 
creamy bud# of the Magnolia grandiJlora 1 
towering in stately grandeur above its sister 
flowers, acknowledged queen of the par¬ 
terre, and dispensing with genuine oriental 
profusion its rare and delicious perfumes 
There, too, flf the Kalla indiea , with its five 
long delicate petals of heavenly blue; the 
crimson Boongah riah of the Malays, and the 
Gold plant of the-Ghinese, both consecrated 
symbols in their religions rites. And more 
beauteous than all is the bride-like Moon- 
creeper, its pure white blossoms exhaling 
their delicate fragrance just at nightfall, as 
if to herald the approach of night’s beaute¬ 
ous queen, and greet her w ith a vesper offer¬ 
ing worthy of her ow n fair self; and then 
when they have seen their sovereign seated 
on her bright throne, these, her beauteous 
vassals, again fold their delicate petals, and 
retire in blissful conciousuess of having ful¬ 
filled their destiny—their chosen mission of 
loving devotion. 

Then every little creek is edged with long 
grasses and luxurious ferns, intermingled 
w itli wild flowers as plenteously as stars dot 
the firmament; the luxuriant growth droop¬ 
ing over and reflecting their graceful fringes 
in the little bubbling brooks; while the 
whole air is redolent with the balmy odors, 
“ sweet thefts of rose and lemon trees.” 


To the deep pendant branches of the grace¬ 
ful mangrove are frequently attached shell¬ 
fish of various kinds; and hence has doubt¬ 
less has arisen the fable of u oysters growing 
upon trees;” just as to the sweet songs of tie- 
singing flsh may be traced the wondrou* 
stories of the mermaid, with her 6ongs ami 
fascinations. 

But the most wonderful of all the floral 
products of the tropics, are the blossoms of 
the ratan tree ( Arundo batnbos ), and the 
monkey-cup or pitcher-plant (Xejtcnthes distil- 
latoria.) The ratan blossoms hang usually in 
clusters of ten or twelve, each of which is a 
yard or more in length. They resemble a 
soldier’s aigrette », or, perhaps, still more, a 
string of chestnut-colored scales, threaded 
through the centre. Waving to and fro, in 
in the summer breeze, surrounded by the 
mingled creepers of the beautiful wild pas¬ 
sion flower with its rare, feathery chalice of 
purple and gold, and the exquisite Mdastoma 
or yellow rose of China, always in bloom— 
and flanked on every side by ferns of won¬ 
drous grace and beauty, the effect is so en¬ 
chanting as to awaken surprise that such 
loveliness should be hidden away among 
lonely jungles, “ wasting its sweetnesson the 
desert air.” But, even here, a loving Fath¬ 
er’s hand has painted in gorgeous hues the 
works of His power; and in the sweet alpha¬ 
bet of these beauteous wild flowers, inscrib¬ 
ed on hills and plains, rocks and meadow s, 
the precious lessons of His love. 

The monkey-cup or pitcher-plant is found 
in moist places, such as are suited to the 
growth of ferns, mangroves, and palmate 
shrubs generally. It has pending from each 
leaf, a natural pitcher or elongated cup. 
growing perfectly upright, and capable of 
holding a pint or more of liquid. It has also 
a natural cover, which is sufficiently close to 
prevent leaves or other rubbish from falling 
into the cup when U is full. The most curi¬ 
ous circumstance connected with this strange- 
plant is that it is nearly always found full of 
pure, sparkling water, and that the ltd doses 
of itself as soon as the receptacle %sfuU t and op*'ns 
as soon as it is empty. The water is thus* pro¬ 
tected from dust, and kept always lit for the 
use of the thirsty traveler, as well as the im¬ 
mense troops of monkeys that inhabit tropi¬ 
cal jungles. Then, when the cup has been 
drained of its refreshing contents, the same 
infinite wisdom that contrived this ingenious 
mode of supplying w ater where it is special¬ 
ly needed, has so arranged the construction 
of this wonderful plant, that the chalice re¬ 
mains uncovered for the free entrance of rain 
and dew f till its exhausted stores have been 
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replenished, when it again closes spontane¬ 
ously, as before. How boundless are the 
wisdom and goodness of our Heavely Father, 
and well may we exclaim with Israel’s sweet 
linger, “ His mercy is over all his works.” 


DO YOU LOYE BUTTER? 

BT MBS. M. B. C. SLADB. 

rwo children under the appletrce— 

May is a two-year-old, Ralph is three. 

Under May's chin Ralph's fingers hol£ 
Buttercups bright in their sheen of gold. 

And this is the prattle bis wee lips utter, 

•* I ll see, 'ittle May, it' ’ou love butter !” 

A girl and a boy are under the tree- 
A curly-haired, rosy-checked May is she, 

O erflowing with frolic and glee and fun; 
And Ralph is her playmate and champion. 
He holds a buttercup now, to see what her 
Chin shall reply to “ Do you love butter?” 

A youth and maiden are under the tree— 

** Shall we try the buttercups now,” says he 
•• Just as we used in our childish days?” 
May's checks flush red, as he whispering Bays, 
Though her chin grows gold and her pulses 
flutter, 

He is sure that he doesn't love any but her ! 


THE STORMY PETREL. 

BY AN OLD NAVIGATOR. 

This lonely little wanderer on the wide 
ocean is seen at great distances from the 
land, and 'generally just before storms and 
while they arc raging. It is very like the 
robin in size and shape, with small, webbed 
feet, and their feathers are of a light blue 
color. Always flying low, they dart from 
wave to wave, skimming the surface of the 
sea, just like the swallow on land, and 
equally as swift in their flight. How often 
have I watched them in the wildest storm at 
sea, resting for a few seconds on the top of 
a huge, white-crested wave, and then darting 
from wave to wave as quick as lightning, 
and very seldom at rest. They are called by 
the sailors, Mother Carey’s chickens. 

Through some superstitious story, in years 
gone by, they were regarded with ominous 
dread by the crews of ships in a storm, as 
they darted about the ship, as if something 
dreadful was about to happen through their 
innocent and harmless presence. But all 
these superstitious notions have died away 
among the sailors of the present day; and I 
have often regarded these lonely little wan¬ 
derers In a storm at sea with a kind of pity, 
as they dashed from wave to wave, quite re¬ 


gardless of the fury of the storm, or the wild 
dashing and foaming of the sea, their only 
note being a short, shrill chirrup. But as 
our great and benifleent Creator tempers Un¬ 
wind to the shorn lamb, so also has he pro 
vided for these harmless little bird3 in such si 
way that they can stand the storm and sen 
without injury. 

I have never caught any of these birds, 
they are so shy, aud quick in their move¬ 
ments, although I have easily caught cape 
pigeons, albatrosses, aud other sea birds. 
They are never seen in great number, but a 
solitary pair, or at most four, are all I have 
ever seen near a ship at sea; and I have 
never known anyone who ever found their 
breeding places among the rocks or islets 
near the sea, where other 6ea birds congre¬ 
gate in the breeding season. 
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OUR ENLARGEMENT. 

Tite Little Corporal was enlarged and 
improved in July, and is to be still further 
enlarged in January, and with this enlarge¬ 
ment and improvement, beautiful engravings 
arc introduced. All this because the people 
and the times seemed to demand these 
changes. The matter in our pages has all 
along been acknowledged to be the best and 
most wholesome reading for the boys and 
girls and young people that Is furnished by 
any of the magazines; and so, even in our 
our old shape, we have attained a larger cir¬ 
culation than w'as ever reached by any other 
juvenile magazine in the nvorld. Yet we 
have long been convinced that smaller pages, 
like our present ones, would be preferred. 
Then there was a constant call for illustra¬ 
tions, which, with our old style and price, 
we could not easily respond to. We might 
have furnished second-rate pictures, as iome 
other magazines and papers do, but nothing 
but the best would do to go with our excel¬ 
lent matter. None but first-class illustra- 
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tions would do for The Corporal, and 
these cost a great deal of money. 

And so our magazine is enlarged, and is to 
be enlarged still more by adding more pages. 
It is to be finely illustrated, and all will be 
furnished at the low price of one dollar and a 
half, a year. _ ~~ 

TRY!—TRY NOW!!—PERSEVERE!!! 


do not know how good it is, and you must 
tell them. Don’t let them think that they 
are doing you a favor, but let them under¬ 
stand that you are favoring them. 

-♦- 

THANK YOU, DEAR CHILDREN. 

/e have been made happy and glad many 
times during the past summer by calls from 
our little friends from a distance, who, when 


Try ! You will do good to others by induc¬ 
ing them to take and read and love The 
Little Corporal, for by its aid they can 
scarcely fail to lead truer and nobler lives 
than they would without it. 

The effort to raise a club for The Little 
Corporal vM do you good. If you try with 
any reasonable energy, you will be almost 
sure to succeed. It will require a little work 
and a little perseverencc, but these are what 
you need to make a man or woman of you. 
He or she who never tries, and never over¬ 
comes such little things, will never amount 
to much. 

Try ! You will receive a fine Premium 
for your club, wliiclf you can keep for your 
own or use as a holiday gift to some dear 
friend next Christmas or New Years day. 
The holiday season is not far off, and you 
should prepare for it now. 

Try Now ! ^egin early. The three num¬ 
bers free will help you greatly. Fifteen 
months for one year will win many, because 
they secure so much for their money. 

Persevere! Having once begun, never 
give up. The metal that makes noble men 
and women has a good share of persevercnce 
in it. He or she who is easily discouraged 
over small things, need never expect to ac- 


passing through Chicago, have been pleased 
to remember the office and Editor of Thb 
Littl^ Corporal. Many happy eyes and 
pleasant faces have lighted up our sanctum, 
and many loving words have cheered us in 
our long and sometimes wearisome summer’s 
work. Thank you, dear children. Your 
little calls are refreshing to us. They make 
us as glad as they do you. Come again, with 
more of your sunshine. Your Editor is al¬ 
ways glad to see you. 


THE 5500.00 PRIZE STORY. 

We respectfully ask those who are com¬ 
peting for the $500 prize offered in ouV 
August number, for a story to be commenc¬ 
ed m our January number, to send their 
manuscripts as early as convenient. We 
stipulated that they should reach us by Oc¬ 
tober 15th. Some will no doubt come earlier 
than that date ; and we will here state that 
if a few days longer time will be valuable to 
any, we will keep the draw er open a w eek 
later than the date mentioned. 


“Max Maple” sends a story, without 
true name and address of author. Accord¬ 
ing to our rule, it went to the waste basket 
without a reading. We are obliged to have 
this rule, as we have heretofore explained. 


complish great things. Learning the lesson 
of persevercnce now may be your stepping 
stone to greatness by and by. Don’t take no 
for an answer. Be polite and kind always , 
and be just as courteous and polite when 
people refuse as w’hen they assent. But 
neter give up trying to secure a person 
as a subscriber when you think he or she 
'ought to take The Corporal. More de¬ 
pends on this than upon any skill or elo¬ 
quence in persuading. When people decline, 
always say you will sec them again, and then 
always do it. 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY. 

(Skk Pag* 128 this Number.) 

Thb Little Gray SqureiiBL.-The little gray squir¬ 
rel ran up Into a tree and plucked an apple, and then 
ran down. Then he eat on a stump and ate the apple 
out of hie fore paws. By and by he saw a boy with a 
gun, and be ran into hie hole. When the boy had gone 
off, out of reach, he peeped out of hie door. One day, 
as lie was sitting out on the stump, there capie atong 
a email boy with a big gun. The boy waeout hunttnjr 
squirrels. He crouched along under the bushes until 
he came pretty near the stump. Then, as soon ae he 
spied the little gray squirrel, he raised his big gun and 
Bald “ Bang !” Then, In a minute, as quick as he had 
eaid "Bang.” the little gray BquljTel fell down flat on 
the ground, as If he were dead. So the boy pin to pick 
him np. When yon want to Blioot blnls and squirrels. 
Just for fun. yon must always shoot them with a wood¬ 
en gun. Bullets are wicked and cruel, Jusyprapori. 


Be sure that you never give up when you once 
begin this or any other good work. This is 
the motto that makes people great, while 
giving up, in this seusc, is what makes them 
sqiall and of little account in the world. 

If the people all knew how much you 
bless them by giving them The Corporal, 
you would not need all this advice, but all 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMA, ETC., OCT. No. 
No. 18 .-Biblical Enigma.— Heth: tent; Leah; lead ; 
vial ; goat ; dove; Hate the evil and love the good. 
No. U.—Biblical Etiiama — Herod; Aloes; Elath, co¬ 
ney agate; Endor; Hagar; raven; frogs: The heav¬ 
ens declare the glory ofGod. NojA.-7K>a6g^ f TM<e 
Charade. — Foundation Horrt-s Thunder. Rainbow, 
Crow Word*, Fear, ha! ha! Uri, noun. drab. Erato, 
row. No. 16 .—Hidden Counties of Illinot*.—\, Wabash ; 
2, Crawford; 8. Edgar ; 4, Ford; 5, Laaalle: 6, Kane ; 
7, Macon; 8 Dewitt. 
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across the street to a little building where a 
young man at this very moment is being tried 
for his life. I called him a young man, but he is 
scarcely more than a boy, with a smooth, pleas¬ 
ant face, yet they call him a murderer. 

It is a short, sad story to tell; the story of a 
boy brought up in wealth and comfort, breaking 
away from restraint, going into bad company, 
led by evil companions into vice and degradation, 
and finally, in the madness of a drunken brawl, 
striking the blow that has put the mark of Cain 
upon his forehead. His life is just beginning, 
and yet the best he has to look forward to is a 
felon's death, or a felon's cell for all the years 
that are left to him. Is not that pitiful? Is it 
not enough to make one’s heart ache ? Is it not 
enough to make every boy promise before Ood 
never, never, never to touch the drunkard’s 
drink in any shape, and to keep away from the 
saloons as he would shun the doors of des¬ 
truction? 



Away at the head of Lake Superior lies the city 
of Duluth; one year ago a dense forest of pine 
and tamarac, to-day a city of four thousand in¬ 
habitants. Leaving St. Paul at eight o'clock 
yesterday morning, after a tedious ride through 
endless forests of pine, only broken by the nar¬ 
row swath of the railroad, where the army of 
choppers had left the dense growth of trees piled 
up on either hand, like grass from a mower's 
scythe, we struck, about flvo in the afternoon, 
the beautiful St. Louis River, crossing it at the 
Dalles, and following its windings to Duluth. 

It was well worth a day of dreary monotony to 
get glimpses of the lovely river, plunging over 
its flails, rushing madly over its rapids, or spread¬ 
ing out into smooth pools, whose clear water 
mirrored so perfectly the beautiful shores, one 
could hardly tell substance from shadow. Green 
meadows dotted with graceful elms, banks of 
red earth festooned with masses of delicate creep¬ 
ers, and gay with wild flowers; deep ravines 
over which we crept on the wonderful bridges, 
looking down with a shudder to the tiny streams 
more than one hundred feet below us, all passed 
in rapid and delightful succession, until the Bay 
of Duluth opened before us, and beyond it the 
green waters of Lake Superior met the blue 
horizon in a smooth, unbroken line. 

How wonderful it all seems. Close to the end 
of oar hotel the western hills rise up, crowned 
to the very summit with dense forests, where the 
choppers are at work, And as East as a spot is 
cleared, buildings spring up like magic among 
the blackened stumps. Already the traveler 
finds excellent accomodations, and my budget of 
letters from the little folks are scattered over a 
marble-topped table, in an elegantly furnished 
room, while in the dining room they serve us 
with all the luxuries of the season. The city 
seems more abundantly supplied with liquors, 
however, than with any other commodity, almost 
every other house bearing the sign, “ Wines and 
Liquors,” “ Ale and Beer,” or “ Saloon." Ah! 
these saloons. I wish I could take my dear Cor¬ 
poral boys by the hand and lead them right 


Canandaigua , N. T. “ We think your Pocket 
is so nice, we want to tell you about our play 
house. It is divided into four rooms, and the 
walls are covered with pictures ; there arc forty- 
one in all. We have three sets of dishes. Our 
dolls arc named Minnio and John James Jeru¬ 
salem. They have been sick a good while, and 
were a great deal of trouble, but they are getting 
better. They are going to be married soon, ana 
we will send you their cards. Mary is going to 
make them for us, and she will make their 
clothes.” 

The cards are not yet received, and Prudy fears 
something may have occurred to prevent the 
wedding. ^ 

“ Dear Prudy: I want to write to you or my 
dear little birds. They are the sw’eet-singing 
mocking birds. 8omctimes. of a moonlight 
night, they wake me with their songs, and they 
always wake me when it is time to get up. Last 
week a mother bird had four little ones on the 
ground, teaching them to fly. If they got lazy, 
and stopped trying, she would tap them on the 
head with her bill. They would make a little 
cry and raise their wings for another short flight. 
Before sundown they could fly up into the tree 
where the nest was. Mother says the old bird 
taught them that usetal lesson, ‘Try. try 
again.’ ” Jo we, of Louisiana. 


BushviUe , Ind. “ I think Hattie had better 
tell us whether that baby is a boy ora girl, if she 
wants a name for it.” 

.To be sure, it would be well to know; though 
Prudy has known a girl named Thomas, and a 
gentleman named Maria. 

Mt. Auburn , IU. “ I have two nice dolls, and 
I call one Hattie and the other Prudy. I think 
Tommy Bancroft had u nice timo on his Fourth 
of July. Wc have an organ, and I can play a good 
many pieces, though I am only eight years old.” 

Fayette, Mis*. “ I have a large, yeftow cat. 
that Is nine years old. I can put a pair of spt-c- 
tacles ou his nose, make him stand up on hi- 
hind feet, and put his fore paws on a stick ; then 
when I hold a paper before him he will tntotr 
Just as if he was reading. I taught him to do it 
by holding a paper before him, and then striking 
him on his back. He would growl at me. and 
after a while he learned to do it Whenever I held 
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up the paper. If you hear of anyone who can 
teach caiologyy please send him to me. 11 


Claremonty N. H. “ My brother takes The 
Corporal, but I read it, and think it the beet 
magazine in the world. If I ever go to Evanston 
I mean to call and see you.” 


“ I have written you three letters, but none of 
them have been published, and I hope this time 
you will have room in your Pocket for me. Tell 
Hattie that Maud and Bertha are pretty names, 
and I have a little nephew named Georgie. Don t 
you think that is a pretty name, Prudy?” 

Yea, indeed, Nannie; the baby that Prudy loves 
best of all the babies in the world bears that very 
name. 

Several letters contain alphabet sentences, 
which Private Queer will probably attend to, but 
Prudy will just suggest to the children that the 
best sentence will be the shortest, and the one 
which contains the fewest repetitions. For in¬ 
stance, in one from Washington , Ohio , which 
happens to be now before me, the letter e is re¬ 
peated eleven times, and 1 five times. 


because he loved it so dearly, and waited with 
anxiety for each number to come. 

« ‘ There is a reaper, whose name is Death. 

And with his sickle keen 
He cuts the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between.’ M 


Clyde, 0. “Is Tommy Bancroft in Minnesota 
with you? I have concluded, Prudy, that you 
are Mrs. Sewell. We have very warm weather 
here now.” 

The last Prudy heard of Tommy Bancroft, he 
was having a birthday party at Evanston. 

Decatur , III. “I have been to school most 
always, but this summer I stay at home to help 
about the housework. Ma says that to be useful 
is a very important part of education. Part of 
the time I take care of my little brother.” 

Prudy thinks Frankie has a sensible mother. 

Van Buren . Iowa. “ I have two twin baby 
sisters, named Luella and Rodilla. The babies 
and me had the mumps last week. I can tell 
you it was pretty hard times. Did you ever have 
the mumps, Prudy?” 

So the family historian informs me. 


Moore's Hill , Ind. “ We have a pretty pet 
pigeon named Bobby. He will eat from our 
fuftds, and scold the chickens, and play hide-and- 
seek with me. At night he roosts with the chick¬ 
ens. We have a canary bird named Zantlppe, 
that mocks the wild birds that fly about our gar¬ 
den, and tries her best to sing like a male bird.” 

Evansville , Wis. “ We thought we would try 
to do without The Corporal this year, but we 
c&n’tdo it. From grandma down we all want it.” 

Jessup. “ I tried to get up a club for The Cor¬ 
poral, but they all said they were too poor, but 
when the circus came here last week, a good 
many went that had better sent their money for 
a paper. Don’t you think so, Prudy?” 

Prudy feels quite sure that The Little Corpo¬ 
ral is a better teacher than the ignorant, degrad¬ 
ed performers at a circus. 

El Paso , Wis. “ We live in the woods, but we 
have a good school and Sunday school. There 
are lots of birds, berries, and flowers here. How 
I wish, Prudy. that you could visit us, and go 
with us to pick berries. I think you would en¬ 
joy it quite as well as Ashing and sailing at Lake 
Minnetonka.” 

Prudy has round so many beautiful things, and 
so much to enjoy, here in the northwest, she al¬ 
most wishes she conld be in twenty places at 
once. 

Carey ,0. “ IreadPrudy’s Pocket first, because 
i like it best. Prudy, do you ever get sick I 
wonder if you will put this in your Pocket. I 
wish you would. I nave taken one term of music 
lessons.” 

Riley Co., Kan. “ I take The Corporal, and 
read it to my two little brothers. We all like it 
better every number. I also take it for some 
little friends in Michigan.” 

GuyandotUy W. Va. “ My little brother. Ned¬ 
die 8 Smith, who has been a subscriber to The 
Corporal ever since the first number, has gone 
home to heaven. He died on the 80th of January, 
1H70. I want you to continue his paper to me, 


Blooming PrairiSy III. “ I wish The Corporal 
would tell us something more about Rosa Pearl. 

I think the message which Amy sent to the 
Prince was this: k Keep the door of my lips.’ 
My brother wants me to ask you what * Ring 
toss ’ is? and how it is played?’^ 

Who knows? 

Frankliny Pa. “ I think that little girl who is 
so smart and has only seen two birthdays, was 
born on the 29th day of February, and is at least 
eight years old.” 

Detroity Mich. k ‘ Yesterday I went to Windsor 
and tried to fish, but the fish would not come. 
When I got home I found The Little Corporal 
lying on the piano, and I was so glad I fairly 
hopped around for joy.” 

Franklin. Iowa. “I like my Corporal so 
much that I go a mile and a half to the office for 
it. Sometimes ma lets me go on horseback, and 
that is real nice. I like Nimble Dick. Tommy’s 
Week, Prudy's Pocket, and all the rest." 

Kidder. Mo. “I am a little girl eleven years 
old, and I am trying to cast my burdens on the 
Lord. We all love The Little Corporal, for it 
brings sunshine to our hearts, and helps us on 
in the path to the Golden City.” 

We think the Lord loves best of all to help the 
children with their burdens ; just as real burdens 
they are, too, as those we older ones carry. 

Prairie DeU. " I have ten of the prettiest 
snow-white kittens you ever saw. If you will 
come and see me, Prudy, you shall have the 
prettiest one to keep. I am five years old, and I 
hunt prairie chickens with my bow and arrows. 

Prudy would like that kitten, and thinks it 
might well be spared from a family of ten. 

Three little consins from Hammondsporty S. 
Y.y send us pleasant letters, which we have not 
room to print. One of them says she earned her 
money for the paper by sorting grapes for her 
grandma. 
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ALPHABET SENTENCES. 


Private Queer thus closes the contest for 
alphabet sentences. The time for receiving 
them closed September 1st. We received a 
great many. We published a long list last 
month, and give a good many in this number. 
Some good ones came, and a great many 
poor ones. Some of those published are 
only passable, but we have endeavored to be 
as liberal to our friends as possible. A good 
many came after September 1st, and of 
course went to the basket. Some who have 
failed may feel badly, and think their pro¬ 
ductions were as good as some others which 
have appeared, but we have endeavored to be 
as impartial as possible, and hope that all 
will be satisfied and happy. 

The last sentence in this list by Blanchie 
T. King contains only twenty-seven letters; 
only one letter being repeated. This must 
be pronounced the Champion Sentence—and 
as an extra prize we have sent the author one 
of our ten dollar Chromos of “ Red Riding- 
hood and the Wolf.” 

We now offer a full file of The Little Cor¬ 
poral from the beginning, July, 1865, to the 
end of 1871, for an alphabet sentence shorter 
than Blanchie’s. 

Private Queer, why did Artaxerxes, King of 
Persia, sena Ezra, the scribe, to Jerusalem. 

H. B. Cob. 


Willie, James, and Zenae Fox liked above all 
things to play croquet. M. A. Peterson. 

James loves to acquire knowledge, for by it 
he expects to win a prize. Emma Wilson. 

lovejoy's express man charged Ezra with a 
quart of huckleberries. Maggie Hall. 

. Fitz quickly brought vexed Jim's pawn. 

J. H. W. 

Mix eight raw Juleps quick, very boozy fiend. 

J. H. W. 


A big, quiet, lazy ox jumped over the work- 
' »fei » « 


man^ fence. 


Annie Reed. 


’Tis proved, quoth Jake, soberly moralizing, 
few excel. II. A. L. 


Joseph Brown quickly analyzed four long ex¬ 
amples which his teacher gave. K. F. 

The zeal of John was quickened by following 
virtuous examples. A. E. Olmstead. 

Sixty-five black cats, prowling on the piazza. 
Joined in squalling melody. Lucy C. Carey. 

Be zealous for good and your example will 
very quickly Induce others tojoin you. 

F. Louise Smith. 

A Jew, driving by me, left this exquisite cup 
for Zeke. C. F. Bassett. 

Ah! Gus, my black jewel, pray forbear to vex 
and quiz. Sam Marshall. 

I love The Little Corporal, in hie uniform 
bright. 

Holding high his banner fo- the good, the true, 
and right. 

Zealously excelling, quiet, knows his cause is 
strong, 

Join his ranks, fling up your hats, and cheer 
him loud and long. Mary E. Bixby. 

Jump quick Fritz, v&y vex bad Louis long. 

H. A.L. 

Elizabeth Jewel says Prody’s Pocket and Pri¬ 
vate Queer’s knapsack are extremely funny 
things. Fannie Stillman. 

Elizabeth was Jumping quickly over the waxed 
floor. C. M. 

Jimmy had five queer pine boxes, with glazed 
backs. J- F. T. 

Corix>ml, Prudy, and Private Queer, 

An excellent trio hayje we here, 

Laboring with zeal to make onr youth 
Champions of virtue, justice, truth. 

Willie C. Watt. 

Jabez and Quixote keep very choice wild game 
for sale. G. H. Johnston. 

Keeping before and towering above all the Ju¬ 
venile magazines, your Corporal stands un¬ 
equaled ana unexcelled. Eddie S. King. 

Seek with Justice and zeal, by every plan 
To extend the equal rights of man. C. W. S. 

Two halves, being parts of exactly equal size, 
joined make one. C. W. S. 

Tears flocked into Queen Victoria’s eyes, 

When she heard Josh Billings extemporize. 

Willie Pahibh. 

John quickly extricated his vicious zebra from 
the great swamp. Bennie Wilson. 

Eliza Jane Dexter ran away from Private 
Queer’s school to pick gooseberries. R. S. M. 

Have you seen Jack, our quiet farm dog, who 
is striped exactly like a zebra. Georgia. 

Just a word. Private Queer, nothing before 
like your excellent magazine. 

Henrietta Reed. 


“ Private Queer : I send you an alphabet sen¬ 
tence that was awarded a prize by the Youth* 
Cabinet , in ’55. ‘ O, how keen and exquisite will 
be the joy of receiving my prize.’ It contain*- 
the nine parts of speech. The sentence in tie 
July number, about the black man, was a prize 
sentence of the Cabinet. I have five years of 
the Cabinet taken by a friend, when she was :■ 
little girl. 1 love to read them, but I love The 
Corporal better. Josie, of Louisiana. 

Queen Zenobiawasajnstsoverqign,mnch liked 
except by foes. H. J. 8. 

Jump Elizabeth, and get Fred some wax very 
quick. Mary J. Slayden. 
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Sing, robin, in the quiet, dusky forest; 

Run, clear river, on your gladsome way. 
Laugh, zephyr, through the flax fields on the 
hillside; 

Be ye joyful all the summer day. Emma K. 

J. Q. Thelburg and Z. P. Vick saw my fox. 

Blanchie T. Kino. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL S VOWEL 
GAME. 

In our September number we gave a vowel 
game and offered fifty dollars in prizes to be com¬ 
peted for. Turn to that number and read a des¬ 
cription of the game and see if you cannot gain 
one or more of the ten dollar prizes. 

We close this number so early after mailing 
the last one that we have had time to receive but 
u few competing Sentences. 

One letter asks: “Must the matter sent in 
competition be all one sentence, or may we send 
several sentences, if all continue the same sub¬ 
ject in an intelligent and connected manner?” 

To the second clause of the question we 
answer yes, but nothing rambling or incoherent 
must be sent. Send an article made up of as 
many sentences as yon choose, but be Bure that 
it is all on the same subect, and all plain, intelli¬ 
gent English. 

Some have sent long lists of words like “ a 
rat, a cat and a bag; a sack, a rag and a gnat,” 
etc. Such lists of words are only nonsense, and 
cannot count in the competition. We cannot 
allow more than three such words in any one 
list. We give below the best vowel sentences re¬ 
ceived. No others have reached us that were 
worthy of being printed. 

VOWEL A. 

All that man can ask. Mat. Adams has at hand, and 


as Jack Knapp, a hack-man, that can card flax, and 
has a hat as black as tar, wants a smart, fast nag. 
Frank, a wag, and a sad rascal, alas, hands Jack a 
black cat, and asks what nag can walk as fast and as 
far as that, and can watch half as hard at a rag-man’s 
barn ; and at that Jack walks past, mad, and cracks 
a lash at a fat man that asks alms, and marks Martha 
MacNamara’s wall, that stands as stark and black as 
a wall can stand. Emma K., of Illinois. 

106 words—112 a’s and no other vowel. 

VOWEL E. 

The serene September breeze swept peerless Helen 
Chester’s velvet cheek, ere she entered the tenement 
where she expected sweet Esther Everet; when export 
Ebenezer Denver presented her seventeen red pepper-*, 
three steel pens, between three letter sheets, when- 
she sees the senseless sentence “when these ye see. 
remember, rejected me, ever esteemed Helen.” 

53 words, 110 e’s, and no other vowel. 

I like the vowel game ever so much. Wouldn’t a 
continued story (each vowel a chapter), be nice? 

Jkxntx Day, of Wisconsin. 
Private Queer says, “ Try it; such a story, 
well written, would be good.” 

Let us have some ingenious work at this game. 
Don’t defer your efforts until toward the last, or 
we may not have room to print your sentences. 
Remember we can give but a few each time, and 
many may wait till the last and then be crowded 
out. 

Please do not send, sentences on any vowel un¬ 
less you can send one longer than any one which 
has been printed on the same letter. 

No. 18.—GREAT MEN IN OBSCURITY. 

1. The violet crab is marked with beautiful colons. 

2. The goat has a beard upon the chin. 

8. Canada respects Victoria and obeys her man¬ 
dates. 

4. Prussia has had only one dynasty. 

5. My father gave me a delightful ride. 

6. The poor must have help, or terrible disaster 

may follow. Edward 8. Burgee*. 




The Reading given on page U4, (Editorial page, this number). IF. 0. C 
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Fighting against Wrong ; and fob the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. 


YOL. XI.-NOVEMBER. 1870.-NO. 5. 


THE SPHYNX. 


BT MRS. SARAH E. HEN SHAW. 



KISS!” ex- 
cl aimed 
Louise, one 
aturday 
ftern oon, 
“what a 
o o k i n g 
room! If 
person 
call, 
’d almost 
lose my very 
senses!” 
Kissie was 
one end 
of the sit¬ 
ting room, 
surrounded by her dolls, and Louise at the 
other, with a quantity of stockings which 
she was looking over and mending. For in 
Mrs. Boylston’s family, the mending was 
done in tarn by Ella and Louise. 

Kissie had helped her dolls to inspect their 
own clothes, and to decide what they should 
wear to church the next day, and was about 
making np her mind to ask Louise for a story. 
Just then there was a quick ring at the door 


bell. 


“There!” exclaimed Louise, in dismay, 
“ some one has come!” and she swept her 
work into the stocking basket, and hastily 
arranged a chair or two, saying, as she did 
so, “ Kiss, do take away your dolls.” 

But Kissie saw no reason why her dolls 
should not enjoy the call, and so she sat, un¬ 
moved, on the floor, in the midst of her 
family. 

“ Biddy, 1 ’ said Louise, as the servant came 
through the room to answer the bell, “ if it 
is any one for mother, she is out. I do hope 
it is for mother,” she added, in a lower tone, 


“ there is no fire in the parlor, and how can 
I let any straDger come in here?” 

Biddy was already at the door, and some 
one evidently Inquired for Mrs. Boylston, 
for, to Louis’s great relief, Bridget was heard 
replying, 44 8he’s gone out, sir.” But there 
was a little farther parleying* a little hesita¬ 
tion, then a step into the hall, and Biddy 
ushered In, upon the discomfited Louise, a 
young man with a book under his arm. 

44 A canvasser for some new publication,” 
thought Louise. “ Mother is out, and I have 
no money ; I will tell him so, and get rid of 
him directly.” 

But the young man sat down without in¬ 
vitation, and, as if he had no intention of 
leaving, opened his book, and drew out a 
pencil. He was evidently a foreigner, and 
he had an insufferable air of familiarity. 

44 ’Ow many persons are you in this fam¬ 
ily?” he said, preparing to write. “I am 
taking the census,” he added, seeing the 
look of annoyance and hesitation in Louise’s 
face, and the wonder with which Kissie’s 
was overspread. 

Thus appealed to, Louise replied, 44 Eight.” 

The young man wrote it down in his 
book. 

44 ’Ow many males ? *Ow many females ?” 
he asked, rapidly, and wrote as Louise re¬ 
plied. 44 Any hover seventy ?” he asked, 
throwing in a liberal supply of h’s. 

44 Yes, one.” 

He wrote again. -“Any between seventy, 
and sixty?” 

Louise shook her head. 

44 Between sixty and fifty?” 

44 1 believe not, sir,” said Louise. 

“Between fifty and forty?” 

44 Yes, one.” 

“Male or female?” 


Entered, according to Act of Congress , in the gear 1870, by Sewell Miller , in the Office qf the 

Librarian qf Congress, at Washington. 
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“A lady,” said Louise, shortly, thinking 
of the mother to whom 6he referred. 

“Between forty and thirty?” continued 
the young man, inquiringly. 

“No sir.” • 

“ Between thirty and twenty ?” 

“Two, I suppose,” said Louise, thinking 
of Bridget and Caesar. 

“ Between twenty and ten?” 

The questions came so rapidly that Louise 
stopped to take breath. “ O yes,” interposed 
Kissie, eagerly, “there is Ella, and you, 
and”— 

Louise scowled at Kissie, to enforce silence, 
and answered, stiffly, “ Yes sir, three.” 

“Any under ten?” 

“ One,” replied Louise. 

“ And all my dollies,” added Kiss, with a 
wave of her hand toward them. 

“ Any colored persons?” asked the young 
man. 

“ One,” replied Louise. 

“ Any foreigners?” 

“ One,” she again answered. 

“ Any deaf, or dumb, or blind, or insane ?” 
he asked, making a pause after each ad¬ 
jective. 

“ No sir,” said Louise, getting more and 
more dignified. 

“Any follow any trade?” 

“ No sir.” 

“All able to read and write?” 

“ All but one, I think,” said Louise, re¬ 
membering the letters she had written to 
“ Auld Ireland,” for Bridget. 

“Any one died in this family the last 
year?” said the young man, cheerfully. 

“ No sir.” 

“ Yes,” interposed Kissie, “ my kitten.” 

Again Louise frowned. The young man 
took no heed, but went on. 

“ ’ Avc you any lands or ’ouses belonging 
to this family ?” 

“ I believe 60 ,” said Louise. 

“What?” asked the young man. 

“ Really, I do not know, exactly,” replied 
Louise, with rising indignation. 

“ Any money in bank or at interest?” 

“I believe so, but cannot tell you what,” 
replied Louise. 

“Any hincomefrom any other sources ?” 
persisted the young man. 

“ Indeed sir,” said Louise, rising, “ if you 
want to know all these particulars, you will 
have to call when my mother is at home.” 
And she hastened out of the room, very red 
in the face, leaving the young man sitting 
there, with his book open before him. 

The census taker lingered a few minutes, 
to ask Kissie when her mamma would be at 


home, and left, saying that he would call 
another day. 

At Cousin Will’s next call, Kissie said, sud¬ 
denly, “ A man took Louise’s senses, yes¬ 
terday.” 

“ A man took Louise’s senses!” exclaimed 
Cousin Will, his imagination vibrating be¬ 
tween the idea of chloroform and the garote. 

Then Louise told the story of the young 
man who dropped his h’s, raising many a 
smile as she did 60 . “ And I should like to 
know,” she said, “ what is the use of such 
abominable impertinence, and what right 
anyone can have to come into people’s houses 
and ask such questions?” 

Cousin Will shrugged his shoulders. 

“I suppose,” said Ella, “the man had a 
right because he was appointed to take the 
census; but why he should ask so many 
questions on all sorts of family matters, I do 
not see any more than Louise does.” 

“What is it to take the senses?” asked 
Kissie. 

“ Not senses, census,” remonstrated Fred. 

“Well, what is it?” persisted Kissie, ap¬ 
pealing to her mother, who replied, 

“ It is counting the number of inhabitants 
Of any state or country, my daughter.” 

“It is an abomination,” added Louise. 

“We have high authority for it,” inter¬ 
rupted dear grandmother, in her gentle way. 
“Moses numbered the children of Israel, 
you remember, when they came out of 
Egypt.” 

“ Ah!” said mother, a little slyly, “ so did 
David, and was punished for it.” 

“I wish those who do it now could be 
punished for it,” added Louise. 

“ Really, you seem to disapprove the cen¬ 
sus very much,” said Cousin Will. “ What 
is your objection to it ?” 

“ Its impertinence,” said Louise. “ If I had 
it to do over again I would not answer those 
absurd questions.” 

“Then you would subject yourself to a 
fine of thirty dollars for each refusal,” re¬ 
turned Cousin Will. 

“ But I would not pay the fine.” 

“ Then you would subject yourself to im¬ 
prisonment. You see,” said Cousin Will, 
“ that a man who takes the senses, as Kissie 
says, is a sort of modern 6phynx. Did you 
ever hear of the sphynx, Kissie ? It was a 
great creature with the face of a woman, 
and the body of a lion, and the wings of an 
eagle. It came to the city of Thebes, on 
purpose to ask questions, and every time 
that it was not answered aright, it ate some¬ 
body up.” 

Kissie looked as though she was about to 
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aak some questions herself, but Louise inter¬ 
posed. 

44 That sphynx was not much more disa¬ 
greeable than the one who asked me so 
many questions/’ she said; 44 and do tell me 
the use of it all/’ she added, incredulously. 

“The sense of the census,” chimed in 
Fred. 44 That is the question, and if you do 
not answer it, Cousin Will, you will be in 
danger,'for Kissie wants to eat you up 
already,” he added, noticing the little girl 
hanging about him. 

“In the first place,” said Cousin Will, 
smiling, as he drew Kissie to his side, 44 your 
very laws and llberUaa depend upon the 
census.” 

Louise looked surprised. 

44 For it is by means of the census,” he 
continued, 14 that what is called the congres¬ 
sional apportionment is made. Two pretty 
long words, Kissie, are they not? But I 
think I can make you understand them.” 

Thus appealed to, Kissie nestled a little 
closer to Cousin Will, and gave him her un¬ 
divided attention. 

44 Ours is, as you know, Kissie, a represent¬ 
ative government. That means that instead 
of going to Washington ourselves to make 
the laws, we send men there who represent 
us, or stand in our place, and make the laws 
for us. These are called our 4 representa¬ 
tives.* Do you understand, Kissie ?” 

The child nodded. 

41 Now, if, say for every one hundred thou¬ 
sand grown-up people we send one repre¬ 
sentative, do you not see that in a few years 
there might have grown up in a State a hun¬ 
dred thousand children who would have no 
representative at all, unless something was 
done about it ?” 

Again Kissie nodded, and Fred began to 
look extremely interested. He expected to 
be of age, some of these days, himself. 

44 So,” continued Cousin Will, 44 every ten 
years we count our people, or, as it is called, 
we 4 take the census.’ Then we say that we 
will allow one representative to every so 
many thousand people, during the next ten 
years, or until the next census. During the 
last ten years it has been one to about one 
hundred and twenty thousand.” 

44 And that is what the papers mean when 
they talk about 4 fixing the JutsiS of repre¬ 
sentation/ ” said Fred. 44 1 never really 
understood it before.” 

44 Yes,” said Cousin Will, “aDd when you 
remember that^sorae of the 8tates are found 
to have stood still, or even to have lost in 
numbers, and some others to have grown 
from a small population to an immense one, 


you can see how important the census be¬ 
comes. Once, Massachusetts and Virginia 
had the largest number of people, therefore 
the most representatives, therefore the most 
for or against any law. Then Illinois was a 
small territory, now 6he numbers more pop¬ 
ulation ihan either ;* then she had scarcely 
any voice at all in making the laws, now her 
voice is weighty, and the votes of her repre¬ 
sentatives count heavily.” 

44 But,” said Ella, 44 really, I don’t see, 
Cousin Will, what law making, or 4 the basis 
of representation/ has to do with ohr bank 
stock and our ages. The 4 sphynx ? asked 
how old we all are, and how much money 
we have.” 

• Cousin Will’s look called a blush into Ella’s 
face, as he said, 44 You surely don’t mind 
telling your age, Ella.” 

44 No,” said Louise, quickly, 44 but she 
minds being asked it. It is impertinence; it 
is impudence. And then the abominable, 
free-and-easy way the creature put on—the 
way he looked at me! the tone of his voice— 
any one died here this year ?” she said, mim¬ 
icking. 

44 It must be confessed,” returned Cousin 
Will, laughing, 44 that the Chesterfields of our 
country are not, for the most part, engaged 
in the census business. And if those who 
are engaged in it seem to put trying and del¬ 
icate questions with a certain relish, it must 
not beset down as the fault of the govern¬ 
ment. When Fred and I are assistant mar¬ 
shals, you will hear us say, after a bow of 
the most approved kind, 4 Madamoiselle, will 
you be so kind as to hint at the number of 
summers which have blossomed around your 
sunny head, and at the number of greenbacks 
per annum which you condescend to make 
suffice for your daintiness V Then we shall 
blush and hold our hats before our faces 
while you make reply.” 

All laughed at this picture of high-bred 
census taking. 

44 Grandmother,” said Ella, 44 according to 
Kissie, you must have had your ‘senses’ 
taken mnny times.” 

“The first census was taken in 1790,” re¬ 
plied grandmother, 44 five years before I was 
born. I do not remember the next one—I 
was only five years old in 1800—but I remem¬ 
ber them all from the year 1810.” 

44 Did they ask all sorts of questions then ?” 
inquired Louise. 

“ No,” 6aid grandmother, “ each time the 
census has been taken, the questions have 
become more minute. They never used to 
ask about people’s property.” 

44 1 suppose it is a great expense to take 
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the census,” said Mrs. Boylston. 44 1 noticed 
the other day, in some of the papers, that 
the one now in progress is expected to cost 
a million and a half of dollars.” 

“Yes,” said Cousin Will, “and therefore 
government seeks to make the most of it. 
It is a splendid opportunity for learning many 
things important to be known. Property is 
inquired into in order to arrive at an esti¬ 
mate of the resources of the country ; and 
since the last war we realize the importance 
of this point. Business is investigated be¬ 
cause of its bearing on commerce, and 
through that on our revenue.” 

*' 4 But I do not see the use of asking about 
one’s parentage, and the color of one’s eyes, 
and how old one is,” protested Louise. 

44 There is Use lb it,” Cousin Will returned. 
“Parentage is inquired into for the pur¬ 
pose of learning what proportion foreigners 
bear to native Americans, and to each other. 
And whether there are more black eyes or 
blue ones, with the different temperaments 
belonging to each, and also how many of 
those who are born live to reach different 
ages, are questions interesting and impor¬ 
tant not only to a particular country, but to 
science and the world at large.” 

‘‘Really,” said Louise, “ If I had known 
all this I would have been more polite to my 
visitor, yesterday. It was because I did not 
understand the matter that I thought him 
so impertinent. Let him come again ! Let 
him ask as many questions as the sphynx 
herself, or itself—which is it, Cousin Will ?— 
they shall all be answered.” 

44 Cousin Will, tell me about that,” plead¬ 
ed Kissie. 

44 About what ? the sphynx?” 

44 Yes—did it ask hard questions ?” 

44 Some say it asked several, and some that 
it put forth but one. Fred, Louise, did you 
ever hear the sphynx’s riddle ?” 

No, neither of them had heard it. 

44 Perhaps you would like to try whether 
you are any better at guessing than the 
Thebans were. This was the sphynx’s riddle: 
What animal is that which goes on four feet 
in the morning, on two at noon, and on three 
at night?” 

44 0,1 have heard that,” said Louise. “The 
answer is man; man creeps on all fours in 
the morning of life, goes upright at its noon, 
and in the evening of life uses a crutch.” 

“Did anyone guess it at Thebes?” asked 
Louise. 

44 Yes; hut there is a sad story connected 
with that.” 

“ O, do tell it!” cried Kissie, eager, as 
usual, for a story. 


Cousin Will said he had not time, he must 
go. While Kissie hung around him, he was 
saying, 44 Ella, if I were to put a sphynx’s 
question to you, would you answer it ?” 

44 That would depend on the punishment 
for not answering aright,” replied Ella. 

44 Ah 1” said Cousin Will, “The punish¬ 
ment, in that case, would fall on me.” 


THE SUNRISE. 

BT A. MACDOXALD. 

Mabelle, daintiest child of all. 

With fair little faog, and quaint little ways. 
Clasping my hand inter fingers small. 

Said; “Aunty, ode of these summer days. 
When it is pleasant as pleasant can be, 

And the sky is Just as blue as your eyes. 
Will you go to the quarry hill with me 
Ever so early, to see the sun rise ? 

“ For in all my life,” (she was nine last May,) 
“ I never have seen the sun rise yet!” 

So away from her dreams in the early gray 
Of a morning in June I called my pet. 

The clover blooms were dewily bright. 

The breezes slept in the treetops tall. 

The dawn was flushed with pale pink light, 
And the silence of morning was over all. 

The sweetbriar scattered a perfumed shower 
From its arching sprays, as we climbed the 
hill; 

The leveret looked from his ferny bower; 

The stream in the valley ran bright and still. 
Thoughts too deep for the childish heart 
Were born of the morning hush and thrill; 
With luminous eyes and lips apart, ^ 

She stood on the crest of the rocky hill. 

Out of the east the heralds came. 

With pennons of purple, amber, and rose; 
Then waving lines and lances of flame. 

And the gray mist fled from its radiant foes. 
And the sun arose to the laugh of the breeze. 
The song of birds, and the ripple of streams; 
And we heard the welcome of whispering trees. 
Waving their arms in the morning gleams. 

My darling awaked from her rapture trance. 

As she clung to me in a close embrace. 

“ Aunty, the sunrise is God’s own glance. 

And the glory of morn is the light of His 
face? 

And oh! I was thinking if only I 
Could be like the sunrise every day. 

And brighten my home as it brightens the sky! 
Do you think I could be like it, aunty, say?” 

From her sea-side home, many miles away. 
Writes Mabelle, “ I’m happy as happy can be. 
For this morning I heard my father say. 

1 The mantle of sunshine hath fallen on thee.’ 
There is sometimes a day when the world goes 
wrong. 

And sometimes tears to my eyes will start— 
But, aunty, the gray mist never stays long. 

For I carry the sunrise in my heart!” 
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SUSIE LOGAN’S STORY. 


BY ANNIE BELL. 


This is my story, and I am Susie Logan. 
Susie Logan isn’t a very pretty name, espe-. 
cially when brother George calls me Susan 
Jane. Susan Jane is my true name, but I 
don’t think it’s fair for George to twit me* 
of it. 

Father calls me Bridget, and mother calls 
me Pet; but Uncle Charlie calls me “ Little 
Heroine,” and that’s the best name of all. 

I like it, because what I did makes him call 
me so, and that is what my story is about. 

Papa, mamma, Nell, George, me, and 
Bobett, live in the city. We are all nice 
folks, but Bobett is the nicest. She was a 
Christmas present, four years ago, and her 
hair is all curly and shiney, and she is just as 


cunning. She never stays still in one place 
a minute, and so wc call her Bobett. 

Every summer we go in the country to see 
Grandma Rexford. We all like to go. 
Mamma said once that it is her old home, 
and contains many things that are treasures 
in her eyes. Then papa laughed, and said 
44 he himself found a treasure there, once.” 
Mamma blushed when he said that; I don’t 
see why, though. 

Nell likes the farm because there are great 
groves on it, with dark, shady places in 
them. George likes the horses, I like every¬ 
thing, and I suppose Bobett likes the change. 
Anyhow, we have good times. 

Uncle Charlie used to tease me when I 
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made mistakes about the names of things. 
He laughed when I called the old turkey 
with a red hood on, a “ gobletand be¬ 
cause I thought the fanning machines were 
to keep us cool. I know a great deal, now, 
though. 

, The cars run through .the farm only a little 
way from the house, and that came near 
making us a great deal of trouble, onee. 
Here is where my story begins. I suspect 
you think I have been a long time getting 
at it, but I never tried to tell one before. 

Last summer, when we were all at grand¬ 
ma’s, I was eight years old, and Bobett was 
only three. We had a great deal of fun, 
Bobett and me. We played keep house, we 
swung, we did about everything, only we 
never went to the railroad track. We wanted 
to go, but mamma never allowed us. She let 
us go to the top of the bank ahd look down 
through the fence, but that was all. We 
always used to run to see the cars go by. 
How Bobett would jump and laugh ! All 
the while, though, we kept wishing we could 
go just once down the bank. We minded 
good, though. We did mind retd good for a 
long while, and then something happened 
that has kept us afraid of railroad tracks 
ever since. 

One day, when everyone was out of sight, 
we went to the bank tp see a train go by. 
Mother didn’t care for that, and we only 
meant to look. After it had passed, we sat 
down and looked at the track. That wasn’t 
much fun. Then wx rolled little stones 
down; and all at once Bobett stuck her hat 
through the fence and rolled that down the 
bank, too. I tell you I was scared. Bobett 
wasn’t a bit, though. 

“Now,” says she, “you and I will have 
to go down after it.” 

At first, I thought we would, and then I 
made up my mind that it would certainly be 
wrong, no matter if Bobett’s hat was there, 
so I said, 

“ No, Bobett, I shall go straight and tell 
mother, and she will get it for you.” 

Then Bobett began to cry. 

“ I’ll be mad at you forever’n’ ever, if you 
do, 8usie Logan. I threw that hat down 
a-purpose, and ma’ll give me a talking to. 
Don’t tell, please.” 

She always says “please” so coaxey, that 
I promised right off. 

“ It was very wicked, Bobett,” I told her, 
“ but I’ll send George for it, by and by, and 
won’t tell.” 

Then I thought, because I was older, that 
I ought to scold her some; so I told her if 
she ever, ever did anything so bad again, I 


should surely tell. I said, “ Bobett, it will 
be my duty.” 

And 6he told me I was “ putting on airs.” 

Weil, we left the hat, and ran off into the 
garden. After awhile she went away, and I 
sat down in the grass. I remember how 
queer the clouds looked—all streaky, and 
then like snow banks, and angels, and all 
sorts of thing*. I forgot it was so long, till 
I heard the cars whistle. They always whis¬ 
tled at a place quite a good way off. I ran 
for Bobett to go with me to see them, for I 
was sure her hat would be all spoiled. I 
called her a good many times, but she didn’t 
come. Then I went alone. I got to the 
bank and looked down. O, my dear, you’ll 
be scared-when I tell you! There was 
Bobett, on the track, with her foot fast, and 
she was crying. I thought I was going to 
scream, but I didn’t. I just ran fast and got 
where she was. I said, 

“ Don’t cry, Bobett, and I’ll pull you out.” 

The cars were a good way off, yet, and 
I thought I could. I pulled, and pulled, and 
pulled, but couldn’t get her loose. . 

Then I didn’t know what I should do. All 
the while the train was coming, and no one 
was there but Bobett and me. All at once 
I thought. I said, , 

“ Bobett, hold still till I untie your shoe.” 

Then I began to untie it. It was a high 
shoe, and I was afraid I never could do it. 
I tell you, the cars flew, and so did my fin¬ 
gers. I never saw a train go so fast or look 
so big. Bobett was crying, and I was hur¬ 
rying, and after a long while I could pull 
out her foot. I pulled so hard that we both 
fell over and rolled Into the ditch by the 
side of the track. Then the engine whistled 
hard, and went by. 

Mamma and Uncle Charlie came running 
down the bank, and the train ’most stopped; 
and Bobett and me screamed while they car¬ 
ried us up to the house. 

Ever since then, Uncle Charlie has called 
me “ Little Heroineand this is the end 
of my story, only Bobett’s hat and shoe 
weren’t hurt a bit. 

4 

Who has not noticed a law of nature, that 
nearly all productions of the earth grow up¬ 
ward ? Some plants and vines spread hori¬ 
zontally, and hug the earth, but they seldom 
receive admiration, and are only thought of 
as coarse and groveling. So it is with man. 
To be useful and respected, he must grow 
upward—in mind, as well as in stature ; or 
else remain coarse and unrefined. It should 
be his constant aim to become a noble being, 
mentaliy, morally, and physically. 
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MY GRANDPA. 

BT DR. CHARLES JEWETT. 

DEDICATED TO “THE BANDS OF HOPE.” 
Few boys have Grandpas as good as mine, 

He is eighty years‘old, to be sure; 

Yet he has never meddled with whisky or wine, 
Bnt drank of the water pure. 

He does not chew, or smoke, or snuff 
Tobacco, but hates the poison stuff, 

So he's hale and hearty, and hobbles about, 

And though rather lame, it is not with the gout. 
Very few, of his age, are half so stout ; 

Of course he ain’t spry as he used to be 
When he was a boy like you and me. 

He used to go out with us boys to the grove. 

To gather the nuts as they fell. 

But now he's too lame, so he sits by the stove. 
And the queerest stories he’ll tell, 

Of how, when a boy, he could climb with ease, 
To the very tops of the tallest trees, 

And shake down the walnuts as oft as he'd please; 
But now old Grandpa ain't smart at all, 

And scarcely^an climb o'er the garden wall. 

He laughs at the pranks we children play, 

And seems so happy and glad; 

And he tells us all about the way 
They played ’em when he was a lad. 

How they built snow forts, and stormed 'em, too; 
How they scuffled and scrambled, and snow-balls 
flew. 

And all the wild frolics the boys went through. 
Why, boys, we laughed till our sides were sore, 
While he told all that and a great deal more. 

He once had a horse, I heard him say, 

That was famous for speed and power. 

When hitched to a gig, light wagon, or sleigh, 

He could trot his ten miles to the hour. 

Bnt now “ Old Gray,'* with his shambling pace, 
He thinks In the very best horse in the place. 
Though you’d loose if you bet on Ms legs for a 
race. 

But Grandpa would choose, tor a drive, " Old 
Grey," 

Before the best horse you have seen to-day. 

One day, as he sat in the old armchair, 

(From the yard he had just come in,) 

And dear old Grandma was combing his hair, 

She chucked him under the chin, 

And, said she, “good man, your locks were 
brown 

And very much thicker, on temples and crown, 
When first you came to this blessed old town. 
You were then Just twenty, and rather wild 
And Grandpa looked up in her face and smile:!. 
He gave us a temperance talk, last week, 

About thousands destroyed by drink; 

And as he talked, I saw on his cheek 
A tear, and I could but think. 

That, perhaps, some loved one, bright and fair; 

A brother, or son, had been caught in the snare, 
Yet, to ask him about it, I did not dare. 

But I'll tell you what, boys, I have heard enough 
To make me afraid of the poison stuff. 


Our lips no wine shall ever pass, 

Nor ale to muddle our brains. 

Poor swearing Sam, may swallow his glass, 
And be an old bloat for his pains. 

Our drink shall be of the crystal spring, 

For poor house board Is not the thing. 

Or the gallows rope a desirable swing 

The poor house, and poison, and gallows rope, 

Will never be used for our “ Band of Hope." 


FIGHTING THE ENEMY. 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
CHAPTER V. 

Billy Shaw was In the post office, waiting 
for Crooks to deliver Aunt Marcia’s letters 
and papers to his keeping. The summer’s 
work was already over ; the apples gather¬ 
ed, the corn husked, and everything on the 
farm made snug and comfortable, in prepar¬ 
ation for the long New England winter, yet 
Aunt Marcia kept Billy Shaw, and people 
really began to wonder at it. 

“ Well, William,’* said Squire Howells, un¬ 
folding his weekly paper, 14 so you are still 
with Miss Marcia, hey ?” 

“Yes, sir,’’said Billy, pleased, as he al¬ 
ways was, when any of the villagers ac¬ 
knowledged his new respectability by calling 
him William. 

“Nice place,” said the Squire, running his 
eye down the first page ; 44 going to stay all 
winter, I reckon ?” 

44 Yes, sir,” said Billy, “I’m going to 
school with Jonas.” 

44 Glad to hear It,” said the Squire, hearti¬ 
ly. “Hullo! here’s a nice mess! The 
Washbume property to be sold at auction ; 
how’s that, Crooks ?” 

44 O, it’s the young fellow’s doings,” said 
Mr. Crooks, 44 1 could have told you a year 
ago what it would come to. What with 
drinking and high living, he has run through 
every cent the old man left him, and more 
too.” 

44 It’s a pity,” said the Squire, compassion¬ 
ately ; 44 such a fine boy as he was. I knew 
he Was pretty wild, but I always believed 
he’d reform.” 

“It’s the Washbume blood,” said Mr. 
Crocks ; “they don’t never turn back when 
they get to going. The old man drank, but 
he had head enough to carry it, and looked 
sharp after his business, too. I never bad 
much faith in your reformed drunkards— 
they all go back to the bottom of the hill 
sooner or later,” added Mr. Crooks, grimly, 
as if he took a satisfaction in the fact. 

44 Some hold on,” said the Squire, 44 there’s 
West—he was as far down as anybody.” 
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44 He ain't dead yet,” said Mr. Crooks, sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“ By the way, West speaks in the city to¬ 
morrow night,” said the Squire suddenly. 
44 I’d go in and hear him if I could leave. I 
tell you, he knows how to touch a man’s 
heart. I’d give fifty dollars to bring him 
out here and set him talking to some of our 
folks.” 

The 8quire just glanced up from his paper 
at Billy, and cleared his throat with a little 
embarrassment, but Billy looked at him 
with his whole face full of eager interest. 

“Mr. Howells,” said he, following the 
Squire to the wagon, 44 is that the great tem¬ 
perance lecturer that you told Charley 
about ?” 

44 Yea,” said Mr. Howells, 44 the greatest 
temperance lecturer in the world, I do 
believe.” 

‘‘And do you suppose he would come 
here?” asked Billy, with growing excite¬ 
ment. 

44 Come here,” exclaimed the Squire in as¬ 
tonishment. 44 Why, people flock to hear 
him by thousands ; the largest halls in the 
cities are crowded, and they pay him a hun¬ 
dred dollars a night. Wouldn’t it be queer 
if he should come out here to talk to a few 
country folks ?” 

Squire Howells laughed as he gathered up 
his lines, and said, good naturedly, 

44 You hurry and grow up, William. I 
shouldn’t wonder If you should make a 
famous temperance lecturer yourself.” 

The streets of the city of L. were bright 
with lamps twinkling from whirling car¬ 
riages, shining from long rows of lamp 
posts, and blazing from show windows ; and 
in the cheerful gleam crowds of comers and 
goers passed to and fro along the side¬ 
walks. Here and there a large handbill an¬ 
nounced a lecture for the evening, and direct¬ 
ed people to buy tickets at certain book¬ 
stores. A boy of fifteen, making his way 
slowly up one of the principal streets, stop¬ 
ped at one of these handbills, and read it 
carefully, then turned into the nearest book¬ 
store with the inquiry, 

44 Can you tell me where Mr. West is 
stopping V 1 

The proprietor glanced at the boy’s coarse, 
dusty clothes, and answered, carelessly 
44 probably at the Earl House, or the City 
Hotel.” 

Ten minutes later the same lusty boy was 
waiting with a trembling heart while a 
waiter at the Earl House announced to the 
great lecturer, 

44 A boy waiting to see you, sah.” 


44 Some one from the committee ?” inquired 
Mr. West. 

44 Boy from the country, I reckon, sah, M 
said the shrewd waiter, who had taken 
Billy’s measure at the first glance ; 44 says he 
won’t 6ent send no message, and wants to 
see you hisself.” 

44 He must wait, then,” said the great man. 
44 No, stop; I’ll see him up here five min¬ 
utes,” and Billy 8haw stood face to‘face with 
the man he had come twenty miles to find. 
44 Well, my, boy, what is it ?” said Mr.West, 
kindly, and Billy only felt his knees shake, 
and his lips grow stiff, and could hardly 
manage to put into a few common place words 
the request that Mr. West would come out 
to Cedarville and lecture. How absurd it 
seemed now that he should ever have 
thought of such a thing, and though the 
lecturer meant to be very kind, he could not 
help a little smile of amusement as he drew 
from Billy that Cedarville was only a little 
country town, twenty miles away from the 
railroad ; and that nobody had sent Billy, or 
knew of his coming. Nobody but Aunt 
Marcia, who had kept his secret with sub¬ 
lime faith in what the earnest, boy could do, 
and who was praying for his success in her 
silent fashion at that very moment. Very 
courteously the lecturer stated to Billy the 
impossibility of granting his request, telling 
him how few people he could reach by spend¬ 
ing his time in such small places ; how his 
nights were engaged for the whole winter; 
and as Billy listened, it all seemed reasona¬ 
ble, yet his heart grew heavy in his breast, 
and it seemed to him he was suffocating in 
that warm, luxurious room. There was a 
quick rap at the door. 

44 Supper, sah,” said the waiter ; and Billy 
turned to go away. 

44 Good night, my boy,” said the lecturer, 
kindly; 44 I’m very sorry for your disap¬ 
pointment.” 

In that instant Billy Shaw forgot his bash¬ 
fulness—forget everything but his own er¬ 
rand, and seizing the lecturer’s hand, burst 
out in a perfect passion of entreaty. 

44 O, Mr. West, do come and save my 
father!” 

There was no lack of words now; they 
poured out in a torrent, as he told his pitkhl 
story of the ruin that had been wrought in 
his family, of the curse that was dragging 
them all down, and how he had sworn by 
the grave of his little sister to fight the cruel 
enemy as long as he had breath. He told of 
the boys’ temperance society, and the efforts 
they were making to save the children from 
following in the steps of their fathers ; and 
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when he paused, pale, tearful, and almost 
breathless, there were tears In the eyes of his 
listener, too. 

44 See here, my boy,” said Mr. West, taking 
out his memoranda, and running it over, 
44 two weeks from now I shall be somewhere 
in this vicinity over the Sabbath, on my way 
back from the west. If some of your peo¬ 
ple will meet me here With a carriage, and 
bring me back in time for the train on Mon¬ 
day, I will come out to Cedarville and speak 
on Sunday evening.” 

44 They’ll do it; O, Iknow they will,” said 
Billy, eagerly. “Cap’n Taylor or 8quire 
Howells —” 

v Very well, then; now I must go to my 
supper, and you see that every man, woman 
and child in the neighborhood comes out. 
As for you, sir, you keep on fighting the 
enemy, and I’ll warrant you will be more 
than a match for him in Cedarville.” 

“Mr. West,” said BUly, half bewildered 
with his success, “ would you give a note, 
just a few words, to say you really are com¬ 
ing, because I’m afraid people won’t believe 
it—seems as if I couldn’t hardly believe it 
myself.” 

Billy left the Earl House, armed with a 
note to Squire Howells, and bearing also a 
ticket to the lecture of that evening. Peo¬ 
ple of culture and refinement, plain, plod- 
*di»g workers, and men in almost every stage 
of progress on the road to ruin, crowded the 
brilliantly-lighted hall, and laughed and 
wept, and shuddered, as they were touched 
by the eloquence of the speaker; but no one 
noticed the dusty country boy, who sat in 
an obscure corner, almost breathless as he 
listened and thought, “ O, he will save my 
father—he surely will.”* 

Almost utterly exhausted, and covered 
from head to foot with the dust of the long 
road, Billy reached home, and dropped upon 
a bench on the porch. Aunt Mercia seized 
*him by the hand and gave him just as fer¬ 
vent and hearty a greeting as she would 
have bestowed upon Jonas, and listened to 
his story, wiping her eyes on her checkered 
apron. 

“ He’s a good man,” was her brief com¬ 
ment. “ Now, come right in and haveyyour 
supper, Billy. I believe the Lord put it into 
your hear^to go, and he can bring good out 
oV it, though we mustn’t set too much by 
any human instrument.” 

Squire Howells could hardly believe the 
evidence of his eyes and ears, but he was 
convinced at last, and if ever a country 6ide 
was thoroughly roused, it was Cedarville, 
by the news that the great temperance lec¬ 


turer was actually coming to address them. 
One or two individuals shook their heads 
and talked about desecrating the Sabbath 
by such doings, but 3quire Howells was 
ready for them with the old lesson of pull¬ 
ing the ox or the ass out of the ditch, and 
nobody could say that even old Rooney was 
not as well worth saving as an ass. 

“Coming out to the lecture to-morrow 
night,” asked Captain Taylor of Jakey Neal. 

“ To be sure; to be sure,” said the old 
man, with his half-dr unken leer. 44 1 ain’t 
opposed to the temperance folks ; I believe 
in temperance for them that’s used to it. 
I’m pretty much like the ’poetle Paul, my¬ 
self; my sperrit is willin’, but my flesh is 
weak.” 

Esquire Howells, from his comfortable Car¬ 
riage, looked down on the shabby old drunk¬ 
ard with considerable amusement, but he 
wgs wholly unprepared for his next remark. 

“See here, now, 8qulre,” said'Jakey, 
“s’pose when this ’ere lecturer gets us old 
repr’bates all laid out, he turns round and 
gives you respect’ble sinners a dab, along of 
your bottled ale, and madam’s cur’nt wine, 
and brandy peaches. Lor ! wouldn’t there 
be a squirmin’ ?” 

He gave a short chuckle of amusement, 
and then added, in a deprecating tone, 

44 Not that there’s any hurt in such little 
things, not by any means; but, I’ve heard 
something about a mustard seed that grew to 
be a big tree. Nobody’d ever think it, now, 
to look at a mustard seedand Jakey went 
on his way with th&deepest gravity, as if he 
was meditating profoundly on the miracle. 

“ That old fellow isn’t half as much of a 
fool as people suppose,” said the Squire 
to himself, as he drove off. 44 1 shouldn’t 
wonder if we did get a rap, though I don’t 
believe in carrying temperance, or anything 
else, to extremes.” 

44 We shall see you at the meeting house 
to-morrow night, I suppose, Mr. Rooney,” 
said the Squire, as he passed the brewery. 

44 No, sir, you won’t,” said old Rooney, 
gruffly. “I shall attend to my own busi¬ 
ness, and other folks would do better to at¬ 
tend to theii4.” 

But old Rooney did come to the lecture, 
for Jakey Neal persuaded him it never would 
do to let the temperance folks think they 
were afraid of them; the best way was to 
put on a bold front, and Just face it out. 

44 Let ’em talk, says I; I’ll ’gree to all they 
can say, so where’s the quarrel T* 

44 That’s so,” agreed Rooney; and he came 
with the rest to the meeting house, and sat 
scowling about him to bide his secret uneasi- 
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ness, while every nook and comer of the 
house was gradually filled. 

“Massy sakes; where do they all come 
from? and If there ain’t the Mileses, from 
way over by Johnson’s Grove; how an earth 
did they get here?” 

The boys of the temperance society could 
tell how they got there. For three hours 
Jonas, and Billy, and Charley Howells hod 
been scouring the country in every direction, 
bringing down load after load from the scat¬ 
tered farm houses, until It really seemed as 
if the whole population had been brought 
In for ten miles. By the.request of the lec¬ 
turer, the officers of the boys* temperance 
society sat upon the stand with him, and 
Charley Howells, with all the ease and self- 
possession in the world, iqtroduced him to 
the audience. 

There was only one thing to mar the sue-, 
cess, and that was known only to a few of 
the gathered throng. At th% last moment, 
Billy 8haw’s father had disappeared, and 
though Billy searched for him in every direc¬ 
tion, he could find nothing of him. Aunt 
Marcia tried to comfort him, for the disap¬ 
pointment was almost too bitter to bear. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if he meant to come 
by himself,” she said, “and maybe it’s best 
so; at any rate, the work is the Lord’s, and 
now we’ve done our part, we*must just wait 
and see. He don’t get discouraged, He waits.” 

And Billy waited, watching every one that 
came in, peering into every obscure comer, 
till at last he forgot even his own father in 
the wonderftil eloquence that chained every 
heart, and hushed every breath in the crowd¬ 
ed house. 

As Jakey Neal had prophesied, the “ re¬ 
spectable sinners” got their portion, and 
they quailed in utter condemnation before it. 
The drunkard makers got their portion, and 
few dared to look at old Rooney’s face, so 
white and convulsed it was with fear and 
anger. But when he told the story, and 
painted the picture of the drunkard’s pro¬ 
gress, goaded by fHends down the terrible 
road to ruin, then women sobbed, and strong 
men groaned and trembled. They v ere not 
a congregation of city people, • f h • ;ad se- 
comed accus~ oneu to sensations), i d hard 
cned by exci ement, but fresh, simple, coun¬ 
try folks, of plain speech and quiet hhbits of 
thought; and in all their lives they had 
never been so wrought upon. 

For an instant after the speaker ceased, 
there was perfect silence, then the tall form 
of Squire Howells rose up in the congre¬ 
gation. 

“ Neighbors,” said he, “ we have not been 


half in earnest about this matter. We have 
been fighting with one hand only, and I, for 
one, feel like setting aside the old scores and 
taking a fresh start. Here is the pledge of 
the boys’ temperance society; who wiil 
come up and sign it ? I put my name down 
for one. I’ve always called myself a (eiA- 
peranee man, but some of you know I never 
signed the pledge. I liked my glass of cider 
after dinner, and I wouldn’t believe it hurt 
me, but I feel afraid I’ve been a stumbling 
block to some of my neighbors.” 

“ That'* so, Squire!" said Jakey Neal, fer¬ 
vently, wiping his eyes on his ragged sleeve. 

“ Well, you shall never say that again, my 
friend,” said the Squire, flushing a little. 
“ So come right up here, Jakey Neal, and put 
your name down under mine.” 

“O, Lori” said Jakey, coming forward. 
“ I’d jest as soon sign it as not; but, bless 
you, it won’t do the least grain of good. 
Why, look here, neighbor, I’ve come to that 
pass that I ain’t no more ’sponsible than a 
yearlin’ calf. I’m like the man in the Scrip- 
ter’ that was possessed of a legion of devils, 
that led him about and flung him into the 
fire. I ain’t good for any airthly thing, with¬ 
out it is to be a warnin’ to my boys.” 

At this moment old Rooney rose and came 
deliberately down the isle. Could it be pos¬ 
sible he meant to sign the pledge ? Every 
one watched him, but he only passed ont 
the door, with a white, angry face, and dis¬ 
appeared in the darkness. 

“Let him go,” said the lecturer; “you 
can only reform such a man by utterly crush¬ 
ing him. Show him that the whole commu¬ 
nity are against him. Look on him with 
horror, as you would on a murderer. Shun 
him ; hold no fellowship with him; drive 
him out from your midst by keeping such an 
atmosphere of condemnation about him that 
he cannot breath in it. But for these poor 
victims, whose very will is in bondage, let 
the strength of every man, and the tender¬ 
ness of every woman be enlisted to help 
them throw off the chains, and put on God’s 
image again.” 

From the farthest comer of the dim, un- 
lighted gallery, came a groan of anguish, 
and instantly Billy Shaw left his place and 
made his way to the spot. 

“Father,” said he, “0, fathenpcome!” 
and almost lifted the crouching form from 
the floor. 

Without a word, Mr. Shaw suffered him¬ 
self to be led to the stand, took the pen 
which Esquire Howells placed in his hand, 
and wrote his name in trembling, illegible 
letters. 
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44 There it is,” said he, standing erect. 44 I 
can never keep it, but I can die !” 

44 You shall be helped; you shall be help¬ 
ed,” said Esquire Howells, his own voice 
husky with emotion. 

44 Who will help me?” asked Mr. Shaw, 
turning almost bitterly upon the Squire. 
44 Who has ever helped me?” 

44 6od will help you,” said the old minis¬ 
ter, solemnly, rising from his seat and tak¬ 
ing him by the hand. “ He is nearer, strong¬ 
er, and more pitiful than manand with his 
. hand still holding him, he offered a fervent 
prayer for the man who stood trembjJJUL be¬ 
side him. ^ / 

It was a scene never to be forgotten, as 
men and women exchanged words of sym¬ 
pathy and encouragement, and pledged 
themseves for the future. 

44 Billy,” said Aunt Marcia, drawing him 
hastily aside, 44 go home with your fath¬ 
er ; stay by him ; don’t leave him a moment. 
Tell Nancy to make some strong coffee ; to 
have some ready when he wakes in the 
morning, with the awful craving for his 
drink. Give him hearty food; and, above 
all, do you watch him, Billy, and keep him 
at home. If your mother wants anything 
in the world, let her send up to me.” 

She gave him a fervent pressure of the 
hand that meant 44 God bless you,” and a 
great deal more that Aunt Marcia never put 
into words, though she kept it in her heart. 

44 Now, friends,” said the lecturer to the 
few who stood around him, 44 you have made 
a good beginning, but don’t imagine you 
haye conquered. The fight is just begun. 
You have got a foothold now, follow up your 
advantage and push the enemy inch by inch 
from your territory.” 

To the boys of the temperance society es¬ 
pecially, he gave some good advice, as to the 
best way to carry on the campaign ; and 
when he left the little hamlet of Cedarville, 
to return to the city, he could not help feel¬ 
ing that after all it was not in the largest 
places that the most promising fields of 
labor lay. 

[To be continued.] 

Idiots. —In a paper read before the scien¬ 
tific congress in Chicago, in June, it was 
shown, bv citing official reports, that in the 
United States the average of idiotic and 
feeble-mMed persons is about one in every 
thousand inhabitants. In the countries of 
the old world there are very rdany more. 
The majority of these persons could be 
greatly benefited, and made of use in the 
world by proper treatment; but the govern¬ 
ment and abuse received in the alms houses 
and county houses, generally destroy what 
little of reason is left In the poor, dark minds. 


DAISY FORTUNE TELLING. 

BT MRS. M. B. C. SLADE. 

Down in the daisy field, under the shade. 

May, Carrie, and Kate, daisy fortunes played; 
Singing, while dropping each floret leaf, 

44 Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief. 
Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief l” 

This Is the way May, Kate, and Carrie 
Learn of the daisies whom they shall marry. 

44 And what shall we have for our bridal dress? 
Daisy white, daisy true, can you guess? 

Silks, satins, calico, rags!” sing they. 

Drawing and counting each milk-white ray, 

To see what the last one has to say. 

This is the way May, Carrie, and Kate 
Learn how they shall dress in their bridal state. 

44 On our wedding tonr, in what shall we go? 

Tell us, daisy, we long to know.” 

So they pull the florets again apart, 

To see if the bridal train shall start 
Ir ik coach, chaise, wheelbarrow, cart!” 

This is the way Kate, Carrie, and May, 

Learn how they shall ride on their wedding day. 

Now one word more must the daisies give: 

”Tell ns, truly, how we shall live; 

Great house, cottage, woodhouse, shed!” 

One by one are the dwellings said. 

As they draw the rays from the golden head. 

This is the way the daisies tell 

How the brides, Kate,Carrie and May, shall dwell. 

And for fortune telling, no living man 
Can tell a bit better than daisies can! 

VISIT TO A SILVER MINE. 

BT MRS. MATTIE L. HOLDEN. 

When I was in Virginia City, tlfe other 
day, I could hardly make myself believe 
that I had not slipped away into some other 
star, and was in the midst of a strange peo¬ 
ple and a new world. It seemed so queer, 
boys, to see houses built on the side of a 
steep hill, so that when you went in at the 
basement door, you were on one street, and 
when you went up stairs into the parldr, 
you were on another. 

Then to think of being away up there in 
the Nevada Mountains, between nine and ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and f 
finding bands of music playing 44 Shoo Fly ” 
in the streets, and boys flying kites, and 
girls trotting about with dolls, just as natu¬ 
rally as though they were on Chicago pave¬ 
ments. In the streets, handsome turnouts 
flashed to and fre; gaily-dressed ladles 
promenaded; and flashy men stood upon 
the corners, fingering large watch chains 
and smoking cigars. 

I asked the landlord if it was true, the re- 
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port I had .heard, that all Virginia City was 
hollow ground, tunneled by the miners, and 
liable at any time to “ cave in ?" 

“ Yes’m," said he. “ No doubt but what 
we'll all wake up some fine morning and find 
ourselves missing. A big warehouse disap¬ 
peared last week,” pointing to a big hole 
over in the 6ide hill, where the ground had 
caved. 

I thought to myself, “ I wish I hadn't got 
to stay here all day. I'd so much rather be 
buried in beautiful Rosehill, than here in the 
smoky mines." 

But as I was obliged to stay till evening, 
I thought I would see all I could. 

You know, I suppose, that Nevada is one 
of the greatest mining districts of the coun¬ 
try. I forget how many millions of gold and 
silver have been taken from these desolate 
hills. Virginia City has been one of the 
richest of the mining sections. For years 
there have been hundreds of«men employed 
constantly digging deep intoHhe earth for 
her hoarded treasure. Some of the shafts 
have been sunk nearly a quarter of a mile 
into the mountains; and away down there, 
forever shut out from God’s sweet day, men 
toil and wear their life away, and all to earn 
their scanty bread. We thought we would 
like to descend one of these shafts, if we 
could, and see how things looked a quarter 
of a mile from the surface. We were a little 
frightened at the thought of going down, 
but decided we would run the risk of broken 
necks, and go. So we obtained permission 
from the authorities, and after a hearty din¬ 
ner, whi$h we couldn't help but think might 
be our last, we walked over to Hale <fe Nor- 
cross' mine. They gave us India-rubber suits 
and big hats, to shelter us from the water, 
which drips constantly from the rocks be¬ 
neath, and we rather tremblingly took our 
stand upon the “cage," or dummy, that 
was to carry us down. I don’t believe any¬ 
body ever felt quite so frightened as I did 
when the bell clanged and we began to de¬ 
scend. It was perfectly dark, and we only 
felt that we were spinning somewhere, 
whether up or down, we could not tell, sus¬ 
pended by a single rope over a precipice 
eleven hundred apd eighty-seven feet in 
depth. Down, doWn, down—our heads grew 
dizzy—and it seemed as though blood must 
surely start from our noses with the rush of 
air about us, as we whizzed to the bottom. 

“ Don't look up," said the guide. 

Now, of course, all little girls and boys 
know very well that when anybody says 
“ don’t," human nature instantly says “ do." 
We all looked up, just because we were 


warned not to; and well punished we were 
for our waywardness. Far, far above our 
heads, like a tiny star in distant heavens, we 
saw the opening of the shaft from which we 
had commenced our descent. How fearfblly 
far we were from the outer world ! Should 
we ever get back ? What if there should be 
a cave, or the rope should break—would 
Gabriel’s trumpet ever find us, underneath 
these rocks ? 

I don’t think that any of us felt very lively 
just then, and when finally we alighted from 
our “ cage," I would have paid the guide a 
life’arinfeome to have hoisted us back again 
instattiy. 

They put tallow candles Into our trembling 
hands, telling us to be careful and not drop 
them, for fire was the most fearful accident 
that could happen in a mine. So we grasped 
them very hard, and followed the guide. We 
saw men with white faces, and strangely- 
shining eyes, working in dark, narrow places, 
lit by a flaming torch. We picked up pieces 
of rock glittering with specks of silver, and 
brought them away with us. We talked to 
the laborers, and asked them if they were 
never afraid ? They all laughed, and said, 

“ 0 no, we get used to it." 

W’e looked at the great pieces of timber 
that served to keep the earth above from 
caving. We ascended by ladders to higher 
levels, and threaded narrow streets, and saw 
our scared faces mirrored In pools of quiet 
water. We saw where the great engine 
forces air into the different chambers ; for 
men would die, of course, were there not 
means of furnishing them with pure, sweet 
air from the outer world. 

Finally, to our great relief, we stood on 
the “cage" again, ready to ascend. What 
a weary time we were, in reaching daylight. 
The water trickled coldly down our backs, 
and up our arms, and into our cars. The 
rope squeaked and strained above us. The 
cage bounced and swung from side to side. 
We thought if we ever again stood on solid 
earth, we would be just about the best big 1 
boys and girls to be found. When, with a 
lymnd, we swept out of the darksome pit 
into the beautiful day, we swung our broad- 
brimmed hats and cried a fervent “Halle¬ 
lujah !” 

It was all very nice to go down «nce, but 
we would never be urgent in our desires to 
visit the interior of a mine again, we said. 

We went all through the mills, watched 
them pounding quartz—crushing great rocks, 
like biscuits, in mighty, iron jaws, and sepa¬ 
rating the gold and silver from dross. We ■ 
marv eled at the great machinery; the en- 
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gines, puffling and grunting all the day ; the 
furnaces, red hot and glowing; the labora¬ 
tories, where by chemical aid the silver and 
gold are detached from each other, reduced 
to liquids, and recalled to solids. 

At last we turned homeward, greatly Im¬ 
pressed, very tired, and fearfully hungry. 

Let me see—my watch says “good night.” 
Another day we’ll chat together again, shall 
we ? Happy dreams to you all, my dearies. 
Good bye. 


THE LITTLE MAN-OF-WAR. 

BT A. E. HATHEWAT. r 

After Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, 
the British Government took possession of 
an uninhabited island near by, which had 
long before been discovered by the Portu¬ 
guese, on Ascension Day, and named by 
those good Catholics, in honor of their foith, 
Ascension Island. 

There, off the western coast of Africa, 
within sight of the spot where the proud 
Emperor of France passed the last sad hours 
of his eventful life, lies this lone, tropical 
island, an emerald in the bosom of the broad 
Atlantic. The soft southeast trade wind 
sweeps over it, awakening into blossom and 
luxuriant vurdure the richest dower of nat¬ 
ural vegetation. Mosses and vines cling to 
the great boulders and rocks, half concealing, 
half disclosing the rugged, volcanic con¬ 
struction of the island, and rendering pic¬ 
turesque and charming, that which, without 
this dress of vivid green and glowing color, 
might strike the eye of the beholder as harsh 
and ungraceful. 

On the southeastern coast the great Green 
Mountain rears its lofty head two thousand 
eight hundred and seventy feet above the 
level of the sea; it is surrounded by immense 
table lands, which gradually slope in undu¬ 
lating grandeur toward the northern shore. 
On the south, where little bays and coves in¬ 
dent the coast, rise bold and towering preci¬ 
pices, guarding, with their solid walls of 
lava and other productions of volcanic ac¬ 
tion, those natural harbors, and adding 
strength and security to the beauty of the 
scene.> 

Within these tiny inlets the sluggish tur¬ 
tles found a haven of rest through the long 
sunny days of many bright, happy years, 
feeding on the seaweed, and depositing their 
eggs in the hot sand on the shore, where 
they had been for ages secure from the mo¬ 
lestation of man. The daintiest fish disport¬ 
ed in these calm waters, without a fear of 


treacherous worm or wicked hook. Guinea 
fowl, wild goats, cats, rats,'and land crabs, 
were joint proprietors of this tiny world, 
until adventurous man disturbed its peace 
and quiet, and built a town. Then all was 
changed. The wild goats gradually gave 
way to cultivated sheep and cattle, which 
were soon imported from England; the tur¬ 
tles disappeared almost entirely. Green 
Mountain itself was sapped, and its. myriad 
springs slowly drained into a great cistern, 
by the enterprising new comers, who thus 
supplied Georgetown with the purest wa¬ 
ter. A crevice in one of the solitary rocks 
on the shore was spon known as the “ sail¬ 
or’s post office,” where passing ships would 
deposit letters in this natural mail-bag, to 
be taken out by vessels on a contrary course. 

Thus all the beauties and endowments of 
this exquisite spot were made subservient to 
the comfort and enrichment of man; even 
the wealth of its vegetation became a source 
of vast revenue, and in time the bustle of civ¬ 
ilization usurped the wild charm of nature. 

But long ere the idle eyes of the officers at 
St. Helena had rested with oovetous thought 
upon this rare jewel of the sea, there came 
wafted by the gentle trade wind, and slip¬ 
ping noiselessly into its pretty coves* a tiny 
man-of-war, with eager, outstretched sails, 
and threatening air. The lazy turtles were 
not afraid, but beneath the rippling waves 
where the finny tribe disported in freedom 
and unreasoning content, there was terror 
and confusion, when the little man-of-war 
came into the bay. 

The time when the flying-fish might spring 
with safety to the surface and catch a breath 
of warm, dry air, or feel the breeze of heav¬ 
en sweep over him for a brief instant, had 
passed away. The tiniest fish of them all, 
scarcely now felt secure, when lying hidden 
in the moss and seaweed in th^ coral reef; 
and certainly fatal was the glitter of a fin in 
the sunlight, near the surface. For, with 
sails softly furled, and with a dive as swift as 
lightning, the little frigate will bring up a 
glittering, struggling fish, and holding him 
firmly for an instant, sets sail for the shore 
with the velocity of a meteor, there to con¬ 
demn him to the cruel fete of being eaten 
alive! But not without many mishaps is this 
ever accomplished; sometimes the fish will 
slip away, and foiling while the ship is at its 
greatest speed, will secure its freedom, and 
dart out of sight with a thankful flirt of tail 
and fin, though bruised and mangled. 

8tlll more probably, the bay will be the 
scene of contention and strife; for, there 
come sailing over the water with hurry and 
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speed, an hundred other tiny men-of-war! 
Reefing, tacking, diving, the little frigates 
disturb the peaceful cove. And now ensues 
a scene of marine warfare that is exciting, 
indeed, for you must know these little vessels 
sail as well in the air as on the sea! When 
one man-of-war has secured a cargo, which 
consists of a single fish, the others all for¬ 
sake their own pursuits, and dash after the 
successful fisher, with screams that sound 
like steam whistles, where all around is so 
quiet. And thus the day passes, in strife 
and conflict, until, at last, the blessing of 
night settles down, and the little men-of- war 
sail away. 

And now, in these days, when Ascension 
Island is no longer left to the sole posses¬ 
sion of turtles, fish, and wild animals, but is 
inhabited by mankind, and has become the 
scene of his busy commerce, energy, and in¬ 
dustry, the ships that sail between the rocks 
and lava whicl^surround the coast, and are 
made fast to the docks with which the bays 
are lined, are laden with merchandise of 
various kinds, and sail away with cargoes of 
vegetables and many useful things for the 
great mother country. 

But the sailors aboard the 6hips out at sea, 
when they see the great, dusky Tachypetes, 
or frigate-bird, flying swiftly overhead, they 
exclaim, 

“Behold “ The Little Man-Of-War 


“THE SANDS.” 

A young girl was visiting an aunt in “ the 
city by the sea.” Her home being in an in¬ 
land town, the broad blue water filled her 
with wondering admiration, and she never 
wearied of watching it. Coming in one day 
from a stroll on the shore, she told her aunt 
how far she had been, and by what streets 
she had returned. The aunt looked grave. 

44 You must be careful not to go too far in 
that direction,” she said. “You may get 
into 4 The Sands.' ” 

“Would I go down?” asked the young 
girl, with a shudder. 

Her aunt explained that “The Sands” 
was a part of the city where so many wicked 
people lived, that it would not be safe for 
her to walk there alone, and the conversation 
ended. But the young girl’s words rang in 
my ears. How many youthful feet “go 
down ” daily, and no arm is reached to rescue 
them. On every hand the treacherous quick¬ 
sands of sin are waiting to engulf their 
victims. Whose voice shall warn them ? 
Whose loving hand shall hold them back ? 

Alt a Grant. 


ANOTHER DOG STORY. 

BT M. H. C. 

Boz was the name of a dog who belonged 
to one of my sons. He was descended from 
a St. Bernard and Newfoundland stock, and 
was, of course, large and well formed. He 
had a beautifully shaped head, and his fine 
eyes were almost as expressive as human 
eyes. He was remarkably dignified, and one 
would as soon have done an indecorous thing 
before any person as before Boz. He was 
rathjplpconvcniently aristocratic in his no- 
tio^Jhe disliked to have market people 
and men that w'ere dressed in coarse clothes 
come to the house ; and if they came to the 
front door, would lay hold of their clothing 
with his teeth, and pull them toward the 
back door. He understood conversation 
about everything in w'hich he was concerned, 
even when his name was not mentioned. 
His master sometimes proposed a ride or a 
walk, purposely using words that he thought 
Boz would not understand ; but he would 
get up, look eagerly in his master’s face, 
wag his tall, then hurry into the entry, and 
bring his hat and gloves, and stand ready 
t<U?o- 

He seemed to have a quick perception of 
the ludicrous. A young lady in the family 
would sometimes tie a bonnet upon Boa, 
put her parasol in his mouth, and take him 
to walk. His eye twinkled with fun, as be 
walked away with mock dignity. 

He was very useful in doing errands. We 
often sent him to my mother’s house, with & 
note or newspaper, and he never fi&iled to 
carry them safely. If we wanted eggs from 
there, we put a note into a basket, and he 
took the handle in his mouth and went 
directly as he was told, and waited while the 
eggs were placed in the basket; then some¬ 
one came out and opened the gate, and he 
walked home, carrying the basket in a most 
careful manner. He was never known to 
6top, or turn out of his way, for the sake of 
a little social converse with another dog, ex¬ 
cept once. Then he met with a great mis¬ 
fortune. He w'as coming along with the 
eggs, when another dog rushed swiftly past 
him. The temptation was irresistable. Boz 
raced after him, over a stone wall, and 
basket and eggs rolled upon the ground. 
He came home looking much ashamed. 

After awhile his master sold him to a gen¬ 
tleman, who wanted a trusty dog to wait on 
his little girl to school. In winter he was 
harnessed to a small sleigh, and drew her; 
in summer he walked by her side, and when- 
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ever he thought best, would take her little 
gloved hand in his mouth. One day the 
child was missed, and after a search through 
the house, she was found on the floor of an 
attic closet, with Boz, his fore legs and paws 
around her waist, and both fast asleep. 

I knew a relation of this dog’s,'who saved 
a woman’s life. She was coming across a 
railroad, when the train was very near. 
Carlo ran across the road, raised himself on 
his hind legs, put his paws on her shoulders, 
and pushed her back, just in time to save her. 


LTDDT’S VISIT. 

BT LUCIA CHASE BELL. 

Lyddy was going away on a journey by 
herself. Her father went to the depot with 
her, and put her into the cars with her little 
satchel, and then he kissed her and hurried 
out, and in a minute she saw' him bobbing 
away down the street toward his workshop, 


and it made her feel forsaken and lonesome, 
and all of a sudden the tears rushed up to 
her eyqj», and her throat felt as if it had a 
lump in it, and she wished 6he had never, 
never, thought of going to see Grandmother 
Perkins; and then there was a mighty jerk¬ 
ing and crashing that almost frightened the 
breath out of her, for it seemed as if the 
cars were all going into a heap together. 
But they didn’t do that, of course, and pres¬ 
ently they were gliding smoothly aw'ay from 
the big, dirty, bustling station, and the peo¬ 
ple in the ears who had been conversing in 
drowsy, murmuring tones, now shrieked 
eagerly at each other when they talked, and 
made frantic gestures as If they were insane. 

Past the 44 round house,’* where Lyddy 
caught a glimpse through the grimy win¬ 
dows, of big, black locomotives, standing 
upon the track, in the quiet, dark, gloomy 
room, w aiting to be repaired ; past the long, 
low shops, where rows of men, with sooty 
faces and bare, sinewy arms, were hammer¬ 
ing away as if they were only machines 
themselves ; past the blackberry bushes up¬ 
on the high banks where Lyddy and Ally 
went once to gather berries; and 
then they were dashing on through yellow 
fields where men were raking hay, and 
tlirough woods, and alang fields where the 
quiet cattle looked up with wild, questioning 
eyes, but didn’t seem startled at all; and 
now Lyddy soon forgot her tears, looking 
dizzily out at the pictures swiftly sweeping 
by. Sometimes she could catch a glimpse 
of a little, quiet, country road, with a narrow 
streak of white dust running through the 
Mayweed, and great brown and gold butter¬ 
flies hovering upon the thistles. 

Once they passed a little bit of a house 
like a shed, that stood close up to the rail¬ 
road, and a woman was angrily paddling a 
little fat, white-headed boy with a wooden 
ladle, right by the door. And a good while 
after that they went by an old red farmhouse, 
that had great, broad locust trees, making 
cool, velvety shadow's upon the roof, and 
there was a porch in front of it, w'here a great, 
gay side-saddle, with long, dangling buckles 
and straps, hung upon one of the posts, and a 
little girl was there, feeding a kitten with 
milk out of a broken saucer, and a woman 
stood by the door with her sleeves rolled up, 
churning with all her might. But you 
couldn’t hear one single thump with the 
churn-dasher, and the people at the quiet 
old porch seemed just like silent, moving 
people in a panorama. 

By and by Lyddy’s eyes ached with look¬ 
ing out so long, and so she sat shyly watch- 
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tag the people, and pretty soon she saw a 
little girl just like her own self, away down 
at the end of the car, with her vary own 
white dress and pink belt, and hat with a 
bunch of blue flowers in front, and she had 
big blue eyes just like Lyddy’s, and white 
eyebrows, and smooth, yellow hair, curling 
up at the ends behind her ears. It almost 
frightened her at first, but in a minute she 
found out that it was only herself she saw in 
a long, narrow mirror. 

Then she began to wonder if anybody in 
the car knew she was making a journey 
without anybody to look after her, and if 
the woman just in front of her wouldn’t 
want to steal her every-day shoes for her 
little girl, who sat with her mouth open 
very wide, every once in a while tumbling 
forward as if she meant to swallow Lyddy. 
41 It might be,” she said to herself, tremb¬ 
ling all over at the thought, and then she 
held her satchel in her lap, tightly grasping 
its black leather handles. They hadn’t come 
very far, only a few miles, but presently it 
began to seem to Lyddy as if they had come 
a very long distance already, and so she laid 
her satchel down at one end of the seat for 
a pillow, and then stretched herself out and 
laid her head upon it and closed her eyes as 
if she was very wehry and worn, but she 
toasn’t one bit tired. 

Presently she heard a lady across the isle 
ask a gentleman 44 if he was going clear 
through,” and she thought it sounded so nice 
and sociable, and like somebody used to 
traveling; and after a while she yawned a 
little, and raised her head and said to the 
gentleman just behind her seat, 

44 Are you going clear through ?” 

The gentleman turned around and looked 
down at her with a queer twinkle in his eyes, 
and said, 44 Through what , mlssie ?” as if he 
thought she meant he was going through 
the seat, or something. 

And then Lyddy felt herself tingling from 
head to fbot, for she hadn’t thought one 
word about what the lady meant; but she 
stammered out, after taking a big choking 
swallow of nothing, 

44 Why, through to Mount Briar.” 

Mount Briar was the little 44 half station ” 
where Lyddy was going to stop, and the 
train was almost there. The gentleman 
laughed a little, but it wasn’t a sneering 
laugh— I dare say-he took The Little Cor¬ 
poral and liked little girls—and he asked 
Lyddy if she was 44 going clear through to 
Mount Briar.” Lyddy said she was, and be¬ 
gan to think she hadn’t said anything so very 
ridiculous after all; and pretty soon she 


asked him, just as softly and politely as 
ever she could, 

44 Please, sir, won’t you help me off when 
we get to Mount Briar ? You know I have 
my satchel to carry.” 

The gentleman nodded over his paper, and 
Lyddy sat very quiet after that till the train 
stopped, and a man snapped the car door 
open and shouted 44 Mount Briar!” and the 
gentleman who wouldn’t tell whether he 
was going clear through or not, took hold of 
Lyddy’s fingers with one hand and carried 
her little black satchel with the other, and 
led *her out to the steps. And right there 
stood uncle Rob, smiling under his big straw 
hat, while he held up his strong, knotty, 
brown hands to take her, and when she 
turned to look for the gentleman, he was 
gone, and the train was thundering on down 
the track into the blue distance, while the 
little station seemed so hushed and breath¬ 
less, with only the little, smooth, clear plat¬ 
form shining in the sun, and the two little 
boys playing hop-scotch, and the mail car¬ 
rier leisurely settling the mail bags over his 
sleepy, old, white horse. One little yellow 
house stood near the station, with boxes of 
bright rose-moss in the windows, and a pret¬ 
ty, clean, checkered, rag carpet showing 
through the open door, but that was all. 
Mount Briar town nestled in among the hills 
two miles away. 

Grandmother Perkins’ horse and carriage 
stood waiting near the station, and Lyddy 
and her precious black satchel and uncle 
Rob were soon ready to start. There was a 
whole heap of sweet, ripe harvest apples un¬ 
der the seat, and uncle Rob filled his pockets 
with some for Lyddy to eat on the way. 

- Grandmother Perkins lived in a big, white 
house ever so far from town, and it took 
them a long time to get there, but just about 
supper time the old carriage stopped in front 
of the gate, and Grandmother Perkins came 
hobbling down the path as fast as she could 
with her rheumatism, to 44 get hold of that 
blessed baby.” She always would call the 
folks she loved best 44 babies,” and nobody 
ever cared at all, not even little boys. 
Grandmother Perkins* daughters were all 
gone—some married and keeping house, 
some sleeping under rose-wreathed graves in 
the little country burying-ground; and uncle 
Rob was the only 44 boy” she had left. His 
sisters said she did make a 44 real baby ” of 
him. A big girl, whose name was Phebe, 
did the work for Grandmother Perkins. 8he 
had high cheek-bones, and a big knot of hair 
just the color of saw-dust, and she couldn’t 
speak three words without laughing. Once 
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Uncle Rob told Lyddy that when Phebe’s 
father died, somebody who hadn't heard of 
it, asked her 44 how he was,” thinking he was 
yet sick ; and Phebe looked up quickly and 
said, “O, he’s dead! ho! ho! ho!” But 
she felt just as sorry as anybody else would. 
There she was, when Lyddy went into the 
kitchen, bending over the stove in the cor¬ 
ner, next the fireplace, and she just shouted 
out loud, 44 If here ain’t Lyddy! ho! ho! 
ho!” 

After supper, when Phebe went out to 
milk, Lyddy went along, and sat in a little 
soft hollow in a stack of hay, under the shed, 
while Phebe told her all the news she could 
think of; only there was one thing going to 
happen in a few days, which Phebe was sure 
Lyddy would give the world to know about, 
but she wouldn’t tell what it was. Lyddy 
begged and begged her to tell, but it wasn’t 
of any use, and presently she concluded that 
it wasn’t anything at all. 

The next day, Lyddy played till dinner 
time in the shallow water close to the banks 
along the 44 little orchard,” and after dinner 
she visited the humming, buzzing, bread- 
and-buttery little school among the maples 
just beyond the wheat field, and she was 
very much afraid the teacher would ask her 
to “make a few remarks to the children,” 
although I dare say the teacher thought Miss 
Lyddy was making far too many 44 remarks ” 
already, behind Anna Mary Atkins’ big 
slate. 

Early in the following morning, Lyddy 
found out 44 what was going to happen.” 
Her Uncle Rob was going to be married. 
Grandmother Perkins couldn’t go to the 
wedding because she was too old and lame 
and sick, and never went any place, not even 
to 44 meeting.” But Lyddy went. And she 
looked just like a little fairy in her short 
white skirts, that w ere all crimped and tuck¬ 
ed, with a wreath of green leaves and white 
blossoms around her hair, and green leaves 
looping her sleeves, and a little bouquet in 
her hand. Uncle Rob took her, himself, in 
his own bright, new carriage, and it was in 
the morning, and when they w'ent by the 
"•choolliouse, the boys aud girls all peeped 
out of the window’s, aud the teacher ran to 
the step to look after the carriage. Every¬ 
body in ail the little farm houses hurried, 
nodding and smiling, to the doors, and Uncle 
Rob nodded and said “good morning” to 
everybody, just as hearty and jolly as if 
nothing was going to happen, and by and by 
they came to a cozy little house, with a wide 
woodbine-wreathed porch. There was a 
great, broad, sunny yard in front, and an old 


shepherd dog lay sleeping in the sun by the 
gate. Some people were talking in low tones 
in the shady little parlor in beyond the porch, 
and in the big, bright kitchen, ever so many 
jolly women were cooking a magnificent 
w edding breakfast upon a big stove that had 
roasted, baked and steamed so many wed¬ 
ding breakfasts, aud prepared feasts for so 
many whole summerfuls of harvest hands, 
that it was fairly laced with cracks aud 
6eams, through which the fire laughed and 
gleamed with real wedding jollity. In the 
middle of the great cheery kitchen, stood a 
long table, covered with glistening linen, 
and adorned w'ith huge iced cakes, crowned 
with blossoms, and there were great dishes of 
rich nuts, and bunches of fat raisins, and 
candies of every color, shape and device, and 
tall vases filled with flowers, and little deli 
cate sprays of green leaves looping the white 
linen into festoons, all round the sides of the 
table. Lyddy was sure she had never dream¬ 
ed of anything so magnificent. 

Everybody seemed to think it was an ex 
quisite joke to pinch her bare, soft shoulders, 
but Lyddy didn’t like it at all, and just kept 
solemnly looking for the woman her Uncle 
Rob was to be married to. She couldn’t catch 
one glimpse of her, though, till somebody 
came for the little girl to go into the parlor, 
and she followed, with her heart thumping, 
and there were two empty chairs in the par¬ 
lor, right by the door, aud she didn’t like to 
cross the room before all the people who 
were sitting in prim rows next to the walls, 
so she just dropped down into one of those 
chairs ; and then everybody looked shocked, 
and her grown-up Cousin Althy, w r ho had 
come to the wedding, too, frowned and beck¬ 
oned Lyddy to come to her, which she did, and 
then they all sat holding their breath, wait¬ 
ing for something. Presently the door opeu- 
ed again, and Uncle Rob and a sweet, white- 
robed lady came in together, and stood side 
by side, just in front of the chairs, and the 
preacher stood near them, and said some¬ 
thing in a very solemn, tender voice, and the 
lady’s bowed face looked as white as her 
queenly-trailing robes, and by and by she and 
Uncle Rob sat dow n, and the preaeher said 
something more and shook hands with them, 
and then eyerybody else fell to kissing them 
aud shaking hands. Lyddy hid herself be¬ 
hind Cousiu Althy till somebody made her 
go and “kiss the bride,” and say, “I wish 
you great joy. Aunt Ellen.” It sounded to 
Lyddy just like some other little girl speak¬ 
ing when she said it, and her knees got 
weak she was afraid she’d drop right down 
on the floor in a heap, but her Aunt Ellen 
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gave her a real loving kiss, and whispered 
14 Thank you, dear,” so kindly, that Lyddy 
loved every inch of her in a minute. 

A little throe-year-old boy was there that 
day, too. He had a waggish little face and 
white hair, and he was dressed all in black 
velvet, trimmed with brass buttons, and his 
own mother was dead, and his aunties took 
care of him, and he was spoiled and saucy, 
and he ran right out iuto the middle of 
the room when the two people were stand¬ 
ing up, and shouted out cagcaly, 44 Are you 
getting married, Aunt Ellen?” and some¬ 
body had to dart out of the stiff row of peo¬ 
ple and carry him back, and stuff his mouth 
with a handkerchief. 

After the magnificent wedding breakfast 
was over, Uncle Rob did something which 
insulted Lyddy very much, she thought. I 
don’t know whether anybody else did or not. 
He rode away with Aunt Ellen in his nice 
now carriage, and left her to ride home to 
Grandmother Perkins’ house with Cousin 
Althy and Josiah Prigg, in their little, old 
spring wagon. 

Of course I don’t intend to tell about 
everything that happened during Lyddy’s 
visit; I couldn’t if I’d try. And one warm, 
drowsy afternoon, when Phebc had gone 
away to a quilting, and Grandmother Per¬ 
kins was asleep in her chair, Lyddy got a 
letter in a big, square, yellow envelope, with 
44 Miss Liddy Rivers” written in great, crazy 
44 pot-hooks,” up in one corner. Cousin 
Althy had been to the poet office at the Cor¬ 
ners, and got the mail for herself and Grand¬ 
mother Perkins* folks, and she stopped in 
her old spring wagon, by the gate, and thretf 
it over, in among the snowdrop bushes. 
Lyddy's letter was from her brother Jimmy, 
and it began— 

mi Dcre sister, there has bin & fire. Mister 
Jacksons house bernt down, i gtimped over the 
fence and n:ot a ink bottle for Llzy Jackson, it 
was rod hotfoo. dont you think t was bravd’. 
Jonny Jackson was brave to. He run round 
with a spool .»f thread grabbed tight in his hand 
and said ho was bound to save tint, every nite 
now a boy comes down all the stretes ringing a 
bell and hollerin 1 scream at the tipto ) saloon for 
five cents 1 the boys Ins a base ball clnb. they 
choosed me to be the emperrer. dont yon wish 
you was here. Jimmy rivers. 

After that, I am sure yon won’t wonder 
that Lyddy got homesick, and dear, loving 
Grandmother Perkins had to send her home 
long before her mother w anted to be 44 both¬ 
ered with her.” Phcbc took her to Mount 
Briar in the old carriage, and they got there 
a good while before train time, so they w ent 
up to a room where a man 44 took pictures,” 
over the store, and Phebe laughed all the 


time, and the man took an ambrotype of 
her, and she gave it to Lyddy, who has It 
yet, and here’s a picture that looks just 
like it. 



MISS MITTEN’S STORY. 


BY JULIA M. THAYER, AMANUENSIS. 

My name is Miss Mitten. I’m a kitten. 1 
could talk a great deal better in the mew wev 
language, but Uncle Tom says common 
people don’t understand that—none but 
Polly. 

Polly Rose is a little girl. She belongs to 
me, and comes always generally pretty often, 
when I call her, and feeds me out of one of 
Mary Ann’s China dishes, and plays with 
me. 

Mary Ann is—well—she’s awful fanny! 
Always staring right in front of her, and her 
back is as stiff as a poker, and she wouldn't 
lift a finger to help herself, no, not if the 
sky was falling. It's ray opinion—and I’m 
a kitten—but come close, so that she can’t 
hear; I don’t want to hurt her feelings, if 
she hasn't got any; it’s my opinion Mary Ann 
is what they call shoddy —all over. 

Uncle Tom is a genius in his way. He b 
president of the Cat egorical Society; and 
at their great concerts you ought to see how 
it moves all the felines when he scrapes the 
fiddle. He says, too, he’s very fond of rart- 
iocinatlon. And 44 Mlttle,” says he, stroking 
his whiskers, 44 only think what it Is to have 
nine lives to live, all In a row, without stop¬ 
ping ! There’s experience for yon. Come to 
me, my dear, whenever you get into trouble.” 

Pshaw l ain’t I a kdten calf 

Dear—O—me 1 I can’t keep still any 
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longer; where is the end of my toil? I 
thought I saw it flirt by a minute ago. 
Whizz, whir, there it goes! no it don’t; 
now I have it—no I haven’t; Whi-r-r, buzz, 
thump, bumpety, bump l Who would have 
thought I was going to run my cocoanut 
against the chimney jamb ? Chimney jambs 
are a nuisance. 

Well, that makes me think of the time 
when I first saw my little girl. It was 
away off in another placo. There were 
Bix of us, and mammy besides, all snuggled 
down in the bottom of a barrel. One day 
we saw them peeping over the top of the 
barrel at us; Polly and t’other one. Polly’s 
eyes' were so bright, and her hair so yellow, 
that Cripsey thought it was sun-up, and 
began to cry for his breakfast. But I knew 
better. I knew it was Petty. 

“There they are,” said t’other one ; “ ain’t 
they the sweetest, prettiest, cunningest”— 
but I’m not going to tell all that nonsense. 

“ To be sure they are,” said Polly. “ But 
how are we to get at them ?” 

And with that they clambered up ou a pile 
or boards close by ; away went the boards, 
and down they came, crish crash, in the 
midst of us, and what a mess we had of it. 
Mother Crump, and six kittens, and Polly, 
and t’other one, all in one barrel, and no 
bones broken; only I am sure, to this day, 
that I never shall live out half my nine lives. 

O, but wasn’t that a mouse the other day ! 
Half as long as your arm, and twice as big 
as he was long. I chased him under the 
chairs, over the cupboard, across the table, 
round and round, up and down, half way to 
the moon and back, and just as I thought I 
had him, tie wasn’t there l Nothing in the 
world to be seen but a little bit of a knot 
hole, no blgger’n Polly’s thumb! 

“Now was there a mouse? or wasn’t 
there V* says I; “ tell me quick, Uncle Tom, 
or (shall have a oat-a-spasm. To think of 
whirling round and round like a bumbleskcc- 
ter with its head shot off, and all to fizzle 
out at a knot hole.” 

“Compose yourself, my dear,” said Uncle 
Tom ; “one half the world Is amusing itself 
in the same manner, this very minute.” 

O, but didn’t I watch the knot hole after 
that! Watched It till I fairly grew fast to 
the floor. Upon my life I couldn’t get away 
till Polly came and fetched me. Polly 
shrieked, she did. 

“ Oh I pitch, tor, turpentine, and lumber,” 
■he said; “If you aren’t all glued fast to 
the dirty pine board. You sweety, tweety, 
pitty, witty, kitty you.” 

And then she dressed me up in my scarlet 


flannel jacket, and white petticoat, and higli- 
crown, muslin cap, with the bine ribbons: 
and set the little tabic nil out with Mary 
Ann’s china dishes, and put me In Mary AnnV 
chair, and said her “dear, little, old Granny 
Crump should have a cui> of tea, so she 
should.” Mary Ann was dreadfully jealous. 

THE PET. 

BT ALICE ROB1U198. 

I’m the pet, 

Not six. yet, , 

Carls of auburn, eyes of jet: 

See me hop; 

That's my top; 

My narae.’s Taddy—don’t forget I 
Here’s my suit. 

That’s my boot, 

'Mont a man’s size, only smaller) 
ncrc’s my hat— 

Just beat that) 

Have a high one, when I'm taller. 

This is Flo— 

Girl I know; 

Not as old as mo—not qnite; 

Sometimes I 
Make her cry, 

Then I’m sorry. She won't fight 
I've a horse. 

Rocks, of coarse; 

Flo and I ride every day ; 

When I grow 
Way np, so I 

I won’t have a horse for play. 

Sec my spaniel; 

His name's Daniel, 

Though for shot I call him Dan. 

I’ve a sled 
In the shed, 

Goes os swift as ever she can I 
Say, it’s nice. 

Snow and icc 1 

Flo and I like winter weather; 

Wait n while. 

Const a mile. 

Then tag up the hill together. 

Cousin Jim, 

(Sue, that's him,) 

Plays Croqnet wi h Tilly Clem ; 

He's so queer I 
Say, next year. 

They'll be married, both of ’em. 

Don’t yon tell; 

Thero's the bell 1 
That means chicken. Jelly, rice; 

Stop that play, 

Old croquet 1 
Dinner is so Jolly nice ! 

Hero’s mamma, 

There’s papa! 

1 must fly a kiss to get I 
There's no other 
Sister, brother; 

Only Taddy—he's the pet! 
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COCHINEAL. 


BY ALFRED 

Did you ever see a Mexican silver dollar? 
When I was u small boy, about twenty-five 
years ago, more than half the money 1 used 
to see in Ohio, was Mexican and Spanish sil¬ 
ver coin. The Mexican dollars, half-dollars, 
quarters, “levies,” aud “ fipenny-bits,” all 
bore on one side, in relief, a ferocious-look¬ 
ing eagle, who rested with one foot on a 
cactus plant, with leaves similar to those in 
the above picture, while w ith the other claw 
ami his beak, he held aloft a writhing ser¬ 
pent. This was, and is, the Mexican coat of 
arms. 

I remember that in my father’s garden 
grew' a priekly-pear plant, and it looked just 
like the cactus plant on the Mexican dollar. 
Well, I did not know, then, as I have since 
learned, what au important part this mean, 


L. SEWELL. 

homely-lookiug prickly pear plays in the 
world; and I have given you this picture, 
so that I may make you understand more 
clearly what I want to tell you about Cochi¬ 
neal. Do you know what cochineal is? It 
is, in trade, a coloring matter. Dyers color 
silks, ribbons, and velvets, and the finest 
woolen and cotton goods with it. Nothing 
else in the w orld produces so fine a crimson 
color. Mixed with other drugs, it gives us 
the most beautiful scarlet, salmon, different 
shades of red and pink, violet, purple, lake, 
lilac, and other tints. It is invaluable to the 
painter. That delightful water color that 
you saw at the Art Gallery, could not have 
been produced without cochineal. The roses 
in that picture owed their blush to it. The 
pinks and fuschius, and all those bright, 
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little, sunshiny flowers, so nearly imitating 
nature, could not have been so delicately 
colored with anything else than carmine, 
made from cochineal. 

And then that fashionably-dressed lady 
you saw there—the Artificial flowers in her 
hat owed their delicate pink'and red tints to 
this drug. And did you notice what a beau¬ 
tiful blush was on her cheek ? You thought 
you would like to be as beautiful as she— 
would like to have such rosy cheeks, and 
cherry-ripe lips. You did not know that all 
the color was cochineal, or carmine made 
from cochineal; and that underneath this 
paint she had a homely, yellow skin ! 

And what is cochineal ? Is H an extract 
from this prickly pear? No. Do yon see 
those little bugs crawling over the leaves in 
the picture ? Well, they are cochineal insects. 
If you look at the substance as it can be 
bought from the, drug dealers in its crude 
state, you might take the particles to be 
shriveled-up grains of some strange plant, 
and such the Europeans believed it to be for 
a long time after it was introduced as a regu¬ 
lar article of trade. 

To one species of this same insect, the 
ancient Egyptians and Hebrews owed their 
wonderful scarlet and crimson dyes. This 
species, called “kermes” (hepce the name 
carmine), was used until the invasion of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, wheri Cortes and 
his followers found the insect which we here 
show our readers. It is a native of that 
country, and was at that time in common 
use as a dye among the native Mexicans. 
Since that time its use has spread more and 
m*ore all over the world, until it has entirely 
superceded the old “ kerraes,” so that that 
has not been used for nearly two centuries. 

This ugly little bug bas brought more 
wealth to Mexico than all her gold and sil¬ 
ver mines combined. Great efforts have 
been made to introduce its culture into 
other countries, but with small results, ex¬ 
cept in Java, the Canary Islands, and Brazil. 
And the amounts obtained from these places 
are very small when compared with what 
comes from its native home. 

Though the cochineal insect thrives in 
Mexico in a wild state, feeding upon most of 
the species of wild cacti that grow so plenti¬ 
fully In that country, and though much is thus 
gathered and carried to market, yet the best 
and finest, and therefore the most valuable 
kinds, are cultivated in regular plantations. 

Only female bugs are shown in our engrav¬ 
ing, at about life size, and they only are 
valuable for their coloring matter. The 
male, only, has wings. He is very much 


smaller than the female, and exists only in 
the proportion of one male to one or two 
hundred females. 

The plant on which they live is called the 
nopal ; by some, the Indian tig tree. Its 
botanical name is Cactus opuntia , or prickly 
pear. The plants are very easily grown in 
gravelly, sandy soil. The Mexican Indians 
plant them in great fields, like our nurseries, 
near their habitations, and call them “ nopa- 
leries.” The only food the insect has is the 
juice of this plant. 

About the middle of October, which is the 
beginning of the fine season, the cultivators 
take out the insects from the covered places 
where they have been kept for safety during 
the rainy season, and distribute them upon 
the nopals. They then increase very rapidly, 
until they soon cover the plants so that often 
there is scarcely left a vacant place large 
enough to put down the end of one’s finger. 
When the young bugs are full grown, they 
are gathered into earthen pots or bags and 
killed, either,by dipping them in hot water, 
or exposing them to the heat of the sun or 
the fire. They are then dried in the sun and 
sent to market. 

As the insect attains its maturity, deposits 
its eggs, and dies, all within the space of two 
months, it is seen that several generations 
are produced in a single year. 

Some idea may be gained of the numl>er 
of bugs killed for the benefit of the world, 
when I tell you that it requires about 70,000 
to weigh a pound, and that England alone 
imported, in the year 1866, the enormouq 
quantity of 8,181,184 pounds, worth then 
something near $1.25 per lb. The United 
States imported, in 1867, over half a million 
pounds. 

So you see that the coral insect is not the 
only wonderful and useful insect in the 
world. There are many other interesting 
things I would like to tell you about these 
useful cochineal bugs, but my space is full. 


At The Ltttlb Corporal’s home, there 
are two little boys, named respectively Fred 
and Frank. They both go to the kindergar¬ 
ten, and, as a matter of course, are both 
learning to observe and think for themselves. 
Frank, who is just four years old, came to 
me the other day, and, while his eyes glis¬ 
tened very brightly, said, “Papa, what do 
you think Frankie Berry said, to-day ? He 
said the sky was falling down.” “Well,” 
said I, “ that was a funny thing for him to 
say. “Yes,” exclaimed Frank, “but the 
sky couldn’t fall, could it! ’cause if It did the 
angels toould all tumble ofU ! wouldn’t they ?” 
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THE UNWILLING BUFFALO. 

BY JAMES YOUNG. 

Upon the plains, near the head waters of 
the Platte, there was a vast herd of buffalo, 
who roamed about together, summer and 
winter, and cropped the prairie grass, wher¬ 
ever it was fresh and green. There were old 
bulls in the herd, that were patriachs, and 
led the rest, and cows that were mostly 
mothers, and had young calves to take care 
of. They were all like one family, and the 
only great trouble which they knew, was 
that the prairie wolves assaulted them 
whenever they had a chance, and wher¬ 
ever they could discover a sick buffalo, or a 
calf which had strayed from its mother, and 
was too young to take care of itself. 

As a rule the old buffalos were very atten¬ 
tive and brave, and drove away the wolves 
when they assaulted any of their number. 
This they did by pushing and goring them 
with their horns, when the wolves were few, 
and when attacked by a large drove they 
formed th^selves in a circle, with their 
heads and horns sticking outside, while the 
sick, and the young buffaloes, were kept in¬ 
side, safe from harm. The wolves, therefore, 
found nothing but a ring of manes and horns 
opposed to them, and were obliged to give 
up the chase. The wolves were thus disap¬ 
pointed and fled, after which the young buf¬ 
falos w ere let out again, and the old bulls 
still kept guard, as they browsed along the 
plains. So that, by one method or another, 
the wolves were generally kept at bay, al¬ 
though the constant watch required to be 
kept up, cost the old bulls some trouble. 

Oue day a morose old bull said to himself, 
“ What a trouble all this watching is. Now', 
if I were to leave the herd, I could have the 
browsing all to myself, and escape the ever¬ 
lasting trouble of looking after the young In 
the herd, besides fighting their battles for 
them. Besides,” he soliloquized, “there 
arc plenty to watch and fight without me.” 

Accordingly, this old bull, who was the 
most troublesome in the herd, always kicking 
those who came near his pasturage, took 
himself off, one moonlight night, upon a 
joumey of exploration. 

lie trotted at first quickly, in order to get 
out of hearing and reach, but, by the time 
that he had gone nine miles, he slackened 
his speed somewhat. Then it was that he 
heard, with alarm, the cry of wolves in the 
distance. As he soon learned to his sorrow, 
they came from a large pack upon a hunting 
e.v]Hidition. In vain the buffalo attempted 


to hide himself in a clump of pine trees 
hard by, as the wovles dashed out from 
among the trees, and gave chase, howl¬ 
ing at the top of their voices, and licking 
their hungry chops. 

Tired as he was, the poor buffalo set off at 
full gallop ; but his pursuers were many, and 
relieved one another at intervals, so that he 
had no chance, and was soon wearied out. 
He defended himself for some time, as best 
he could, against the numbers that beset 
him, by striking at the foremost wolf, now 
and then, with his horns; but it all proved 
of no avail, as another wolf was always ready 
to take the place of the wounded one. 

“ Alas I” said the buffalo, “ were I with 
my friends they could defend me. How 
gladly I would now take my share of the 
burdens of the herd, to reap the benefit of 
its protection.” 

But it was too late, for the wolves fastened 
upon his throat and flanks, and in a few 
minutes more he w as pulled to pieces and 
devoured. _^_ 

A TRUE STORY. 

BY THOMAS K. BKBOHEB. 

In the field back of my house, and up the 
hill, are two nice springs. From one I draw 
water to my house through pipes, while 
the water from the other goes to my 
barn, and my neighbor’s house. The water 
runs very swiftly, because it is running down 
hill. It is far easier to run down hill than it is 
to run up. 

The pipe enters this spring, not at the top 
of the water, nor at the bottom either. If 
it were at the top, the scum would get into 
the pipe, and a floating bug now and then. 
If it were at the bottom, dregs and sediment 
would get in. So the pipe goes in about si* 
inches below the top of the water. 

When we are drawing water at the bam 
for the horses, and my neighbor draws water 
at the same time for her washing day, the 
pipe sucks at a great rate. But It draws in 
nothing but pure water, if all floating things 
keep at the top, and all heavy things lie stiff 
at the bottom. Now for my story. 

One morning there was a gay young frog 
about as big as half my thumb—too big for 
a tadpole, too small for a wise frog. He 
could go just where he pleased. He did not 
have to float with the bugs, for he knew how 
to dive. He did not have to stay at the bot 
tom with the dregs, for he knew bow to 
swim. So lie kicked out his little hind legs 
and swam all round the spring, doing very 
much as he pleased. 
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One day he saw the little round black hole 
of the pipe, where the water was running in 
quite freely. He wondered where it led to. 
He put his nose In and felt the water pull, 
and was a little scared and backed out. But 
it was such a funny feeling to be sucked that 
way; it felt kind of good round his nose, 
and he s*am up, aud looked in again. He 
went in as much as half an inch, and then 
the water got behind him and he was 
drawn all in. “Here goes /” said he. “I 
shall see what I shall see !" And along he went 
with the water, till he came to where the 
pipe makes a bend for my barn—a sharp 
bend, straight up. As the water was quiet 
there, be gave a little kick and got up into 
a still, dark place, close by the barrel where 
the horse drinks. 44 Well,” said he, 44 it’s a 
snug place here, but rather lonely and dark.” 

Now and then he thought of the spring, 
and the light, and the splendid room he used 
to have to swim in, and he tried to swim 
back against the Btream. But the water was 
on him, or running by him swiftly, and he 
hod no room to kick in the pipe. So every 
time he started to go back to the spring he 
would work hard fora few minutes, and then 
get tired and slip back into the dark place 
by the barrel. 

By and by he grew contented there. The 
water brought him enough to eat. He shut 
hfe eyes and grew stupid, stopped exercising 
and got fat, and as he had no room to grow 
very big in the pipe, he had to grow all long, 
and no broad. But he grew as big as he 
could, till at last he stopped up the pipe. 

Then I had to go out and see what was the 
matter, for the horse had nothing to drink. 

1 jerked away the barrel, pulled out the 
kittle plug and put a ramrod down ; felt a 
springy, leathery, something, and pushing, 
down it went, and out gushed the water. 
** What was thatP ' I thought. So I pulled 
out the big plug, and put down an iron rum- 
rod and churned it two or three times, and 
then let the water run, and out came a great, 
long, red and white, and bleeding frog. 

I couldn't put him together again. Any¬ 
thing that gets sucked into that pipe and 
grows up in those dark places, has to come 
opt dead, and all in pieces. I wondered how 
such a big frog could ever have got into so 
small a pipe. Then a wise lady in my 
house told me, ” Why, he went in when he 
was little and foolish, and grew up in there!” 

I cannot get that poor frog ont of my 
mind. He was so like some young folks that 
I have seen. They frolicked up to the door 
of a theatre, or they stood and looked into 
a bar room, or they Just wanted to go to one 


ball, or got out behind the barn to smoke a 
pipe, or went off slelghriding with some 
gay young man without asking leave—or 
some way put their foolish noses Into a dark 
hole that felt funny, and led, they didn't 
know where. Pretty soon, in they go. 
When they want to get back, they can't; and 
they grow bigger, and wickeder, and all out 
of shape in that dark place. If they come 
out at last, they are all jammed up, knocked 
to pieces, sick, or dying, or dead. When 
I see them In their coffins, I hear folks ask, 
44 How came he to throw himself away so ?” 
44 What made him drink himself to death ?” 
44 How happened she to go off to infamy?” 
44 How came he to be a gambler?” 

Then I shall answer as the wise lady told 
me about the frog. 44 They went in when 
they were little and foolish, and grew up 
there.” A bad habit hugs a man tighter, and 
jams him out of shape worse than my pipes 
did that poor frog. 


THE KATYDIDS. 

Hear Corporal: Our tree-top concert troupe 
have almost finished their engagement for 
the season, and will soon vanish to parts un¬ 
known, and while their shrill solos and noisy 
choruses are still fresh in my memory, I pro¬ 
pose to give you some Items In the history of 
two or three of the principal performers. You 
will understand that I am not now referring 
to the vocalists—the birds—but to the in¬ 
strument musicians, the cicadas, katydids, 
grasshoppers, etc. 

Dame nature, who always has the manage¬ 
ment of these summer night entertainments, 
spared neither time nor expense In appro¬ 
priately fitting up her 44 green rooms” for' 
the reception of the little musicians, who, on 
their part, have done full justice to her pro* 
parations, both as regards numbers and ex¬ 
cellence of practice. * 

The concerts began here about tbe last of 
Jnne ; the overture being a grand kettle 
drum performance by the 44 big-beaded cica¬ 
da,” or harvest fly. This Insect is first 
cousin to tbe seventeen-year cicada, or locust 
—#hich you will remember appeared in so 
many parts of tbe country two years ago— 
aud bears a very general resemblance to the 
latter. The harvest fly has undoubtedly the 
loudest, most piercing note of any insect. 
It can be heard, it Is said, distinctly at the 
distance of a mile, while close at hand, the 
vibrations are so rapid as to be quite deaf- 
ening. 

Next to the cicada, in point of time, but 
leading it in interest, are tbe various katy- 
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dids, which begin to sing, or rather play, 
about the middle of July, in this latitude. 
Of these, the concave-winged, or true katy¬ 
did, (Platgphyiium concavum), is the real “ Ole 
Bull ” ol the insect world ; and what is more, 
it, too, plays upon an instrument very simi¬ 
lar in principle to the violin, though, of 
course, widely different in construction. 

The katydid is hatched during the latter 
part of May, from a brownish gray, oval, 
flattened egg, from sixteen to twenty of 
which are deposited on a slender twig of 
some forest tree, generally. The eggs are 
arranged in a double row, with the edges 
neatly overlapping, and so finely glued to 
the stem that neither wind nor rain can 
detach them. 

Although the egg is scarcely an eighth of 
an inch in length, the little katydid, as soon 
as it is well out of its shell, measures nearly 
or quite an inch, from its last pair of feet to 
to the tips of its antennae. It is now in its 
larva state, and it differs but slightly from 
the perfect insect, excepting in size and the 
absence of wings. (The Orthoplera —the or¬ 
der in which the katydid belongs—never 
undergo such complete and wonderful trans¬ 
formations as characterize the development 
of butterflies, beetles, flies, etc.) 

The katydid feeds readily upon the leaves 
of most fruit and forest trees, and is very 
active in providing for itself from the first. 
When confined in the breeding cage and 
carefully observed, it is found to have many 
exceedingly interesting and amusing habits, 
among which may be mentioned its frequent 
washing or brushing of its body, legs, and 
antennae. Its motions during this cleansing 
process are very similar to those of a cat 
washing herself, passing its forelegs over its 
face, and biting and polishing its legs and 
feet in precisely the same manner. It seems 
to take an especial pride in its long, graceful 
antennae, drawing them through its jaws, 
and the two pair of little feelers that are at¬ 
tached to either lip, again and again with 
the greatest satisfaction, just as a maiden 
sometimes toys with her long, bright tresses. 

The katydid changes its skin four times ; 
first, just as it leaves the egg ; second, about 
two weeks later. At the third change— 
rather more than four weeks from the time 
of hatching—it assumes the pupa form, but 
in this state—unlike those insects of which I 
have told you before—it is full as active and 
hungry as ever, and is changed in no partic¬ 
ular, save that it now has small wing-cases 
just back of its broad collar] which looks 
like tiny fans, partly furled. 

Early in July, it casts its pupa skin, and 


comes forth the perfect insect. It is now 
provided with a pair of large, rounded, leaf¬ 
like wings, under which are another pair, 
much wider and delicately transparent, which 
are used in flying. The whole insect is a 
green color, tinged with yellow beneath, and 
with the lower portion of each antenna? red. 
It resembles the leaves among which it 
dwells so closely that it is not readily seen, 
unless the observer is quite near to it. 

Herewith is a very correct representation 
of it, which Mr. Riley, editor of the Ameri¬ 
can Entomologist, has kindly allowed me to 
use for your benefit. 



With its full wings the male katydid edmes 
into full possession of its musical apparatus, 
which consists of two oval, transparent 
plates, called taborcts, overlapping each 
other. These plates are situated on the 
back, in the bases of the upper wings, and 
the music is made by the surfaces or edges 
grating together when the wings are opened 
and then slowly closed again. The sounds 
produced are so distinctly articulated that it 
is no matter for wonder that words should 
have been set to them ; but whose imagina¬ 
tion it'was that first attached to them the 
mysterious accusation and contradiction so 
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stimulating to our curiosity, will probably 
never be known. Poets have frequently, in 
beautiful verse, attempted to tell us all 
about “ katy ” and that particular deed of 
her’fl which is the subject of this insect con¬ 
troversy ; but, though we are delighted with 
the poetry, we cannot help feeling that the 
puzzle is as profound as before ; and still the 
“Katy did—she did—she did,” or “Katy 
didn’t—Katy didn’t,” rings out upon the 
night air as if to tempt us to guess again 
what it is all about. 

The katydid “ sings ” very nicely for about 
a month, after which the choruses become 
fainter, and after the middle of September, 
we can only hear a few scattering notes, 
sounding hoarsely, and greatly lacking the 
energy and joyousness which characterized 
them at first. It is probable that in the 
woods this interesting insect dies with the 
leaf; but when kept in the cage, and well 
provided with food, its life may be very much 
prolonged. 

There Is also another katydid, the oblong¬ 
winged (Phytlopetra otoongifolia ), which is 
very similar in its habits to, and more grace¬ 
ful in form, than the one I have just describ¬ 
ed, but its note is not so conspicuous, con¬ 
sisting, as it does, of only a series of shrill, 
rapid “clicks” by the male, answered in¬ 
stantly by a chirrup” f^om the female. 
The history of this “katy” is essentially the 
same as the one we have just been over. 

There is a smaller and slenderer insect 
(Phaneroplera curoicordn ), belonging to the 
family, which I have observed with much in¬ 
terest this summer, but my notes upon it 
would make this letter altogether too long. 
Its “song” is a delicate little thrill, sound¬ 
ing as much like a “ zeep, zeep,” as any¬ 
thing, and not loud enough to be very 
noticeable. 

There are numbers of other insect musi¬ 
cians which deserve a mention, but if I were 
so much as to write out their names here, it 
would so lengthen out my letter that you 
would not have courage even to begin to 
read it. Marie Estelle. 

Kirkwood, Mo., October, 1870. 


TRUE MANLINESS. 

BT ALTA GRANT. 

One Wednesday evening, as we came out 
of the little chapel where our prayer meet¬ 
ings were held, we found the steps covered 
with sleet: and I saw that old Mother 
Rogers could with difficulty keep from fall¬ 
ing. Chancing to be near her, I was about 


to offer my help, when a lad in the crowd 
sprang forward and gave her his arm Had 
the dear old lady been the Queen of Sheba, 
he could not have shown more respectful 
care. Everyone who saw it loved him for it; 
and, as I thought of the mother, whose 
gentle eyes had been closed for many a month, 
I was 6urc that up in heaven she was proud 
of her boy that night. 

Years have passed, and the youth has be¬ 
come a man, a strong, helpful, loving man, 
to whom little children look for sympathy, 
and on whom the old lean for strength ; and 
whenever I hear his name, I remember that 
gentle act, which, I think, will sometime be 
found recorded in the angel’s book. 


CHESTNUTTING. 

BT MBS. EMILY HUNTINGTON TTT-T-TO 

We waked in the dusky morning, 

Ronald, and Rose, and I, 

When the grass was crisp in the meadows. 
And the stars were still in the sky ; 

And whispering softly together, 

We crept down the creaking stair. 

For we knew how the gusty weather 
Was shaking the chestnnts bare. 

The baskets hung by the chimney. 

Little and big, in a row ; 

“I’ll take the biggest,” said Ronald, 

“For boys are strong, yon know; 

I can climb a tree like a squirrel. 

And gather the ripest and best; 

I can carry them home on my shoulder. 
And never once stop to rest.” 

Hnrrah! how the wind was blowing, 

Fresh, and frosty, and keen, 

As we ran with a shout through the fallows. 
And the fields of stubble between; 

We crossed the brook by the meadow. 

We climbed the hill by the wood, 

And there, in the brightening morning. 
The ranks of the chestnuts stood. 

O. ho ! the gnarly old giants ! 

We called them goblins of old ; 

The nuts were their precious jewels, 

The leaves were the yellow gold. 

We plundered the prickly caskets, 
Unlocked by the-fairy frost. 

And laughed as we heaped our baskets 
With treasiftea the goblins lost. 

We have all grown old together, 

Ronald, and Rose, and I, 

Yet oft in the autumn weather. 

When the dawn is faint in the sky, 

I start from ray quiet dreaming, 

And think I can hear it still. 

The sound of the chestnuts dropping 
Far up on the windy hill. 
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OUR BOYS. 

The dream of every boy, and especially 
of every poor boy, is “When I am a man.” 
There are croakers everywhere, who are 
always ready to say, “ Ah! boy, your dreams 
are Yain; your golden days are now; you 
will never be so happy as while you are a 
boy !” Don't believe them , boys. There Is a 
beautiful, golden dreamland, full of grand 
possibilities—dreamland now, but all to be 
real to you by and by—that land is manhood. 
It Is well for you to dream of “ When I am 
a man.” But be sure to remember that when 
any boy, be he poor or rich, wastes his time 
in dreaming, and fails to prepare for manhood, 
he is standing in his own light, and will be 
certain to have to suffer for his failure. 

One of the pleasures in the life of the 
Editor of The Little Corporal, is the fact 
that so many good, earnest, hopeful, and 
aspiring, and often poor boys, in many places 
In the Union, have, from time to time, writ¬ 
ten to him for counsel. Some have come to 
us with matters that few boys would carry 
to their own fathers, and we have afterwards 
received from them warm, hearty letters of 
thanks for the advice sent them in reply. 
Now, we by no means set up as a 8olon, or a 
sage; but w'e know, by experience, some of 
the trials of a boy, who, with neither money 
or influential friends, has to fight his own 
way to the golden land of manhood. We 
know, by experience, about the difficulties, 
trials, and perplexeties, that lie all along the 
thorny road. We know, by experience, 
w hat it is for a boy of fourteen to be thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, with no 
hope of ever obtaining a dollar or a favor 
in the world, except by the favor of God, 
and “by squarely earning it.” We know 
what it means to “ work at a trade ” for 
three years, for board and thirty dollars for 
the first year, forty dollars for the second, and 


fifty dollars for the third year; in all, one 
hundred and tw enty dollars for clothing and 
spending money, for three long years. We 
have not forgotten, and we have no desire 
to forget, the rough road from fourteen to 
tweuty-one, and if any words or acts of ours 
can help to make smooth or more pleasant 
the same path for other poor and aspiring 
boys, we are fully repaid. 

Where there are hundreds of boys whose 
boyish days are golden and joyou6, and full 
of happineB9 and case, there are thousands 
to whom the path of boyhood is a rough 
and rocky road, full of toil, trials and temp¬ 
tations. Many stumble and fall in the way. 
Many yearn for some one to give them just 
a little help, just a little good counsel, Just a 
few kind words of encouragement; having 
these reinforcements they conquer, when 
without them they would fall. Thousands of 
brave boys are to-day fighting single handed 
a more terrible battle than Napoleon ever 
knew ; while every one of them, whether 
poor or rich, is all the time looking forward 
into his glorious dreamland, and saying, 
“ When I am a man.” 

Work on, boys; fight on. Manhood la 
worth working for. It is worth waiting for. 
It is w orth preparing for. See that you do 
prepare for it. We propose, ^n our coming 
volume, to try to help you find out haw. 


Can Your Father Say it? —On another 
page in this magazine, we print a beautiful 
poem entitled “ My Grandpa.” The author 
is an old gentleman—one of the old temper¬ 
ance “ war horses.” In a letter lately writ¬ 
ten to the editor of The Little Corporal, 
he says: “ I have four sons living, all men, 
all total abstainers frOtn intoxicating liquors, 
and tobacco, and all together they have never 
cost me an hour of sorrow , God be thanked.” 

Ah 1 well may the old man say, “ God be 
thanked.” And isn't that a glorious thing 
for a father of four sons to be able to say ? 
Happy lather! happy sons! Boys, can your 
lathers say that ? Girls, can your mothers 
say it ? Make it a true saying in your case, 
from this day. 


Write for tSie School Festival.— We 
respectfully invite all our friends to send 
contributions for The Festival ; dialogues, 
recitations, exercises of all kinds for Daj- 
scbool or Sabbath-school entertainments. 
Everything must be wide awake, first class, 
and full of life. Please let everything for 
the January number reach us by the eighth 
of November, at latest, and as much earlier 
as possible. 
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CALIFORNIA GRAPES. 

They art; not “sour grapes,” we can as- 
sore you. In the Chicago market, grapes 
and pears of various kinds, direct from Cali¬ 
fornia, are very plentiful now. They are 
sent through on the Pacific Railroad, add 
even after their long journey, are more 
luscious than any of our home grown fruits. 

But we do not intend here to write much 
about them. We only waut to give you a 
Httlc extract from “Notes of California 
Life,” by Rev. James Ella, D.D., in Our 
Monthly, the solid and substantial Cincinnati 
magazine. It sounds like a regular Mun¬ 
chausen story, but we believe it is strictly 
true: 

“ On the mountain side, a few miles from 
the odd yet beautiful village of Santa Bar¬ 
bara, is the largest grape vine in the world. 
The main trunk has been permitted to grow 
about eight feet high, and is fifteen inches in 
diameter. The branches are conducted otf 
laterally more than eighty feet in one direc¬ 
tion, and thirty in another, and are supported 
by poles, which lie on forked sticks set in the 
earth, giving the whole the appearance of a 
Ban van tree, and affording delightful shade, 
while he who enjoys it is astonished by the 
fact that a single vine supplies it all. The 
only year I have known the product of this 
vine to be accurately ascertained, it was 
somewhat more than six tons of grapes of 
the ordinary California, or mission variety 
and from the wealth of clusters which I saw 
hanging above me when I visited the place, 

I should not think there was any error in the 
amount. Between seventy and eighty years 
ago, a Spanish girl, whose mustang was refrac¬ 
tory, and who was in haste to reach her 
home ; broke a switch from a vine by the 
roadside with which to assert her mastery of 
the animal; and having accomplished her 
object, and used it with such vigor as 8panish 
girls on horseback are wont to display, till 
•"$ arrived at her home, she carelessly stuck 
jt down in the moist ground near a spring by 
the door, and forgo, that it was there. That 
little switch has grown to become this 
largest, and, in some respects, most wonder- 
rul vine in the world. Could there be a 
more positive illustration of the truth, that 
otlcii strange and unexpected results come 
begtanihgs the most unprom- 


Important Notice. —When you change 
your residence, or for any other reason want 
your magazine sent to a different post office, 
be sure to send your old address, as well as 
jour new one. If you fail to do this, we 
oaonot find your name, and cannot change 
jour address. Your magazine will continue 
to go to the old post office until your time is 
out, unless you remember the above im¬ 
portant item. 


The School Festival. 

We desire to call special attention to Thb 
School Festival. The last number for 
1870 is issued. The four n umbers for this yea r 
have been, we think, very rich in matter for 
8ehool Eutertuinments, Exhibitions, Festi¬ 
vals, etc. They have contained valuable 
Exercises for both the Day School and Sun¬ 
day School. 

The Publication has been highly appreci¬ 
ated, and has gained a good circulation, both 
in the East and West. 

We can now offer the volume for 1870 
in paper covers, by mail, post paid, for fifty 
cents. 

The new volume for 1871 will begin with 
the Jannary number, which we will endeav¬ 
or to have ready early in December, so as to 
be available for Christmas. 

Let all our friends take an interest in The 
School Festival. The price is low, and 
you will find it a very valuable help in all 
matters relating to Sunday School and Day 
School Entertainments. 

Price 50 cts. a year, or in club with The 
Corporal, we send the two magazines for 
$1.80. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

WORK DAY CHRISTIANITY; or. The Gospel 
in I he Trades. By Alexander Clark. §00 
pages, 12mo. Published by Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelflnger, Philadelphia; Western News 
Co., Chicago. 

A pleasant book, prettily printed on tinted 
paper, and worth the price, $1.60. 

THE INDEPENDENT FIRST READER con¬ 
taining the most valuable features of the Word 
System, Object Lessons and Phonetics; and 
choice tales, fables, etc., in monosyllables. 
By J. Madison Watson. Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

Trnbshaw «Sr Miller, of New York, send ua a 
beautiftal photographic copy of the LORD’S 
PRAYER PICTURE, published by them. Price 
$3.00. 

TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY. 

(8k* Paoe 158 this Number.) 

Kitty’s Temptation.— Kitty was In the barnyard, 
and *aw the man milking down the soft, white milk. 

I wish I had some of that,’’ said Kitty to herself. So 
she followed to the house. looking wishfully at the 
dripping pails. But the dairymaid did not allow cats 
to come into the milk room. Kttty said, as well as 
she could, “ I would like a little ot that, if yon please." 
Bat the milkmaid was thinking of Aomefrxfy eUe. “ I 
wtyh I had some of that," she said again. So she 
climbed In at the window; and there stood a pitcher 

with nice mUk in lt# Kitty put ^ beHd ln ^ pitch , 

er. and O, It was so good. Pretty soon she heard a 
noise, like some one coming. 8ho sprang, and hy 
good luck, sprang out of the window. Bat she said. 
:° dear, what shall I do?" For she could not pulf 
pitcher.and everything looked 
dark dreadful. So the boys chased her. and hoot- 
ed and laughed; and she ran on. UBtlt she tell plump 
Into the brook, where it was deep. But It was too 
late now to be sorry. The pitcher was heavy, and 
so both sank down to the bottom, and kitty was 
drowned. jp. A c. 

ANSWER TO NO. 18, OCTOBER NUMBER. 

Omit Men in Obm-in Uv.—\, Bismark; Dupont; 3, 
Sherman ; I. Lyon: 5, Mead: 6, Porter. 
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Prudy has a new pocket! Guess what it is 
made of, girls and boys; though, after all, I sup¬ 
pose she herself will have to tell you. It is made 
of a coffee nut, is smooth and brown and shin¬ 
ing, and holds about half a thimbleful. It came 
from a little girl in Fredonia, Iowa, and is the 
work of her own hands. Prudy has fastened it 
to her watch chain, and there it hangs this very 
minute, by the side of a red cornelian from Min¬ 
nehaha Falls, bobbing about in a sociable way, 
as if the two were talking over their adventures. 

Grass Valley , Cal. “ Dear Corporal: I am as 
happy as I can be, for at last I have a dollar to 
sena you, and now every month 1 can look at 

f our bright face, and read your beautiful stories. 

am a California boy, and my little brother and 
I want to grow’ up to be as good and brave as we 
think you are.” 

Hancock , N. T. “I live in old Delaware 
county, among mountains so high that you have 
to look twice to see the top. My father prints a 
aper, and we have lots of magazines, but I 
now which I like the best of all. Long may 
The Little Corporal wave.” 


Plymouth , N. C. “ Dear Miss Prudy : I have 
found a name sweet enough for the sweetest baby 
in the world, and think it will just suit Hattie. 
The name is * Molasses T She can call it Molly, 
‘for short.’ ” 

Richland , Mich. 44 Dear Little Prudy : For I 
think you must be little, from your picture I 
have only Just begun to read The Little Corpo¬ 
ral, and as all the other boys and girls write to 
you, so will I. I save all my Corporals, and 
mamma says they will make me a nice book, 
some day. Prudy, I want to ask you something. 
I have a'great cat, named Daniel, and 1 expect 
to go to Kansas, pretty soon; now, would you 
take him along ? I love him so, and I hate to 
leave him.” 

Prudy thinks the best way would be to give 
Daniel to somebody who would take good care 
of him, and find another pet in Kansas. Travel¬ 
ing is apt to disagree with cats. 

Fountain. Col. 44 Dear Prudy: We live only 
four miles from the Rocky Mountains, and fif¬ 


teen miles from Pike’s peak. There is snow on 
Pike s Peak all the time, and if you were here, 
you might see it snowing up there, while it is so 
green and warm here in the valley. I send you 
two little, yellow flowers that my brother got 
out from under the snow on top of the Peak, 
last week (Aug. 31st). There are a great many 
beautiful wild flowers here, and I will send you 
some in my next letter. Did you ever see an 
antelope f They make very nice pets. One 
morning, when I got up early, 1 saw a little an¬ 
telope peeping down at me from the bluff." 

Prudy thinks that is an interesting letter. The 
little flowers are quite a curiosity, and a lady 
begged them for her album. 

Wauzeka. Wis. 44 My father is in the telegraph 
office, and I have learned to telegraph /my sell, 
though 1 never went to school until this sum¬ 
mer. I have been reading the Patriot’s Song, 
and I wish I could telegraph the chorus all 
around the world. Wouldn’t it be nice !” 


Cleveland , 0. “ I thought I would write you a 
letter, Miss Prudy, and ask you a few questions. 
My Aunt Ellen says she don't believe the chil¬ 
dren really and truly write the letters, all them¬ 
selves. She thinks they get grown-up folks to 
do it for them, or else you fix eni up. Do they 
write their own letters, Prudy ? and do you put 
’em right in, without any fixing ? I am ten years 
old, myself, and I never wrote DUt one letter be¬ 
fore. so I suppose you will think I am not smart 
enough to have a place in your Pocket.” 

Sometimes “grown-up folks” write the let¬ 
ters, but the great majority are from the children 
themselves ; and a child’s letter is as easily told 
by one accustomed to the business, as a genuine 
bill by an expert. Prudy doesn’t fix them up 
bit. She has to $ut them up, taking out only 
here and there a sentence sometimes from a 
couple of pages. 

Vermont , III. Minnie’s mamma writes to say. 
in behalf of her little girl: 

“ I like to hear my mamma read the funny 
things about Tommy. 1 should like to read 
The Corporal myself, but my Uncle Josie own * 
it, and he won’t let me have it because I tear it. 
for I am a very careless girl.” 

Minnie’s mamma also says: 

“ The other day, when Minnie was coming 
to the house from the barn, she began calling 
me; but I could not answer her for fear of wak¬ 
ing the baby. When she came in. she said. 

“ ‘ Didn't you hear me calling you?’ 

4t ‘ Yes,' 1 said, 4 but I could not answer for 
fear of disturbing the baby.’ 

“Well,” said she, “I always answer yon 
when you call me, but you do try my patience 
the worfulest." 

Prudy’s picture gallery is growing. From 
Rome , N. Y.. comes a nicely-written letter, 
saying, 

44 1 thought I would send you mv picture, as 
my father Is a photographer, and I nave a great 
manv taken. Please put my picture in your 
pocket, and my letter in your paper.” 

- Ohio. 44 The bovs and girls are all tellies 

Prudv about their pets*, so I will tell about oik 
dog Fido. He used to carry things off and hide 
them. One day he took one of papa's overshoe* 
from the porch, while he was eating his dinner, 
and when mamma hunted for it, Fido followed 
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her all about, jumping and frisking exactly as if 
he was laughing because she couldn't And it. 
At last she gave up and sat down, and then Fido 
ran behind the house and brought the shoe and 
laid it dow'n beside her. I could tell you a great 
many funny things about him, but I am afraid 
my letter will be too long.” 

Mary E. Bush, no address, inquires for a book 
of directions for making skeleton leaves. “ Phan¬ 
tom Flowers” is a very good treatise on this 
subject, and will be sent from the Corporal office 
on receipt of the price, $2. 

St. Marys, -. “ I think the story about the 

mysterious door was very nice. The door was 
the mouth, and the ivory columns were the teeth, 
and the message which Amy sent the Prince was 
* Keep the door qf my mouth shut/ ” 

Was that quite right, Julia? Look in the book 

and see. 

Fau Jitter , Mass. “ Isn’t Prudy an imaginary 
person?” 

By no means, Master Ed. 

Dover , N. H. “ If you print my letter, don t 
say I am a boy, for people think boys don't know 
how to write letters, but they do. 

Prudy will be sure and not mention it. 


Wheaton , III. “ I have been on a long Journey 
with my father. I had a splendid time. We 
crossed Suspension Bridge, and saw Niagara 
Falls; and from there we went to Rochester 
and saw Genesee Falls, and from there to my 
cousin's, where I found Tux Littlb Corporal, 
which pleased me better than all. I did not 
expect to And it so far away from home, and I 
like it better than ever in its new dress.” 

Where are those people who think boys cannot 
write letters? 

From Grand RajHds. little Lottie, Ave years 
old, sent Aunt Prudy a ‘‘pressed Aower.” 
Thank you, little Lottie. 

“ Dear Prudy : I have never written to you 
before, but I have taken Tub Corporal three 
Years, and I am trying to Aght against wrong. 
I like the stories about cousin Will very much. 
Won't you please to tell me your whole name?” 

Prudy is supposed to be “ short” for Prudence. 


“ Dear Aunt Prudy • Mamma says she thinks 
You will let me call you Aunt. Won’t you please 
have vonr picture taken aud put in The Corpo¬ 
ral, so that all we children cau see it. If 1 ever 
come to Chicago to see my uncle, I shall come 
and see you.” 

Santa Cruz , Cal. “ I am only eleven years old, 
but I have got Ave premiums for Tub Corporal; 
Red Ridinghood, Webster's Dictionary, Esop’g 
Fables. The Heavenly Cherubs, and Grandpa's 
House. I mean to get more next year, if you 
have new premiums.’” 

Mattie will And that the premiums are Aner 
than ever before. 

From Alexandria , Mo., comes another name 
for the Roll of Honor. Jasper Blines sends Afty 
rents to pay for The Corporal to some poor 
child, and tells Prudy of the nice times the boys 


in Missouri have, gathering plums, going to 
school, playing base ball, and occasionally going 
out hunting. 

From Rochester , N. Y. % Libbie and Ettie send 
two nice little letters. 

Monmouth , Maine. “Last year I had The 
Nursery, but now i am nino years old, and I have 
Tue Little Corporal. Ma says I have been 
promoted. I am trying to be good.” 

Edwin L. Shuey, of Dayton. O.. Is thirteen 
years old, and has not been absent from school 
or tardy for three years. 

Dubuque. Iowa. “I think the Lost Author* 
was splendid, I wish they would be in every 
number. I found out some of them, but others 
are very hard. 1 

Galesburgh , IU. “ I have a little sister, eleven 
years old, who plays the piano very nicely. She 
composes very pretty little waltzes aud marches, 
and when she hears a piece once, she can play a 
part, and sometimes all of it.” 

These three last letters were specially nice in 
point of penmanship. The one from Dayton be 
ing the best. 

“ Dear Prudy : I will attempt to write a letter. 
I am a little girl ten years old, and mv name is 
Mary. I have a good father and mother, and a 
little sister, her name is Shirley ; she is two yearn 
old; and I have a little baby sister, foar month?* 
old, her name is Daisy ; dearest little thing ever 
was. We have a nice carriage for them to ride 
in; I take them out quite often. We have a good 
kind granma. who lives with us; my sister and 
I think so much of her. I take The Little Cor¬ 
poral— like it very much. I intend to com¬ 
mence my club early this year, and feel assured 
I will succeed in getting a large one. I am afraid 
you will think my letter too long. 

“ Good by, Mary L. Baldrluge." 

Rather long, Mary, but if you send a long club, 
that will balance It. Begin early, that's the way 
to succeed. 


“Dear Prudy: I wrote you a little note last 
summer while you were in Minnesota, but ma 
thinks it was written so poorly that you could 
not read it. I have a little cousin who once lived 
in Minnesota. When he was a baby his dear pa 
went into the army, and died. When the wicked 
Indians came almost to the house where hi** 
mother lived, she took little Gussie and cam** 
home to Maine. He is now nine years old ; just 
my age. I attend school and try to be good. 
When I get home I pick tomatoes, bring in wood 
and do errands. I would like to play all the 
time, hut ma says I must learn to be useful, and 
I think she knows best. I shall look the Arst 
thing when the next number comes, to see if my 
letter Is In the Pocket.” 


One of the “older people with yonng hearts.'' 
writes from Maine, 

“We value The Little Corporal more than 
words can express and welcome its bright, 
cheery pages as sunshine to our home.” 

Harrison , 0. “lama little girl, twelve years 
old. I have a pleasant home, and as darling mo¬ 
ther and sister as any in the world. I have n 
father, too—he Is a good old man, with a white 
beard. I had three brothers, but death took 
one away. I think The Corporal is splendid.” 
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Ifmtate Queer's 



We have received a great many letter* enclos¬ 
ing attempts at the Vowel Gnme. Very few of 
these attempts are worthy of being printed. 
One correspondent says, “ My efforts haVe taught 
me a very important lesson. I have learned how 
very necessary is every one of the vowels, and 
how hard It is to dispense with any one of 
them.” Another one writes, “ Enclosed is my 
attempt. It answers nearly all the conditions, 
although the sente is rather obscure occasional¬ 
ly.” This latter correspondent describes too 
well nearly all the MSS. sent in competition. 
Oat of scores which have come to my table, I 
can publish this month only two. 

The word i% swept ” in the sentence from Jennie 


Day in our October number escaped our notice 
Ii was not wi hin the rule. 

VOWEL O. 

Old Tom Holbrook took too oil of grog. Too oft 
grosr floors poor Toni. Tom chops cord wood for Gor¬ 
don Hosfora. Gordon told Tom—“ old sot, stop soon, 
for of sots who do not stop, Thompson soon tolls out 
of world. Go forth, Holbrook, nor mock good 
words. 1 ’ Tom soon forsook grog lor common good. 
Boon, to show proof of honor, to comport, good, for 
lorn son Solomon. Tom forsook grog. Not now doth 
Tom look forlorn. Hakry Piiklps, Connecticut. 

76 words—110 o's, and no other vowel. 

VOWEL E. 

We ever feel extreme feebleness, when we seek per 
feet excellence here. We well remember men every 
where err. Even when Elden’s evergreen tree* shel 
tered Eve, the serpent crept there. Yet, when tempt¬ 
ed—when cheerlessness depresses—when helplessness 
letters—when we seem deserted, then w’e remember 
Bethlehem: we beseech the Redeemers’* help. W»- 
ever need tne rest the blessed expect. 

M. Gadd, Illinois. 

59 words—118 e*s and no other vowel. 


ALPHABET SENTENCE. 

E K. send* the following alphabet sentence, 
which is shorter than Blanchie T. King's, con¬ 
taining only twenty-six letters. Others equally 
good came too late, but this one takes prece¬ 
dence, as to time. 

D. V. Pike flung J..Q. Schwartz my box. 

This answers the condition named, and 
secures the offered prize, but it is not entirely 
satisfactory. What we want, and should have, 
is a sentence containing all the twenty-six 
letters, and no abbreviations. The one prize offer¬ 
ed is awarded to E. K., and we now continue to 
offer a like prize, a full file of Thf. Little Cor¬ 
poral from the beginning, July, 1885. to Decem¬ 
ber, 1870, for an intelligent English sentence, 
containing all the letters of the alphabet, (none 
being repeated), twenty-six letters, and no abbre¬ 
viations. The first irood sentence received, 
answering these conditions, will take the prize. 
The task. w*e are sure, is a hard one; but may it 
not be accomplished ? 


No. 19.—A PICTURE STORY.— Kitty’s Temptation. 
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Publishers’ Department, old and new alike. 


ITT All articles In **Tub Little Corporal” are 
written especially for it, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friend* may copy 
~ Into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
* to The Little Corporal. This notice is inserted be¬ 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago. Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston banks are best for large sains; made payable to 
the order of SE WELL A MtLLEtL 

Poet Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat. In all the cities, and In many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the beat means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to ns tcUhoia any Ion*. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe 
the Hegmity fee as well as postage, mn*t be pabi in 
etarm**, at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Buy anti ajftx the mamp* both Jor pontage a tut registry, 
put in the money amt neat the letter in the pretence of 
the poet matter, and take hie receipt for it. Letters sent 
In this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending onedoBar and a hn’f or 
you may send greenbacks at oar risk; where more 
than that sum is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 


NOW! 

Two 

Months 

F ree! 

To all New Subscribers For 1871. 
Work for Clubs Now! 


All new subscribers, whose names and 
money ($1.50 each,) are sent to us before the 
last of November will receive the Novem¬ 
ber and December numbers of 1870 free. 
This applies to all, whether sent singly or in 
clubs. 

Let all club raisers work now for large lists. 


PLATED-WARE PREMIUMS.—We send 
to those who write for it a long list of articles 
of Silver-Plated Ware, spoons, forks, castors, 
sugar bowls, butter dishes, pitchers, and all 
other kinds of Plated Table Ware, from the 
most celebrated makers, with the lowest 
manufacturers prices attached. Those who 
desire silver-plated waro as premiums will be 
credited on our books with 45 cents for every 
subscriber sent us, at $1.50 each, and that 
amount can apply on the price of any article 
of silver ware you may select. 


In raising Clubs for The Little Cor¬ 
poral, old subscribers, renewing, count 
just the same as new names, but wc ask you, 
as a special favor, to always designate on 
your list, which are old subscribers, and 
which are new names. Write the names, for 
instance, thus: 

John Rogers — old, 

Selby ville, Selby County, Illinois. 

Mary Welby — new, 

Boston, Suffolk County, Moss. 

George Wayne — new, 

Cincinnati, Hamilton County, Ohio. 

Minnie 8helby — old, 

New Orleans, Orleans County, La. 

When this is done, it aids us very much in 
entering the names on our list. So please 
don’t forget to write them after the manner 
we have shown you. 

If we paid premiums for new names only, 
or counted old names at only half, as many 
do, we could give larger premiums for small¬ 
er clubs, but it would be much harder for 
you to secure your list. Our way is easier 
for you, and, we think, just as good for us. 
Ton can make the same names count anew 
every year, so long as you can huve them 
renew in your club. 


ABOUT SENDING PREMIUMS. 

As we state elsewhere, all premiums like 
Organs, Sewing Machines, and such bulky 
articles will be sent by express, directly to 
club raisers from the factories where they 
are made, the receivers paying express 
charges. All other premiums can be deliv¬ 
ered free of charge at our office in Chicago. 
All engravings and books of $5.00 and less in 
price are sent prepaid at our cost. Such 
other articles as can go by mall, will be mail¬ 
ed by us on receipt of sufficient stamps to 
prepay postage. All articles that need to go 
by express will be sent, as above, directly to 
the clnb raisers, who will pay the express 
charges. 

RENEW NOW t 

With our next number (December) a great 
many thousands of our subscriptions will 
expire. You can tell by the printed address 
label. If after your name you find Dcc70, 
or DccO, your time will be out with the 
December Number. It will be a great favor 
to us if you will renew now, or very early, 
so that our work will not come so heavy 
just at the close of the year. Raise a club now, 
and include your own renewal In the club. 
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THE LITTLE CORPORALS NEW 
DRAWING BOOK. 

, Reed's Drawing Lessons, With or Without 
a Teacher.— Highly approved by leading artists 
as the best book for beginners ever issued. It 
begins with the A B C of the art, and makes 
plain every step to sketching landscapes from 
nature. 

Send us by mail the price, ($1.50), and the book 
will come by next mail, post paid. 

School Edition of same book, 80 cts. 

SEWELL & MILLER. Publishers. 

__Chicago, III. 

OUR NEW CHROMO 

or beabd's bed bidinghood and the wolf. 

Size 18xl3){ laches. Price $6.00. Encouraged by 
the popularity of our large chromo of Beard's beau- 
tlftd painting which was used almost exclusively as 
a premium for clubs to The Little Corporal Mag¬ 
azine, we are now issuing A NEW CHROMO of 
the same subject, but of smaller size, measuring 
18X13X Inches, which will be more convenient both 
in size and price, being one of the finest chromo# ever 
offered. 

We paid the artist, Wm. H. Beard, the celebrated 
animal painter of New York City, One Thousand Dol¬ 
lars for the original painting (size, 18x24 Inches). He 
calls It one ofhls best pieces. The subject is most 
charming. The legend of Red Rldinghood is known 
In nearly every land and language, and the picture Is 
believed to be the best conception of the subject ever 
produced by any pencil or brush. The great features 
of the picture are the child and the tcolJ\ but one 
roost see the painting or chromo to form any Just idea 
of its beauty. We give LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 
THE TRADE. 

Orders may be sent directly to us. or through the 
LARGE DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN¬ 
TRY. 


PREMIUM TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 

We have od hand several thousand copies 
of a pretty steel engraving (which we used 
as a premium with our first year), of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln and his Son Tad.*’ Size of 
sheet 9x12 inches. We are sure that there 
are a great many children who would be 
glad to have this engraving, and we offer it 
to every subscriber, whose name and $1.50 
comes to us after this number is issued, a s 
long as our stock holds out. To secure the 
premium, you must ask for it when you send 
your subscription , and also enclose five cents 
to pay the expense of mailing. 

No premiums can be allowed on names 
sent hereafter, unless all such names be 
accompanied by one dollar and a ha\f \ ($1.50) 
our present subscription price. We will still 
however, for a short time, receive subscrip¬ 
tions at $ 1 from those who wish to begin and 
have The Corporal for one year from July , 
1870. Such subscriptions will only be re¬ 
ceived for a limited time, and will not be en¬ 
titled to premiums. 

All names sent at $ 1 will be understood as 
intended to begin with July. We will dis¬ 
continue receiving subscriptions in this way 
as soon as we can, and thereafter will require 
$1 a year for back numbers from July. 1866, 
to Dec. 1870, and $1.50 a year for all time 
after the last named date. 

SOMETHING VALUABLE 


Dr. Patton, editor of The Advance, In an editorial 
article, among other things, says: 

k * Who has not a vivid recollection of his youth- 
fill delight In the story of Red Rldlnghooa ? Do 
we not take almost as much pleasure now in telling 
It, as then In hearing It? It seemed true, every 
word of It, in those childish days, and it will seem 
true again to all who look upon the beautiful pic¬ 
ture now before ns—the greatest triumph of the 
chromo-lithographic art In this country.* 

Write for circulars with terms to agents and dealers 
SEWELL A MILLER, Publishers, 
Chicago, III. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL’8 POCKET 
SCRIPTURE ALATS. 

This Is without doubt the best and neatest set 
of Bible Maps ever published, and is invaluable 
to all. 

We are now ready to fill all orders for this val¬ 
uable work, cither by the single copy, one dozen, 
one hundred, or by the thousand. 

The following are the prices : 

Paper flexible covers, 25 cents. 

Cloth flexible covers, or stiff boards, 50 cents. 

Cloth board covers, with gilt edges and title, 
75 cents. 

To SundAy School teachers and others who 
order one dozen or more at one time, ten per 
cent, discount from above prices. 

Liberal discount to the trade. 

We send them by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Don't fail to have a pocket scripture atlas. 

Address SEWELL & MILLER, 

Little Corporal Publishing House, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR 

Churches and Sunday Schools. 


A System of Schedules and Checks to carry out 
a simple and efficient plan, by which the revenue 
of any church or Sunday school may be largely 
increased without being burdensome to those 
interested. The books, checks, etc., necessary 
for working the plan cost $10, and will be wortn 
hundreds of dollars to those using them. 

Any person interested, who will write us, en¬ 
closing stump, will receive a circular describing 
the plan. It is the same plan furnished by the 
Evangelical Press Association, of which Gov. 
Claflin of Massachusetts is President, and Bishop 
Janes. Senator Wilson, Gen. Howard, Senator 
Buckingham, H. Thane Miller, Senator Harlan. 


and Jno. V. Farwell, are among the Vice Presi¬ 
dents. and we are General Agents. 

SEWELL & MILLER, Publisher*, 

Little Corporal Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATTENTION, SQUAD. 

All of the boys and girls who want to earn money to 
get a nice Christmas present for their parents, teachers, 
or friends, can find out how to do it, by writing, at 
once, to C. H. Cushing, Si Washington st., Chicago. 

- + - - 

The Advertiser's Gazette, issued by Geo. P. 
Rowell A Co., No. 40 Park Row, New York, contain* 
much Information not to be obtained elsewhere. 
Every advertiser should read it. Sample copies by 
mail for 15 cents. 

/rrw"\ Agents wanted to sell the beautiful Photo* 
tlv/VF graph Marriage Certificate*. For 
terms send stamp to Crider a Bbo Publisher*.York.P* 


PROMPT! HONORABLE!! RELIABLE!!! 

AGENTS* WANTED Everywhere. Send for circulars to 8. C. Thompson A Co., 73 Lake SU 
Chicago, 111., /and 136 Federal Ssrcet, Boston. 
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Fighting against Wrong ; and for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. 


VOL. XI-DECEMBER, 1870 -NO. 6. 


ANNE HANSEL’S CHRISTMAS EVE UNDER THE SNOW. 


BT MRS. JULIA F. SNOW. 



HANSEL was the 
oldest child, just thirteen, 
the age when most of my 
girl readers are mere chil¬ 
dren, with parents “keeping 
| them back” from woman¬ 
hood all they can, lest the 
world steal them from the 
parent nest before the down 
' Is gone from the tender fledg¬ 
ling. At this age, then, Anne 
was a stout, rosy, helpful, little daughter, 
an intelligent, God-fearing child, and a lov¬ 
ing, gentle sister. She could read and write 
in German, (did I mention that they were a 
German family? no? well, they were, and 
lived in Pennsylvania,) conld say her cate¬ 
chism, had read the “Life of Martin Lu¬ 
ther” twice or thrice, could spin, sew, knit, 
and do many other things. Besides, in the 
spring, she was to be confirmed, and at 
Whitsunday, she should take her first com- 
mnnion. So Anne felt that she was almost 
a woman, if she was bnt thirteen. 

They lived upon a farm. John Hansel and 
Margaret his wife had purchased and cleared 
the land, and worked hard and lived plainly 
to pay off their mortgage. It was good 
land and yielded well, but it needed a great 
deal of hard work and patient culture to 
compel it to give its increase. It was cheap 
when John bought it, and he had the true 
German passion for land. 80 don’t think 
they were what some call “ poor,” or draw 
any mental picture of suffering and priva¬ 
tion, for I am not going to tell that kind of 
<i story. They feared God, worked hard, 
lived substantially but plainly, and hoped 
for better days, when Anne and Hans and 
Peter and Michael and Mcena should be 
grown men and women, and could help 


in the many and various kinds of work on 
the farm. 

It was at the Christmas time, and many 
were the pleasant talcs that Farmer John 
and Dame Margaret had found time to tell 
evenings, when John put his farm tools in 
order, and she and Anne were at their knit¬ 
ting. All had something to do. Even 
Mcena, small as she was, could sew carpet 
rags, or reel yarn, or help in many ways. 
And as for the boys, Dame Margaret didn’t 
let the grass grow under their feet, nor the 
birds roost in their brains, either. They had 
heard many tales of Santa Clans, or the 
Christ Child, or the Kris Kringle, or what¬ 
ever else they called him, of blazing and. 
twinkling Christmas trees, and all the good 
cheer of the jolly, merry Christmas tide, and 
their heads were full of the brightest antici¬ 
pation for this especial Christmas. 

This had been a good year—the crops were 
heavy and plentiful, and had paid a good 
slice from off the mortgage. The poultry 
had prospered, the butter and cheese were 
all that Dame Margaret had dared to hope. 
They had a team of excellent horses—that 
heavy breed, with such magnificent muscles, 
so slow, so strong, so steady, for which that 
district is so justly famed. And they had a 
big wagon, too—a stout, capacious vehicle ; 
a “ mountain ship,” as some have called it, 
and not inaptly, for the body of the wagon 
is not unlike a boat, with a huge cover, 
shaped wondrously like the good dame’s 
sunbonnet, in which she was wont to array 
herself when milking, weeding, or feeding 
the chickens. 

Well, into this vehicle, in pursuance of the 
yearly custom, were duly packed the nicely- 
dressed poultry, the winter butter, the eggs, 
and the cheese, the proceeds of which were 


Entered , according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870. by Sewell <£ Miller , in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress , at Washington. 
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to furnish coffee, spices, sugar, (all Germans 
love 6ugar), shoes, and what other matters 
the thrifty dame should decide were needed 
by her family. Besides, the taxes became 
due at this season, and must be paid out of 
this fund. Poultry always brought a good 
price at thi6 season, and Anne had her own 
little venture, too. Certain of the poultry, 
her own charge, were in the big wagon in a 
separate lot, from the profits of which she 
was to have a silver thimble and a pair of 
new shoes. She hoped (or a new book, but 
that could not be quite certainly promised 
till it was seen what prices the stuff brought. 
But then perhaps Santa Claus might bring 
it, so Anne waited and hoped. 

Certain hints had been dropped of “houses 
made of gingerbread, and sugar horses paint¬ 
ed red,” which were cherished, dwelt upon, 
lived on, by all the younger children. Only 
Anne was outgrowing such little stories. 

When everything was packed into the 
wagon, the luncheon box, well stored with 
brown bread, boiled ham, fried pretzels, 
some cheese, and a jug of home-brewed 
beer, Dame Margaret, in her stout woolen 
dress, heavy cloak, and warm hood, with a 
flat stone, well heated and wrapped up, 
under her feet; John, in his heavy coat, (a 
relic of Fatherland); and the children all 
kissed, (Germans love their families intense¬ 
ly, and have an honest fashion of showing 
it, too, God bless them); the big wagon set 
sail down the long, mountain road, toward 
the next town. Anne watched it out of 
sight, and then taking up her duties as 
quietly as her mother w'ould have picked up 
a dropped stitch in her knitting, with her 
dextrous left forefinger, (how do the Ger¬ 
mans ever knit that way ?) and drew out the 
wheel to spin her 44 stent.” 

Ere long, it was noon by the little Dutch 
clock. But Anne was ready for it. She had 
heated up the broth her mother had made 
the day before, in a little, iron pot; a good, 
wholesome soup it was, too, made of pork 
and beans and cabbage and milk, with a bit 
of salt beef; and cut some stout slices, rather 
wedge shaped, to be sure, of brown bread. 
Then she poured the hot soup into the little 
pannikins, and gave to each a wedge of 
bread and a cup of milk, and while they 
ate it, she told them that the day after to¬ 
morrow' w'ould be Christmas, and the fat 
turkey that hung in the attic should be 
cooked, and Santa Claus would be sure to 
come to-morrow night and bring them all 
presents. 

It did not matter in the least to the flavor 
of the turkey, that a log had rolled on it 


when it w as young and broken its back bone. 
It seemed to agree w'ith it; and though it 
was badly deformed, it grew very big and 
fat, and was dedicated by Dame Margaret to 
their own uses at Christmas time, for its 
appearance would certainly spoil its sale, 
though not its taste. A pair of chickens 
and a few eggs had also been reserved, and 
there was to be a real Christmas dinner at 
the Hansels’ that year, at all events. 

Now Anne, notable little soul, had her 
hands full. She had Hans and Peter and 
Michael —the baby — and little Meena to 
look after, and keep out of mischief. She 
must get the meals, keep clean and tidy and 
8hip-6hape. And the stent of spinning and 
knitting must be done, or she must meet 
Margaret’s black looks! 

When they had got all through dinner, 
little Michael woke up,-and had some soup, 
too, and said “Yah ! yah!” W'hich was good 
baby German, and all he knew of any lan¬ 
guage. Then he had a dried gourd and 
three walnuts given to him to play with, 
and went back to his cradle, while Anue 
cleared up. The rest of the children she 
set to shelling corn for the fowls, and kept 
them busy till it began to grow dark. She 
thought of the cows and the fow'ls, and went 
out w’ith Hans to take care of them. It was 
but little milk the cows gave, but Anne 
milked them, and fed them bountifully, too, 
and fed the fow'ls, besides putting a w*ell- 
filled corn box within their reach. 

Warmly dressed as she was, in her heavy, 
knit “wamus” and hood, she felt the cold, 
and as she came in, she picked up her pet 
bantams and brought them in doors in her 
apron, with a tender, motherly feeling for 
the 44 little ones,” her special pets. 

As she came out of the barn, the wind was 
rising, and flakes of snow fell now' and then, 
and there was the peculiar smell of a snow 
storm in the air. Snow6 were heavy in the 
mountains. Anne called the boys to help 
her, and bidding Meena mind the baby, the 
children tugged and lugged the wood till the 
big corner was piled with all it would hold— 
enough, with care, for three days. Next, to 
fill the washtub with water, lest the well 
should be snowed up. It took a good many 
pailfuls—five or six, to fill it, and it was 
dark, and the wiud blowing fiercely, and the 
air filled with flying flakes, when the children 
came in and bolted the kitchen door. 

They could not see to the road now. Anne 
hoped that father and mother were either 
not far off or had not started. She wondered 
if she had better get supper or wait. But 
Peter and .Hans and Meena and the baby 
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settled that question; so she set out the 
bread and the cheese, and warmed the milk, 
and lit the candle, and they all had their 
supper. And the wind kept on blowing and 
the snow falling all the time. 

80 Anne, when she had cleared away, got 
out the fet, little, German Bible and read 
to them, and the boys said their prayers and 
cuddled down in their trundlebed, and Anne 
tucked little Michael up in the high bed in 
the corner between its two feather beds, and 
soon all were sleeping soundly in the little 
farmhouse on the mountain. 

Meanwhile the wind rose higher, the snow 
kept falling, and the storm steadily increased. 
But the children slept as soundly as if nothing 
at all were happening. They feared God, 
and had excellent health, and so their sleep 
was sweet and dreamless. It seemed to 
Anne as if she had slept a week, but it was 
still dark, when she woke. She rubbed her 
eyes, but it was very dark, and yet, to her 
utter astonishment, the little Dutch clock 
told out eight o’clock! Such a thing had 
never happened to her in her whole life, and 
she sprang out of bed in the greatest haste. 
A look at the window's showed them blocked 
up with snow. Huddling on her clothes, she 
hurried up stairs, and found that the snow 
reached half way up the attic window, and 
was still falling heavily, and the wind blow¬ 
ing, too. 

Now the Hansel farmhouse was a low, 
story-and-a-half building, and fifteen feet 
would reach from ground to ridgepole. 
Drifts of twenty and thirty feet were not 
uncommon in those mountainous districts, 
so Anne knew that they were “ snowed up,” 
and mode up her mind how to act. She 
decided that as there was a reasonable pros¬ 
pect of being snowed up over Christmas, it 
was best not to be too prodigal of wood ; so 
she only put on a “ backlog,” a “forelog,” 
two “cross sticks,” and a “rider,” and 
proceeded to get breakfast. First, she raked 
open the ashes and put in a good many pota¬ 
toes to roast, five or six apiece. (Let me tell 
those who never ate potatoes roasted in the 
ashes, that they have only half eaten them.) 
Then she made some milk hot, and cut some 
more wedges of the black, German bread, 
and the Hansel family breakfasted. Then 
they washed up the dishes and swept up. 

It was yet dark, except for the firelight, 
which was a good deal of an exception, for 
by it they could see well enough except to 
sew ; and as Anne had as soon knit, she 
got out her knitting. The children did #ot 
like it much, but German children are not 
natural-born fidgets, like American, who 


think their mothers are created on purpose 
to amuse and wait on them. So, when Anue 
set them to shelling corn, with two cobs, 
into a tin pan, they all did it. Only Hans 
would give an occasional snuffle of rebellion, 
and console his eyes and nose with his coat 
sleeve ; but he did not dare rebel. Anne 
had too many of her mother’s ways to make 
it safe to do so. 

Sometimes she went up staire to report 
progress, but the storm kept on. Her heart 
ached for the cattle, but she remembered the 
great feed she had given them; and the 
bantams were as happy as lords, and did 
nothing but eat the grains the children scat¬ 
tered in shelling the corn. 

They made their meals as long as they 
could. Anne cooked some fat ham, at noon, 
for them, and they ate as much as they 
could. They jumped about a good deal, but 
after all Anne was glad they were 60 quiet. 
As it grew toward night, and there was no 
sign of their liberation, their hearts began 
to sink. But Anne remembered and told all 
the stories of the merry Christmas time that 
she had ever heard, and the little one hoped 
and prayed that the snow would not cover 
them all up. 

“ Anne,” cried Hans, “ what if the snow 
should come so deep that the Santa Claus 
could not get the Christmas trees ! or could 
not get down chimney! what would we do ? 
Does he ever pass by and not know that the 
little children are expecting him ?” 

Anne stopped to think. She called to 
mind what she had heard her mother say 
was sometimes done by poor folks in her 
country. 

“Hans,” she answered, “I don’t know; 
but I’ll tell you what we will do. We’ll 
take a clean sheet, and make a ‘ bright cor¬ 
ner’ for Santa Claus.” 

So they got out a clean sheet of the heavy, 
homespun linen—Dame Margaret’s own spin¬ 
ning—and pinned it up in the corner nearest 
the fire, fitting it in well to the corners. 
Then Anne cut some little 6tars out of some 
bits of red flannel that she found in a bundle 
of patches in the till of the old chest, and 
put one in each corner under the pins, and 
down the center and outsides. Then she 
found some tiny bits of blue, German calico, 
“ indigo-blue hand print,” and made some 
more stars, and in the middle she fastened 
her own red, head ribbon, so that it looked 
as if the sheet were suspended from it. 

When all was done, she lighted a candle, 
and I can tell you that Santa Claus’s “ bright 
corner” looked fresh and pretty enough ; 
and when Meena took her little cricket and 
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carried it inside, and called it “ her room,” 
it made a very pretty picture. “ Really and 
truly,” (as the children say,) they do do so, 
in Wittemburg. It was not their custom to 
hang up stockings—that is low Dutch. 

Then it was time to go to bed; the Bible 
was read, the prayers said, and the children 
prepared for their second night. But it 
wasn’t like the first night. They could not 
sleep. They wanted their parents. What 
had become of them ? would they be home 
for Christmas ? and if not, couid Anne cook 
the brokcn-backed fat ling of a turkey up 
stairs ? So they tossed and tumbled, and as 
they had had no exercise that day, they took 
it now, scattering things round. They had 
eaten too much, also, and that helped to 
make them wakeful. Anne had told her 
stories till she was very weary. The. wind 
was lulliug, but still there were sounds of 
storm. The great trees creaked dismally 
now and then, and the “ bright comer” 
gleamed spectrally in the flash of firelight 
from the uncovered end of a log in the 
chimney corner. 

Anne had not much hope of being released 
on Christmas, and when the children were 
at last asleep, she had a good cry. She pri¬ 
vately determined not to cook the turkey, 
lest they might need it worse; or, if she did 
cook it, not to eat it up at once. She fancied 
she heard cries in the air, and when a snow ¬ 
ball fell dow’n chimney, she started in fright, 
lest the chimney were choking up. 

So came the morning that could not dawn. 
Anne got a good breakfast, and the little 
ones laughed merrily, when they found a 
fried cake and a red apple for each, and new, 
red stockings for Meena, in the “ bright cor¬ 
ner.” They did not dream that Anne had 
got up in the night and “played” Santa 
Claus, that the little ones might not be so 
disappointed. 

But it really seemed as if something ivas 
happening, after all. Snowballs fell on the 
fire, and a voice bellowed down the chimney 
in an awful tone, in good German, 

“ Are you all alive down here V” 

“ All alive and well!” called back Anne. 

“ Gott in Himmel ist gute !” called back 
her father’s voice. 

O dear, how the children capered and cried 
for pure joy! 

Dig, dig, dig! Fifteen feet of snow is no 
light matter, even to German muscles. 

By and by they reached the back door, 
aud with beard frozen into icicles, and hoar 
frost in nose, eyebrows, and hair, and mailed 
in snow r from head to foot, John Hansel and 
half a dozen neighbors at last forced au 


entrance into the house. By that time Dame 
Margaret had come on, too, with the team. 
Only those who have seen a German family 
fairly let loose, can get the least idea of it. 
It is a fearful thing! 

“ Mein Gott! mein kinder! Mein Gott! 
mein kinder 1” was Dame Margaret’s cry. 
Anne and her father could not speak at all. 

But the next thing was the “ bright cor¬ 
ner,” and, rough fellow as he was, John 
Hansel nearly cried, too, when he saw' what 
the poor children had done. 

When the wagon was unloaded, there were 
Anne’s new shoes, her silver thimble, and a 
red, woolen shawl for Sundays ; nice thing? 
for all the children, and a dog, a horse, and 
a pig; and they all looked alike, and made 
exactly the same noise. 

Dame Margaret cooked the broken-backed 
turkey, and made some seed cakes, too; and 
after all, they never before or since had so 
merry a Christmas, for best of all, John Han¬ 
sel had brought home a fiddle—a real fiddle 
—and could play on it, too. He learned 
when he was in Germany, but could not 
afford a fiddle before—and wasn’t he “a 
happy fader.” 

So you see, some little girls of thirteen do 
amount to something, and so can you, if you 
will think so. And Anne ? 

O, she lived to be married, and wear a 
white cap, and tell her children aud her 
grandchildren about her Christmas eve under 
the snow'. We all kuow’ it by heart. 


DEW DROPS. 

BY LUEL1A CLARK. 

The dew drops on the grass, 

Stay but their little hour— 

Soon from our sight they pass; 

But leaf and opening flower 
Have greener, brighter grown. 

For every vanished bead. 

Each glistening, short-lived drop. 
Hath filled some pressing need. 

Some little, growing bud. 

Some reddening berry's core, 

Some drooping blade or leaf 
The sun had smitten sore, 

Hath felt the gentle touch 
Which strength or healing brought. 
So that no tiniest drop 
Hath ever been for naught. 

Each little word we speak. 

Each little deed we do. 

If but the heart be pure. 

Hath mission just as true. 

Be words sincere and kind, 

^e deeds without a stain. 

Then word and deed aud life 
Shall not have been in vain. 
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PISHING FOR LIGHTNING. 


BY G. H. 


44 A story ?” said Ben. “ I haven’t such a 
thing abont me ; I haven’t, truly. If you 
wanted mj T jack-knife, now, or my fiddle”— 

41 No, we don’t, nor your tobacco box, nor 
your lantern, nor your bootjack ; w’e just 
want a story, Gus and I do, only a little one. 
Try to think one up, Ben.” 

‘‘Or else make one up,” added Gus. 

“Make one up! What do you take me 
for, the New York Ledger, or the True Flagf 
Do you think I come out every Saturday 
night with a bran new set of stories ¥” 

“Or old ones continued, yes, to be sure— 
articles original and selected, best of family 
reading, all for ten cen 4 j.” 

“ Well, I never!” said Ben. “Have I got 
to go before a justice of the peace and make 
my affidavit ?” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ Why, that’s saying that, as sure as my 
name is Ben—well, it isn’t, for that matter, 
though.” 

“ Isn’t what ? Isn’t Ben your real name ?” 

“ Of course not. My true name is Ozias ; 
but then I have been called Ben so long, 
that the other would sound as odd to me 
now as this did the first time I heard it." 

“ When was that ?” • 

“ When I was about six or seven years 
old, if you remember how long ago that 


was. It seems to me like about day before 
yesterday.” 

“How did it happen?” we asked, both in 
a breath. 

“ Why, you see,” said Ben, “ I was a poor 
boy, and mother had to take in sewing. It 
was about all she could do to get our living, 
so I had to take care of myself a good deal, 
and hadn’t many playthings but what I made 
myself. I tried a good many times to make 
a kite ; but somehow my kites never would 
fly. Some of them would stay up while I 
ran with them ; some would dart up and 
right down again; and some w r ould just 
sprawl flat on the ground. 

“ One Saturday, when I had finished about 
my dozenth kite, I gave Dick Jennings, who 
worked in his father’s shoe shop close by, an 
old valentine, with tw'o red hearts and some 
gilt verses on it, to help me tail and start my 
kite. Dick understood such things better 
than any boy in the neighborhood. 

“ After tying together all sorts of rags and 
strings and bits of paper for a tail, Dick 6 aid 
that all was ready for a sail; and we named 
the kite the 4 Flying Eagle,’ on account of a 
picture of an eagle in the newspaper that it 
was made of. 

“ We took Dick’s little sister Meg, and 
went out to the common beyond the faeto- 
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ries, on the limestone road. On the way out, 
we picked up Joe Mullen, an acquaintance 
of Dick, who invited himself along to see 
the fun. I felt grand enough to have such 
spectators, and could hardly wait till we 
reached the place that Dick had chosen. 
When at last he put the string into my hand 
and told me to run, I felt as if I had been 
elected President. 

“ Up went the kite, as Dick tossed it into 
the air, up, up, up; and the eagle seemed 
fairly to clap its wings. Meg and I were 
wild; and I paid out the string to the last 
inch, and wished I had a mile more. 

“ ‘ If I only had a string as long as the 
telegraph,* said I, ‘ I’d sail the old eagle 
clean over to New York.’ 

“The telegraph ran right across the com¬ 
mon, and the wire looked a little like a 
string, as I heartily wished it was. 

“ ‘ Not this squally weather,’ said Dick. 
‘ You’ll lose what string you’ve got, or 
break it, if you don’t hold it stiller.* 

“ The fact was that the wind was pretty 
strong, and not very steady ; and once in a 
while the Flying Eagle gave a swoop down¬ 
wards, as if it was after something. Meg 
and I said it was trying to catch the swallows 
that were flying about; but Dick looked 
rather serious. 

“ ‘ It’ll ketch somethin’,’ said he, 4 or get 
ketched, if this goes on long.’ 

“ The words were hardly out of his mouth 
before, sure enough, the kite gave a great 
dive, and caught its tail on the telegraph 
wire, where it stuck fast. I felt as if I had 
tumbled out of the sky, too, and began to 
cry as hard as I had laughed before. 

“ 4 You've got your wish,’ said Joe. 4 You 
have got the telegraph hitched on. Now 
she’ll go to New York, straight.’ 

“ I only cried louder than ever. Dick took 
the string and gave a careful pull or two; 
but it was of no use. 

4 4 4 Stone her down,’ suggested Joe. 

44 ‘Send for the b’loon man,’ cried Meg. 

“ 4 I’d climb the pole,’ said Dick, fumbling 
the corners of his shoemaker’s apron, 4 only 
they say there’s lightnln’ in them wires, and 
I might get struck.’ 

“‘0, won’t it strike the kite, too, Dick,’ 
asked Meg. 

“ 4 I don’t know,’ said he, 4 1 shouldn’t 
wonder but it might. Liglitnin’s awful.* 

44 That was a little too much for me. The 
idea of having my poor Eagle struck by 
lightning, and tom limb from limb before 
my eyes, was more than I could bear. I 
pitched my screams one note higher, and 
turned to run away. 


44 It happened that an old farmer was com¬ 
ing by, on his way to the city with a load of 
hay, and I stumbled into the road just in 
time to be run over, if his sober old horses 
hadn’t thought to stop. 

44 4 Hallo!’ shouted the former, standing up 
on the top of his load, and looking down at 
me. 4 Is that you, Ben V 

“ 4 His name isn’t Ben,’ said little Meg, 

4 it’s Ozias.’ 

44 4 Don’t tell me,’ said the former, 4 1 know 
him. It’s old Ben Franklin. He always 
was tryin’ to ketch lightnin’ with a kite. 
He used to fish it out of the clouds, and now 
he’s flsliin* it out of the telegraph. But 
perhaps we can get him out of the scrape, 
somehow.’ 

44 With that he drove his cart under the 
wire, and tried to loosen the kite with his 
pitchfork ; but it was not so easily done, 
and, after tearing three or four holes in the 
paper, he had to give it up. 

44 Dick jerked the string till he broke it, 
and then he gave it up, too. He promised 
me, though, as we were going home, that he 
would give me back ray valentine, and help 
me make a new kite. 

“ When we were gone, Joe tried his plan of 
stoning it down ; but he only succeeded in 
breaking one of the sticks, and making a few 
more holes in the paper. 

44 Other boy 6 took their turn in throwing 
stones at it, too, and the poor kite had a 
hard time of it. The wind tried to blow it 
down, and the rain tried to pelt it down; 
and at last there was nothing left but the 
tail and the broken sticks, flapping in the 
wind. I got a new kite, in due time; and I 
got a new name, too, for, from the day the 
old former called me Ben, the name stuck to 
me. I found out more about my namesake 
afterward; but I never was much of a be¬ 
liever in telegraphs, and I never tried again 
to catch lightning with a kite.” 


THE SERENADE. 

BY W. O. C. 

Just a little while ago, there was a great 
flock of blackbirds sitting on a tree in the 
meadow. I happened to look that way and 
see them. There was something in the 
wind; I could tell by the motions and the 
talk. They had seen me, sitting all alone 
by my door, and one young blackbird said, 
44 Sec that old man out there, sitting by the 
door. He looks sad. Let us all go and give 
him a serenade, and do him good.” So they 
all started off together, and came to a tall 
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tree before my door. “You begin first,” 
said a young blackbird to the old leader. So 
the old leader struck up, and that touched 
off all the rest, and the whole band broke in, 
and O, such a chorns! Nobody ever heard 
such music before. I should think it lasted 
nearly a half hour, and they never stopped 
to breathe. They sat up there in the tall 
tree, and it seemed as if the music rained 
right down out of the sky. I didn’t hear 
the big Boston concert that the wind blew 
down, but I have heard Jenny Lind. But 
she never moved me all through and woke 
up such feelings as this charming, splendid 
blackbird concert did. I didn’t know 
whether to say 4 4 Hallelujah 1” or “Hurrah 
for the Union!” I felt them both come up 
in my heart. Then they all started and 
wheeled away. 44 Don’t go yet,” I said, but 
they were off. They had other ehgage- 
ments. 8o I hope they will all please accept 
my heartfelt thanks and come again. 


LITTLE PURPLE HEARTSEASE. 


BT M. H. K. 

Little purple Heartsease, 

You linger here so long. 

When the bravest summer bird 
Has hushed its summer song; 

When the royal rose is goue, 

Every petal shed. 

When the asters bloom no more, 

And forest leaves are dead ; 

When the weary bees, at last, 

Fold their wand'ring wings, 

And against its silent shores 
The freezing brooklet clings. 

Little purple Heartsease, 

When the earth is bare. 

What recollections you awake 
Of days serene and fair! 

Of Maytime with its swelling buds 
And trees hung full of bloom, 

Of meadows clad in tender green 
Of verdure's fresh perfume ; 

Of June's still skies above,our heads; 

Of clover and of hay; 1 
Of birds that sang in swaying boughs 
Through all the livelong day. 

Little purple Heartsease, 

May the gentle snow 
Fall and keep you warmly hid. 

When the bleak winds blow; 

From the bitter, blighting frosts 
Fold you snug and deep. 

And may brightest summer dreams 
Haunt your winter sleep. 

And when raindrops come and call. 
May your dewy eyes 
Be the first to see the spring 
Smile from April skies. 


PEGGY POTTLE’S ROMANCE. 

BY JULIA M. THAYER. 

44 Now, Peggy,” said Mother Pottles, lift¬ 
ing a piece of corned beef from the pot, with 
a huge kitchen trident ; 44 run down to the 
springhouse, and fetch up a fresh pat of 
butter for dinner. Mind, it’s on a blue-edged 
plate, on the cellar bottom ; and the cream- 
jug is close along side of it; if you’ll step 
carefully, you can bring ’em both at once.” 

The little stone springhouse, a few yards 
from the farmhouse door, was Peggy’s sum¬ 
mer resort. While little misses of fashion 
were whiling away the heated term, with 
their mammas and big sisters at the Springs, 
Peggy, in her homespun gown, and general¬ 
ly laden with butterbowl or milkpan, was 
wending her way to and from the spring- 
house. 

The cool, moist air was delightfully re¬ 
freshing on a hot day. The water poured 
musically in from some under-ground spring, 
in the hillside, and rippled gaily round thaee 
sides of the spacious milkroom in a silver 
stream, checkered here and there with tiny 
patches of sunlight, shimmering through 
the little latticed window, far above Peggy’s 
head. 

Peggy’s little, hot, bare feet, loved to 
linger on the cool, stone floor; and her rest¬ 
less fancy, fearfully snubbed and browbeaten 
among the pots and kettles, here delighted 
to unloose its airy wings, and disport itself 
in a world of its own. And such a world ! 
All peopled with fairies and water sprites, 
and so deliciously remote from the sounds of 
real life, that the shouts of Jacob to his oxen, 
and the thump of the threshing flail upon 
the barn floor, fell dreamily on the ear, as if 
from a far-away region, where busy dwarfs 
and gnomes were held in hopeless bondage 
by some mighty giant. 

“ Come!” called the mother in a shrill 
voice, that cleft the stone wall, and pierced 
Peggy’s dull ear; 44 come, the dinner is 
waiting.” 

Peggy, with an effort, freeing herself from 
the dreams that were sure to seize upon her 
at every unguarded moment, soon set the 
pat of butter, stamped with an oak leaf, in 
the place of honor; the sole ornament of 
the table. 

“But the creamjug, Peggy!” 

“0,1 forgot.” 

44 Of course ; well, what you don’t have 
in your head, you must have in your heels.” 

In a trice the little girl flitted to the milk- 
room and back once more, safely depositing 
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the broken-liandled pitcher beside the crack- 
cd-nosed teapot. 

“ Twice, where once would have done as 
well! You’ll make a long journey of it 
through the world, my lass,” said her fath¬ 
er, good naturedly, disposing of a good 
sized potato at two mouthfuls. 

“Now, Peggy,” said Mrs. Pottles, shoving 
back from the dinner table, “ do you think 
you can wash up the dishes alone?” 

“ I ’sposeso,” responded Peggy, languidly. 

“ Be right smart, then; and don’t get to 
dozing over your dishwater, and you’ll find 
time to watch the soap kettle awhile.” 

“ Yes’m,” sighed Peggy ; thinking, after 
all, she preferred dishwashing and castle 
building all by herself, to any employment 
under her mother’s brisk eye. 

With full faith in the child’s good general¬ 
ship, Ma’am Pottle repaired to her soap 
boiling. 

Now, Peggy knew very well how to clear 
up a table neatly and systematically, but 
the imp of the perverse seemed to have the 
upper hand of her to-day, else why should 
she persist in taking hold of everythiug by 
the wrong end. With a hop, skip and jump, 
she seemed to go from the beginning to the 
end, and back again to the middle of her 
task ; she spun round and round, and wound 
in and out so many times, and so uselessly, 
it almost needed a Philadelphia lawyer to 
disentangle her. 

“ Bother!” says Peggy, “ who wants to go 
on forever the same old w ay ?’ ’ and so it came 
about that Grandmother Jewsharp’s little, 
old silver spoons, some day to be bequeathed 
to Peggy, made the acquaintance of forks 
and frying pans; and ancient china mugs 
sailed about, at peril of their lives, in old 
ironsides, the dinner pot. Then Peggy grew 
very nice all at once, and polished the big, 
plated spoons till she could see a broad, grin¬ 
ning face in each one ; and laying them in a 
row, christened them after the six Miss 
Perkinses , who came to church, one behind 
the other, with six coal scuttles on their 
heads. Then she commenced admiring, for 
the ’leven hundred and fiftieth time, the 
landing of Lafayette, on the great meat 
platter; wondering, meanwhile, whether 
she would rather be a general, with epau¬ 
lets, or a princess, with dainty fingers. 

But, even Peggy, couldn’t loiter forever 
over the Pottles’ dinner ware ; so, just as she 
had concluded upon the princess, with satin 
train and peacock’s feathers, the last dish 
was restored to its place, and order—Peggy’s 
kind of order—restored to the kitchen. 
Now , the little girl had a very natural horror 


of soap boiling*, and was not a bit sorry when 
Nancy Stearns happened over, and volun¬ 
teered her services for the afternoon. 

So, having a little spare time, Peggy flitted 
aw'ay to the garret, where, amid spinning 
wheels, old chests, and sundry heirlooms, she 
had fitted up a playhouse. 

Some little rough shelves for a cupboard, 
broken bits of glass and porcelain, for dishes, 
and a rough cradle, fashioned by Jacob, on 
a winter evening—that was all. No, that 
was’nt all. Bless you, how could one forget 
Cynthia Jane Ann, with the drab complex¬ 
ion, green worsted hair, and fearfully flat 
countenance! 

Cynthia Jane Ann never was a beauty, 
most certainly; but, then, she was supposed 
to have sterling virtues, before which mere 
beauty retires in conftision. But to-day she 
didn’t look even tolerably well; nothing 
looked w r ell. 

“What a shabby place!” cried Peggy. 
“ You mean, ugly doll, I hate you!” giving 
poor Miss Cynthia a kick, which sent her 
over on her flat face, one arm flying up by¬ 
way of protest. Ah! little did Peggy think 
it her farewell to the old pet. 

“How mother does look in that calico 
sunbonnet,” she continued, peering out the 
garret window. “And she’s always at the 
soapkettle, by the washtub, or the churn, 
or the dough, or something. O dear! I 
wish there were fairies; wouldn’t I have 
nice times, sitting around in sky4>lue piuk 
silk, and being waited on ? How splendid it 
would be to have a fairy godmother!” 

Strange to say, at this point in her reflec¬ 
tions, a beautiful barouche and two fiery 
horses dashed down the hill, wheeled about, 
and drew up exactly at the gate. Peggy 
couldn’t believe her eyes. She took the 
corner of her apron and wiped the dusty 
window pane. Just then the mother called, 
in her company voice, 

“Peggy, child, where are you?” 

The next moment the little girl was stand¬ 
ing, flushed and trembling, before a fair lady 
in a silver-gray dress, and pearl ear rings; 
quite overawed with such a vision of 
splendor. 

“ So this is my godchild !” said the lady, 
in a gentle tone ; “ and I couldn’t wish for a 
fairer or a sweeter ; and her name is Peggy. 
Come here, Peggy, and give your godmother 
a kiss.” 

Peggy shyly held out her little, hard, 
brown palm to meet the jew'eled hand ex¬ 
tended toward her; but, with the kiss that 
fell, like a roseleaf on her cheek, her shyness 
vanished. 
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44 Godmother, are you a fairy ?” she asked, 
earnestly. 

The lady glanced quickly at the child’s 
mother, and replied, 

44 To be sure I am; did you never hear 
how a fairy chanced along at a friendly farm¬ 
house, one stormy night, and, being kindly 
entertained by the good people, left her 
blessing for the little, rosy godchild in the 
cradle? Well, a few days ago, riding by the 
same farmhouse, she found that same little 
one again; and here the is! Now will you 
go with me in my fairy coach, and see what 
your godmother will do for you ? Run and 
call your father, quickly, and talk it over 
together, ibr fairy favors don’t rain down 
every day.” 

Away went Peggy, thrilling with delight; 
summoned her Cither from the field, and 
dragged him, half ashamed, into the fairy 
godmother’s presence. 

44 Isn’t she lovely, father ? May I go with 
her for a week ? She will bring me back.” 

44 Out upon you, Peg, for a fairy’s change¬ 
ling !” said the fhther, in a stern tone, but 
with a humorous twinkle in his eye. 44 Tou 
be’nt our own child at all, or you wouldn’t 
want to leave us. Who’ll wash the mother’s 
dishes while you’re away ?” 

44 A child like that wash dishes!” exclaim¬ 
ed the fairy. 44 I’m surprised.” 

44 O yes,” cried Peggy, eagerly; “and I 
can sweep, and iron, and churn—” 

44 Worse and worse,” said the fairy ; 44 but 
I have other work for you to do. You shall 
dance, and play, and sing, and furbish up the 
inside of this curly head. But I must have 
you more than a week.” 

Poor Mrs. Pottles, nearly daft with Peggy’s 
teasing, and quite bewildered with the pros¬ 
pect of losing her, looked helplessly toward 
her husband. 

“Best let her go for a while,” said he. 
‘‘Strike a bargain with Nancy for help, and 
let the young one enjoy herself. She’s a 
heap too much tied down for her years. 
That’s a flighty head,” said he to the lady, 
44 but a good little heart. You’ll not wean 
her from the old folks in a week ?” 

44 That I should never desire to do,” re¬ 
plied the lady; 44 but I can do nothing for 
her in a week—give her to me for a year. 
She shall visit you often, I promise.” 

This proposition called forth much dis¬ 
cussion, but was finally decided in the affirm¬ 
ative, providing Peggy was contented; and 
she, little heeding whether it was for a day 
or a year, kissed her father and mother 
cheerily, and stepped Into the carriage, 
already with the air of a duchess. 


44 O, ma foi /” exclaimed Ma’amsellc Fan- 
chon, running into the housekeeper’s room, 
quite out of breath. “ O, ma foi! what has 
madame got now ? A queer, leetle, country 
baggage, in cotton gown, and such shoes! 
How madame is ex—ex— what you call it?” 

44 Extraordinary,” suggested the house¬ 
keeper, who always sympathized with 
ma’amselle ’8 lame English. 

44 Extraordinaire! Oui y it is more extraor¬ 
dinaire—but that is not the word— eccentric , 
that is it. How madame is eccentric.” 

44 Madame has no one to consult but her¬ 
self,” replied the housekeeper, stiffly ; “and 
is very capable of taking care of her own 
affairs.” • 

44 Ouf! how you bite one’s head off, Mees 
Brown. Madame is vare good, and beauti¬ 
ful, and talented, but what will madame do 
with the leetle country baggage ?” 

Just then the bell summoned the French 
waiting woman to her mistress’ presence. 

“Here, Fanchon,” she said, with that 
quiet dignity which forbids criticism, “this 
is my little goddaughter. She is to remain 
with me awhile. I wish you to take charge 
of her, and make her comfortable and 
happy; and as her costume is a little odd, 
and may excite remark, you may get Brown 
to assist you, and as soon as possible, have 
her properly dressed. Go with Fanchon, 
now, my little girl; be good and obedient. 
I will see you again presently.” 

Fanchon was far too well bred to laugh at 
this new whim of her mistress, however 
ridiculous it might appear to her; so, grave¬ 
ly taking charge of the new prottgt, they 
were soon on the best of terms. Something 
in Peggy’s artless prattle almost brought 
tears to the Frenchwoman’s eyes, whose 
own childhood, in the sunny fields of France, 
seemed, now, not so far away. 

Fanchon and Mistress Brown, with the 
help of the needlewoman, soon transformed 
the country baggage into the semblance of a 
little town-bred lady of rank and fashion. 

Peggy was delighted. She never tired of 
looking at herself in the tall mirrors, and 
practicing the little airs and graces the zeal¬ 
ous Frenchwoman taught her. 

44 See,” said Fanchon, 44 1 was once a leetle, 
awkward paysan myself; but madame, O she 
is vare good. What pains she have taken, and 
I obey ; and, see, she make me almost her 
friend. Turn your leetle foot out more, so ; 
and hold up the head like a queen, os 
madame do; and I think the shoulders a 
leetle high. Mees Peggy must practice to 
carry weights in her hands.” 

Peggy was ull docility, improving daily, 
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and making the acquaintance of her new 
surroundings, new equipage, new manners, 
new modes of speaking and acting, with 
wonderful ease. She seemed “ to the manor 
born,” this child of rustic origin, and fine, 
poetic fancies. 

“ But Peggy Pottle! what a name !” ex¬ 
claimed Fanchon to her mistress. “Dear 
madame, could you not have the child christ¬ 
ened anew ?” 

Madame laughed. “Why, call her Mar¬ 
garet, then ; ’tis all the same.” 

“O, I have it,” said the Frenchwoman, 
rolling up her eyes with ardor. “ Marguerite 
means Pearl. If madame likes, the pretty 
child may be called Mees Pearlie.” 

Madame did not object. And now imagine 
Miss Pearlie fully launched upon the swim¬ 
ming tide of fortune ! Silken sails, golden 
anchor, pleasure at the prow, and not a 
cloud in the summer heavens ; here and there 
a troublesome eddy, perhaps, caused by 
exacting teachers, but, for the most part, 
clear sailing. 

Peggy Pottles, as associated with the plain, 
but useful arts, was a thing of the past. 
Miss Pearlie fluttered dow'n upon the hill¬ 
side home frequently, but like a bird of Par¬ 
adise, seemed not to rest upon the earth. Her 
parents, at such times, scarcely more than 
gazed at her, with a sorrowful longing in 
their hearts, as a thing too bright and dainty 
for their homely touch. Nancy’s heavy step 
had frightened the elves from their old hid¬ 
ing places, and Cynthia Jane Ann still lay 
with her flat face downward, and one arm 
uplifted, calling upon the garret to witness 
her desolation. 

“ Little Pearlie, come here,” said the god¬ 
mother, one day. “You are a good child; 
you adapt yourself very well to your new 
situation'. I hope you are truly happy, but 
I w f ould not have you forget the dear par¬ 
ents in the little, plain farmhouse. Remem¬ 
ber, their love for the little girl is w orth all 
the world beside. Perhaps it was very 
unwise to bring you away from that humble 
place wiiither you must soon return; but 
your fairy godmother,” she continued, smil¬ 
ing, “ could not resist the desire to open the 
fairy land to you. Is it not beautiful—more 
so than you dreamed? Is there anything 
you lack, little one, to make you completely 
happy ? Ask what you will. Fanchon shall 
attend to your wishes; and do not forget, 
next visiting day, to carry a nice present to 
the father and mother.” 

Pearlie threw her arms around her god¬ 
mother’s neck and declared she was an angel. 
Then kindly dismissing her to her play, 


madame turned with a quiet conscience to 
her usual pursuits. 

Scarlet maple leaves covered the little 
path that led to the springhouse. The 
spring w as fettered and silent, and the milk- 
pans were ranged on shelves in the pantry. 
Farmer Pottles shivered with cold, as he 
turned out in the gray morning, to fodder his 
cattle. 

But Pearlie, in her luxurious city home, 
scarcely noted the change in the seasons. 
Now, while nature was sleeping and deso¬ 
late, the city teemed anew with life and 
social enjoyments, and the godmother, who 
did not yet tire of her charge, led her from 
one scene of w onder to another, till her little 
head was quite turned with excitement. 
There w r ere various exhibitions calculated 
to interest a child. There were picture 
galleries, and musical matinees, and masque¬ 
rades, and childrens’ parties. And Pearlie 
went everywhere, the gayest of the gay, 
the fairest of the fair; a privileged guest, an 
acknowledged favorite, for all of which she 
devoutly thanked her godmother’s fairy 
w'and. 

O, Pearlie Pottles, stop, while we question 
you! Are all your dear dreams realized ? 
The bright threads your fancy was wont to 
w r eave, while hands and feet were busily 
employed—do you recognize them in the 
shining tissue of the present? You area 
lady, now, Pearlie ; as useless and lovely as 
any ; arrayed in silks and satins, caressed 
and w aited upon. Your darling wishes, so 
often confided to Cynthia Jane Ann, are 
they not gratified ? Are you happy ? Is it 
what you thought it would be? 

Pearlie's brow grows thoughtful; a tear 
w'ells up in her eyes. Ah ! Pearlie is tired, 
tired, tired. The shoes pinch; the dress is 
too dainty ; the demands of polite society 
are too exacting. She wearies of hearing, even 
in the softest tones, “ that is not proper 
“ this is not becoming“ what will Mre. 
Grundy say?” Then this butterfly exist¬ 
ence, this living only for her own pleasure, 
does not satisfy her heart ; and here, none 
need help or comfort from her. O, to be 
plain Peggy once more ! Freedom of mo¬ 
tion, useful work, and healthful play, home 
love, and home chidings—these are what 
Pearlie w r auts, after all. 

The father and mother, sitting on the 
farmhouse porch, one soft, spring evening, 
call to mind that soon Peggy will be hoitfe. 

“ The giore fools we,” said Ma’am Pottles, 
bitterly, “ for letting her go away! Do you 
think we’ll have the same simple, happy 
child again? What with her dainty airs, 
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she had best stay where she is, in my 
opinion.” 

“ Never you fear for Peggy, mother,” said 
the good man. 44 She’s got sense, and heart, 
too. She’ll find 4 all is not gold that glitters.’ 
It’ll do her good.” 

“At any rate,” said Mother Pottles, 
brightening up, “I’m glad we fixed the 
house up afore she came home. This porch, 
now that the vines are growing nicely, makes 
it a sight prettier. How can we expect a 
fanciful child like Peggy to be happy unless 
we take some pains to make things hand¬ 
some around. I’m going to use that new 
chaney set every day ; and Peggy shall have 
all the books and flowers she wants.” 

41 And a planner forty In the bargain, as 
soon as ever I can sell them heifers,” added 
Farmer Pottles. “And you must keep 
Nancy to do the rough work, and we’ll try 
and have a little enjoyment out of life this 
summer.” 

When the fragrant lilacs were in bloom, 
and the little brook that cooled the milkhouse 
on its way, was babbling its merriest, Peggy 
came home; a little taller, a little paler, and 
a great deal wiser than she went away. 

44 Pearlie has come to find her lost roses,” 
said her godmother. “And when you 
learn, as I know you will, that her heart has 
not been stolen away, you will consent to 
lend her to me again, sometime, will you 
not? For, rest assured I shall never lose my 
interest in my goddaughter.” 

Peggy was soon flying from one point of 
interest to another. The new China set and 
the vineclad porch met her unqualified ap¬ 
probation ; each flower and tree received a 
separate nod of recognition ; the brook told 
her all its hoarded secrets ; finally, bounding 
away to the garret, she gave Cynthia Jane 
Ann a caress which amply repaid that youpg 
lady for all her sufferings. And her parents 
soon found that all that was best and truest 
in Peggy, had survived her little Romance. 


QUICK TEMPER. 

BY PATIENCE WAITE. 

Don’t fancy, young people, that, because 
your quick temper causes you a good deal 
of trouble, that it is a thing of evil and only 
evil. Tour quick temper, like all the rest of 
your qualities and powers, is a grift from 
your loving Creator. He gave it to you in 
love; it is good for you; it is part of your 
arms and equipments in the battle of life. 
You will have need of it before you are 
through with its conflicts. A quick temper 


is a bad master, but a good slave ; when you 
let it get control of you it is your master, 
and leads you into a great deal of wrong. 
It takes possession of you like a little fiend; 
it flushes and bloats your face, it kindles 
your eyes, it scowls your brows, it gnashes 
your teeth, it clinches your hands in fists, it 
thrusts out your feet in kicks, it causes your 
tongue to hiss out hateful words, that you 
would find it impossible to speak when you 
were your own natural self; it gets you into 
evil that perhaps a lifetime cannot undo. 

But a quick temper is a good slave. Make 
it your slave ; conquer it—hold it in obedience 
to your will and it w ill serve you well, and 
your own character will grow in nobleness 
and strength from the effort at conquest. 
The highest excellence of character comes 
from subduing evil and rising above it. If 
you have a good deal of the evil in your 
nature, you will make a great ascent when 
you get above it, and you will stand higher 
and be stronger—more virtuous than any 
one naturally amiable, who has had no 
straggle and gained no victory. 

We are apt to think that a meek person 
must be a spiritless, passive body, with no 
temptations to get angry. I do not think 
this is what God means by meekness, for 
Moses, the meekest man that ever lived, 
had, by nature, a quick temper. You re- 
ipember how he once killed a man who was 
unjust to another, how he meddled in other 
people’s quarrels, how' he threw down and 
broke the tables of stone on wiiich God had 
just written the ten commandments. You 
remember, too, how he assumed, with the 
greatest arrogance, that he had brought the 
water out of the rock, and not God. 

If you are troubled with a very ugly 
temper, you have a great field for conquest. 
Alexander the Great once wept because he 
had no more worlds to conquer. You will 
probably never be reduced to this extremity. 
You will have something to conquer if you 
live to be a hundred years old, but, day by 
day, with each victory, you shall enter upon 
your certain possessions. 

The Bible says the meek shall inherit the 
earth, and I used to think this was very 
strange. I supposed that meek people meant 
spiritless people, and if they ever were going 
to inherit the earth it would be a long time 
before they came into their property. But 
I see it differently now. The meek—that is 
those who have overcome themselves—are 
the royal natures; to them all things shall 
be in subjection. The earth is theirs, and 
God shall crown them kings and cou- 
querers. 
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BABY BOY. 


BT MBS. EMILY J. BUGBEE. 


What shall we sing of you, baby boy ? 
Somebody’s hope and somebody’s joy. 

Fair as the flowers beside you there. 
Catching the light in your curly hair. 

Cheeks so chubby, and eyes so bright. 
Dimpled form in its slip of white, 

Rounded and polished in cherub style, 1 
What are yon thinking of all the while? 

What will you do with the five pink toes, 
Grasped in the chubby hand so close? 

Are you wondering if nice, soft feet 
Are good for a little boy to eat ? 

Wise as a sage is the dimpled face. 

Arm outstretched with a speaker’s grace. 
Eloquent picture of life gpd love, 

When did you drop from the sphere above? 

Rosy, rollicking baby boy. 

Somebody’s hope and somebody’s joy, 
Tempting morsel of humau clay. 

Whose little treasure are you to-day? 


A RIDE ON A COW-CATCHER. 

BY MBS. MATTIE L. HOLDEN. 


I have something to tell you, to-day, I 
guess, that will open your blue eyes, your 
black eyes, and your gray eyes, to their full¬ 
est extent. What do you think, my brave 
Johnnie, of a ride on a cow-catcher of a 
locomotive ! Aud you, my timid Meg, how 
would you like to whiz off, over country, on 
a steed of steel, propelled by steam, at the 
ate of forty-five miles the hour! You 


w ouldn’t care for it, you think ? Just please 
sit close, and hear how grand it was. One 
morning, last June, when we were taking 
our five days’ journey across the country, 
w hen we had reached the very summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, where the air was cold 
and clear, from snowy peaks all about us, 
the conductor came to me and asked if J 
would like to ride on the engine awhile. Of 
course I would, so I on with my big, straw hat 
and water-proof, and at the next station he 
took me forward, and hopped me up into the 
engine, or caboose, as they call it. 

You know, don’t you, or if you don’t, you 
will when you are a few years older, that 
somehow we are never quite satisfied with 
just what w r e have. When you have helped 
yourself to a slice of cake at table, you look 
at it and say, “ O, why didn’t I take that 
other piece; it is a sight nicer and bigger 
than this.” Don’t you, now ? Well, that’s 
just the way with big folks. We never get 
the largest piece of cake. 

So, when I peeked over, and saw how nice 
it was out on the cow-catcher, I felt dissatis¬ 
fied, and asked the engineer if I couldn’t sit 
out there. 

“ It’s rather dangerous, mum,” said he ; 
“ lots of cattle on these plains, and we ntight 
run into some, but—” 

I didn’t wait to hear any more, but jump¬ 
ed out, with a certain brave boy, who 
wouldn’t let me go alone, and we took seats 
on the little platform above the catcher, 
with our feet resting on the long, pointed 
bars below. The engine back of us sneezed 
a score of times, puffed its brazen sides, and 
moved slowly off. I felt awfully afraid. 
There was an iron post for us to take hold of, 
and you better believe I grasped it pretty 
hard. But after we had gotten under head¬ 
way, my fears all left me. 

O, my ehick-a-dees, it was grand ! About 
us, on every side, were purple mountains, 
crowned with snow, that glistened like silver 
in the bright morning. The sky was blue 
and clear, the sun flashed like a diamond, on 
our way ; there was not a cloud to be seen, 
save in the far west, a hank of fleecy thun¬ 
der caps, like billows of down, faintly shad¬ 
owed on the under side, and ever changing 
shape, like ocean waves. 

Faster, faster, we flew, down the long 
grade to Laramie City. Over high bridges, 
where, a hundred feet below us,» slender 
streams fretted over mossy rocks—through 
long snow sheds,, built to keep the snow 
from drifting on the track in winter time- 
through gloomy tunnels, where we could 
not see our hands before us, and .where the 
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thunder of our car wheels woke answering 
deep-voiced echoes—past mighty rocks, that 
took the form of deserted cities and ruined 
cattles, as we flew by, with the long track 
glittering far ahead like twin serpents, and 
the very dash and vim of October in the 
clear air, we sped along. But, suddenly, the 
brave boy who sat beside me, looked out 
into the darkening west, and said, 

Why, sis, it is going to rain!” 

8ure enough, a thunder cloud was rolling 
up, dark and angry, to meet us. Veined 
with fierce lightning, and heavy with thun¬ 
der, it swept onward. We had hardly time 
to gather our cloaks about our shoulders, 
before it broke upon us with terrible rage. 
The lightning was sharper than any I ever 
saw in New England, and 1 used to think 
that was bad enough. The hail stones came 
down, thick and large as walnuts, when 
merry boys shake autumn trees. It cut our 
laces and banged our heads, and treated us, 
upon the whole, very disrespectfully. We 
laughed, and screamed, and made great sport 
of it, although I will confess to you, in strict 
confidence, mind, that I was pretty well 
scared. The engineer, feeling sorry for us, 
because we were getting all our nice clothes 
spoiled, you know, crowded on steam, and 
we fairly flew down the eight miles that 
st retched between us and shelter. Suddenly 
wt* heard the short “toot, toot,” of the 
whistle back of us, that signaled danger. 
“Hallo!” thought we, “what now?” We 
boked ahead through the blinding storm, 
and there, right on the track, running very 
host, and tossing her poor, frightened head 
from side to side, was a cow ! Think of it, 

. hildren, and we on the cow-catcher ! Our 
danger was greater than you can realize. We 
could dp nothing, only ask the good God to 
receive us, if we were to be killed, but save 
is, if possible; and sit still. If we got up, we 
knew we should fell off and be ground to 
powder underneath the wheels; if we re¬ 
mained quiet, there was a chance, just a 
feeble chance, that the cow-catcher would 
catch the cow and throw her to one side, 
instead of upon us. So we closed our eyes, 
and said a little prayer—we didn’t have time 
for a very long one—for quicker than you 
could count ten, we had dashed down upon 
the cow, tossed her mangled body twenty 
feet to the side, and ridden safely past the 
danger. 

He who sits in Heaven, and listens to and 
guards His children, had saved us. W'e felt 
too grateful to say much to one another; 
we softly thanked the tender Father who 
had preserved our lives, and resolved that 


we had had quite enough of riding on cow¬ 
catchers for one lifetime—we would not try 
it again. So we got off at Laramie, and took 
the palace car; but let me tell you (in con¬ 
fidence, again,) after all, I think it was a 
pretty nice ride, don’t you ? Good bye, till 
next month’s Corporal comes. 


THE c v ;0W r MAN. 

L»KE FK05TI8PEECI.J 
BT GBOBGE COOPEB. 


In the blinding, whirling enow, 

Jolly snowbirds now are we! 

Roll his body while we go ; 

Plant him up against a tree! 

Fix him np a pair of hands; 

Then a pair of funny legs; 

4 Count how many feet he stands; 
Ain’t he shaky on his pegs! 

jNImble Augers, how they fly ! 

Laughing cheeks are cherry red! 
Punch him here and there an eye; 

What a precious pumpkin head! 
Ringing shouts are in the air— 

' Now he’s done, except the nose! 
Pop him here and pop him there; 
One, two, three, and down he goes! 


MARGERY DEE. 

BY LUELLA CLABK. 

The stars were out, all shining bright, 

The moon was fair to see, 

When angels, brought on wings of light. 
Sweet little Margery Dee. 

All night they lingered, and at morn. 
When woke* the bird and bee, 

Aud fresh winds waved the tasscled corn. 
They left ns Margery Dee. 

The wild, white rose was not more fair. 
More crystal pure than she; 

No May time violet’s hue more rare, 

Than eyes of Margery Dee. 

No wayward, warbling, woodland brook. 
Or lark high o’er the lea, 

A sweeter key of music took. 

Than voice of Margery Dee. 

And like the wild, white rose of May, 

Like snmmer bird and bee, 

When came the winter, cold and gray, 

We missed fair Margery Dee. 

We missed her long, and missed her sore, 
For green grew vine and tree, 

And rose and violet came once more, 

But ne’er came Margery Dee. 

Yet, fain ive*rnst, some bright spring day 
Will gaily dawn, when we. 

In some fair country, far away. 

Shall And sweet Margery Dec. 
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A BOY’S TRUE STORY. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF.* 

I was born in Texas. My first recollection 
is of Indians, coming in daylight, and driv¬ 
ing off our horses. My father and the 
herdsman were out, and had a hard ride to 
escape the arrows. One stuck in my father’s 
hat, and I have it now. My mother was so 
alarmed that she fainted. I remember well 
how pale and beautiful she looked, as my 
father rubbed her hands and bathed her face. 
I stood by. It was the first time I had ever 
felt or thought much. Presently she opened 
her eyes, and looking at me, said, 

“My darling, kneel down here by me, and 
let us thank God that your father was not 
killed to-day.” „ 

I did so, my father standing near. 

After this, my mother taught me, daily, 
how to say my name, my father’s name, and 
the name of the State and county where I 
lived, that if I should be taken by the In¬ 
dians, and ever escape, or be bought from 
them, I might be able to tell who I was, and 
w here I came from. 

When I w r as large enough to ride, my 
father gave me a pony, a beautiful iron gray, 
very gentle and very swift. I soon learned 
to ride him, and to love him. One day, after 
I had owned the pony a long time, and could 
ride well, I was out with father, hunting^ 
cattle. Presently we saw the cattle running 
in every direction, and one cow came up to 
U6, with an Indian arrow sticking in her side. 
My father said, 

“Now*, my boy, we must ride for life. 
Your pony can outrun my horse, try to get 
home, my son.” 

I started, under whip and spur. I was 
excited, and afraid. The dust nearly blinded 
me; but I knew my pony xvas taking me 
home. I heard a great crash among the 
rocks behind me, and a groan. I stopped 
and looked back. My father was just be¬ 
hind me. His horse had been stricken with 
an arrow, and had fallen under him. I 
jumped down and said, 

“Papa, mount; pony can take us both 
home !’’ 

I felt like a man, when papa said, “God 
bless you, my son.” And we both got 
home, safe and sound, on the dear, good 
pony. 

My mother was alw r ays uneasy about me 
and father, when we were out looking after 
stock, so father concluded to sell his horses 

* The boy who wrote this story ot Ills own adven¬ 
tures, 1b now going to school In Texas. 


and cattle, and leave the frontier. I was old 
enough now to be at school, and father 
thought my education must not be neg¬ 
lected. We packed up provisions for two or 
three days, and took long ropes to stake our 
horses on the grass, and started out with a 
number of herders to gather the stock. 

Mother bade us good bye with tears in her 
eyes, and said, “ I hope this is the last time 
my dear ones will ever go out from me, in 
this wild country.” 

We had been out two days, and were very 
lucky in our hunt. Father and I were a 
little way from the herders, lying on our 
blankets, talking. Father was telling me 
what I must do if the Indians should ever 
kill him, when we saw about twenty-five 
savages charging right down upon us. Father 
took his six shooter from his belt, and was 
saying to me, 

“Remember, my son, what I have told 
you. The Indians may kill me and take 
you captive. Be a brave, good boy, and try 
to get back to your mother.” 

I had v a Derringer pistol, and took it in my 
hand ; I hardly knew what for, but thought 
maybe I could kill one Indian. Most of the 
herdsmen, I think, got away ; but my poor 
father was surrounded. He fought till he 
fell, then one big Indian cut round his head 
with a knife, tore off his scalp, and struck 
me in the face with it. All the time of the 
fight, I do not think I moved. I felt para¬ 
lyzed. But my father’s blood struck in my 
face, roused me. Without thinking of con¬ 
sequences, I fired my Derringer at the sav¬ 
age, and he fell. Immediately I was thrown 
down and tied, hands and feet, with raw-hide 
strings, rolled and kicked about in the dirt, 
and much of my hair pulled out. Theu I 
was bound flat on the back of a horse, and 
started off on a gallop. 

How long this ride lasted, I do not know. 
My sufferings were so great that I must have 
been delirious, for I thought I had ridden 
through seas of blood and fire, and was 
going through rivers of water. When I 
became conscious, I was in deep water, the 
horse w as stumbling over rocks, and I was 
frequently entirely under. The water had 
lengthened the raw-hide bonds, and I could 
feel. Oh ! how I suffered. 

After the Indians all got over the river, 
with all the horses they had stolen, they un¬ 
bound me, took me off the horse, and loosed 
my hands and feet, which were badly cut 
and swollen. My head ached, O, so badly! 
and my eyes seemed to be balls of fire. My 
tongue w'as so swelled and dry, that it stuck 
out of my mouth. But t remembered all 
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except the ride. That seemed to have been 
years ago. The Indians had got home, 1 
reckon, for there were some tents, and 
squaws, and children; and I saw my father’s 
fine horse, and my dear pony. 

I conld not get on my feet, though my 
bonds were loose. One old squaw brought 
her little boy where I lay, and made him 
spit upon me. Then shq went away, and 
the boy stooped down and felt my tongue, 
then brought some water and poured upon 
it, and put some in my mouth, and a portion 
ran down my throat. After that I slept a 
long time, I reckon, for the sun was rising 
when I awoke, so thirsty and hungry, so 
stiff and sore. I had been lying in the dew 
all night. The good boy that spit on me 
the day before, brought me some more water 
and some meat. I drank and ate, and then 
I remembered what my father had told me, 
“to be a brave, good boy, and try to get 
back to my mother.” I prayed to God, as 
my mother had taught me from infancy, that 
He would take me home. 

I do not know how long I had been with 
the Indians, but I had got well and strong, 
and had learned a good many things from 
them, such as swimming, shooting with bow 
and arrows, and to live a long time without 
eating. They had left off sticking me with 
arrows and throwing me in the river, and 
were as kind as they knew how to be. My 
boy friend was very good; but all my 
thoughts and prayers were about making 
my escape. I was always watching for a 
chance. 

One evening, the hunters brought up their 
horses, and 44 hoppled ” them near the camp. 
My pony was with them. I did not sleep 
that night. There was no moon, but a little 
starlight. I prayed God to help me ; and as 
soon as all was still, I crawled softly out to 
where I had seen the horses, soon found my 
pony, and with a tug that was round his 
neck, and his 44 hopples,” I made a 44 bosall” 
round his nose, and mounted him. He was 
fat and fresh, and the grass did not grow 
under his feet. I had no idea where we were 
going, but pony knew. We traveled all 
night, and till sunrise next morning, then I 
thought we had better rest. 8o we went 
into a snug little “mot” of timber, w'here 
there was some grass, and pony browsed and 
grazed; but I held him all the while. I 
cannot describe how Joyous and free I felt. 
I believed that God was taking me home. 

I was afraid to ride in the daytime, in that 
strange, Indian country, so, when I thought 
pony was full, I hoppled him, and soon he 
lay down, and then I laid down and went to 


sleep. When I awoke, the sun was down, 
and pony was standing by me. I thanked 
God for His goodness, and we started on our 
journey. Next morning, after daylight, we 
came into a road, and this helped me greatly. 
I was nearly starved, for I had eaten nothing 
since I left the Indians. Pony, though he 
had traveled all night, now started off in a 
canter, and then he neighed, and very soon 
ran into a camp of white hunters. With 
them I ate and slept, and in a few days they 
took me home. 

My dear mother did not live many days 
after I got home. When my father was 
brought to her, murdered and scalped, and 
her only child taken off by Indians, her 
heart was broken, and she prayed for death. 
I told her what my father had said, and that 
it was for her sake that I had dared to make 
my escape ; and she said, 

44 God forever bless my child, be to him a 
father and mother and gnide, and direct him 
in all things. And, my son, when I am 
dead, go to your grandmother. She is child¬ 
less and lonely, and though I was disobe¬ 
dient, and she never forgave me, I think she 
will be kind to you for my sake.” 

When mother was buried, I and pony 
started for grandmother’s. We are with 
her now, and she is kind to us. 


A POLITE DOG. 

BY ALTA GRANT. 

Trip is a little terrier, with a black coat 
and a white collar. Chicago was his native 
place, but as he was brought to the country 
when only three months old, he has no doubt 
long since forgotten his city home. For nine 
years he has been the pet of the family, and 
is considered, by all who know him, a very 
remarkable dog. Like 44 Old Dog Tray,” he 
44 is ever faithful,” and his sympathy for any¬ 
one who seems to be suffering, is touching. 

Sometimes, when grandpa has a hard turn 
of coughing, he will stand beside him and 
cry like a child. 

He has a very un-canine fondness for kit¬ 
tens. One day, a family of young kittens 
was found in the cellar. Trip was delighted, 
and immediately constituted himself their 
chief guardian. When he felt like having a 
frolic, he would toss and tumble them as a 
cat does a mouse, and the kittens seemed to 
think it fine sport. 

Trip is always delighted to see his friends, 
and when asked to shake hands will put out 
his white paw as gracefully as any city belle. 

But his real politeness shows itself in 
another and better way. His favorite place 
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for a nap is grandpa’s easy chair. There he 
will curl himself up on the leather-covered 
cushion, and take more comfort than a king 
on a bed of down. But at the first sound of 
grandpa’s step, he is wide awake. Up go the 
pretty, black ears, and in an instant he is on 
his feet, looking at his master, as much as to 
say, “ Will you have the chair, sir ?” 

If grandpa says, 41 No, I thank you,” he 
goes back and settles himself for another 
nap; but if grandpa seems inclined to sit 
down, the little dog at once retires. 

I wonder if some of The Corporal’s girls 
and boys may not learn a lesson from Trip. 


AT THE WELL. 


Bf FAITH LATIMEB. 

Beneath an oak tree, by a well, 

A maiden sat and wept. 

And sorrow, more than she could tell. 

In her young heart she kept. 

Her face she clasp’d in her coarse hands— 
Hands, large for her few years— 

While all unknown to her there stood 
One who beheld her tears. 

Who saw the poor and scanty dress, 

The thin and crippled form, 

Bowed in the posture of distress. 

Like flowers bent in the storm. 

kk O, weep not so, my sorrowing child, 
Your grief will soon be o’er!” 

She spoke in tones so soft and mild, 

The girl ne’er heard before. 

The maiden saw an aged face. 

Though wrinkled, kind and wise. 

With silver hair, and smiles of grace, 

And bright, love-beaming eyes. 

She said, 44 Pray, give to me a drink.” 

Quickly the girl obeyed. 

* k Now hurry homeward, and I think 
You will be well repaid.” 

Tripping along the mossy stone. 

She bore the splashing water, 
Repeating, 44 As you’ve always done. 

It shall be well, my daughter.” 

She scarcely reached the garden gate, 

Ere harsh words brok$ the spell— 

“ You lazy girl, I will not wait 
Your trifling at the well!” 

” O. mother, I can tell you why,” 

She said in accents sweet. 

And as she mildly made reply. 
Something fell at her feet. 

The mother saw It glistening there, 

A gem of purest gold; 

The maiden's lips dropped jewels rare. 
As she the story told. 

Then to the other daughter—” Go, 

And wear your loveliest dress : 

Your beauty will receive. I know. 
Treasures we could not guess.” 


Her perfect form moved like a queen. 

Each motion full of grace; 

Such waving curls were rarely seen 
Round such a handsome face. 

Just where her sister sat to rest, 

A lowly seat she took, 

Waiting to greet the charming guest 
With pleased, expectant look. 

And while she dream’d of wondrous things. 
Of treasures rich and rare. 

Of fairies bright with silver wings, 

A woman old stood there. 

” I pray thee give to me a drink, 

I’m old, and weary, too.” 

” Am I a servant, do you think. 

To wait on such as you?” 

” Your recompense is justly won, 

You vain, ill-natured maid! 

Go home—do as you’ve always done. 

And you shall be repaid.” 

A Btemness, as the words were said. 

She dared not disobey; 

She proudly tossed her haughty head. 

And w ent her homeward way. 

She fiercely slammed the garden gate. 
Went muttering up the walk. 

Where mother and the sister wait. 

Poured out her angry talk. 

” You won’t send me your drinks to bring 
And w atch your silly elf ! 

Your fairy was a cross, old thing. 

As crooked as yourself.” 

Her passion seemed a raging storm. 

And with it came in sight. 

From out her lips, a hideous w orm. 

At which all screamed with fright! 

And so they craw led from off her tongue. 
Bugs, worms, and slimy things, 

Down from her lips their webs they spun. 
And poisoned her with stings! 

The loving maiden's gems and gold 
Soon bought a palace home, 

Where, as the w ise old fairy told. 

Ill temper could not come. 

# The spiteful sister lived alone. 

Green spiders lined her roof! 

Only such creatures for her own, 

As stung her with reproof! 

Now children dear, it may be, you 
Will ne’er this fairy see; 

But do not doubt the lesson true. 

As sure as it can be. 

Remember you have often heard 
Of slander’s venomed breath ; 

How wrath and passion’s bitter word 
May sting the soul to death. 

Sweet temper, like the sun above, 

Can gild the darkest scene ; 

While words of kindness, acts of love, 
Outlast the jewel’s gleam. 

For in the blessed, holy Book, 

Choice spoken words we’re told. 

Like glistening silver pictures look. 
Encircling fruit of gold. 
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FIGHTING THE ENEMY. 


BY E3HLT I1UNTINOTON MILLER. 

CHAPTER VI. CONCLUDED. 

It was a grand opening for the battle ; but 
if any expected that the victory was to be 
rare and easy, they soon found their mistake. 
The old enemy had many weak points, but 
he proved himself a match for all his foes in 
one trait, and that was perseverance. When 
he was driven out of one corner, he took up 
his quarters in another, and at last he gave 
up open fight, and only worked in the dark, 
in a way that gave little chance for oppo¬ 
sition. 

I wish I could say that poor Jakey Neal 
stood firm; but though Esquire Howells 
gave him work, and tried to keep him away 
from his tempters, the weak old man went 
back again and again to his bottle, until at 
last he gave up all attempts at reform, and 
spent half his time in the little back shop of 
the brewery, called, by courtesy, an office, 
but where it was well known that old Rooney 
supplied bis customers with whiskey. And, 
in spite of all opposition, it seemed as if the 
brewery was more prosperous than ever. 

A new partner, with plenty of money, came 
. to Mike Rooney's aid. The buildings were 
enlarged, a number of now hands brought 
out from the city, and a store opened by the 
side of the office, where the workmen were 
supplied with groceries and dry goods at a 
price far below that which ruled at the one 
44 corner store ” of Ccdarville. Mr. Crooks 
frowned, and declared the store could not 
be sustained at such prices, and that it was 
only done to draw custom away from honest 
men ; but in some way or other Rooney and 
his partner seemed to prosper wonderfujly, 
and customers were pretty sure to go where 
they could get the most for their money. So 
the temperance folks waited and worked and 
watched, and all but the boys began to feel 
discouraged, and to declare that they were 
really worse off than ever. 

Billy Shaw was not discouraged—not he. 
He had won his father from the hands of the 
enemy, though it was a terrible fight, and it 
seemed for a while as if the poor man really 
would die in the struggle ; but the old min¬ 
ister was right, and God had* helped him 
when all other help failed. He was at work 
now in a neighboring village, and Billy had 
cheerfully given up his pleasant home at 
Aunt Marcia's and the prospect of going to 
school, to go with his father and work for 
small wages, rather than leave him for a day 
alone. How triumphant Billy felt, when 


they two came home together on Saturday 
night, the strong man walking upright thro’ 
the streets, and passing, with a shudder, the 
scenes of his former degradation. 

“ We always come past the burying 
ground,” Billy said to Aunt Marcia, *“ and 
father sits down to rest by Ducky's grave. 
Somehow, I think he talks to her; he always 
set so much store by her, and I can’t help 
feeling as if she knew all about it. I always 
want to say something to her, to tell her 
that it’s all right now.” 

Billy looked anxiously at Aunt Marcia, as 
if he was half afraid she might not approve 
of it, but she only wiped her eyes, and said, 
with a shake of her head, 

44 We don’t know much about such things. 
Some folks believe in ministering spirits, and 
I don’t deny that it's according to the Bible; 
but when a thing isn’t set down clear, the 
best way is not to go to upsetting all our 
foundations by speculating about it. There’s 
enough that’s set down plain.” 

The friendship between Jonas and Billy 
was as strong as ever, and they held weekly 
consultations in the great, cheery kitchen, 
or out at the barn, where Jonas threw down 
the hay for the cattle. 

44 If we could only get rid of the brewery,” 
said Jonas, burying his fork deep in the mow, 
as if he were striking a death blow to a foe, 
44 but as long as that is running, we shall have 
old Rooney and all his crew, and they are 
too strong for us boys.” 

44 1 don’t know,” said Billy, thoughtfully, 
44 perhaps there’ll be a way ; at any rate, I 
never shall give up hoping, though some¬ 
times it seems kind of mean and selfish in 
me to feel so glad and satisfied about father, 
when there’s others that are just as bad.” 

44 1 should think you ought to be glad; of 
course, you ought to,” said Jonas. “But, 
Billy, did you ever think—do you ever feel 
afraid, that he might—that they might get 
him agetm f" 

Jonas asked the question in a half whis¬ 
per, and Billy answojred in the same tone. 

44 I’m afraid all the time, and bo is father ; 
and mother worries so, I can see every time 
we come how sharp her face is getting—as if 
she was starved, or going wild.” 

Billy sat for awhile, silently pulling long, 
shining straws from the bundles, and break¬ 
ing them in his fingers ; and Jonas watched 
him, nervously. 

44 1 tell you what, Jonas,” he said, start¬ 
ing up, 44 the best for us all is to go away 
from here ; and father means to go in the 
spring, if he can manage it. My Uncle Har¬ 
vey will help us get a farm out west, and we 
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can all make a new start where there’s no¬ 
body can throw anything up to us.” 

Billy’s face darkened, and Jonas knew he 
was thinking as much of his mother as his 
father. 

That night, when Jonas and Aunt Marcia 
sat by the little round table, in their cus¬ 
tomary Saturday-evening calm, they talked 
the matter all over; or, rather, Jonas told 
Aunt Marcia what Billy had said, and Aunt 
Marcia quietly listened and thought about 
it, which was her way of talking things over. 
Jonas had a secret hope that she would dis¬ 
approve the plan ; but she only said, 

“ Billy looks at things very sensibly for a 
boy of his years. I dare say it would be 
better for all of them to go out west. Not 
on account of getting away from temptation, 
but it is always easier to respect yourself 
when you feel as if other folks respected 
you.” 

And as Jonas sat watching the clear blaze 
that was curling around the hickory logs in 
the fireplace, he remembered his old doubts 
and troubles about the way of transgressors, 
and he saw more plainly than ever the reason 
why it must be hard, even to the third gene¬ 
ration of the innocent ones whose lot was 
cast with them. 

The great, eight-day clock struck nine, in 
its quick, decided fashion, as if it dared any¬ 
body to question the fact; and promptly 
with the first stroke, Aunt Marcia rose and 
began to cover up the fire. 

“Snuff your candle, Jonas, and be careful 
of the sparks, as you go up the stairway,” 
she said, with her usual caution. “ It would 
be a bad night for a fire, with everything 
frozen up tight, and this wind a-blowing.” 

In all the annals of Cedarville, there was 
only one tradition of a fire, and that was 
when Deacon Millman’s barn was struck by 
lightning. But a w’holesome horror of such 
a catastrophe kept the Cedarville house¬ 
keepers in a state of vigilance. Aunt Mar¬ 
cia, especially, seemed to be constantly ex¬ 
pecting a visitation of Ijre, and Jonas never 
mounted the creaking stairs of a w'indy 
night, without the warning words, 

“ Be careful of your candle, Jonas.” 

The moon was shining full in at the win¬ 
dow, and the little fringe of balls on the 
dimity curtain danced and trembled in the 
gusts that shook the loose casement. The 
little, flickering candle was nearly lost in 
the cold, clear radiance, and Jonas honored 
his Aunt’s caution by extinguishing it. He 
twisted the curtain aside, boy fashion, and 
looked out as he undressed, at the white 
glitter of the snow-covered fields, and the 


distant twinkle of the village lights. There 
were very few to be seen, but at the brewery 
store the windows were ablaze. They had 
the new kerosene lamps there, a wonder in 
the little village, and looked upon with ad¬ 
miration, but distrusted as dangerous neigh¬ 
bors that might at any time take a fancy to 
go off in fire and smoke. A column of black * 
smoke, slowly rolling upward from the chim¬ 
neys of the brewery, showed that, contrary 
to his usual custom, old Roony meant to set 
the moral little village at defiance, by carry¬ 
ing on his work to the Sabbath morning. 

“I wish there would be a fire, over yon¬ 
der,” said Jonas, with a shake of his head 
toward the brewery. “ I don’t see what’s 
the use of such folks, anywayand he 
crept into bed with a look of intense disgust 
on his face. 

The old clock in the kitchen struck ten, 
and eleven, and twelve, though no one was 
awake to hear it. It struck one, and the 
men went home from the brewery, and only 
a faint wreath of smoke hung over the chim¬ 
ney tops. In the shade of the dingy build¬ 
ing, two men went busily back and forth to 
a neighboring house, carrying books and 
bundles, and strange-looking burdens, until 
at last all was 6ilent and deserted. Then 
from a lower window a dull, red light began 
to glow, and almost at the same moment 
two upper windows caught the reflection. 
The light brightened and spread, and pres¬ 
ently puffs of smoke burst here and there 
from crevices, followed speedily by lurid 
tongues of fire, that lapped around the 
blackened roof, and quickly licked up the 
light crust of snow lying upon it. Ten 
minutes later, old Goody Brand was awak¬ 
ened by a strong, red glow upon the walls 
of her little cottage, and hobbling to the 
window in affright, saw that the brewery 
was blazing like a great torch against the 
dusky, winter sky. She could do nothing, & 
lame, old lady, crippled by rheumatism, and 
not a soul within call; but presently a shrill 
cry rang through the air, “ Fire ! fire!” and 
one and another voice joined in, until all the 
little community was aroused,-half wild with 
excitement. There was running and shout¬ 
ing, but little could be done beyond carrying 
a few goods from the brewery store, nod 
pulling down an old shed that threatened to 
conduct the fire to a bam near by ; and then 
men, women, and children stood by and 
watched the blazing pile until it was only a 
heap of smouldering timbers. 

Old Rooney was loud and bitter In his. 
lamentation over his loss. 

“Every cent of my property gone!” he 
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declared; “all the earnings and savings of 
fifteen years!” 

“Wall,” said Jakey Neal, solemnly, “it 
is pretty tough, but it ought to be a lesson 
to ye; looks like ’twas a judgment on ye 
for breakin’ the Sabba’ day. If ye’d gone 
and shut up at sundown, like a Christian, 
there wouldn’t been no fire to burn things, 
'thout 'two* fixed a-purpose .” 

“ ’Twas fixed a-purpose!’’ said Rooney, 
eagerly. “ I haven’t a doubt that building 
was set on fire.” 

“No more hain’t I,” said Jakey, seriously. 
“ And I could lay my hand on the very 
man that did it,” said Rooney, getting more 
excited. 

“80 could I, Mr. Rooney, so could I,” 
said Jakey, emphatically, taking him by 
the arm. 

Old Rooney gave a suspicious glance at 
Jakey’s bloated face, but saw only his usual 
drunken leer. 

“ I’m not going to accuse anybody now,” 
he continued, “ but if there’s law in the 
land, I’ll show the temperance folks whether 
it’s safe to meddle with an honest man’s 
business.” 

The little groups of visitors began slowly 
to separate, going home in twos and threes, 
through the dusk of the early Sabbath dawn. 

Aunt Marcia Hale, with her big, green, 
camlet cloak wrapped around her, came 
down to the gate to ask of a passing neigh¬ 
bor the particulars of the fire. Nothing 
could be more characteristic of Aunt Mar¬ 
cia’s conscientiousness than the fact that 
both she and Jonas had remained at home, 
and only watched the fire from the windows. 

“ If it was a dwelling house,” she said to 
Jonas, “ and people were likely to be per¬ 
ishing, I should feel called upon to do my 
part. But when there’s nothing to be done 
to help, I don’t see as I should be justified 
in breaking the Sabbath day by gossiping 
around.” 

Jonas, with all a boy’s excitement at a 
fire, was eager to rush with the rest at the 
first alarm, and felt a little impatient of his 
Aunt’s scruples, but he only expressed it by 
the restless beat of his fingers on the window, 
as he watched the flames grow and brighten, 
and then die slowly away. 

“ Aunt Marcia,” he asked, as they sat at 
breakfast, “ are you glad or sorry ?” 

Aunt Marcia stirred her coffee deliberately 
before she answered. 

“ It doesn’t seem right to rejoice at the 
misfortunes of a neighbor: but David says, 
that when the Lord overthrows the devices 
of the wicked, the righteous shall see it and 


be glad. I don’t feel any ill will toward Mr. 
Rooney, but I hope this will be the means 
of turning him to some honest way of mak¬ 
ing a living.” 

“ Well,” said Jonas, dropping his attempts 
at Sunday decorum, “I’m just as glad as I 
can be. If I had been there, I should have 
tossed up my cap and hurrahed, when the 
old shell went down. I feel just like shout¬ 
ing now ; seems as if it would choke me, if I 
didn’t let it out somehow!” 

Aunt Marcia looked at Jonas with a curi¬ 
ous mixture of amusement and reproof hi 
her face, but she only said, 

“ I’d try and keep it in until Monday morn¬ 
ing and then took down the big Bible for 
the regular morning reading. Oddly enough, 
as Jonas thought, she read the tentli Psalm, 
and he could have rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction, as he heard David’s denuncia- 
ciations of the oppressor. 

“ He sitteth in the lurking places of the 
villages; he lieth in wait secretly as a lion 
in his den; he lieth in wait to catch the 
poor; lie doth catch the poor, when he 
draweth him into his net.” 

But \rhen Aunt Marcia prayed the Lord to 
give them the charity that snffereth long 
and is kind, and to keep them from forget¬ 
ting their own 6 ins while they judged those 
of their neighbors, Jonas felt a little less 
triumphant, and was more disposed to 
remember his own shortcomings. 

The fire was more than a nine-days’ won¬ 
der to the villagers, and the small share of 
sympathy which had been extended to old 
Rooney, was withdrawn, as it begau to 
be more and more openly said that he had 
fired the brewery himself, after removing 
everything valuable from the store, in order 
to get the insurance upon the buildiugs. It 
was proved beyond question, that he was so 
deeply involved that everything would have 
shortly been taken for debt, and it was a day 
of general rejoicing when he finally removed 
his family to the city. 

The boys of the temperance society went 
to work with new vigor, now that the brew¬ 
ery and its attendant grocery were removed. 
They even had hopes of Jakey Neal again ; 
but, alas ! for his good resolutions, he soon 
began to make periodical trips to the city, 
bringing back not only his own supplies, but 
a stock for his brother tipplers, who carried 
it away slyly in jugs and bottles. 

Early in the spring, the Shaws moved away 
to the west, where Mrs. Shaw’s brother had 
already secured them a farm on favorable 
terms. 

Jonas and Billy exchanged their boyish 
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goodbyes with a great deal more of hearty 
affection and regret than either of them could 
put into words. 

“ Let us hear from you, Billy,” said Aunt 
Marcia, as she held his hand in hers. 44 You 
have come to be almost like Jonas to me.” 

Billy faltered a little at this unexpected 
warmth from Aunt Marcia, and then said, 

“ Yes’m, you’ll hear from me, and I mean 
you shall hear good from me, too. It was 
you that gave me the first lift, you and Jonas, 
when everybody else was set against us.” 

“ I was as much set as anybody, at the 
first,” said Aunt Marcia, honestly. “I won’t 
pretend to deny that; but I’m thankful the 
Lord taught me. We make poor work doing 
His will and understanding His command¬ 
ments, sometimes.” 

“ You helped me,” repeated Billy, looking 
almost reverently into her face, “and every¬ 
thing has seemed to go easier since then. 
And Aunt Marcia, I said, when little Ducky 
went away from us, that I meant to fight the 
rumsellers just as long as I lived. I never 
shall take that back, newr, and if you hear 
from me, you’ll hear that I’m fighting them 
still.” 

The front gate clicked, and Mrs. Shaw 
came slowly up the walk, pausing a little to 
look at a purple crocus, that had pushed its 
daring head through the very edge of a van¬ 
ishing snowdrift. She was pale and thin, 
but Aunt Marcia noted, as she went to 
meet her, a peaceful expression that was 
new to her face. 

“I came to say good by, Marcia,” she 
said, as she extended her hand; “ I could 
not go away without saying it, for the sake 
of the old times.” 

“ I’m light glad you came, Becky,” said 
Aunt Marcia, cordially, “ and I’m sorry 
you’re going away.” 

“ Are you?” said Mrs. Shaw, wonderingly. 
“ I should think you’d be glad ; you ought 
to be glad.” 

Aunt Marcia did not answer, and Mrs. 
Shaw went on : “It seems as if it would be 
like being born again. I feel as if I was 
going to leave all the old, sad, dreary life 
behind me. Other people have had happi¬ 
ness, but I have seemed to miss it all, and 
hope; but there hasn’t been any hope for me, 
not for many, many years. I’ve seemed to 
be left one side, just as if the Lord had for¬ 
gotten me—I used to think He had.” 

“Poor Becky,” said Aunt Marcia, com¬ 
passionately, “ you have been sorely tried, 
but He never forgets.” 

“ I know it, I know it now, but it is all so 
new and strange I feel afraid ; I don’t dare 


to feel glad yet. But I’ve been over yonder,” 
aud she waved her hand toward the ceme¬ 
tery ; “I wanted to stand by her grave and 
take back all the hard, bitter things I said, 
in my heart, when they laid her there. He 
is good, Marcia Hale. He knew I was mad 
with trouble, and He let me take it all back.” 

Aunt Marcia wiped her eyes, but could not 
say a word. 

“ When we get to our new home,” said Mrs. 
Shaw, “I mean to begin my life all over 
again, just as if there had never been any 
other life. Why, Marcia Hale, it seems to 
me just like going to heaven, and as if I 
should find my mother there waiting for me.” 

“ I hope you’ll be happy there,” said Aunt 
Marcia, heartily, “and I dare say you will. 
You have a great deal to hope for your chil¬ 
dren. Billy’s a boy to be proud of.” 

“ I’ve thought of my children,” said Mrs. 
Shaw; “ if it wasn’t for them I don’t sec 
how I could go away and leave her lying 
there all alone.” 

As she rose to go, Aunt Marcia suddenly 
went to the tall, mahogany bureau in the 
darkened parlor. The delicate odor of rose 
leaves floated out, as it always did when the 
drawers were opened, and Aunt Marcia’s 
hand trembled a little, as if she were disturb¬ 
ing something sacred. She took out a large 
blanket shawl, soft and fine, as it had always 
seemed fitting that the garments of the 
sainted one should be, and hastening back 
to Mrs. Shaw, she placed it in her hands. 

“There,” said she, “I want to give you 
that, Becky, before you go away. I never 
have felt as if I wanted to wear any of 
mother’s things myself, but I should like to 
have you keep this for the sake of the old 
times.” 

“ I’ll take it, and thank you,” said Mrs. 
Shaw; “it will help me to remember, and 
to forget.” 

All this was fifteen years ago, and one who 
only remembered the little hamlet of Cedar- 
ville, would find little, now, to remind him 
of its earlier days. For two generations it 
had slumbered there among the hills, send¬ 
ing its narrow farms down from father to 
son, and scarcely feeling the shadow of 
change. Ten miles away, the little factory 
town of C— sprung suddenly up, and grew, 
in a few years, into a pretentious city; then 
gradually crept beyond its narrow limits, 
swallowing up, little by little, the pleasant, 
outlying farms, and stretching its chains of 
factories to every little, frolicsome brook. 
It was the water power at CedarvUle that 
first drew the eyes of manufacturers, and all 
at once the rocky farms gained a new value. 
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and men began to price their land by the foot 
instead of the acre. Farms were divided and 
subdivided, and poor men grew rich on the 
profits ; but, for a long time, the Hale farm 
kept its broad meadows unbroken. 

“ I don't need to sell,” said Aunt Marcia, 
proudly, 44 and I suppose there’s no law to 
compel me.” 

So she kept her own counsels, and secretly 
drew from the savings bank the money she 
had laid aside for a rainy day, and sent it to 
Jonas, to meet his college expenses. And 
when Jonas finished his professional studies, 
and took his place most honorably at the bar, 
Aunt Marcia felt that the time had come for 
her to place the responsibility of his fortune 
In his own hands. 

44 It will all be yours, sometime,” she said, 
with a glance of satisfaction at the noble¬ 
looking man who sat with her in the same 
old, cheery kitchen, “ but 1 meant you should 
have it just as your Grandfather Hale left it; 
not an acre less. Now you must do as you 
please with it.” * 

14 It shall be just as you please, Aunt Mar¬ 
cia,” said Jonas. 44 1 mean this for my home, 
always, but cannot afford to be here much 
for a few years, and I’m afraid I can hardly 
do the farm justice. We might rent it, I 
suppose.” 

“Better sell it,” said Aunt Marcia. “I 
never should care for it after other folks had 
lived here.” 

So the Hale farm was sold, all but the old 
bouse, and the orchard and grove adjoining, 
and here Jonas came back with his lovely 
young wife, to spend his summer vacations 
from business, and to keep the thanksgiving 
holidays, until, by and by, he came to build 
upon the old spot a home for his children. 

44 Aunt Marcia,” said Jonas, one evening, 
“ I beard from our old friends the 8 haws, 
to-day.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said Aunt Marcia, dropping 
her knitting work, and starting up in sudden 
interest. 

44 It’s strange,” said Jonas, musingly ; 44 a 
man came into my office, and just accident¬ 
ally mentioned that he lived in the place 
with Harvey Lovett, and it just occurred to 
me that be was Mrs. Shaw’s brother; so I 
found out all about them.” 

“ Well P* said Aunt Marcia, inquiringly. 

44 O, he says they’re really rich. The place 
grew right up, as all those western towns do. 
He said Deacon Shaw was one of the most 
Influential men in the place. Sammy is a 
merchant, with a good business. Nancy is 
married to a farmer, and Billy is in the State 
senate, fighting all manner of evil with his 


old grit. 4 1 tell ye now,’ said the man, 4 you 
can count him in on the right side every 
time ; no use trying to buy Mm out, or scare 
him out; it can’t be did.’ ” 

Aunt Marcia’s face fairly shone with pleas¬ 
ure ; and she took off her glasses to wipe 
them. 

44 Mrs. Shaw is dead,” added Jonas; 44 an 
4 uncommon ntcc woman ,’ the man called her.” 

Aunt Marcia’s face saddened a little, but 
presently she said, softly, 

44 Well, it doesn’t matter. 8 imeon was 
ready to depart when his eyes had seen the 
salvation of the Lord.” 

RACE WITH A FRENCH CLIPPER. 

BY AN OLD NAVIGATOR. 

During my service in India, I commanded 
a beautiful clipper ship called the 44 Fiery 
Cross,” formerly a well-known clipper be¬ 
tween New York and San Francisco, but sold 
in India during the late war, when her name 
was changed from 44 Belle of the West” to 
‘‘Fiery Cross.” Lying at anchor in the 
harbor of Muscat, she was more like a trim 
man-of-war than a merchant ship, with yards 
squared, awnings tightly spread, and ropes 
hauled taut; decks as clean and white as 
many a thrifty housewife’s floor, and perfect 
order and discipline reigning on board, fore 
and oft, among a crow of sixty-four men, 
native Lascars of India, and two European 
mates, who, like myself, spoke Bengalee. I 
was justly proud in commanding such a per¬ 
fect model of naval architecture. 

I was invited to dine on board an English 
man-of-war, where I met the Political Resi¬ 
dent of the Persian Gulf, with several naval 
officers whom I had known in Bombay, then 
on a mission to the Sultan of Muscat. The 
conversation turned on the respective merits 
of sailing vessels. 

THE CHALLENGE. 

Among the guests was a Frenchman who 
commanded 44 La Phan tome,” a fast little 
bark, that formerly had been a slaver. Hear¬ 
ing the Fiery Cross much praised for her 
cleanliness and clipper-like appearance, he 
gave me a challenge, that if I were ready 
when he sailed, ho would beat me in a dis¬ 
tance of ninety miles, to Ras al Had, a cape 
on the Arabian coast. I at once accepted 
the challenge, and the bet was to be une 
nouvdle chapeau —a new hat. 

Hurrying up with the discharge of my 
cargo of rice, and taking on board my cargo 
of salt, I was soon in good sailing trim, and 
ready for sea, bound to Calcutta. I then 
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hauled the ship out to the entrance of the 
harbor to wait for my clearance papers. 

Meantime my friend the Frenchman had 
sailed at six o’clock in the morning of the 
same day. Eight o’clock at night came, but 
still no appearance of the clerk with my 
papers. I then lay down on a hencoop, and 
being somewhat fatigued, I was soon asleep. 

I w r as determined to start as soon as the 
Hindoo clerk came with my ship’s papers. 
At midnight he came on board. A six- 
pounder carronade was fired, making the 
surrounding rocks ring again and again, to 
warn my shore friends that I was about to 
start. The pipes of the native boatswain 
and his mates were heard shrill and loud 
over the decks, with the long, dismal call, 

44 All—hands—up—anchor.” My two mates 
were not so well pleased at being disturbed, 
but I was determined, with the fine breeze 
and good weather wc then had, to give the 
Frenchman a heat. 

THE RA.CE.’ 

“ Come, bear a hand and get sail on the 
ship 1 Topmen, lay aloft and loose all sail, 
fore, main, and mlzen topsails ! upper and 
lower top-gallant sails and royals!” 

The anchor, in the meantime, was being 
hove up by about forty of the best men, and 
in less time than I have taken to write this, 
the Fiery Cross was standing out to sea un¬ 
der every stitch of canvas, and steering her 
course after the Frenchman, who had now 
ftilly eighteen hours the start of me. The 
watch was set, and soon the ship was as quiet 
as if still lying at anchor, but sailing under a 
a fine, steady breeze, with smooth water. I 
again lay down on the hencoop, with orders 
to call me at daylight. 

THE DEFEAT. 

Daylight came at about five o’clock in the 
morning, when the second mate called me, 
saying that the Frenchman was close to lee¬ 
ward of us, and trying to cross our bows. 

“So-ho! ray French friend, I see what you 
are at. Quartermaster, luff her up close to 
the wind, and go ahead of that Frenchman.” 

Soon my gallant ship swept close up to 
the wind, answering her holm like a beauty 
as she was, and then again keeping the sails 
full, dashed ahead of him as proubly as if he 
were still lying at anchor. 

Hailing LaPhantome, as we swept proudly 
and gracefully past, I called out, “You can’t 
sail with the Fiery Cross.” 

Waving his hat in reply, he called out, 
44 Bon voyage!" (a good voyage to you). 

Standing again on our course, we soon left 
the Frenchman, and at noon he was out of 
sight. 


In fifteen days we were at Cochin, on the 
Malabar coast, and again resumed our pas¬ 
sage to Calcutta. But I never saw ray friend 
of La Phantome again, to receive my well- 
won nouvtlle chapeau. 


A CHILD’S VISION. 


BY JULIA M. THAYER. 

O tell me no fairy tales to-night, 

For lovely fay or tricksy sprite, 

No more can charm my raptured sight. 

I have caught a glimpse of the Beautiful Land. 
Where angels wander, hand in hand. 

In garments white, and shining hair. 

Through leafy groves and gardens fair. 

I see, 1 see the purple hills. 

The meadow green, the sparkling rills; 

I catch the scent of spicy gales 
That sweep along the flowry vales. 

O, there no breath of winter blows! 

Dear summer wears a fadeless rose; 

In sleep no weary eyelids close; 

And all we can know of bliss 
From prophet’s dream, or poet’s rhyme. 
From joys of home, or love's fond kiss. 
Awaits us in that blessed clime. 

Then weave me no fairy spell to-night, 

I care not for elf or tricksy sprite. 

O, well may fancy’s pinions fail, 

And well may earthly splendors pale 
Before the radiant vision ! 

And well the ear that once has heard 
The warblings rare of Eden’sbird, 

May turn from lute and fairy tale 

To catch, again, those strains elysian. 

O, were my soul but lily-white. 

How sweet to take her airy flight 
Across the shining river I 
With glad humility and grace. 

To seek Hie dear, approving face. 

And there, with angel-comrades stray 
O’er heavenly hlghts, far, far away. 

As beautifhl and blest as they. 

Forever and forever. 


WET WEATHER WORK, AND FUN. 

BY FRANK CHURCH. 

It rains a great deal in Dampcrtown. 

We are a very small family, and not rich 
at that; and Tom is not a very strong boy, 
and did not go to school that winter. These 
are the leaders of what I am going to say. 
That winter it snowed a great deal, and 
when it didn’t snow, it rained, and most of 
the time the wind blew for variety. 

Between Tom being delicate, and Dick 
coughy and croupy, and being obliged to 
keep them in doors in bad weather, I was at 
my wit’s end for something to make them 
contented and happy. With this end in 
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view, wc devised a good deal of wet weath¬ 
er work, aud fun. It made the boys con¬ 
tented and happy, and, perhaps, others may 
like it, too. We read a good deal, but one 
cannot read all the time. But as we all 
liked them very much ourselves, we con¬ 
cluded we would make a newspaper our¬ 
selves. So we began it. We called it after 
its birthplace—“ The Fireside .” Tom found 
a motto for it from an old number of 
Harper’s Weekly. 

“ Nestling round the hearth together, 

We defy the growling weather.” 

I was to be the “heavy editor,” Tom the 
“local,” while Dick, the little one who 
could not write, announced that he had 
“ made a poetry all out of his own head,” 
and wished some one to take it down for the 
paper. Hero it is, and to my mind, many 
longer “ poems” have less poetry in them. 

“ In the pleasant little parlor, 

In the cottage, snug and neat. 

My little place by mamma. 

Is always—01 so sweet r’ 

It was his first, and very probably his last, 
but it is the real thing, after all. 

One of our friends contributed a heavy 
article on commerce, “Lollipops—their na¬ 
ture, and are they profitable to the human 
family.” 

Tom wrote a serial, and Hal a fairy tale. 
The serial began in the middle, and wrote 
away toward both ends. It was all about 
an exceedingly bad boy—a dreadfully bad 
boy—who had no friends in particular, and 
was possessed after the water, longing un¬ 
speakably for a boat of his own. Then 
somebody’s son or daughter, (Tom had it 
son at first, but afterward changed it to 
daughter in the next chapter), fell over¬ 
board. “Thad” has the good luck to fish 
“it” out, and is rewarded for his bravery 
by the gift of a boat, in which, being utterly 
cleansed of his badness, by his “ daring and 
heroic act,” he sails away to the Sandwich 
Islands, provisioned for a year with sponge 
cake, rusk, pop, beer, and peanuts. He 
lives beloved and respected in that isle of 
the blest; marries the chief’s daughter, and 
goes largely into the culture of peanuts, 
some of his original stock having been left 
over. He drives a flourishing trade, in this 
valuable article, with the main land, and be¬ 
comes immensely weathly. 

I ventured to suggest that the provision 
was rather light for so long a journey, but 
Tom said, 

“ What was the use of having a newspaper 
and writing one’s own stories, if one could’nt 
have them to suit one’s self.” 


1 was silenced, but have since had my 
dou6ts of the entire originality of the plot. 
It does seem to me as if I had seen it before, 
somewhere. 

We had an obituary column, too, where a 
touching tribute was paid to the merits of 
Triton Goldfish, and numerous fish, white 
mice, kittens, etc. It was a great night, 
when, having carefully copied all this Inter¬ 
esting matter upon a sheet of foolscap, I 
read it aloud. We shall never do so won¬ 
derful a thing again, not even if we discover 
a new play of Shakspeare, or retranslate 
Dante; but Dr. Wiseacre said, 

“ What nonsense to stuff the boys heads 
with.” 


THE PARROT, ALLIGATOR, AND 
BEAVER. 

BY JAMBS YOUNG. 

A dispute brose upon the banks of a stream 
between a parrot, an alligator, and a beaver, 
as to which was the greatest of the three. 
The parrot hopped down from off his perch, 
and strutting upon the ground, displayed his 
brightest plumes and feathers to advantage. 
After indulging his vanity to the greatest 
extent, he ascended his perch again, and dis¬ 
coursed to the two neighbors below, in vari¬ 
ous languages, of his own experiences and 
acquirements, until his neck feathers and 
the tuft upon his head stood erect with pride 
and self-congratulation. 

The alligator was next called upon to pre¬ 
fer his claims to superiority, upon which he 
waddled off to the stream, and entered the 
water. He then showed how long he could 
remain under, and his agility in moving in 
that element; then he lashed the surface of 
the water into foam with his tail; and re¬ 
pairing once more to land, snapped his jaws 
together with a loud report, and dilated for 
a long time upon his strength, the size and 
number of his teeth, and especially upon the 
hardness and closeness of his scales of armor, 
and the security which he enjoyed in con¬ 
sequence. 

The beaver, who had listened to the ha¬ 
rangues of the parrot and the alligator with 
much attention and modesty, quietly arose, 
and conducting them a few steps up the 
stream, simply pointed to the dam he had 
erected there at the cost of so much perse¬ 
verance and toil. The parrot and the alli¬ 
gator took the hint and were silent, but by 
their looks testified that they thought the 
beaver was the greatest of the three. 

The best test of a man's greatness is the 
work which he himself has done. 
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TOMMY’S DINNER. 

BT GEORGE COOFBR. 

Wee Tommy sat down to his holiday dinner, 
Tou saw by degrees that he didn't grow thinner; 
The dishes before him grew lighter and lighter, 
The buttons behind him pulled tighter and 
tighter; 

Yet there at his ease he was gloriously munch¬ 
ing— 

A sight for the hungry to look at him lunching! 
Pumpkin pies as yellow as gold— 

Melting lusciousness untold I 
Puddings, pickles, sauces various, 

These to tender lads precarious! 

Last of all—by no means least— 

Crowning all the jolly feast. 

Making all the air quite murky, 

Smoked the plump and light-brown turkey. 

The dinner is finished, and Tommy now tri6s 
To jump from the tabic—he cannot arise! 

He really has grown such a wonderful size! 

The viands are smoking right under his nose. 
And, somehow, he falls in a sort of a doze. 

“ Rat, tat, tat!” upon the door, 

In come turkeys three and four, 

Then in pairs a hundred more 1 
Gobbling, strutting up and down, 

The elite of Turkey town! 

Round the room they take their places 
With the most imposing faces. 

Shouts a gobbler, ftis their leader)— 

By his paunch, a splendid feeder— 

“ Tell us what the present case is I’ 1 

A dapper little biped rose and spoke an hour 
or so; 

I'm not about to tell you all the fellow said, you 
know; 

But this is in a nutshell what his speech amount¬ 
ed to— 

It made poor Tommy's cheeks turn white, it 
made his nose turn blue: 

“ First and foremost, fellow fowls, 

Look at yonder urchin's jowls ! 

See! the best blood of our race 
There has found a dwelling place! 

Lo! our monarch on the plate— 

Mark his stem and awful fate! 

Turkeys, pause and contemplate I 
Here we catch a tyrant napping, 

Let us give him now a rapping!” 

That noisy, fierce, avenging band, 

Trussed poor Tommy, foot and hand I 
As many gobblers as were able. 

Took knives and forks from off the table. 

They put him on a monstrous platter— 

There never was a turkey fatter 1 
Around the board they range in line, 

And only wait a given sign. 

The carver stands before the victim. 

But just before the turkey nicked him, 

Wee Tommy wakened with a scream 
And found it all a funny dream! 

Made, we think, beyond all question, 

By a touch of indigestion! 


LITTLE MARY’S BOUQUET. 

BT ANNIE MOORE. 

“To-morrow is little Mary’s birthday,” 
said the gardener, as he examined his flowers. 
“She must have a nice bouquet.” 

“To-morrow is little Mary’s birthday,” 
whispered the flowers to one another. “ To¬ 
morrow ! to-morrow I ” 

“ My buds are all ready,” said the rose. 

“ So are mine,” said the sunflower. 

The pansies smiled at the thought, but 
the sunflower held his head so high that he 
did not see them. 

“I’d rather stand in this garden than be 
put in the queen’s bouquet,” said a tall holly¬ 
hock. 

“I’ve no flowers to spare for any one,” 
said the moneywort, anxiously counting her 
buds. 

“ Don’t be a miser,” said the ragged robin. 
“They may have all of mine.” 

“ I would like to go to little Mary,” said 
the mignonette. 

“ My dear child, don’t think of such a 
thing,” said a gay tulip, spreading her petals. 
“You have no beauty.” 

“ I know it,” said the mignonette, mourn¬ 
fully. 

“ Never mind,” said the rose; “ you have 
perfume, and some think that better than 
beauty.” 

“ Ah!” said the tulip. 

“ Why are you here, pray?” said a pert 
little lady’s-slipper to a bright dandelion, as 
she gave her a sly kick. 

“ If it comes to that, why are you here V' 
said the dandelion. 

“Because I was planted here,” said the 
lady’s-slipper. “ You arc utiW, but I came 
in a paper bag, with my name on it, and was 
planted by the gardener.” 

“ Perhaps I am a little wild,” said the dan¬ 
delion, “ but I was planted here; and, be¬ 
sides, I can tell the time.” 

“ I never heard of a dandelion being plant¬ 
ed,” said the lady’s-slipper. 

“I never heard of a dandelion telling 
time,” said a four-o’clock. 

“ At all events, I was blown here by some 
one who wanted to know what time it was.” 

“ Did they find out ?” interrupted the four- 
o’clock. * ’ 

“And I thought as I was Ijfentt I might as 
well grow,” continued the <aandclion. “I 
am good to eat, and I can be made Into 
coffee.” \ 

“Don’t say anything about tirigp, what¬ 
ever you do,” said the four-o’cloqjt; “ 1 am 
the only one who knows about tiipe.” 
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44 Thyme! thyme!” said the summer 
savory. 44 There are plenty of sweet herbs 
better than thyme.” 

“What are you quarreling about, you 
foolish little things?” said the sunflower. 
44 1 can tell time—I go by the sun.” 

44 What will you do to-morrow, when the 
clouds come over and hide the sun ?” asked 
a poor-man’s-weather-glass at his feet. 

44 1 can guess at it,” said the sunflower, 
44 but you must be a very poor-man’s-weather- 
glaas to talk of clouds when the sky is so 
bright.” 

44 1 feel it in rty fibers,” said the weather¬ 
glass. 

44 For pity’s sake, can any one tell me if 
it is four yet?” said the four-o’clock. 44 Here 
I have been gossiping, and forgetting all 
about it.” 

44 1 can see the clock,” said a sweet pea, 
on tiptoe. 44 It is half past four.” 

44 Dear me!” said the four-o’clock, 44 1 
promised these buds they should be out, 
to-day, and now they will have to wait till 
four to-morrow morning, and then there’ll 
be no one to see them but the early birds. 
It Is too bad.” 

“Only yourself to blame, madam,” said 
a thistle. 

The four-o’clock made no reply, for she 
knew she would sUflter if she meddled with 
him. The next morning, early, the gardener 
came to make the bouquet. He made it of 
lovely pink sweet peas, purple pansies, rose¬ 
buds wet with dew, the modest mignonette, 
the spicy carnation, fragrant geranium 
leaves, and delicate heliotrope. 

“Every bouquet should have a little bit 
of yellow,” said the gardener, as he added the 
dandelion. 44 There, that finishes it, and it 
is fit for a queen,” and he carried it away. 

44 Just to think! He took that saucy 
dandelion, and left me,” said the lady’s- 
slipper. 

44 What Is a bouquet without me?” said 
the tulip, tossing her head. 44 No matter, I 
shall live the longer.” 

44 So shall I,” said the ragged robin, but 
no one took any notice of him, because he 
was a ragged robin. 


Ttt Advance.- We are glad to know that this 
atanditr^ Religions Paper i« going steadily for- 
vutd'inYtrftnancial success, as its sterling worth 
deserves. Few religious journals have ever 
reacted* a paying basis so soon as has The 
A»vtf»CB; but then few have ever displayed so 
WRh«te)ky both at its beginning and in its 
Wtej .gftafeh. Published in Chicago by the 
Afoaace Company. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 

The Little Corporal’s eleventh volume * 
is completed with this number. He has 
lived, and labored, and rejoiced in his labors 
for five years and a half. We have tried 
honestly and heartily to make him a joy and 
a blessing. That our labors have been well 
appreciated we have abundant evidence. 
Hundreds and hundreds of letters come to 
us from both children and parents, thanking 
us for The Little Corporal’s pure and 
healthful lessons and entertainments, while 
the press everywhere has spoken 1 honsartds 
of good words for him; and we eau but re¬ 
joice that our literary child has made so 
many good, noble, loving friends. 

The past year has not been a year of as 
great financial prosperity to the general 
publishing business of our country a* some 
of the years that have preceded it. Nearly 
all the magazines have suffered in tlieir cir¬ 
culation, and some of the brightest ami best 
have been obliged to suspend altogether, 
among them Monthly, aud the 

beautiful and brilliant Rtverside Magazine. 
Notwithstanding all this, the substantial en¬ 
couragement our enterprise has received, hns 
prompted us to go on improving The Little 
Corporal, and adding to its merits and 
beauties, everything we have been able to 
command, both as to quality of matter and 
adornment. According to announcements 
made from time to time, we changed its 
form and enlarged the magazine in July last, 
with the expectation of raising the price to 
one dollar and a half, as we did in October, 
so as to justify the enlargement, and render 
it possible to add the beautiful, original illus¬ 
trations which now adorn its pages. We 
have also promised further enlargements, by 
the addition of more pages. We will begin 
to redeem this promise in our January num¬ 
ber, by adding a new department of four 
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pages, and we will follow with other enlarge¬ 
ments as rapidly as we can feel warranted in 
doing so. 

Let every friend of The Corporal renew 
his or her own subscription, and send as 
large a club of new names as possible. The 
larger list of subscribers we have, the more 
and better can be our illustrations, and the 
more rapid our further improvement. 

And now for the new year, 1871. Dear 
readers, boys and girls, and all our older 
friends with young hearts, we wish you a 
Merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
May the coming year be better, happier, and 
more prosperous than any we have ever 
spent together. May God’s blessing and 
love be over and around us, and influence 
all our lives. May we all realize, more and 
more, every day, how blessed it is to work 
for the Master, and to love the good, the 
true, and the beautiful. 

YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. 

As we state elsewhere, this number of The 
Corporal ends the term of subscription for 
a great many of our subscribers. Our rules 
compel us to stop sending the magazine 
when your time is out, so please renew how, 
at once, so that your name need not be 
changed in our lists. You still need The 
-Corporal, and he needs you. Let us con¬ 
tinue to be friends and fellow helpers. 

OUR CHRISTMAS BOX. 

*We want to say a number of important 
little things and so we have packed them all 
into this “Christmas Box.” Be kind 
enough to read the whole “ box ” carefully, 
as it may be of interest and use to you. 


1st We will send a prize to everybody who 
will take This Little Corporal for the whole of 
1871, who, after reading it carefully, can consci¬ 
entiously say that he or she has not received the 
worth of the subscription price. 

*d. We will send a prize to everybody who 
will send us a club of subscribers to either The 
Little Corporal or The School Festival for 
the new year. See the premium list. 

3d All money sent for subscriptions to The 
Festival counts in a club list the same as that 
much money sent for The Corporal. 

4th. Your editor has just returned from an ex¬ 
ploration of the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, 
and intends, in an early number, to give you an 
account of how he walked twenty-seven miles 
underground, a good deal of the time more than 
four hundred feet below the surface of the earth, 
boating on subterranean rivers, climbing under¬ 
ground mountains, crossing the River Styx on 
the Bridge of Sighs, peering down into the^Bot¬ 
tomless Pit, crawling through the Valley of Hu¬ 
mility, squeezing through Fat Man s Misery, 
getting into the Infernal Regions, sitting in the 
Devirs Armed Chair, passing the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, and finally escaping to the surface or 
this glorious earth, and breathing again the 
happy air of freedom. He will also tell you how 
a very fat lady was squeezed through Fat Man s 


Misery, and how a Bunny explored the Mammoth 

C 5th. Christmas presente can be obtained by 
raising clubs for The Corporal, and obtaining 
the beautiful premiums offered in our premium 
list. The Corporal and Festival, the Scripture 
Atlas, and our Drawing Book, will make nice 
Christmas presents. _ . m T . . 

6th. New Premium.—As out Premium last 
and Publishers' Department are closed for this 
month, we will Just slip in here an item to say 
that we give as premiums Sherman s Clouie* 
Wringers? which are advertised in this number, 
at the same rate that Colby's Wringers are offered 
in the Premium List. So choose between them. 
They are both very good. 

7th. Last of all for this “ box, and many 
will say best of all. Tommy Bancroft, our mis¬ 
chievous friend Tommy, is to figure in the new 
volume. We already have a portrait of Tommy s 
friend, Billy, which we hope to show you In an 
early number. It shows Billy as he appeared on 
a public occasion. 

OUR $500 PRIZE STORY. 

EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMPETITION. 

In our August number, we offered a prize 
of $500 for the best story in twelve chapters 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 words each, suit¬ 
able for a serial in The Little Corporal, 
MSS. to reach us by the 15th of October. 

Many of our best writers have complained 
of the shortness of the time given for com¬ 
petition ; and while we have received a great 
many good manuscripts, nearly ail of the 
better ones bear evident iparks of haste 
in their preparation—so much so that 
we cannot believe that we would be doing 
justice to our writers, our readers, or our¬ 
selves, were we to accept any one, just as it to 
received, to be published as our serial for 
1871. We are determined to make The Cor¬ 
poral for next year as good as it can be 
made, and to do this we must postpone the 
award of the $500 premium, and give all 
writers more time for preparation. The time 
will be extended at least six months, enabling 
all who have sent MSS. to write for their re¬ 
turn, so that they may revise or re-write 
them, and give an opportunity to any who 
choose to write new stories, to be sent in 
competition for the Prize. 

In the meantime, a first-class serial will 
be begun in our January number, to run 
through the volume. __ 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY. 

(See Page 189 this Number.) 

The Little Black Bear.— The little black bear 
was found In the currant bushes, eating currante. As 
soon as his keepers put the chain around his neck, he 
growled and looked very savage. Uwm» long‘d 
before they could get him quieted. The bear was 
chained to a poet, in one comer of the garden. He 
was exhibited on Saturday afternoons, and a boyatood 
at the gate to take the tickets. The first day there was 
a great crowd. As many as five or six different pe^ 
sons came, and some came twice. It yon tosaeMtlw 
hear a sweet apple, he wonld spring and catch It with 
one of his paws, and then sit venr quietly until behaa 
eaten it up. If you told him to dance, he woukl begin 
and dance the runniest jig you ever saw. Bnt hejW 
not like to be teased. No nice, gentlemanly boy ever 
teased another boy, or even a bear. But ome boy 
crawled under the railing, around behind where the 
bear was sitting, and hit film with a switch. Thebesur 
became fhrions, and sprang, and snapped off b is obam 
in a second. The people all rushed from tnoeocl —re. 
and there was a great panic. But l Wave no« jnm 
hurt. W.9.V. 
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We cannot close the December number of our 
magazine withont a little feeling of sadness. 
We think of all the merry troop that have kept 
na company through the year; the boys and girls 
who have told us their joys and their griefs, and 
#ent us so many pleasant words of love and in¬ 
terest, and we feel as if we were parting company 
with many of them, and saying good by ! For it 
always will be so. Every year we lose some of 
our young soldiers, and, though new recruits fill 
up the ranks, yet we love the old volunteers, and 
dread to see them go. And so Prudy wants to 
say a word in private to every one of her friends. 
Be sure and think the matter carefully over, be¬ 
fore you decide that you are too old, or too poor 
to take the magazine next year. There is not a 
boy or girl in The Corporal's army that cannot 
contrive, in some way, to earn the money, if they 
are only in earnest about it; so when the muster 
roll is called for next year, let every little soldier 
answer “ Here!" 

Here is a question from Lancaster Co ., Pa ., for 
the boys and girls to answer. Attention, wide¬ 
awakes. 


“ My Darling Prudy: I am studying physical 
geography, and in one of my lessons it said that 
a globe could not revolve on any but its shortest 
diameter. Our class cannot find out the reason 
why a globe cannot revolve on anv but it# short¬ 
est diameter; and now, dear Prudy, will you, or 
some of the subscribers to The Little Corpo¬ 
ral, please to tell us?" 


St. Louis , Mo. “ Dear Prudy : I just wish 
you knew how much I love The Corporal. I 
am not a subscriber, for it comes to me through 
pa's office, but I got a little friend of mine to 
subscribe. Iu your picture in the back part of 
The Corporal, where you are taking the letters 
out of your pocket they have made the pocket on 
the wrong side of your dress. I hope The Cor¬ 
poral won’t stop coming, for I don't think I 
could do very well without it. *1 am going to 
make my sister a playhouse like Mamie's, only 
with four rooms in it." 

Prudy feels dreadfully mortified abont that 
pocket, but that is just what comes of setting 
Wen to make pictures, for you know they have 
their pockets scattered all over, wherever there 


happens to be a place big enough. On the whole, 
though, she doesn't feel sure that the artist meant 
it for a pocket at all, and it surely was not meant 
for Prudy's picture, but for some dear little girl 
like Lizzie, writing a letter for the pocket. 

La Orange , Ga. “ I want to tell you how I 
watch for my Corporal, just the same as an old 
hawk does for a chicken, and when my good 
papa comes home and throws it down in my lap, 
I fairly jump for joy. You may consider me a 
life-long subscriber/’ 

Rochester , Minn. “ Dear Prudy: I am six 
years old, and I can read The Little Corporal, 
and I love it very much. I go to school, and I 
love my teacher dearly. I hope you w ill like my 
letter. 


Wilmington , IU. u Dear Prudy: I am a help¬ 
less cripple, fifteen years old, but I number The 
Little Corporal among my best Mends. It 
sometimes acts the part of the Good Samaritan 
to me, by diverting my mind from my sufferings, 
but Oh! not always. I hope, dear Prudy, that 
neither you nor any of your friends may ever 
suffer as I have done with this terrible hip dis¬ 
ease. I have suffered more or less from It for 
over four years, and at times It has nearly taken 
my life. I cannot write this myself, but a friend 
writes it for me, at my request. When I get bet¬ 
ter I will write you a letter myself." 

Prudy w'ould like to suggest to some of the 
boys and girls of The Corporal’s army, that they 
might help to brighten some tedious hours for 
this dear young soldier, by sending him some 
pleasant, friendly letters. Address Lemuel Al¬ 
len, Wilmington, Ill. 

Grand View , Iowa. “ I guess I must tell you 
how I got my Corporal. Mr. Stratton, being a 
big boy about six feet high and twenty-three 
years old, concluded that he was too old to read 
The Corporal, and so gave it to me." 

That was real u clever" of Mr. Stratton. 


Here are three nice, printed letters; the first is 
from 

Poysippi , Wis. “My little sister. May, takes 
The Corporal and I take The Bright Side, but 
we both read them and love them deariy, and as 
May thinks she cannot print you a letter, I 
thought I w ould try. I am eight years old. I 
read in the third reader, and last year I got the 
prize for being at the head most times, l have 
got one hen and fifteen chickens." 

The next is from a seven-year-old, in GalesviUe , 
JT&., and the Inst from somewhere in New York, 
from a boy six years old, who says he studies 
arithmetic and knows the multiplication table. 
Pretty w-ell done. Master Charlie. 

Ro 'kford. “ Last year I got my money for The 
Corporal in several ways. I earned part of it 
by doing the w ork when vna was sick, part by 
washing and selling bottles, and I sold my 
crochet needle for the rest. This year I shall 
have to knit socks for it, but I think I can get it 
vory easy." 


Austinburg, Ohio. “ Dear Prudy: My name 
is Florrie Tuckerman. Ihavo been sick a long 
time, but am getting better now% so I can ait up 
a little. 1 had the scarlet fever. My little sister 
Lucie died the first day of September. Now I 
have three sisters and one brother in heaven, and 
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three sisters and one brother here. Lucie liked 
to hear me read the stories in The Corporal. 
When I get well I am going to try to get some 
more subscribers.” 

From Marvel, Mo.. Prudy has a very touching 
letter, written by the sister of little Bice Davis, 
who died August 2d., aged two years, lour 
months and four days. We can only give a brief 
extract: 

“ Although so young I think she was fairly en¬ 
titled to be classed as among The Corporal's 
soldiers, for she loved The Corporal dearly, 
especially the picture stories, and as soon as it 
was brought from the office she would clan her 
little hands, and her blue eyes would fairly dance 
with delight.” 

Hughesville. "Dear Corporal : I write to tell 
you of the death of my only brother, Howard 
Fronts. He had been a memDer of The Corpo¬ 
ral's army for three years, and always lived up 
to its motto. He was transferred August 27th, 
1870, aged twelve years.” 

Prudy's friend Anna, who does not tell us 
where she lives, writes quite a lively letter about 
the war in Europe, and wants to know which 
party Prudy thinks is right. Neither of them, 
but there seems to be little question which 
party is nearest right. Anna also sends a ques¬ 
tion for the Corporalites to answer. “ I have 
just found out something about Beethoven, and 
I should like to know what nation he belonged 
to, and what they celebrate his birthday for.” 
Who will send us the shortest, clearest, and 
most accurate answer to that question? 

Spring Valley , Ohio. “I have been forming 
words out of the word corporal; I have found 
twenty-six common words, and seven that are 
uncommon. Mamma thinks perhaps the Corpo¬ 
ral will ask his boys and girls to try it, and see if 
they can beat it.” 

Send your lists to Prudy, anyone who wants 
to try, and we will see who beats. 

Winchester, 111. "Dear Prudy: I wanted so 
much to have some of my acquaintances take 
The Little Corporal, so I started one morning, 
not long ago, to get up a club. I found it right 
hard work, for I only got one little girl, though 
I walked eight miles. Her pa is dead, but mv 
a and ma are both alive, and I have three 
rothers and two sisters. I am the oldest, so I 
have to help my ma. Give my love to Mr. Sewell 
for making such a nice book for us children.” 

Bravely done, Ella. Prudy wishes you better 
success next time, as you surely deserve it. 

** My Dear Prudy: I live in Palmyra, but I 
was born in England. My sister gave me The 
Corporal for a Christmas present. I like it so 
much I am trying to get up a club. This is the 
first letter I ever wrote.” 

Freeport, III. "Dear Prudy: My name is 
Frankie. Now I hope you will not think I am a 
boy, for I am a big little girl, eight years old. 
The reason they call me Frankie is because my 
brother Tommy named me so. Just before he 
died. I have been reading The Corporal to 
my little sister Leila. She is only four years 
old, but she loves to hear the stories, and so I 
took my little chair and sat by her bed, and read 
till Captain Noddy took heraway todreamland.” 


WinJUld , Iowa. " We all Ipve The Corporal 
down to the very baby. We are glad it is gome 
to be larger. If I could write well enough I 
would tell Prudy about my pet chickens. I rais¬ 
ed one hundred and fifteen from six pet bens, 
that we brought in a coop when we came west.” 

All those in one season, Clarence? 


Cedar Falls. " Mr. Corporal: This is the first 
year I have taken The Corporal, I liked Tom¬ 
my. I think he was a nice little fellow. I have 
a little brother Tommy that takes good care of 
the chickens, and fetches in the eggs. He has a 
rooster with his tail pulled out, and I have a 
brother Johnny that Is going to school next 
winter.” 

Wheatland, Mo. "Dear Prudy: I have got 
almost the happy family. I have a little black- 
and-white dog, and a black-and-white kitten, 
and they eat together very pleasantly until the 
food is nearly gone. Then the dog growls and 
the cat spits, and then they are friends again. 
They play together all day, and sleep together at 
night. 1 take ever so many magazines, but I 
like The Corporal best, because it has Prudy's 
Pocket in it.” 


Vernon. "Dear Prudy: I love you so well I 
thought I would write you aletter. I can’t write 
very well, but I hope you can read It. I want to 
know what your real name is, and where you 
live, so if I ever go to Chicago, I may call and 
see you.” 

Call at The Corporal office, and ask for Prudy. 

Philadelphia. "Dear Prudy: My little brother 
takes The Corporal, but I read it. Lcan'twalk 
one step thongb I am fourteen years old, but it 
is God's will, and He has been very good to me. 
He has given me a darling mamma, and brother, 
and grandma, and lots of kind friends But 1 
want to tell yon at?out my little kitty and my 
canary, named Cherry. Kitty wanted to see 
what Cherry tasted like, and one morning, when 
birdie was having a little fly in the room, some 
one left the door open, and kitty slipped in and 
hid herself. Presently she came running down 
stairs to Katy, our cook, and laid the bird down 
at her feet, alive. We did not whip her, for we 
thought it was so smart, but the very next week 
she did the same thing, only this time the bird 
was dead.” 


Fayette, Miss. “When one works hard Ibr 
anything be is apt to value it when he gets it. I 
have been working hard this week, and have 
earned enough money to pay for The Corporal. 
The Little Corporal’s soldiers are not confined 
to the west alone; thevare scattered all over the 
Union, and if they will obey his rules they will 
gain a victory far more honorable than killing 
men could be.” 


Here is another questioner; a boy, this time. 

"Dear Prudy: Do you know how they found 
out about the earth. I mean, bow far it is 
through it. My geography says It is about eight 
thousand miles in diameter, but I don’t Bee bow 
anybody knows, because they couldn’t measure 
without boring a hole through, and then they 
couldn't get siring enough to measure. My 
teacher told me to try for a week to atudy It out, 
but I know I never shall find out, so I thought 
I would ask you.” 

How many of the little folks can answer Char¬ 
ley's question. Don’t ask your teachers, bat 
study it out “honor bright.” and tell us how 
they might have found the distance. 
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THE VOWEL GAME. 


Private Queer intended to take two pages this 
month, so as to show what his readers are doing 
in the Vowel Game, but you see he has been 
obliged to give nearly a page to the very neces¬ 
sary index. The game is becoming really inter¬ 
esting, and, wc trnst, profitable. We are receiv¬ 
ing some amusing stories, written with only one 
vowel One writer says: “I am so glaa you 
started this game. 1 have been getting so that I 
could scarcely concentrate my mind for even a 
few moments on any one subject. The study of 
this game is giving me the needed power of con¬ 
centration.” Another says: “ It is teaching 

me a very useful lesson, showing how very im¬ 
portant is every letter in our alphabet.” Many 
others write that ” It is the best game we have 
ever tned. We are very much delighted with it.” 
We have some fine vowel articles already for the 
January number. 


The game, you will remember, is to write a 
story or article, using only one vowel in it all, 
but repeating that as often as necessary, and 
using w and y only when they begin words or 
syllables. A reward of ten dollars is offered on 
each of the five regular vowels, for the longest 
intelligent and reasonably sensible article sent, 
within the above rules, before February 1st. 
Articles violating the above rules, even though 
published, cannot count in the competition. 

VOWEL E. 

The Wrbn’s N*st.—T he Reverend Ebenezer Mel- 
lender rented ten wet lens; these wet tens were well 
fenced, when the Reverend Ebenezer Mellender rent¬ 
ed them : nevertheless, twelve sleek, slender, sleepless 
wrens perched there. The esteemed Reverend Eben¬ 
ezer Mellender preserved these defenceless wren's 
eggs, kept them where the sedges sheltered the wet 
fens edge, then, where relentless tempests never bent 
the fens fresh green pendent ferns, he set the hen 
wrens, sheltered them well, defended the nests when 
he fed these hen wrens tender fresh beetles, lest the 
nests be deserted. He never neglected them, even 
when the leaser pet wrens were well fledged; hence 
the extreme fret the Reverend Ebenezer Mellender 
felt, when the freckled belle. Nell Bennet, entered the 
well-fenced, rented fen, where he kept these tender, 
pet wrens. He telt vexed when she crept next the 
reeds, selected the seven eldest defenceless pet wrens, 
then effected her egress. Speechless the renter reflect¬ 
ed, “ Her help seemed neealess here; never were pet 
wrens better tended.” Then, dejected, the esteemed 
Reverend Ebenezer Mellender left the cheerless wet 
fen, yet he ever detested the pert belle, Nell Bennet. 
Whether she pets the wrens we never need ken. 

P. F. DbMottk, of Indiana. 

196 words, 337 e’s, and no other vowel. 

VOWEL 1. 

Dick Phillip* disciplining hi* mind in irriting icilh- 
in strict, distinct limit .*.—Thinking still midnight 
might inspirit his mind, Dick Phillips, rising, brings 
his light, sits him in his night slip, wishing kind gifts 
In thinking might visit him. Misgivings fin his mind. 
Writing, whilst risking Bttnging criticisms, fills him 
with sighing. His spirits sink within him. Whilst 
sitting in this dispiriting plight, Dick’s bird, disliking, 
his bright, midnight light, which his instinct will In¬ 
sist Is dimming, blinding hla sight, stirs this still 
night with his shrill singing. Dick, springing with 
fright, mimics him, bidding him still his din. Find¬ 
ing It Is his light which fills his bird with 111 will, Dick, 
smiling, brings his sis Lib’s light pink silk skirt, which 


No. 20.—A PICTURE STORY.— The Little Black Bbab. 
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Is nigh him, hiding with this his light. His willing 
bird, slipping his slight, thin bill within his wings, is 
still. Finishing his writing, Dick thinks, if this in 
print his thirsting mind might llnd, if his skill in writ¬ 
ing might win him his first bright, shining chink, his 
childish thinking mill will thrill with bliss. 

It. E.. of Massachusetts. 

176 words; 283 i’s, and no other vowel. 


ALPHABET SENTENCE. 

The competition is still open on the alphabet 
sentence. The prize is offered for an intelligent 
sentence which shall contain all the letters of the 
alphabet, none of them repeated, and using no 
abbreviations. We have received many attempts, 
bujt have not considered any of them intelli¬ 
gent,” or sensible. Keep trying. Maybe it can 
be accomplished. 


No. 21.—ENIGMA. 

A FRENCH NICKNAME. 

It has fourteen letters. 

8, 13, 12,1, is a boy's name. 

3, 11, 7, 0, 5, 11, is a vegetable. 

10, 2, 4, 14, is what the boy docs to the vege¬ 
table. 

The whole was the nickname of a great French 
general. 

Its English is a name familiar to our readers. 

M. n. c. s. 


No. 22.—METAMORPHOSED DEITIES. 

1. Cure my R. 2. Naiad. 3. Up lust. 4. A 
vermin. 5. Up jet ri. 0. Rosen Pipqr. 7. Ris, O 
sir. 8. Nuto pen. 9. Up lot. 10. Gasp. Sue. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XI. 


Page. 
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Tommy’s Day at School. Prudy. 21 
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Tommy’s Menagerie. Prudy. 

True Manliness. Alkt Grant. 

Visit to a Silver Mine. Mrs. Mattie L. Holden. 
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What Gussie Did. Julia M. Thayer. 

When I Saw the Wolf....:. Mrs. Maty Colby. 

Poetry— 

A Child’s Vision. Julia M. Thayer. 

Asleep. Mrs. Emily Huntington Muter. 

Aspirations. Edgar Faiccett. 

At the Well. Faith Latimer. 

Baby Belle. Rosa Pearl. 
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Lilacs. Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
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Mv Mother Wants Me. Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
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Queer Dick. George Cooper. 

Story of Little Violet. Julia M. Thayer. 

TheBlrdsneat. LueUa Clark. 

The Clod. M.H.K 

The Dear Little Cricket. Mrs. H. E. Brown. 
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The Tlnndred-Year-Old Rose. Mrs. .M. B. C. Slade. 

The Little Pet. Julia M. Ihnyer 
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The Snow Man. George t\ng*er. 

The Sunrise. A Macdonald. 

The Watering Trough — Mrs. Emily J. Rugbee. 

Tommy’s Dinner. George (toper. 

Wishing Games. Mrs. M. B. C. Slade 
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1 he Patriot’s Song—Words by Mrs. Emily Hunt¬ 
ington Millet'; Music by James R. Murray.... 
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fir All articles In “The Little Corporal” are 
written especially for it, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friends may copy 
into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
to The Little Corporal. This notice is inserted be¬ 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston banks are best for large sums, made payable to 
the order of SEWELL dk MILLER. 

Post Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat, In all the cities, and in many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to us without any lovi. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe 
the Registry fee as well as postage, mum be paid in 
mamp*, at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Buy arul affix the Htampn both for postage and registry, 
put in the money and mil the letter in the presence of 
the postmaster, and take hie mriptfor it. Letters sent 
In Oils way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending one dollar and a halj or less, 

S ou may send greenbacks at our risk; where moro 
lan that sum is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 


JXONV ! 


Two 

Months 

Free! 

To all New Subscribers For 1871. 


Work for Clubs Now! 


All new subscribers, whose names and 
money ($1.50 each,) are sent to us during No¬ 
vember and December will receive the No¬ 
vember and December numbers of 1870 free. 
This applies to all, whether sent siugly or in 
clubs. 

Let all clab raisers work now for large lists. 


RENEW NOW! 

With this number (December) a great 
many thousands of our subscriptions will 
expire. You can tell by the printed address 
label. If after your name you find Dec70, 
or DecO, your time will be out with this 
number. It will be a great favor to us 
if you will renew now, or very early, 
so that our work will not come so heavy 
just at the close of the year. Raise a club now, 
and include your own renewal in the club. 


AN UNACCOUNTABLE ERROR. 

The price of The Little Corporal Mag¬ 
azine is one dollar and a half a year. This 
fact has been kept prominently before our 
readers for three months past, not only in 
our advertisements, but in our Editorials, 
Premium List, and Publishers’ Department. 
In the last (November) number the price 
was mentioned (in the Premium List and 
Publishers’ Department,) in ten different 
places, as being $1.50. But, notwithstand¬ 
ing this, by a most unaccountable mistake, 
an “ old line,” from an old number, issued 
before the price was raised, crept into the 
first page of the cover of that same Novem¬ 
ber number. Of course, everybody could 
see, by everything that was said inside, that 
the price was $1.50, but the prominent line 
on the outside, which escaped the eye of the 
proof reader, and was not noticed until the 
entire edition had been mailed, named the 
old price. It has annoyed ns more than we 
can tell. We trust it has not annoyed our 
patrons so much, as it was easy to discover 
that it was an error. 


ABOUT SENDING PREMIUMS. 

As we state elsewhere, all premiums like 
Organs, Sewing Machines, and such bulky 
articles will be sent by express, directly to 
club raisers from the factories where they 
arc made, the receivers paying express 
charges. All other premiums can be deliv¬ 
ered free of charge at our office in Chicago. 
All engravings and books of $5.00and less in 
price are sent post paid at our coat. Such 
other articles as can go by mail, will be mail¬ 
ed by us on receipt of sufficient stamps to 
prepay postage. All articles that need to go 
by express will be sent, as above, directly to 
the club raisers, who will pay the express 
charges. 

PLATED-WARE PREMIUMS.—We send 
to those who write for it a long list of articles 
of Silver-Plated Ware, spoons, forks, castors, 
sugar bowls, butter dishes, pitchers, and all 
other kinds of Plated Table Ware, from the 
most celebrated makers, with the lowest 
manufacturers prices attached. Those who 
desire silver-plated ware as premiums will be 
credited on our books with 45 cents for even 
subscriber sent us, at $1.50 each, and that 
amount can apply on the price of any article 
of silver-plated ware you may select. 


When you wish a change of address, send 
your old address, as well os the new. 
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PREMIUM TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 

We have on handiseveral thousand copies 
of a pretty steel engraving (which we used 
as a premium with our first year), of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln and his Son “Tad.” Size of 
sheet 9x12 inches. We are sure that there 
are a great many children who would be 
glad to have this engraving, and we offer it 
to every subscriber, whose name and $1.50 
comes to us after this number is issued, as 
long as our stock holds out. To secure the 
premium, you must ask for it when you tend 
your subscription , and also enclose five cents 
to pay the expense of mailing. 

- ♦- 

TIIE LITTLE CORPORAL'S NEW 
DRAWING BOOK. 

Reed’s Drawing Lessons, With or Without 
aTeacimr.— Highly approved by leading artists 
as the best book for beginners ever issued. It 
begins with the A B C; of the art, and makes 
plain every step to sketching landscapes from 
nature. 

Send ns by mail the price, ($1.50), and the book 
will come by next mail, post paid. 

School Edition of same book, 80 cts. 

SEWELL & MILLER. Publishers. 

Chicago, III. 

OUR NEW CHROMO 

OF BEARD’S RED BIDINGHOOD AND THE WOLF. 

Size 18x13)1 inches. Price fAOQ. Encouraged by 
the popularity ol our large chromo of Beard’s beau- 
tlftil painting which was used almost exclusively as 
a premium for clubs to The Little Cohforal Mag¬ 
azine, we are now Issuing A NEW CHROMO of 
the same subject, but of smaller size, measuring 
18xlS6)i irate**, which will be more couvenient both 
in size and price, being one of the finest chromos ever 
offered. 

We paid the artist. Win. H. Beard, the celebrated 
animal painter of New York City, One Thousand Dol¬ 
lar* the original palming (size, 18x34, Inches). He 
calls it one oihia,best pieces. The snbject is most 
charming* The legend of Red Rldingtiood is known 
in nuariyeveiy land and language, and the picture is 
believed to be the best conception of the subject ever 
produced by an 30 pencil or brash. The great features 
oi the picture ace the child and the uxHf\ but one 
must see the painting or chromo to form any Just idea 
THElffi: W * g * Ve LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 

Orders may be sent directly to us, or through the 
LARGE DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN¬ 
TRY. 

Dr. Patton, editor of The Advance , in an editorial 
article, among other things, says: 

“ Who has not a vtvid recollection of his youth¬ 
ful delight in the story of Red Ridinghooa ? Do 
we not take almost as much pleasure now in telling 
it, aa then in hearing it? It seemed true, every 
word of it, in those childish days, and it will seem 
true again to all who look upon the beautiful pic¬ 
ture now before us—the greatest triumph of the 
chromo-llthographic art In this country.* 

Write for circulars with terms to agents and dealers 
8EWELL & MILLER, Publisher*, 
Chicago, III. 

THE HEAVENLY CHERUBS. 


This beautiful steel line engraving is especially de¬ 
sirable as a premium. It is worth two dollars, and is 
sent now for a club of only two names to The Little 
Corporal. Bee Premium List. 


No premiums can be allowed on names 
sent hereafter, unless all such names be 
accompanied by one dollar and a half, ($ 1 -50) 
our present subscription price. We will still 
however, for a short time, receive subscrip¬ 
tions at$l from those who wish to begin and 
have The Corporal for one year from July , 
1870. Such subscriptions will only be re¬ 
ceived for a limited time, and will not be en¬ 
titled to premiums. 

All names sent at $1 will be understood as 
intended to bc^in with July. We will dis¬ 
continue receiving subscriptions in this way 
as soon as we can, and thereafter will require 
$1 a year for back numbers from July. 1865, 
to Dec. 1870. and $1.50 a year for all time 
after the last named date. 

Mason A Hamlin Organs.— We learn through the 
Missionary Herald for October, that the Mason A 
Hamlin Organ Co. have donated to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions twenty of their best cabi¬ 
net organa, for missionary use. This Isa very generous 
gift, when we consider that the Mason A Hamlin 
Organ Co. are unaJMa to HU all their cash orders. 

Messrs. Root A Cady. No. 67 Washington Su, Chica¬ 
go, are general agents for the northwest for these 
organs. 

A Model House.— Mr. George J. Colby, of Water¬ 
bary, Vt M sends us plans and stereoscopic views of a 
Model House, which are certainly worthy the consid¬ 
eration of those who are Intending to build. A great 
saving can be made, and many very good ideas gained, 
by the use of his plans. 

Headley’s Sacred Heroes and Martyrs , and the 
Farmers' and Mechanics* Manned. W. T. Keener, 
Chicago, Ill., agent for the northwest, by subscription 
only. These are two fine books, the first very com¬ 
plete in historical and other data, beautifully illustra¬ 
ted, and certainly very instructive in Biblacal Char¬ 
acters. 

The second is a handbook for everybody, full of 
practical and useful things, which, explained and il¬ 
lustrated as they are, so perfectly, form a source of 
information which is of service daily to the farmer 
and mechanic. 

FIVE CENTS ADDITIONAL 

Will buy shoes with silver or copper tips, which will 
save the buyer the price of a new pair of shoes. Com¬ 
pared witli ragged toes and dirty stockings, they are 
beautiful, to say the least. Parents, try it. 3t-oct 

A Youth’s Publication.— For nearly half a cen¬ 
tury the Youths ’ Companion of Boston, has been pub¬ 
lished. It was started in 1827. and is to day one of 
the brightest and most vigorous papers with which 
we are acquainted. 

“ Of late yeab8 advertising has assumed a very 
important phase—in fact, has become a science in 
business, and no one has done more, or as much, to 
make it so, as Geo. P. Rowell A Co., of New tork. 
Their prompt and systematic mode of transacting 
their business has gained the confidence of all large 
advertisers, and has raised them in a few years from 
one of the. smallest to the leading advertising house 
in the world.”— Maple Leaves. 


PROMPT! HONORABLE!! RELIABLE! M 

AGENTS WANTED Everywhere. Send for circulars to S. C. Thompson A Co., 78 Lake Bt, 
Chicago. III., and 136 Federal Ssreet, Boston 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Fighting against Whong ; and for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. 


VOL. XII-JANUARY, 1871-NO. 1. 


THE HARD-FOUGHT BATTLE. 


BY LUCIA CHASE BELL. 


Chapter I. 

(feg tejO ^fOTHAM CREESE had gone 
Lome at last, after his long 
wflnB&evening’B gossip and story tell- 
in - 111 Aaron Hidy’s dingy, little 
grocery, and Cary Houston was 
out closing the shutters for the 

“ * hope when I’m a man I 
Mjr shan’t be such a brag,” said the 
f H] boy to himself. 44 Seems to me, 
—most horsemen are conceited. 
They do have a strange knack of mastering 
the beasts, and so I s’pose they think they 
understand folks just as well, and can man¬ 
age ’em just the same. Now he thinks, be¬ 
cause he can drive Starkins’ wicked horses 
and nobody else can, that he’s the wisest 
man in the world. That was a jolly story he 
told about the dog, though. It’ll be good 
to tell our little Cap, when she’s hungry and 
can’t go to sleep.” 

He had locked the doors by this time, and 
was hurrying down the street with his cold 
hands crowded into his pockets. 

The little town hall was dimly lighted up, 
and he could hear the panorama man’s organ 
making slow music now and then, and catch 
glimpses of wonderful scenery shifting across 
the stage. Sometimes came the tops of 
mighty mountains, sometimes the glow of 
autumn woods against a rich sky, and once 
an awful glare of lurid light, with a rain 
of fire. 

44 ’8pect that’s Sodom and Gomorrah,” 
said Cary, as he stood, shivering, down on 
the dark pavement. 44 1 do wish Bannic could 
see it—or mother. It’s better’n nothing just 
to stand down here and catch peeps, if a 
fellow only weren’t so cold aud hungry. I 
know I shall be cross when I get home—I 


always am when I’m hungry. Ban isn’t 60 , 
nor mother. I’m sure nobody’d ever guess 
whether they needed to eat or not. I 6’pose 
it must be boy nature to be cross when one *6 
hungry, like a dog, or a bear. If I’d just 
had a good dish of chicken pie, now, seems 
to me I’d feel like an angel. I’d love every¬ 
body, even old Hidy, if he does kick me 
around, and make me do drudgery for his 
wife, when I wasn’t hired to do that at all, 
and ain’t paid for it, either.” 

He trudged on, presently, whistling to 
keep out the “wishful thoughts,” as he 
called them; but somehow his whistling 
seemed sickly and out of tunc, instead of 
ringing out clear and rich and blithe, and by 
and by it died away altogether. 

44 It was mean of me to quarrel so with 
Ban, tills morning,” he thought, wheu he 
came in sight of the dim lights in the win¬ 
dow at home. “Seems to me I’m double. 
One part of me, in the thinking business 
that goes on under my jacket somewhere, is 
just as ugly as Cain. It hasn’t a bit of love 
or charity for anybody, and it’s just cross 
and selfish and cruel. The other part keeps 
reproaching and coaxing the Cain, and it’s 
always feeling sorry and wants to be good, 
but it’s so weak that Cain generally gets his 
own way. What if Cap was whining because 
there wasn't any butter nor gravy for lier 
corn cake? Had I any business to mock 
her and tease her? Wasn’t I cross myself 
about that miser’ble bite of a breakfast ? 
Wasn’t it enough to make Ban angry to see 
me act like such a bear? Course it was. 
But there’s the wood—I’ve got the wood to 
gather up, yet.” 

And Cary quickened his steps, and made 
up his mind that he would quit 44 worrying” 
himself. 


Entered, according to Act of Congreee , in the year 1870, by Sewdt cfc Milter, in the Office of the 
Librarian qf Congress , at Washington. 
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Their father had been sick a long time, and 
through all the winter Cary had dragged 
waste twigs and branches and old chunks 
upon his sled from the woods, at night, after 
he came home from the grocery, where he 
served as clerk, errand boy, and general 
drudge. Sometimes he complained bitterly 
about bringing the wood all himself, when 
he was tired and cold and sleepy, yet really 
in his heart he wouldn’t have wanted any of 
the rest to do it for the world. He stopped 
a minute by the kitchen doorstep, consider¬ 
ing whether to go in for a moment, and 
warm by the few coals in the stove, or, since 
it had grown so late, go right on to the 
woods after his load of sticks. 

“ I’ll go in first,” he concluded, at last. 
“ Maybe Bannic’s up, waiting for me. She 
sits up sometimes to keep the fire till I come 
back with the wood, and I’ll tell her she’d 
better not wait to-night, it’s so late.*’ 

Then he opened the door and stepped in. 
Jerry and Cap and the baby were in bed, 
fast asleep; his mother was in the next room 
with his sick father ; and sure enough, Bannie 
was up, waiting for Cary. The kitchen was 
wonderfully warm ; a cheerful fire crackled 
in the old cook stove, near which the table 
stood cosily, with a clean, white cloth, and 
a plate turned tidily upside down at the 
warmest corner. A delicious, savory odor 
pervaded the room, and something was broil¬ 
ing upon the rosy coals under the gridiron, 
which Bannie busily turned and tested, like 
the cunningest little cook in the world. 
Cary never had thought Bannie was much of 
a beauty. It had even been a keen delight 
for him to expatiate upon the length of her 
nose, which he declared had an enormous 
hump right in the middle of it, and was a 
“lamentable deformity.” But that night 
he thought his little sister’s homely face 
really did look sweet, bending so rosy and 
earnest over that mysterious “something” 
upon the coals. She was older than Cary, 
but he always called her his “ little sister,” 
or “ Little Nubbin,” unless he happened to 
be angry with her, because he was so much 
the taller and stronger. 

“Hurry!” she 6aid, looking up at him 
with cagerly-6hining eyes. “I know you’ll 
have to thaw out your fingers and toos a 
little, but broiled meat isn’t so good when it 
gets cool. And I’m going to bake some corn 
cakes, too, real light ones, made with sour 
cream and eggs!” 

Cary could see plainly that Bannie had for¬ 
given him for his ill nature in the morning, 
and wanted to be forgiven her part of the 
quarrel. It wasn’t her way to “ keep angry,” 


though she never made any direct overtures 
for peace. 

He did seat himself in a hurry, with a 
little, half-smothered “ hurrah,” and Bannie 
placed the “mysterious something” upon 
his plate, fresh from the coals, most deli¬ 
cately browned, dainty, and tender, and 
having such delightful flavor as nothing else 
in the world ever possessed, it seemed, to 
the hungry boy. 

“ You must be a witch,” he declared, as 
he smacked his lips over the first mouthful. 
“ And that cake—why, it’s as light as a 
feather; and there’s egg in it. I never tasted 
anything so good.” 

But in a minute he held up a morsel of the 
dainty meat on his fork, and looked at it 
with grave distrust, as he said, 

“ This is rabbit, you know it is, Ban. And 
somebody’s given it to father because he’s 
sick, and you’ve been silly enough to cook 
some for me, just because I growled so this 
morning at breakfast. As for the egg in the 
cake, you let Jerry steal it out of old Mrs. 
Simmons’ barn.” 

There he was again with his surly talk. 
Bannie sat by the table with her chin in her 
hands, and her lip quivered a little, as she 
listened. She didn’t want anything like 
cross words to-night, even if they were 
spoken as though half in fun. So she said, 
quickly, with ju6t. a little tremble in her 
voice, 

“ Now please don’t say such things, Cary. 
You know nobody could make our Jerry 
steal a single egg, he’s such a solid, whole- 
souled, little bunch of a boy. As for the 
rabbit, it was the queerest and funniest and 
strangest thing! Not the rabbit itself, but 
the w*ay we got it, you know. You see, 
late in the afternoon, mother said she could 
take care of baby and wait on father, too; 
and I had the housework all done, and so I 
thought I’d go after the wood myself, so you 
wouldn’t have to go out in the cold to-night; 
and Cap and Jerry went along, and we 
dragged the old sled away up to Mrs. Hor- 
ney’s woods. And, don’t you think, some 
boys were chasing a rabbit over in a field, 
and by and by the poor, little, weary, scared 
thing scampered right into the woods where 
we were, and Jerry sal dawn on it, and Cap 
rushed up and caught its ears tight in her 
little, tough hands. And Jerry was so 
amazed for a minute that he couldn’t speak ; 
but he found breath pretty soon, and kept 
saying, over and over, 4 1 tell you, takes me 
to hunt rabbits!’ And then Cap would pipe 
out, indignantly, * No you didn’t, Jerry Hous¬ 
ton ! I caught ’e wabbit myself.’ The boys 
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who had been chasing it, came over into the 
woods, and said, as we had caught it, we 
might have it. 

“ But that isn’t all my 6tory. After we’d 
loaded our sled, and were coming out into 
the road, we found a poor, little, lame chick¬ 
en, fluttering in a bank of snow, and we took 
it to old Mrs. Horney, and she was delighted. 
She said it was the choicest hen she had, 
and she’d thought it was lost; and she gave 
Cap a little basket of pretty white eggs, 
which that very hen had laid. As for the 
sour cream that made the cakes so light, Mrs. 
Simmons called me across the street and gave 
me a whole pitcher full. Seems to me ’twas 
all providential.” 

Cary’s delicious little feast was over. 
Every morsel had disappeared. It hadn’t 
been quite bountiful enough to make him 
“feel like an angel; as if he loved every¬ 
body.” But he had listened to the rab¬ 
bit story with boyish interest! and he had 
a great mind to speak about their trouble 
in the morning, and tell Bess how sorry and 
ashamed he was; he felt as if he would like 
to show her how tenderly he loved her, deep 
down in his heart, and how he thought she 
was the best, noblest girl in the world. But 
he never could shape such thoughts right 
out into plain words, and it would have been 
hardest of all to speak them out loud. Yet 
they loved to build air castles together, and 
often had long, confidential talks, sitting in 
the dusk by the fast-cooling stove, after Cary 
came home in the evenings. But to-night 
Cary was in no mood for building air castles. 

“ I don’t think providence cares much 
about us,” he said, bluntly, by and by. 
“ Now* see, how good mother is. I should 
think the Good Man ought to help us in some 
way for her sake. This little rabbit business 
isn’t anything. I know just as well as you 
do that there isn’t a speck of anything but 
eggs for breakfast, and Hidy told me last 
night I couldn’t have another mouthful ahead 
on my wages; and things look so black, I 
could just grind my teeth when I think 
of it.” 

The tears were shining in Bannie’s eyes, 
now. 

“ I thought the rabbit would be a cheery 
little surprise for you,” she said, with her 
voice all in a quiver; “ and I w'isli you 
wouldn’t always say the ‘Good Man,’ when 
you’re talking to me about God.” 

“ Mr. Penwick says it, when he talks to 
the children in Sunday school,” retorted 
Cary, a little abashed. 

“ Well, seems to me the real name sounds 
solemn and sweet, and we ought to use that 


when w'e’re in earnest, and need to use it,” 
said Bannie ; “ but, indeed, Cary, what you 
said was just terrible.” 

“ I don’t care,” returned Cary. “ I feel 
like a fellow with a high wall all around 
him; I’m all blind, and puzzled, and mixed 
up, and I can’t understand things, and I’m out 
of patience. It was pretty hard to stay out 
of day school all winter, and have all the 
other boys going ahead of me, and now I 
can’t even go to Sunday school. Our old 
Banner Class is getting to be the pride of the 
whole church, too, and Mrs. Silk keeps ask¬ 
ing and asking why I don’t come, and I’ve 
just got so I feel like a sneak whenever I see 
her. How would I look going up for my li¬ 
brary book with my great red wTists poking 
out of these old, short sleeves, and the big 
patches in my trousers showing plain to 
everybody?” 

“You can learn faster and understand 
better than any other boy in the class,” in¬ 
terrupted Bannie, not daring to speak loud, 
yet in an eager, hurried way, “ and you get 
just as earnest in the lesson, and sometimes, 
all of a sudden, you say things like rough, 
home-made poetry; and you’re just the 
same Cary Houston, patches or no patches, 
and you ought to be brave enough to go and 
take your place in the Banner Class, and not 
think about what you wear.” 

Cary was out of all patience. 

“You don’t know anything about it,” he 
said, angrily, “ and I won’t talk with you 
any more. I’m going right off to bed.” 
And to l)ed he went, Immediately, which 
was probably the wisest thing he could have 
done under the circumstances. 

Bannie sat alone a little w hile, looking at 
the fuzzy toes of her old gaiters, as they 
rested on the hearth. 

• “ Well,” she thought to herself, “ I ought 
to have sympathized with him a little more, 
I guess. Only I hate whining so. I can’t go 
to Sunday school because mother needs me 
at home while father’s so sick. I wonder 
how' I’d like to wear these fuzzy old gaiters, 
and my old, faded delaine, when all the other 
girls look fresh and bright. I wish I loved 
God as mother does. She just w'orks away, 
and she never seems cross or out of patience. 
I’ll have to go and * dun ’ Conductor Starkins 
again to-morrow. There it is again, one of 
the ‘puzzles.’ He’s never paid father for 
building his beautiful house, and he only 
enjoys it because it stands near the railroad, 
and the people on his train gaze at it when 
they pass; and he likes the Red-Light Saloon 
better than any other place. But we may 
be thankful for a roof to shelter our heads, 
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and a mouthful to eat, day by day, and poor 
father must lie and suffer bitter pain for 
months and months; and somehow it doesn’t 
look just. But there, I’m whining now.” 

And Bannie determined to drive away such 
angry thoughts before ever she went to bed. 
Presently she opened the door of her father’s 
room, and said, cheerily, yet softly, 

“ I’m not a bit sleepy, mother, and I know 
I can give father his medicine, and fix his 
pillows, and everything. So please do let 
me sit up while you rest.” 

Mrs. Houston gladly complied, an<f soon 
nobody was awake in the quiet house, but 
homely “Little Nubbin.” 

The next day was Conductor Starkins’ day 
to be “ in.” Dinner was nearly ready, aud 
the stately table stood radiant in the dining 
room, with its fine linen and lustrous silver. 
The faint perfume of delicate cakes, under 
their glistening napkins, aud the odor of 
some choice fruit in the silver stands, invit¬ 
ingly filled the room, while the chill, winter 
rain, pelting the ample window panes, only 
deepened the cheery cosiness within the 
beautiful house. 

The door bell clamored through the hall 
just as Mr. Starkins was coming down to 
dinner, looking very dull and sleepy. The 
little waiter ushered Bannie Houston into the 
cold, new “ reception room,” and Mr. Star¬ 
kins came in and stood before her, frowning, 
w ithout even a nod. 

“ I’ve come for some money, Mr. Starkins,” 
said Bannie, with her checks hot, and her 
throat aching. “ We’d be glad if you could 
pay it all, to-day. We need it so much, now 
father's sick.” 

“ Of course you need it. Everybody needs 
it,” came the answer, in a growl, “ but I 
haven’t got anything for you, to-day. Money 
is scarce, and I hate to be dunned. I might 
spare you a trifle next week. I’ve got some 
other accounts I must settle to-day. Good 
day, miss—whatever your name is.” 

A brisk tinkling of silver sounded faintly 
in the diningroom, and Mr. Starkins opened 
the door before her, and stood waiting impa¬ 
tiently for her to pass out. 

“ Good afternoon, sir,” said Bannie, trying 
to be very dignified, indeed; but her face 
was very white, and the words sounded more 
like sobs than anything else, and the door 
was closed insolently behind her. She tried 
to be very proud, and strong, and patient, 
going dowrn the bleak street, through the 
rain, but the hot tears would come, and she 
thought, as she hurried on, 

“ I can't ever go again. He always makes 
me feel just like a beggar, and he only doles 


out mean little sums now and then, as if it 
were a charitable pittance, when he ought 
to have paid father the whole of it long ago. 
I wish there was something I could do. But 
then mother couldn’t spare me now. She 
couldn’t do all our work and nurse father, 
too. I know Cap’s crying for her dinner, 
and there isn’t a bit of rice for baby, and 
poor Cary, great, big, overgrown Cary, I wish 
he could have good dinners sometimes. Here 
I am at the post office. I don’t suppose 
there’s a letter, but there might be a paper 
or something.” 

The office clerk looked inquiringly down 
at Bannie, when she asked for mail. There 
w r as a letter for Cary Houston, he 6aid ; was 
she one of the family ? And Bannie trembled 
from head to foot as 6he took in her hand 
the big, yellow envelope, w ith its sprawHug 
address. Who in the world could it be 
from? It brought blessed good news, she 
w T as sure, she said to herself, as she hurried 
dow r n the street toward Hidy’s little store; 
nobody’d care to write to Cary about any¬ 
thing terrible that had happened, and no- 
body’d be wTiting to him just for amusement, 
and it must be a letter on important busi¬ 
ness ; and she brought her old gaiter heels 
dowrn on the pavement with merry energy as 
she thought of it. 

Cary was standing on the steps of Hidy’s 
oily, fishy, little back room, rinsing clothes 
out of a big blue tub that stood before him. 
He w'as always obliged to rub, rinse, and 
“ scrub up ” for Mrs. Hidy, on w^ashing days, 
but, with all his grumbling, he had never 
told any of them at home about this drudg¬ 
ery he had to do, or be turned away with no 
chance to earn anything. 

Bannie walked through the dingy front 
room, after a nod and “ good afternoon ” to 
Aaron Hidy, as he sat scowling behind his 
counter, aud stood in the inner door a mo¬ 
ment, silently w-atching her brother at work. 
Then she went on till she stood facing him. 

“You never told us about it,” she said, 
breathlessly, “ you dear, brave, patient Cary; 
and I’ve been so angry with you, too, for 
coming home cross. O, I’m so sorry, Cary; 
but I didn’t know. Never mind the rinsing, 
read your letter. It’s your letter, Cary.” 

Cary did break the envelope and read his 
letter in trembling haste, with Bannie as 
eagerly trying to read his face. 

“ Why, Ban,” he said, as he finished it, 
ic it’s from Uncle Reuben West, away out on 
the prairie, and he wants me to come out 
right away and herd sheep for him, and he’ll 
give me seventeen dollars a month! Just 
think of that! I’d turn six somersets right 
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here, but I’m so clumsy you’d laugh. 44 I’ll 
send It every bit home, and you can live as 
grand as you please. Here, Mrs. Hidy, I 
can’t finish your rinsing to-day.” 

And Cary rolled down his sleeves with the 
jubilant air of a slave just shaking off his 
chains. 

44 I don’t see how you can start for Uncle 
Reuben’s right away,” said Bannie, as they 
walked toward home. “ Just think of the 
clothes you need. To be sure, it’s most 
spring, but there’ll be ever so much raw, 
bitter weather, yet. There is a way that we 
could get things, what you need and what 
we need, till you could earn something; 
only I shall have to think some more about 
it, before I feel sure.” 

Cary could not see her white face under 
the old hood, working in a strong struggle 
to keep back the tears; and presently he 
said, cheerily, 

“ Well, if I can’t do any other way, I’ll 
start just as I am, old jacket, short trousers, 
thin shoes, and all. I can soon earn a good 
suit, you know. And I dare say it’ll be jolly 
to work for Uncle Reuben.” 

“I don’t know,” said Bannie; “it seems 
as if it would. But yet, I remember Uncle 
Reuben, when he used to be a young man at 
home. I used to stay at Grandmother West’s 
every summer, you know, when I was a little 
bit of a girl. And I remember I liked him, 
and didn't like him, either. He used to talk 
cross to grandma, because he couldn’t get 
money fast enough, and he was always talk¬ 
ing about being rich. And he had a lovely 
carriage, all scarlet and velvet and silver 
inside, and shining outside so you could see 
yourself in it. And all the pretty horses on 
the farm, were Uncle Reuben’s very own, 
you may be sure.” 

“ Well, there wasn’t anything so very bad 
about that,” interrupted Cary ; and Bannie 
was silent a moment. 

He was always very jolly and kind hearted, 
she remembered, unless something vexed 
him, and then he would fly into fits of pas¬ 
sion awful to behold. 

That night there was a long consultation 
held in the chilly little kitchen, after the little 
children were all fast asleep, and Mrs. Hous¬ 
ton was chief member of the council. 

“ The doctor says the crisis of your father’s 
fever is past,” she told Cary and Bannie, 
“and if he suffers no relapse he will be per¬ 
fectly well by the early part of the summer. 
Yes, stronger and healthier than for years 
before his sickness. We’ll be very lonesome 
without our big boy, but it’ll be a change, 
and he’ll have to depend on himself a good 


deal, and that’ll make him feel manly, and 
so, Cary, if there’s any way we can manage 
to send you, we’ll spare you. But I don’t 
see any 4 way,’ now. Life is very dark all 
around us, but I dare say we’ll find the light.” 

So ended the consultation for that night. 
But in the “still, small hours,” when all 
was quiet in the house, and Mrs. Houston 
was taking a little rest from watching, she 
felt two trembling arms clasped around her 
neck, in the darkness, and heard somebody 
whispering, brokenly, as if tired out with 
sobbing, 

“ Mother, I can get money for Cary to make 
his journey with, and get him some nice 
clothes, and every-day ones, too; and the 
doctor said father would soon need flannel 
shirts, and I can get them, and ever so many 
other nice little comforts for him, and some¬ 
thing for the rest of us, too. But O, mother, 
it was so hard to make up my mind, though 
it’s made up, now.” 

Then she told her mother what it was that 
she had made up her mind to do. 

“Aunt Lulu wouldn’t love me any less if 
she knew, would she, mother?” came in a 
whisper, after she had told it. 44 She knows 
I shall love her, and think how noble and 
good she was, just the same.” 

And her mother kissed her, and said, 

“ No, Bannie; Aunt Lulu will love you 
more, if her angel eyes see what darkness 
w’e are struggling through.” 

[To be continued.] 


SCOTCH CLOVER. 

BY MRS. M. B. C. SLADE. 

44 1 tell the tale as told to me 

Nature, tinting the trunk of a maple tree. 

In her brush left some brown paint over; 
This failing, somehow, to meet her sight. 

The brush dipped next in creamy white, 

And painted the sweet Scotch clover. 

Espying the mingling dark and light. 

Dame Nature declared it was but right 
To leave her so all should love her; 

So she bent to the blossoms, and leaving there 
The fragrant breath of her kisses rare. 

She perfumed the sweet Scotch clover. 

To welcome the fragrance I hasten down. 

And I say, 44 Never mind the stain of brown 
That the dear dome's brush left over,*’ 

When I open my window, at early dawn. 

And a breath comes up o’er the dewy lawn. 
From the blooms of sweet Scotch clover. 

I know a maiden, not fair, they think, 

With lily white, nor the flush of pink, 

But 1 am her constant lover; 

For her soul is sweet with the perfume pure 
Of Nature's kisses, and so I’m sure 
1 shall call her my sweet Scotch clover 
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BETWEEN TIIE BELLS. 

BY JULIA M. THAYER. 

44 There goes the first bell. Heigh ho! I 
wish I was a crow,” said Henry, giving his 
Latin grammar a toss which unexpectedly 
lodged it in the branches of the chestnut, 
overhead. 

He gazed at it a moment in surprise, and 
then stretched himself out coolly on the 
grass. 

44 1 hate books,” he continued, petulantly; 
“ and schools, and rules, and everything of 
the sort. Here I’we been hammering my 
brains out with one thing or another, ever 
since I was born. There’s no use trying 
to get through with ’em, either; it’s just 
like jumping out of one briar bush into 
another. It’s from definitions to dates, and 
from dates to problems, pnd the dead lan¬ 
guages to dig out by the roots, and ologiex 
and isics enough to craze an owl. I’m tired 
of it. If I were a king it should be against 
the law for anybody to know how to read or 
write; and every pedagogue should wear a 
foolscap, so he should.” 

44 Ha! ha! ha!” said a cracked voice at 
his elbow. 

Henry started and looked around. 

44 So you’re tired of books; that’s good ; 
come with me, where there’s nothing of that 
kind to trouble you.” 

The speaker was a stout, little man, with 
a wrinkled face, white, flowing beard, and a 
funny twiukle in his deep-set eyes. He wore 
an odd skullcap, and carried a birchen twig 
in his hand. 

“Do you live far from here? and can I 
come back whenever I choose V” 

44 Don’t live far from here ; can come back 
whenever you choose,” echoed the little man; 
and, with a sigh of satisfaction, Henry rose 
to follow him. 

Across the meadow, over the fence, and 
now a bold strike for the wooded mountain. 
For a little wa*’ the path looked familiar 
enough ; then lithe young saplings gave place 
to giant trees; the way grew steep and 
strange, and a twilight gloom seemed to 
settle on the forest. 

The little man stumped along so vigorously 
that Henry had much ado to keep up with 
him, and was entirely too breathless to ask 
the thousand and oue questions that puzzled 
his braiu. 

He w'as, in fact, beginning to feci discour¬ 
aged and almost frightened, when, finally, 
the forest opened, aud a blaze of sunlight 
dazzled his eyes. 


Before him lay a level lawn, decked with 
shrubs and fountains, in the centre of which 
rose an airy structure, of indescribable grace 
and elegance ; fantastic and out of propor¬ 
tion, an artistic eye would have said. 

Before a group of lounging boys the dwarf 
paused, introducing Henry: “A new com¬ 
rade, my hearties; give him a greeting, will 
you ?” 

44 Welcome, welcome to the new Noddy!” 
they all screamed in a breath. 

44 Here, Master Ignorance,” continued the 
little man, to a dull-eyed youth, 44 take 
charge of this new candidate.” 

“Certainly,” quoth Ignorance ; “ providin’ 
he’s sworn ag’in book l’arnin’, and will take 
the Booby’s Oath, to wit, Never ask the 
reason why.” 

44 He’s not 6worn against anything,” re¬ 
plied the dwarf, testily ; 44 but what little he 
knows won’t hurt anybody, and he says he 
hates books ; so now I hope you’re satisfied, 
and will give him a fair chance.” 

44 To be sure,” drawled Ignorance, after a 
stare that, in anyone else, would have been 
considered unmannerly. “ He’s the boy to 
make a muddle of the pultimication table, 
my word for it.” And, with this compli¬ 
mentary speech, he tucked Henry under his 
arm, and walked off with him. 

“Ain’t you glad, Noddy,” he continued, 
familiarly, 44 that we don’t believe in the 
schullhouse—reg’lar old prison, that. 4 Let 
boys have their freedom,’ says we; 4 an’ ef they 
must work, let ’em work at somethin’ that’ll 
butter their bread for ’em.’ Why, you 
know’, our first parents lost all their property 
by havin’ too inqurin’ a mind—it’s a sin. 
Hear me toot!” 

And with that he put a tin trumpet to his 
lips, blowing for dear life, and strutting 
about with a very important air, dragging 
Henry’ along w’ith him. 

Now, to Henry this seemed a very silly and 
ridiculous performance; and he w’as glad 
enough, finally, to slip away aud join the 
other fellows on the lawn. 

44 O, but isn’t this jolly ?” chuckled he to 
himself. “No hateful school bell, nor hard 
benches ; no glum master, pestering lessons, 
nor horrid books! I’m done with ’em; 
hurra!” 

Then he threw himself into play with 
amazing energy; won every* game, and db 
tauced his competitors in every race, so fresh 
and brisk he came from his tasks. 

44 This is glorious !” he exclaimed ; “ I 
shall never tire of it.” 

But while he was zealously inventing new 
games, aud gallantly leading the sport, he 
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could not but observe that his companions 
were more boisterous than happy ; or, their 
mirth had a mixture of malice; or, they 
were stupidly content to do nothing, for, 

“ All play and no work 
Makes Jack an Idle shirk/* 

“This is strange,” thought Henry, “I 
can’t understand itand ran to Ignorance, 
exclaiming, “ Dear master, pray tell me 
why ”— 

In vain Ignorance put his finger to his 
lips, and shouted, with frantic gestures, 
“ Stop ! stop !” 

“ I only want to know why, dear master,” 
continued Henry ; but before he could finish 
his question he found himself angrily seized 
and thrust into a horrid, little dungeon, 
where bats and spiders were his only 
companions. 

“Sure enough,” thought he, gloomily, 
“ if I want to live with this crowd, I must 
consent to be a booby, and never trouble 
myself about the reason of things. But a 
fellow cau’t help thinking.” So he con¬ 
tinued to think until he thought himself to 
sleep; the best thing he could do, perhaps, 
under the circumstances. 

By and by he was awakened by the creaking 
of the little door, as it swung back on its 
hinges. A good-natured fellow looked in 
and whispered, 

“ Come, Noddy; get out of this, quick ! 
The old un’s tooting himself deaf, so now is 
your time ; come with me.” 

Henry lost not a moment in making his 
escape. But he now found himself the boon 
companion of idleness; one whose great 
delight it was to lie on the grass and watch 
the sailing clouds ; who slept and dreamed, 
and woke and dreamed again. Always dal¬ 
lying with the present hour, he had no past 
nor future ; no regrets, no hopes, no aspira¬ 
tions. His vague and aimless thoughts were 
like the noisome scum that settles on a stag¬ 
nant pool. 

Henry soon wearied of this new friend, and, 
drifting gradually away from him, he found 
himself at the portals of the beautiful tem¬ 
ple he had noticed, when he first entered 
this charmed region. 

Dazzlingly fantastic, its alabaster columns 
rose like graceful flower stems, supporting a 
dome that seemed clad in ever-changing hues 
of inexpressible beauty. A rosy cloud rested 
on its summit, wrapping its topmost spire 
in mystery. A circular stairway wound 
round and round, higher and still higher, 
till, from its dizzying elevation, the earth 
seemed a fairy land ; while, far away in the 
sea of ether, lay groups of enchanted islands. 


bathed in purple splendor. And this was 
the Temple of Fancy, the realm of dreams ; 
the home of all sweet, unreal imaginings. 
From its lofty towers and balconies one sees 
those famous chateaux en Espagncs —the tow¬ 
ering pinnacles of fame ; the longed-for gar¬ 
dens of delight. Those who are poor in all 
things else, can come here and hug them¬ 
selves with Joy at the loveliness and grandeur 
of their possessions. 

Baseless and airy structure, but dearer to 
many than all the regal treasures in Truth’s 
domain. 

“ 0, happiness !” cried Henry ; “ what a 
discovery. Who would doze, now', over 
prosy facts and philosophies ? A fig for dull 
books and schoolmaster’s homilies.” 

Away he flew', to disport himself with the 
golden wings that Fancy lends her young 
votaries. Away, away, to climb the spiral 
stairs and nestle under the rosy cloud ; when 
lo! with a sudden gust of wind, the whole 
fairy fabric came tumbling about his ears, 
and he crept, despondent, from its ruins. 

“ Come, comp,” said a merry voice, “ many 
a worse thing than that never happened but 
once ; it will ail pass in a lifetime. Follow 
me.” And a gay creature, wearing a motley 
dress and cap, and jingling a chime of silver 
bells, danced quickly by. 

Henry caught one glimpse of her, and 
bounded after ; and was soon the veriest mad¬ 
cap in her troop of followers. Whimsical, 
absurd, ridiculous, away they went, over 
hill and dale, snatching at the roses, making 
light of the thorns; mocking at the good 
and beautiful; aping every monstrosity; 
giddily dancing along, as if life were an 
aimless farce, and death the crowning joke 
of all. 

Thus, far into the forest, till, looming up 
in the distance, w'as a huge castle, gloomy 
and threatening. 

And now shrieks, and groans, and mutter¬ 
ed curses filled the air; for that was the 
abode of Crime, where deeds of darkness 
and mystery were accomplished. Here 
Folly redoubled her wild antics, and shook 
her bells almost furiously ; but Henry, look¬ 
ing up a long, shadowry vista, saw a scaffold 
outlined on the sky, and something fearful 
dangling from it, and he turned and fled. 

Breathless and weary, he paused, at length, 
to find his old friend, the dwarf, close beside 
him. 

“Well met, my lad, well met,” cried he, 
good naturcdly, but still with that ot.d twin¬ 
kle in his eye ; 14 and now tell me w'hat you 
have learned since I saw you last.” 

“I have learned,” answered Henry, 
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promptly, “that Ignorance and Idleness 
lead to Folly and Crime.” 

“ Good! and what else ?” 

“ That air palaces are very shaky.” 

“ Good again ; Fancy ought to look better 
to her foundations. What else ?” 

“ That I would like to go back to old 
Gradgrind’s, if I could only find the way.” 

“ So you don’t like my school ?” shouted 
the dwarf, with pretended displeasure. 

“ Your lessons are well meant, I presume,” 
answered Henry, growing excited, “but, 
great Caesar! I would rather bolt the old 
academy, Greek, Gradgrind, and all, than to 
be led another such a dance. Besides, I 
don’t fancy graduating from the gallows.” 

“Well, well,” said the little man, face¬ 
tiously, “experience is a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other. He! he! he !” 

And with that he gave Henry a playful 
little tap across the nose with his birchen 
switch. But it did hurt tremendously, and 
Henry opened his eyes and looked about 
him, to find that his grammar had tumbled 
down from its breezy perch and struck him 
in the face. 

The last bell was ringing, and, seizing his 
books, he hastened away to his tasks, a 
wiser and a happier boy. 

THE WEAVING OF THE YEAR. 

BY MBS. ELLEN F. LATTIMORE. 

With her swift and nimble fingers, 

Weaving garlands on the way. 

Decking all the trees with blossoms. 

Came the joyous-hearted May. 

Then, with lightly-tripping footsteps, 
Keeping time to Robin’s tune. 

Dancing on the summer sunbeam. 

Glided In the leafy June. 

And we sighed to see the blossoms 
Fondly cherished in the May, 

Crowded by the swelling leaf buds, 

Till they, frightened, flew away. 

8oon the autumn softly covered 
All the earth with misty sheen, f 

And the golden fruit was nestled 
Where the sweet May blooms had been. 

Now the winter winds are walling. 

Snow flakes skurry through the air. 

Flecking all the trees with crystals. 

Casting whiteness everywhere. 

Laughing streamlets in the woodland 
Shiver in their merry glee; 

Gentle robins, with their music, 

Seek the sunshine o’er the sea. 

Joyous spring, and glorious summer, 
Dreamy autumn, winter sere. 

Calm and storm, and shade and sunshine, 
Come and go, to weave the year. 


THE METEOR AND THE NORTH 
POLE STAR. 

BT JAMES YOUNG. 

A fiery meteor was once upon a time so 
puffed up by a sense of his own importance, 
and so anxious to display himself to the in¬ 
habitants of earth in his full glory, dressed 
in his ever-changing robes of colored light, 
that he challenged the Pole 8tar, as the best 
known of all the stars, to appear upon a cer¬ 
tain night, at a certain time, that the people 
of the world might decide which of them 
was the brightest and best. 

The Pole 8tar, that had always kept his pro¬ 
per place since the world began, replied by 
saying that he was a star of peace, that he 
disliked strife and rivalry, that he had his 
work to do, that he knew the seamen on 
the deep would be lost if he left his post, 
but at the same time he declared that the 
meteor knew where to find him, and that he 
(the Pole Star), would give him welcome if 
he made his appearance. 

Upon receiving this message, the meteor 
became still further elated, inasmuch as he 
could not appreciate or believe in the mo¬ 
tives of the Pole Star; he ascribed the 
answer which he had received, to cow¬ 
ardice, and determined more obstinately than 
before that the trial should take place. 

At the time of night appointed, he sal¬ 
lied out in a gorgeous display of dazzling 
color. He came from the direction of the 
sea, in order that he might arrive in full 
force by the time he reached the destined 
spot above the land. As he hurried over 
the waters, he received very small encourage¬ 
ment from the captains and sailors of the 
vessels wiiich he passed, because they knew 
that the Pole Star was their friend, and that 
the meteor was apt to be a mischief maker 
and a dangerous enemy. The meteor, how¬ 
ever, cared little for that, but hurried on 
swift as a cannon ball, and his mind filled 
with the vision of the commotion that his 
presence would create among the inhabit¬ 
ants of the towns of the country over which 
he was now to pass. At length he reached 
the destined spot, but alas for his exalted 
and ambitious hopes, a dense mass of clouds 
obscured the sky, and after spending his 
radiance in the atmosphere without an in' 
habitant of the earth to witness it, he ex¬ 
ploded with a loud ci;ack, and was extin¬ 
guished forevermore, without even a grave 
or a resting place. In another hour the 
clouds parted, and when the Pole Star look¬ 
ed out once more, the seamen and the 
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landsmen blessed his face. He still shines generation, rather than to dazzle for the 
as useful as in former years. moment, and excite a fleeting wonder and 

Strive to be great, rather than to appear admiration. So will you be happy and be 
great, and to be useful in your day and blessed. 



A CHIP FROM AN OLD LOG. 


BY O. H. 


The log was hollow, yon know, and the 
chip was alive—in fact, it was a chipmtmfc; 
but we played that it was a wolf, and that 
the log was his den. 

I never should have thought of it, though, 
if it hadn’t been for Bessie. We were play¬ 
ing in the beech grove, down by the brook, 
that afternoon, and Bessie had found a flock 
of mushrooms, which she called her sheep. 
They were very white and woolly, and of all 
sorts of sizes, great, fat sheep and little, 
plump lambs; and we stuck grape tendrils 
into some of their heads, for horns. O, it 
was a fine flock, I can tell you, all huddled 
together, just like real sheep. 

And Bessie made a splendid shepherdess. 
It would have made you laugh to sec her, 
perched on the top of a stump, watching 
her mushrooms, and talking to them as if 
they could understand every word. 

“8heep are so wise,” she said to me, 
soberly. 

As for me, it was decided that I should be 
a hunter, and that it should be my duty to 
kill all sorts of wild beasts that prowled 
about that dreadful wilderness, the beech 


grove; but particularly to stand ready, at 
an instant’s warning, to come to the rescue 
of the shepherdess, just as she and fourteen 
of her finest sheep were about to be devoured 
by a wolf. It was distinctly agreed, I re¬ 
member, that she was not to expect me in 
the least, but that I was to rush up at the 
very moment that she had given up all hope. 

We had two dogs with us—Shot, the old 
setter, who had been educated for the par¬ 
tridge business, but now devoted himself 
chiefly to worrying the hens; and little Stub, 
the terrier, who had a natural genius for 
anything that had mischief in it. It was 
arranged that Stub should be the shepherd 
dog, and stay with Bessie, and that Shot 
should be my faithful hound. 

One thing, however, Bessie insisted on, 
and that was a crook. I told her that grand¬ 
pa didn’t take care of his sheep with a crook, 
but she said he ought to, anyway, and that 
if she couldn’t have a crook she wouldn’t 
be a shepherdess at all. So we went to the 
brook where some red oziers grew, and I 
cut a beauty, just as straight as an arrow, 
and as tall as Bessie herself. To be sure, it 
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didn’t bend round at the end, like the crooks 
in pictures, but Bessie liked it all the better; 
it wouldn’t catch in the sheep’s wool. 

But if a shepherdess must have a crook, a 
hunter must have a gun; so another ozier 
stick had to be cut, with a forked end for 
the breech, and a twig for the lock. Hastily 
loading this deadly weapon, we hurried back 
to our sheep ; for Bessie was becoming dread¬ 
fully anxious about them. 44 We hadn’t 
oughterleft ’em so long,” said she. 44 1 most 
know a wolf has eat ’em up.” 

At that instant we came in sight of the 
flock, and there, sure enough, was the wolf, 
(that is, the chipmunk,) with his fore paws 
on the back of our very best 6heep, and his 
mouth full of something. It was a Bight to 
make our blood run cold, for we were about 
as much afraid of him as real shepherds and 
hunters would be of an actual wolf. But the 
more frightened we were the louder we 
shouted; the dogs barked, and we all rushed 
for the wolf, who whisked his little tail, and 
scampered for the nearest hole, which hap¬ 
pened to be in an old log. 

Having the wild beast fairly in his den, we 
grew braver at once, and held a council of 
war, as to the best way to capture him. 
Stub set his fore feet upon the log, as if to 
keep it from running away, and looked wisely 
at Shot, who, with his nose at the mouth of 
the hole, “pointed” at the game, as if it 
had been a partridge, and seemed to think 
that he had done liis duty. 

I thought about Putnam and the wolf; 
but decided that I should not try to crawl 
into this wolf den, for fear of spoiling my 
clothes, and for other reasons. I almost 
dared to look in, though; and I made up 
my mind, if Bessie thought it best, to put 
my wooden gun in and say 44 Bang,” as loud 
as I could scream. 

I am sorry to say that Bessie was timid, 
and acted very queer. She didn’t seeem to 
know whether the thing in the log was a 
real wolf or only a chipmunk. First, she 
was afraid we should hunt it ; and then she 
was afraid it would hunt us; and once she 
made us both laugh like everything, by call¬ 
ing it a squolf. 

But old Shot thought it was time some¬ 
thing was done; so, while we were talking, 
he worked his head farther and farther into 
the log, till all at once he gave a little snap, 
and out he bounced, with the “squolf” in 
his mouth. He had been trained to bring 
his game to his master, so he came aud 
dropped it on the grass right by my feet. 

Poor chip ! He wasn’t a wolf any longer, 
but a poor, little squirrel; and we both felt 


badly enough, I assure you, when we saw 
him lie there 60 still, with his eyes shut, and 
his brown paws held out just like hands. 
Bessie cried and stroked bis fur, and I asked 
Shot if he wasn’t ashamed of himself? but 
he didn’t seem to feel it at all. 

Of course our play w r as spoiled for that 
day; and after making a little basket of 
leaves, we laid poor chip in it, covered him 
with fresh, w'hite violets, and carried him 
home to mother. 

But, will you believe it, w r e found that he 
wasn’t dead, after all; and when mother 
lifted up the flow r ers, he jumped right out of 
the basket on to the floor. He couldn’t run 
much, though, and it was a long time before 
he was w ell enough to go back to the beech 
grove. But we took care of him, aud he 
grew quite tame, and knew his name as well 
as I did. Guess what it was. It was Squolf. 


CHAT ABOUT THE RED MAN. 

BT MRS. MATTIE L. HOLDEN. 

What say you, my boys and girls, to a talk 
about Indians to-day ? Crossing the plains, 
from Chicago to California, I have seen lots of 
red men, and I think perhaps you would be 
interested in a chat about their manners and 
customs. 

I don’t think you would be very much in 
love with the poor, dirty things, and I rather 
imagine you would wonder how anybody 
could ever have written poetry about them, 
could you see them as they are. 

The lower tribes, the Diggers and Paw¬ 
nees, don’t live in houses at all, as you and 
I and all respectable paupers do ; they bur¬ 
row holes in the ground, and live as foxes, 
rabbits, or wolves are supposed to. They 
subsist on roots and acorns. I saw them 
make bread, one day, out of acorn nuts, and 
I just wish I could remember how they did 
it—I know it was quite funny. Of course 
they have no stoves, and they bake their 
bread by digging a shallow hole in the earth, 
putting their dough inside, and building a 
fire above it until baked. The bread, of 
which an old 6quaw gave me a bit, was very 
sweet and good. 

We spent one whole morning, watching 
the Indians fish. They dou’t catch fish as 
you and I do. (I must tell you, some time, 
by the way, about a dreadfully funny time I 
had, one day, trying to catch trout!) You 
know the Indians arc shockingly lazy. Well, 
when they must work , they contrive to make 
it about as comfortable and easy as possible. 
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They build little sheds all along the river 
banks, of bark and the branches of trees; 
then they take a long, pointed spear, and lie 
flat down on their stomachs, in the little 
sheds, with the spears convenient to their 
hands. There they lie and watch the water, 
kicking their brown heels in the sun, and 
having a good time generally, until a poor, 
unsuspecting flsh comes along. He sees the 
shadow cast by the Indian shelter, and being 
rather tired and dazed, perhaps, by a long 
swim in the sun-heated water, he gives a 
happy, little flourish of his tail, and makes 
up his mind he will turn in and take a snooze. 
The Indian waits until just the right moment, 
raises his cruel spear, and, presto ! the fish is 
brought out of its liquid home quite dead, 
pierced through and through with the swift 
dart. Then the Indian rips open the mot¬ 
tled sides, cleans it, and hangs the wretched 
little fish on a twig to dry in the sun, for 
winter food for hungry pappooses. We 
asked one Indian how many fish he speared 
a day ? He replied, “ Sometimes one, some¬ 
times fifty.” I should liked to have sent a 
letter up stream to all the fishes, telling 
them not to come down that way ; but then 
fishes and people, you know, are much alike. 
They will go where they like, and must 
learn all their wisdom by experience. 

One day, our good guide came to us and 
told us there was to be a grand Indian 44 pow 
wow” over in the woods—would we like to 
go ? Yes, indeed, we would. So that night, 
Just after moonrise, we started. O, it was 
such a lovely night! The full moon touched 
the tops of the pine trees w ith splendor ; the 
jaunty, little Merced river flashed over the 
rocks, in stretches of gloom and levels of 
silver, and all about us rose mighty moun¬ 
tains covered with snow. We felt just a 
little afraid of bears aud wolves. We knew 
they lived in these woods, and were generally 
hungry enough to enjoy the chance of eating 
a good, fat party, such as we w ere, so that 
when we heard a queer sort of noise in the 
bushes, we didn’t know' but that we had 
better turn back,, and give up the “ pow 
wow.” But one of our number, a bold boy 
named John, said if we would only promkse 
not to run and leave him, he would go ahead 
and see what the animal was that kept up 
such a grunting in the bushes. He stepped 
along very quietly, while we held our breaths 
with terror, until we grew quite black in our 
(aces. But we were a good deal relieved, 
when he called back to us, 

“ It’s only a pig ! Come on!” 

After that we got along very safely, until 
all at once wc came to a great dog, who sat 


right in our path, and showed his teeth very 
frightfully. The Indian boy who was guid¬ 
ing us said something to the beast in a lan¬ 
guage w’e could not understand, and he 
slunk aw ay quite ashamed of himself. We 
found that the Indians did not like to have 
strangers coming to their pow wows, so they 
set their dogs all about the border of the 
w'ood, with orders to bite all intruders. 

We reached the clearing at last, in safety, 
and sat down on a big rock to await perform¬ 
ances. There were camp fires kindled all 
about, and they made the woods full of beau¬ 
tiful shadows, and lighted up the pines with 
strange, wierd light. A tall Indian, dressed 
in a wolf skin, and with feathers stuck in his 
hair, stood in the center of the clearing, talk¬ 
ing. He swung his arms about, and got very 
much excited about what he was saying, 
but nobody seemed to take any notice of 
him. A little farther on, another Indian, 
without any clothing at all save a sort of 
braided petticoat half way to his knees, lay 
flat upon his face and wailed. O, I never 
heard such a doleful sound in my life ! Did 
you ever hear a dog howi, when everything 
was still, at night? That is the best idea I 
can give you of this terrible cry which rang 
so dismally through the woods. I felt so 
sorry for him, and w r anted our bold boy John 
to go and see what was the matter ; but the 
Indian guide was much agitated, and would 
not let him go. It seemed to be part of the 
ceremony. 

After awhile one of the Indians who was 
squatting by the fire, rose, put both his 
hands upon his hips, and commenced a 
queer, waving motion with his body, accom¬ 
panied by a sing-song tone, which cannot be 
described ou paper. Then another rose and 
joined him, and another and another, until 
the whole number were dancing and singing. 
Squaws joined the ring, with their pappooses 
strapped to their backs. Nobody laughed or 
seemed to be having a nice time. The orator 
talked himself hoarse by the Are, with no¬ 
body to listen. The poor fellow on his faae 
howled, and kept his mouth in the dust, 
with nobody to relieve him. 

It was a very strange sight, and w’as kept 
up for three days and nights, although we 
did not stay that time. Wc noticed one old 
squaw with snowy hair, aud wrinkled skin 
that hung like cobwebs from her bones. Her 
knees were splintered up with wood to keep 
her on her feet w hen she stood, aud she was 
hobbling about in the dance in a w r ay so 
funny and so sad, that wc laughed and cried 
together to see her. 

44 How old is she ?” we asked our guide. 
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“ She was here when these mountains 
were little hills,” answered he. 

We concluded she must be pretty old. 

After we went home, we could not get to 
sleep for thinking of the strange perform¬ 
ance, and resolved we would not go again. 

The Indian mothers carry their babies in 
little boxes slung over their shoulders. ^ The 
poor little midge is only taken out once in 
twenty-four hours, and there he swings, as 
straight as an arrow, with nothing but his 
round, brown face in sight, until he i$ old 
enough to walk. 

When a squaw wants to make herself and 
the pappoose (that is the baby’s name in 
Indian) look very pretty, she paints both 
their faces a brilliant red. When an Indian 
dies, if he has been good, they burn hijn, 
and gather his bones and ashes together. 
Of the former they make necklaces, to wear 
about their necks; the latter they mi* with 
pine pitch, and smear their faces with it 
thirty days, for mourning. 

We saw one of the Indian tribes on the 
war path—that is, they were going out to 
fight another tribe. They were stripped to 
the waist, painted in brilliant colors, and 
carried bows and arrows and long spears. 
They always ride one after another, in trail, 
as they call it, and it takes a long time for a 
company of two or three thousand to pass a 
given point. 

But we have talked long enough for this 
time, my dearies, let’s say good bye, and 
come again another day. 


THE PRAIRIE WINDS. 

BY JULIA 34. THAYER. 

O, the winds, the frolicsome winds that sweep 
O’er savanna’s broad and fair! 

Born in the caves of the “ vasty deep,” 

At the voice of iBolns they wake from sleep. 
Through the dashing waves and the sparkling 
foam 

They spring aloft to their boundless home, 

The limitless realms of air. 

Away, away, o'er the tossing sea. 

They whirl in a magic round; 

Away, away, in their wanton glee. 

To the desert plains of the south they flee. 
Sweeping along In their pride and might. 
Kissing the mountain peaks In their flight, 

They compass the earth at a bound. 

O, the winds, in their never-ceasing play, 

The frolicsome winds for mel 
My spirit leaps forth on their viewless way, 

With a fearless hound and a wild huzza; 
Flinging the phantoms of care aside. 

Far above tempest and cloud I ride, 

And my soul grows strong and free. 


MY RIDE WITH THE PRINCE. 

Sorrento, Italy. 

Dear Freddy and Bob: Suppose you two 
little boys should run through the entry and 
through the kitchen, and there, instead of 
finding the yard, and the fence, and the 
hydrant, you should see right before you a 
great, big ocean, with ships sailing on it! 
Then, if you were to go into the side yard, 
and find lots of oranges hanging on trees, 
you would think it a very pleasant place, 
wouldn’t you? Well, Uncle Bill lives in 
just such a place, and in just such a house. 
When he opens the back door, there is the 
sea, directly in front of him, very blue, and 
as smooth as the parlor mirror, and little 
ships are sailing about on it. 80 smooth is 
the water, that it seems the little ships are 
sailing on glass. When he walks in the 
garden, the oranges hanging on the trees 
knock against his hat, and all he has to do 
is to pull and eat them. O, crowds and 
crowds of oranges! 

As I was sitting on a bench in the garden, 
a few days ago, a handsome young man 
came and sat beside me. We talked awhile, 
and became acquainted. He was a Prince, 
just such a one as you read of in the fairy 
stories ! He said he had nothing to do, and 
would like to go all about this beautiful land 
with me, and show me all the lovely places. 
I said, “ Very well, we will go together.” 

Ever since then, we have been rambling 
all over the country, sometimes walking, 
and sometimes riding on donkeys. At first, 
of course, the Prince took me to his villa. 
Do you know what a villa is ? It is a beau¬ 
tiful country house, sometimes painted white, 
sometimes yellow, with a garden all round 
it. A stone wall shuts in the garden, so that 
people can’t climb in ; but when you are 
once in, you have a nice time, for you can 
play ball with the ripe oranges that lie on 
the ground. 

Well, after passing a very pleasant day, 
part of the time rowing in a boat along the 
shore, and part of the time climbing over 
the hills, the Prince took me up on top of 
his house, where there is a flat roof with a 
railing round it. There we sat, looking at 
the town of Naples, way off twenty miles 
across the sea, and at the mountain of Vesu¬ 
vius, the great volcano of which Fred has a 
picture in his geography book; and just as 
the sun had gone down, making everything 
on the land and the sea the color of a rose, 
a servant appeared on the roof, carrying a 
waiter, on which were two cups of coffee, 
one for the Prince, and one for me. I thought 
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this was very nice, so we drank the coffee, 
and talked there for a long time. You must 
know that he can’t talk iu our language, so 
we have quite a hard time to understand 
each other. 

Let me tell you what we did the next day. 
We started off on donkeys to go up the 
mountain; up a steep, rocky path, just as 
though Fred were to ride up the back stairs 
on horseback. We met barefooted women 
carrying baskets of green vegetables on their 
heads; and donkeys with pauiers on their 
backs, loaded, some w r ith fagots, some wifh 
fruit; and barelegged men holding ou to the 
donkeys by their tails. This is the way they 
drive them. 

After awhile, we came to some masons 
building a wall, “ Caius murum ccdiflcabat” 
you know ! And how do you think they got 
the stones ? I will tell you. At a little dis¬ 
tance from the place where they were work¬ 
ing, I saw a young peasant woman stooping 
by a large pile of stones. She took one at a 
time from the pile and placed it on her head. 
There was a cushion on her head to keep it 
from hurting. Then, holding herself very 
straight, with one hand lifted to the stone 
to keep it steady, she would walk slowly off 
until she came to the men, and then she 
would tip it down by them, and they would 
go on building the wall. I had my old, gray, 
soft hat on, so I helped her carry stones in 
the same way on my head; and we had a 
great deal of fun. 

We left the girl aud the masons, and 
climbed on farther till a turn in the road 
showed us, on the other side of the moun¬ 
tain, the blue sea again, far below, shining 
with a million sparkles in the bright sun¬ 
light. Here we got off the donkeys to rest 
them, and to let them eat grass. Almost 
beneath us, lying on the surface of the sea, 
were three little islands. They are called 
the Islands of the Sirens. The Sirens were, 
in old times, pretty little ladies, who lived 
there and sang most sweetly. Whenever 
they saw a ship sailing by, they began to 
sing, and the mariners would steer the ship 
toward the islands so as to get near them. 
Then the ship, striking against the rocks 
that were hidden under the water, would be 
broken to pieces ! They did this many times 
for many years; and why these little ladies 
behaved in this wicked way, I cannot tell, 
unless it was because they wanted to get the 
hair brushes and combs and lookingglasses 
belonging to the captain’s wife, which they 
hoped to find in the cabin, for they were, 
like the mermaids, I believe, very fond of 
combing their hair while singing. Indeed, 


a great many young ladies now-a-days like 
to do the same thing. I am sure I have 
heard Miss Laura, over the way, when the 
windows were open on a fine May morning, 
singing most beautifully, and I think it very 
likely she was combing her hair at the same 
time, although of course I am not sure. 
Maybe her great-grandmother was one of 
the sirens. Well, w*e looked and looked, 
and couldn’t sec any of the ladies, nor hear 
them sing, so we began to think it wasn’t 
true. 

By this time the donkeys were rested, and 
getting on them, we rode to the top of the 
mountain. Here we found a level plain, all 
covered with short, green grass, and pretty 
flowers, red, white, blue, and yellow. Rid¬ 
ing along here, we saw a number of little 
twigs bent down and tied with string. We 
wondered what they were, until a bird lit on 
one of them, when the twig flew up quickly, 
and the string caught him with its loop by 
the leg. Then we knew that they were 
bird traps, which the boys set to catch birds, 
that they may sell them to the hotel keepers 
for the Americans to eat. We saw here a 
boy in his shirt sleeves. I put my hand on 
his cap, just for fun, and there I felt some¬ 
thing fluttering. I made him take it off, 
and, lo! there was a bird. I bought the 
bird and set it free, and watched it fly down 
the mountain side until its white wings were 
lost among the olive trees. 

The prince asked him if he had any more, 
and the answer he made was to put his hand 
in his bosom and draw out another bird, 
alive and squeaking. He pulled out another 
aud another, until he had pulled out eight! 
There they w'ere under his shirt all round his 
body next to his skin—eight birds, all alive ! 
The Prince said, “We will have them for 
dinnerso we bought these, and the boy 
began to kill them, one by one, and throw 
them in a heap on the grass. Uncle Bill 
thought he did not kill each bird quick 
enough, so he helped, though he did not 
like to do so, and got blood on his fingers, 
which he had to wipe off with a bunch of 
white daisies that had dew on them. 

A little farther on, we met a man dressed 
in an old, velvet, shooting coat, with a gun 
on his shoulder. He had a bag full of birds, 
and offered to sell them. We bought them 
all, and now had thirty birds, all for a quar¬ 
ter of a dollar! I’ll tell you presently what 
we did with them. 

It was now almost noon, and riding on, 
we came to the end of the mountain top, 
and began to go down ou the other side. 
All at once, right before us, we saw a pretty 
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little village, the village of St. Agata, into 
which we rode. The little children came 
ont to look at us, and began to beg. We 
went on, trying to find somebody who would 
cook our birds for us, a 6 by this time we 
were hungry. Presently we saw a little 
house in the village, with a garden in front. 
In the kitchen was a woman frying some 
eggs in a pan. We asked her, and she was 
kind enough to 6 ay she would cook our birds. 
We left them with her, and walked about 
the town for half an hour. On coming back, 
what should we see in the garden path, but 
an enormous barrel, turned up on end, with 
a white cloth on top. On that was set our 
dish of birds, cooked nice and brown. Be¬ 
side them, a huge dish of maccaroni, with 
cheese, loaves of bread, and onions, and a 
quart of wine. The barrel was empty, I 
know, for it sounded hollow when my knee 
hit against it; and then the bung hole was 
toward me, and had no stopper in it. Well, 
we ate all the good things up, every crumb! 
Then the woman gave us oranges, apples, 
and nuts. 

After dinner, the peasants gathered round, 
and the Prince, who likes gymnastics, showed 
them what he could do. Another man and 
I clasped hands at arms’ length, while the 
Prince, taking a short run, turned a somer¬ 
sault over them. Then he climbed up trees 
like a cat. I had on a suit of clothes that 
Mr. Poole made for me, and was afraid I 
should tear the buttons off, so I did not 
climb. But not to be outdone, I placed two 
chairs five feet apart, and stood a bottle of 
wine on the ground between them. Then 
resting my head on one chair and my heel 6 
on the other, and* holding my body quite 
stiff, I lay there without any other support. 
I reached my hand down for the bottle, and 
passing it up between my legs, and round 
and round my body, drank from the neck of 
it, and set it on the ground again. Then 
getting up, without unfolding my arms, I 
dared them to do likewise. The Prince tried, 
but he couldn’t do it; and the peasants 
couldn’t do it; so then we lit our cigars and 
laughed and talked till it was time to go 
home. 

The villagers waved us good bye, as we 
rode down the mountain, till the winding 
road 6 hut 8 t. Agata from our sight, and 
showed us 8 orrento and the bay, just as twi¬ 
light was coming on. 

The Prince kissed me good night at the 
door. You must know it is the custom for 
men to kiss each other here. It was in a 
very different fashion that a young English 
Prince said good bye to me, yesterday. He 


was only a baronet, to be sure, and hadn’t 
as long a name as the young Italian ; but I 
think he had a great deal more money, and 
a great deal more ground, and was, no doubt, 
an excellent fellow. But he came sauuter- 
ing into the room where I sat at breakfast, 
with his hands in his trousers’ pockets, and 
said to me, 

* 4 Where do you hang oat in Rome ?” 

And w'hcn I told him, he nodded, and said, 

“See you there ; good day.” 

This was his way of asking at what house 
I liked best to live, whenever I stayed in the 
town of Rome, where the Pope lives ? 

Here in Sorrento, I am in a house where 
long ago a famous poet dwelt. He wrote 
the story of the 44 Crusades,” in verse. Bat 
I cannot tell you more of him till some other 
time. 60 , good night. Uncle Bill. 


HOW TOMMY WENT TO THE 
CIRCUS. 

BY PRUDY. 

Billy had a wonderful stock of patience. 
To be sure, he had very little to try it, for. 
as he never had to go through with any 
washing or brushing or curling to speak of, 
he 6 aved up all his stock to spend on more 
important matters. This special morning, 
he had waited at the alley gate, with his 
sticky face pressed close agaiust the bars, 
waiting and watching for nearly an hour in 
the vain hope that Tommy would make his 
appearance. 

As for Tommy, he was in the house, trying 
to harness his kitten to baby’s little, tin, 
express wagon. The trouble was, that when¬ 
ever kitty heard the wagon rattling behind 
her, she turned around, quick as a flash, to 
see what was coming; and so Tommy had 
to begin all over again. He gave it up at 
last, and kitty crept away under the lounge 
to lick her fur into respectable condition, 
and Tommy sauntered out the door, quite 
undecided what to do next. Then Billy’s 
patience had its reward. 

“ C’raover here, Tommy,” he called; 
“want t’ show you something.” 

Tommy came down to the gate ; like Par¬ 
ley the porter, he only meant to look through, 
but when he saw the doore of the livery sta¬ 
ble all splendid with red and yellow posters, 
he marched straight across the alley before 
he stopped to think. 

44 It’s the cirkis,” said Billy. 44 It’s over 
by the soap fact’ry in a tent more’n a mile 
big; an’ there’s elfunts, and ranga-tangs. 
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an’ camels higlier’n a house, an’ monkeys, 
an’ everything.” 

“ I saw monkeys to the rauscment,” said 
Tommy, twisting his short neck to get a 
good view of a picture that was pasted on 
sideways. 

“ Ho, ’tain’t like them things,” said Billy, 
scornfully. “ The elfhnts dance on one leg, 
and they have a horse that can read the 
paper, and fly in the air with a man stondin’ 
up on his back. My brother Sam seen ’em.” 

“ Til qsk my Uncle Jim to take me,” said 
Tommy, “ or nelse papa.” 

And so he did ; but he found, to his great 
disappointment, that neither of them ap¬ 
proved at all of the circus, so he was forced 
to console himself by admiring the pictures. 

“1 know the way,” suggested Billy, tempt¬ 
ingly ; “you jest come down to the corner, 
an’ I’ll show ye.” 

Tommy did not mean to go any farther, but 
when they reached the corner there was a 
big store in the way, and they had to cross 
the street to see plainer. Then they walked 
along a little farther to see some gold fish in 
a window, and then to see what a wooden 
Indian was holding out in his hand, and then 
to examine some red velocipedes, until at 
last they came to the street cars. Right at 
the corner there was onewith a little flag on 
top, that said, in big letters, “TO THE 
HIPPODROME.” Neither of the boys could 
read it, and if they could have done so, they 
never would have guessed what it meant. 
But Billy knew that the car with the flag 
went to the circus, so he said, 

“ Le’s get in.” And foolish little Tommy 
got right in. 

There was nobody inside, but pretty soon 
the car began to fill up, and, soon after they 
started, the conductor came through for 
tickets. 

“Who pays for you, bub?” he said to 
Tommy. 

“Papa, nelse Uncle Jim,” said Tommy, 
promptly. 

The conductor looked around inquiringly, 
and Tommy explained. 

“ They didn’t come, too; we’re goin’ to 
see the cirkis, me’n Billy.” 

“Have you got any money?” asked the 
conductor, smiling a little. 

“ Course, I ’sh flnk so,” said Tommy, “ in 
my tin savings bank ; and a dollar besides 
of it, only it’s lost down the ’frigerator hole 
to the parlor, where the warm comes up.” 

“ I’ve got more’n that,” said Billy, “ only 
I borrowed it to Sam, and he don’t never 
pay me.” 

“ They’re ruuning away, the little rascals,” 


said a good-natured-looking man to the con- 
ductor. “ The best thing you can do is to 
put them off at the next corner, and tell 
them to go home.” 

So the conductor put them off presently, 
and told them to run straight home, or the 
policeman would lock them up; at which 
Tommy began to cry, but Billy was not in 
the least troubled. 

“Come on, Tommy,” said he, boldly, 
“we’re ’most there now.” 

“ I want to go home,” whined Tommy. 
“My mamma says you’re a bad boy, and I 
mustn’t 'sociate wid you.” • 

“You’ve got to come,” said Billy, trium¬ 
phantly, “ 'cause you don’t know the way 
home. My mother says you ain’t nothing 
but a big baby, with yer curls and yer white 
stockin'®.” 

Tommy quailed at once before this awful 
sarcasm, and walked meekly along by Billy 
until they actually reached the ground, and 
found, to their dismay, that people were 
expected to pay for going to a circus. Half 
suffocated by the-dust, trampled and jostled 
by the crowd, and frightened out of their 
wits, they finally made their way to a vacant 
lot behind the tent, and sat down to rest, 
and think what to do next. The fence was 
covered with an awful picture of a man in a 
cage of wild beasts, and Billy’s courage 
revived, as he looked at it. 

“Tell ye what,” said Billy, “if I was a 
top o’ that fence, I could peek in.” 

Tommy looked up hopelessly at the high 
fence, and made no remarks, but Billy began 
at once to make search for a board, and 
finally secured a short one which he man¬ 
aged to drag from under a pile of rubbish, 
and leaned it against the fence. The first 
attempt at mounting brought him down 
with a sprawl to the ground. 

“Jiggles too much,” he explained, wiping 
his mouth on his jacket sleeve. “ You’ll 
have to sit down and hold It steady.” 

“I don’t want to,” said Tommy ; “ I want 
to go home. My mamma want6 me.” 

“You hold it,” said Billy, “and I’ll tell 
ye what I see, and then we’ll go straight 
home.” 

So Tommy sat down and braced his back 
against the board, and Billy managed, after 
a good deal of jumping and squirming, to 
reach the top of the fence, where he hung 
suspended by his knees and elbows. He 
could see a good deal, much more than he 
expected ; but, unfortunately, a tall man on 
the inside of the fence saw him, also. 

“Here, you little rascal,” he called “get 
down from thereand he reached up and 
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rapped Billy’s fingers with the end of his 
cane. 

Billy would have been very glad to get 
down, but his legs were too short to reach 
the board by which he had mounted, so he 



dangled about for awhile, until another rap 
on his fingers forced him to let go and drop 
to the ground, where he lay crying with pain 
and anger. Tommy cried, too, for company, 
and the noise soon brought a crowd about 
them. First, some idle boys, who began to 
tease and torment them, from the 6ame spirit 
in which they would have tied a tin pail to 
the tail of an unfortunate dog. Then a man, 
who advised them to go home ; and then a 
fat, old, peanut woinau, w’ho had sold out 
her stock, and who scattered the rabble of 
boys with a few’ hearty cuffs, and pouncing 
upon the two children, dragged them out to 
the sidewalk. 

“ New,” said she to Tommy, “ tell me 
where you live, my little man.” 

“ I live to papa’s house,” sobbed Tommy, 
44 wid mamma and Uncle Jim.” 

44 He lives on Oak street,” said Billy, be¬ 
ginning to recover liis spirits. “ I’m a tak¬ 
ing care of him, and I know the way home— 
I guess I do,” he added, looking around a 
little dubiously. 

44 You come along with me,” said the 
woman ; 44 I’m just going that way myself.” 


And she kept fast hold of Tommy’s hand, as 
she w’addled along very much in the style of 
a big rocking chair out for a promenade. 

When they reached thecornerof the alley, 
she released Tommy, and the young gentle¬ 
man went home without a word to Billy, 
who crept into the livery stable, feeling 
decidedly crest fallen. 

44 O, here he comes, ma’am,” said Ellen, 
rushing down the yard, and seizing Tommy 
by the hand. 44 Yer a nice b’y, now, to be 
scarin’ yer ma into fits with yer vagabone 
ways !” And as she talked, she dragged 
Tommy along and presented him to his 
mother, saying, ‘‘Here he is, ma’am, all 
safe and sound. I knew he w’as bound to 
turn up.” 

Tommy’s heart smote him, when he saw 
how pale his mother looked, and he laid his 
head in her lap and began to cry, penitently. 

‘‘Where have you been, Tommy?” asked 
his mamma, laying her hand gently on his 
head. 

44 To the cirkis, wid Billy,” sobbed Tommy. 

44 And you ran away ! O, Tommy, mamma 
thought she could trust her little boy,” said 
his mamma, sadly ; and at that Tommy cried 
harder than ever. 

They had a long talk about it, and Tommy 
was very much disposed to lay all the blame 
on Billy; but his mamma preached him 
quite a little sermon from the text, 44 My 
son, if sinners entice tliec, consent thou not 
and after awhile he began to see that his part 
of the wrong lay in the consenting. 

44 But Billy’s a real naughty boy, mamma,” 
he added, “and I fink I’d better not play 
wid him, ’cause he’s always ’ticing me, and I 
might consent.” 

His mamma thought so, too. 


TWO PICTURE BOOKS. 

BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

I remember a dreary winter day at Forest 
Home. Lessons were over, and dear mother’s 
urgent request had carried us six times 
“around,” on a Christmas stocking, and 
through two 44 diamonds ” for that mythical 
bedquilt, w’hich remains to this day unfin¬ 
ished. What to “fly at next,” (as grand¬ 
father used to say,) w'as now the question. 

We had out-grown our toys. The big doll, 
with dropsical hands and deformed should¬ 
ers, had been gently laid to her rest in the 
old red chest some months before ; the little 
set of dishes from which said dollie had par¬ 
taken of many a sugar-plum dinner, was 
given back to mother “tokeep,” and the 
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box of wooden houses, with black doors and 
red windows, and churches whose steeples 
all were green, had been sent as a present to 
litttle Johnnie Jones, our nearest neighbor’s 
five-year-old. 

So we puzzled over the 4 ‘ am a semen t ques¬ 
tion” for awhile, when Mary said, “Let’s 
ask mother; she always knows.” 

“ Practice your duet,” suggested our ora¬ 
cle, looking up from her work. 

“ O no; we did that in lesson hours.” 

“ Play history cards.” 

“ There are ,only two of us, and it takes 
four.” 

“Well, why not play ‘go a visiting,’ as 
you used to last winter.” 

“O, mother, that’s to old; and besides, it’s 
for children,” added Mary, with all the dig¬ 
nity of thirteen years. 

Mather put her hand over her eyes, rocked 
gently a few minutes, and cut the Gordian 
knot in this wise: 

“ The fact is, girls, your father brought 
home, last night, a package sent him by 
Charles Gifford.” 

Now, if she had announced that Santa 
Claus had taken lodgings at our house, or 
that Aladdin’s lamp was hanging in the front 
hall, she would not have delighted us so 
much by half, for, in the first place, we had 
never believed in the fhrry old stocking filler 
since one Christmas, when we saw mother 
putting Pollock’s “ Course of time ” in our 
brother’s boot, which he had hung on the 
door knob; and to tell the truth about the 
other gentleman, we had never yet read the 
“Arabian Nights’.” But Charles Gifford 
was the hero who filled the place of all im¬ 
possible good fairies, in our partial fancy. I 
wonder if over everybody’s childhood hovers 
such a vision of gentle wisdom and unobtru¬ 
sive goodness, mingled with so much of dash¬ 
ing courage and unspoken romance, as this 
name suggested to our girlish thoughts. 
What a wonder he was, withal, to us wild, 
young wood birds, with his careless elegance 
of manner, his artistic tastes, his classic lore, 
and the constant suggestions in his conver¬ 
sation of so much that was strange and de¬ 
lightful ; of wise books and wiser men; of 
the world’s varied beauty, and, last of all, 
of lands far off, where there were solemn old 
ruins, magnificent palaces, and curious peo¬ 
ple, and such pictures as one never sees in 
oar native land, except in his loveliest 
dreams. 

This last was the favorite topic of this sub¬ 
stantial good-fairy of ours, and many a time, 
when he had come to hunt prairie chickens, 
in August, to eat Thanksgiving pies or 


Christmas turkey, he talked to us of the old 
world and its treasures in a style that threw 
Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” and Ander¬ 
sen’s fairy stories completely in the shade. 
Then, he had sent us books, and written 
letters for our reading, in his beautiful, pe¬ 
culiar hand; and, most marvelous of all, he 
had drawn our vine-wrapped cottage, our 
big bam with the steeple, and the portrait 
of our old dog “ Fido.” 

What wonder, then, if the unlooked-for 
arrival of a “package” from a source like 
this was, to our minds, the very summit of 
good fortune, and its examination the precise 
“ thing to be done,” which, of all others, we 
would have chosen ? 

“I meant to keep it as a surprise for 
Mary’s birthday, next week, but perhaps it 
will afford you more pleasure now,” said 
mother, taking out her keys and unlocking 
the particular bureau drawer in which she 
was wont to keep her choicest treasures. 

I wish this huge old world had anything 
to show me now, on which I should gaze 
with all the delightful expectancy with 
w hich I watched the lifting out of Mr. Gif¬ 
ford’s package, and on the inner wrapper 
read the words, “ For the amusement of my 
friends at Forest Home—of the young ladies 
especially.” For thus did the gallant bache¬ 
lor of forty call us girls, just entering our 
verdant “ teens.” 

Mother raised the lid of a pretty, white 
box—how plainly I can see it now—and took 
out a great book, bound in dark green 
morocco, with gilt clasps, and the words 
“ Sketches and engravings,” in quaint letters 
on the side. While we were exclaiming 
over this beautiftil and costly volume, mother 
proceeded to read the following letter, bear¬ 
ing our kind friend’s tasteful monogram and 
seal. It was addressed to my father: 

“TRosebank, Feb. 10,18—. 

Dear W.: I send you one of my pet books, 
chiefly lor the amusement of your daughters. It 
is a loan, however, not a gift, for, aside from its 
preciousness in my eyes, on account of the asso¬ 
ciations clustering about it, more than for its 
intrinsic merits, I nope the knowledge that they 
cannot keep it always may make them ambitious 
to commence a collection of their own. This 
will make an agreeable variety in their employ¬ 
ments, and tend to the cultivation of pore 
and lovely tastes, so that, years hence, the magic 
realm of Art , of which they thus get a glimpse, 
no matter how shadowy ana imperfect, will dawn 
upon them with a clearer ray, perhaps, because 
of an effort even so humble as this. At all 
events, it is in this hope that I offer my big book, 
with the assurance or my distingished consider¬ 
ation, etc., etc., to the little ladies aforesaid/' 

There was no more discontent at Forest 
Home for a long time after the arrival I have 
described To “ look at Mr. Gifford’s pic¬ 
tures ” was the “ reward of merit ” we were 
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eager to gain, and of whieh we never grew 
weary. When we knew' them all by heart, 
those choice clippings from his own sketch 
books and those of his artist friends ; those 
gleanings of many years among rare books 
and magazines, and in the print shops and 
picture stores of various lands, we began to 
invent stories to go with them, and how r 
many a charming evening hour have we spent 
thus, weaving our harmless fancies about 
some fair young face that gleamed upon us 
from the changeful pages ; rehearsing the 
history of some celebrated artist or poet, or 
detailing the added “ lesson ” we had learned 
that day about some famed locality here rep¬ 
resented. Full of instruction as of pleasure 
was this scrap book to us all, and from its 
coming our parents dated a new' and happier 
era in the history of their children, and it 
carried our thoughts out into 60 many new 
and beautiful paths, that they never could 
come back into quite the same limits as 
before. 

• We were not slow to act on the suggestion 
about making a picture scrap book for our¬ 
selves. But, before speaking of it, let me 
further describe our model, which has 
always seemed perfect in my eyes. 

It was very strongly bound, having a nar¬ 
row strip of leather attached to each page 
where it joined the cover. Its leaves were 
of firm, fine paper, of an ash-gray color, and 
about as thick as the best quality of drawing 
paper. The edges of the pictures were very 
neatly trimmed, without margins, the tint 
of the paper forming an artistic background. 
Their ditferent shapes, square, oblong, oval, 
and round, were turned to the best possible 
account in grouping, several pictures being 
collected upon a single page, or only one or 
two, according to their different sizes. They 
w ere fastened in their places with flour paste, 
in preference to any other adhesive mixture, 
and under each its name was written in a 
clear, plain hand, with now and then an ap¬ 
propriate verse, or a w'ell-chosen quotation 
in prose. Although the pictures w'ere not 
regularly classified, their subjects had been 
studied with care, and you would not have 
found the landing of the Pilgrims side by 
side with little Jack Horner w’ho sat in a 
corner, nor the Roman forum opposite a por¬ 
trait of Daniel Boone. 

All these points I do not profess to have 
observed at the early period in my life of 
wiiich I am now writing ; if I had, the account 
of book number two, whieh we made, in 
imitation of Mr. Gifford’s, would be more 
edifying. 

Jb-re it lies in a big chair beside me—that 


dear, absurd, old book of ours—souvenir of 
so much that is sacred and sweet. With 
what pleasant care we worked upon it, be¬ 
ginning the very day after the package was 
revealed. We considered, first, however, our 
small resources, consulted with the heads of 
the family and our learned brother, whose 
vacation came just then, and whose “ Fresh¬ 
man ” wisdom was all at our disposal. In 
Dollie’s red chest, up garret, had been de¬ 
posited, from the earliest times, a lot of legis¬ 
lative documents, “Acts to Incorporate,” 
and “ Acts to amend other acts entitled,” 
forming altogether the most stupid collection 
—excepting always the “Patent Office Re¬ 
ports ”—that has ever come under my ob¬ 
servation. Their only merits were their 
dimensions, about a third greater in length 
and w’idth than those of Harper ’* Magazine, 
and the stiff paper on which their lengthened 
dullness was drawn out. These we stitched 
together, and fastened at the back by a strip 
of stout cloth. We sent to town for a piece 
of fine pasteboard, for which we paid the 
sum of thirty cents, part of the profits of 
our little gardens. This we covered with a 
remnant of the parlor paper, made up of 
flow'ers, dots, and parallelograms, m equal 
parts; and thus the binding of our book was 
provided for. Now' for its title. The Hom¬ 
ing Star was the name of a journal which 
had long been a favorite weekly visitor, and. 
happily, its heading was printed in letters of 
unusual size and beauty. Those of ray read¬ 
ers who are fond of anagrams will see, as we 
did, the word “engravings,” sparkling in 
this “ Morning Star that is, all but the v, 
and this w’e managed easily, by inverting one 
of the a’s and pasting a bit of white paper 
across its horizontal bar. Then—and how' 
characteristic this was of our years yon will 
not appreciate for at least tw f o decades—we 
decided to improve upon Mr. G.’s plan by 
adding “our names, the year, the day,” and, 
under all, a flourishing ornament, cut from 
an old, high-colored calendar. These last 
embellishments I wisely counsel you not to 
imitate, but am mournfully apprehensive 
that you w ill not content yourselves with 
less. 

Now for the pictures. The frontispiece- 
books wouldn’t be books, you know, with¬ 
out one—was Mercy’s Dream, w hich, I blush 
to acknowledge, we took from one of 
mother’s Ladies' Repository' s, and asked her 
for afterward! An angel, such a lovely one, 
is flying through the air with a gleaming 
crow n, which he is just going to place on 
Mercy’s head, w hich i6 in convenient attitude, 
at some distance from the tree against which 
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she is asleep—even if she is asleep against it. 
Bat never mind, it is a charming picture, and 
I could not forbear, in those days, when one 
“ wreaks oneself upon expression,” the pen¬ 
ciled comment on the margin, 44 Very fine." 
But don’t you do any such foolish thing, 
when you make a collection of engravings. 

Next came—and no amount of satire from 
our collegian, or mild expostulation on our 
parents’ part, could turn aside our purpose— 
the sketch, in water colors, of the late la¬ 
mented Fido, a work of such surprising 
claims that I could no more have refrained 
from copying on its margin, from the list of 
44 foreign terms,” at the end of my old spell¬ 
ing book, the word chef-d'oeuvre , than a boy 
can help “ standing around ” conspicuously 
in his first pair of top boots. 

Thirdly came contributions of friends gen¬ 
erally. Father made a sketch of our cat, 
Herbert Octavus, as a “companion piece” 
to Fido. Mother contributed, from the care¬ 
fully kept portfolio that dated back to her 
young ladyhood, a pump with a pitcher be¬ 
side it, and a bench with a basket of flowers 
within convenient distance. Oliver gave us 
a caricature entitled, “ A Freshman’s first 
Oration.” Our teacher had painted a full¬ 
blown rose, at our especial request, which 
was accorded a place of honor, immediately 
after the family contributions. It had strik¬ 
ing merits, of course, exhibiting what art 
critics—terrible humbugs, by the way, of 
whom, as you grow older, you must beware 
—call “ A remarkable feeling for detail.” 

But time would fail me to tell you all the 
beauties of this w r onderful book, with whose 
slow and varied growth was wrought all 
that our friends could be persuaded to con¬ 
tribute ; and we kept up a brisk correspond¬ 
ence to this end. All that was best and 
much that was worse, I am pained to confess, 
in those endless files of illustrated papers 
and magazines, which never are but are ever 
to be bound; those accumulated Patent Of¬ 
fice Reports, whose only saving feature is 
their engravings and colored prints *, those 
“transactions” of agricultural and other 
societies, that nobody reads, and those stray 
pictures of every grade and subject, which 
form part of the lumber of all households, 
were there gathered. The old book contains 
over four hundred pictures, uearly one-third 
of which are ‘‘original drawings,” furnished 
by many a friendly pencil, at our request; 
and these lend a charm and value to the 
worn-out volume of which we little dreamed 
when they were asked and given. 

If you ask me, dear, young readers, why I 
have opened my picture book before you, I 


would reply, out of the love I bear you, and 
from the wish I have to add to your sources 
of healthful recreation. I know the eager 
impulses within you to learn and to do, be¬ 
cause I remember so vividly my own. I 
know about the postage-stamp fever, that is, 
very likely, raging, at present, in your veins, 
though I never had it, for it was not an epi¬ 
demic in my day. I know, too, about the 
coin-collecting mania, and the button-string¬ 
ing malady, and I approve them all, for they 
are “renewing to the system,” as the doc¬ 
tors say. It seems to me that many more 
need to be added to the list, and from my 
own “ affection,” of which I hope never to 
recover, I would gladly spread the contagion 
of picture gathering. 

Another time, perhaps, you will listen to 
my theory for rendering our picture books 
more useful and amusing still than were those 
of which I have told you to-day. 

“LITTLE SILVERHAIR 

LISTENING TO THE CHRISTMAS STORIE3 OF 
THE ANGELS.” 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Whenever I sit in the twilight, 

At rest from the toils of the day. 

And the little ones gather about me, 

Too weary for laughter and play, 

I think with the longing of sorrow and love, 
Of the one little child that's away. 

Away from the arms of the mother. 

And sometimes it grieves me to know, 
Content with the love that surrounds him. 
He never will miss us below ; 

For he looks in the face of the Father above, 
And walks with the saints to and fro. 

I love in my fancy to follow 
Their steps by the river so fair, 

And list to the wonderful stories 
The angels are telling him there— 

The beautiful angels of Paradise, 

And dear Little Silverhalr. 

There's the angel that spake unto Hagar, 

14 Fear not, for God heareth thy moan 
And the one that came flying to Mary, 

All shining with light from the throne; 
And the strong, bless’d seraphs that soothed 
the dear Lord 

When tempted and fainting alone. 

But grandest of all is the angel 
Whose story I often have read. 

Who came to the tomb of the Saviour, 

And rolled back the stone from its head. 
And said to the weepers that trembled to hear, 
44 The Lord has gone up from the dead.” 

O, angel of life and of glory I 
Come whisper thy message to me, 

When sadly I sit and remember 
The child that is gone from my knee ; 

For I know in the mansions where Jesus has 
His little ones surely must be. [gone, 
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THE PRAYING MANTIS. 

My Dear Corporal: In these letters I have 
hitherto confined myself to descriptions of 
such insects as were interesting and beauti¬ 
ful ; now, I think, by way of variety, I will 
introduce to you a really 44 horrid bug.” It 
is large and strong, and of a very curious 
form, and in its relations to other insects, 
mercilessly cruel, not sparing even Its own 
kind, but the stronger invariably killing and 
devouring the weaker, whenever two happen 
to meet; and, what seems to us still more 
unnatural, the females are the fiercest and 
most powerful, and seem to take thc'fcreatest 
satisfaction in tearing in pieces and dining 
upon all such unfortunate males as come 
within reach of their relentless claws. 

A battle between two well-developed 


as “Devil’s Horses;” 44 Rear Horses“In¬ 
telligence Bngs;” “Praying Nuns;” and 
44 Praying Mantes.” The latter two names 
are particularly inappropriate to creatures 
of their cruel and treacherous dispositions, 
but were doubtless suggested by the devout 
appearance they present when, with their 
fore legs folded and heads bent forward, they 
are intent on watching some unsuspecting 
insect that is incautiously approaching them. 
The scientific name is Mantis Carolina , and 
the most convenient common name is the 
English one of “Camel cricket.” 

The warlike and cannibal habits of the 
mantes, have caused entomologists to class 
them among 44 beneficial insects,” since they 
subsist, for the most part, upon such insects 
as are injurious to our crops. But even this 
fact does not incline people generally to 



females, is an exciting thing to witness, and 
lasts sometimes for hours, one or the other 
being sure to die * in the contest, and very 
likely both, for no quarter is ever given or 
retreat made, and the fighting often goes on 
with the same energy after one or both the 
combatants have lost their heads and various 
other portions of their bodies. Their weapons 
are their powerful front legs, which are armed 
inside with sharp, saw-like teeth, and long, 
pointed spurs, which grasp the victim like a 
vise, and never unclose until the appetite of 
the captor is satisfied. 

The peculiar, wisely-wicked expression of 
these insects, and their menacing attitude, 
have caused them to be regarded, especially 
by savages, with a great deal of superstition, 
and even in our own enlightened land, have 
earned for them many singular names, such 


regard them with very great favor ; indeed, 
I myself rather suspect that their services in 
destroying the enemies to our fruits and 
vegetables are somewhat overrated. They 
would, undoubtedly, be efficient allies against 
the Colorado potato beetles, grasshoppers, 
etc., if they hunted for their prey ; but this 
they do not; the females, being clumsy, and 
not having wings capable of supporting them 
in flight, move about but very little. When 
hungry, they stand perfectly motionless upon 
a leaf or twig, with fore legs raised, ready to 
seize the first fly, beetle, or ant that ap¬ 
proaches ; and the quickness and dexterity 
with which they grasp their poor victim, U 
perfectly incredible. Once secured, the most 
desperate struggles are unavailing to release 
it, and its captor proceeds to regale itself 
upon the softer portions of the body, casting 
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aside the horny parts. When l a meal is 
made, the mantis very neatly brushes its 
jaws and legs to cleanse thdtn from any par¬ 
ticles of food that may adhere, and again 
assumes its watchful position. 

The male mantes, one of which is repre¬ 
sented in the accompanying figure, are not 
quite so formidably armed as the females, 
but have much longer and stronger wings, 
and often fly into our dwellings in the eve¬ 
ning, to the great consternation of nervous 
ladies and timid, little girls, at whom they 
seem to dart in their unsteady flight. It 
would be better for our equanimity, doubt¬ 
less, and no less safe for our persons, (for 
these insects have never been known to 
injure anyone,) if we could regard these un¬ 
canny-looking “ beasties” with the super¬ 
stition of the Hottentots, and some other 
heathen, who believe that the person upon 
whom they alight is specially favored by 
the gods, and endowed with a charm that 
wards off all harm from the fortunate pos¬ 
sessor. 

The mantis may be met with in most of 
the southern 8tates, and is very numerous in 
portions of Missouri and Illinois—the cen¬ 
tral part of the latter 8tate being its northern 
limit. It belongs to the order Orthoptera , 
and like the katydid, is of comparatively 
slow growth, being hatched in May, coming 
to maturity in July, and dying in October. 
It does not undergo any complete transfor¬ 
mation, having, in its larva and pupa state, 
the same form as the perfect insect, except 
the wings. In color, the males are grayish 
brown, and the females usually green. The 
wings of the latter only cover about two- 
thirds of the body, and do not enable the 
insect to fly; but when fighting, they are 
spread out like banners. 

Their cannibal habits render the mantes 
very difficult to rear in the breeding cage, 
as, at first, they invariably devour and injure 
each other to such an extent that but a small 
proportion survive, and as these disdain all 
dead insects, it gives one no little trouble to 
keep them supplied with a sufficient number 
of livtng grasshoppers, flies, etc., to accom¬ 
modate their wants. Their various habits, 
including their prize fighting and murderous 
propensities, are, however, very interesting 
to take observations upon; and, if I did not 
have some misgivings as to the moral effect, 
I would recommend The Little Corporal 
boys to capture a few when the season 
returns again, in order that they might see 
all the peculiar proceedings of these very 
peculiar insects. 

Marie Estelle. 


PLAYING SCHOOL. 

BT GEORGS COOPER. 

Six in a row on the doorstep there; 

Nice little schoolma’am, prim and Gair. 
Funniest noses, dimpled chins; 

Listen awhile! the school begins. 

“ Claeses in 'rithmetic, come this way I 
Why were you absent, Mary Day 1 
Now, Miss Susan, what's twice four? 

Maybe it's 'leven, maybe more. 

“ Jonny, don’t blow in your brother’s ear; 
Stop it! or must I Interfere? 

Say your tables—now begin; 

4 Trustees ’ might come dropping in t 

14 What would they ever say to us, 

Finding the school in such a fuss? 

Baby Jenny, how is that? 

D O Q, dear, don’t spell cat. 

44 Terrible boy! your face is red— 

Why will you stand upon your head ? 

Class in spelling, that will do: 

Here's 4 eterflticates ’ for you.” 

Faces as pure as the morning sun, 

Voices that ring with harmless fun; 

Sweet is the lesson you Impart! 

Sweet! and I learn it all by heart! 

Six in a row on the doorstep there; 

Nice little schoolma’am, prim and fair. 

Free of the world, and all Its pain; 

Would I could join your school again? 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

[SEE FRONTISPIECE.] 

BT MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Rob and Winnie were in the cellar picking 
over apples. It was Saturday afternoon, and 
they had played so hard all the morning they 
didn’t mind an hour’s work after dinner; 
besides, this was a kind of Am, sorting the 
apples in the big bin, and filling one barrel 
with red, spicy spitzenburghs, and another 
with juicy pippins, all green and golden. 
They had a candle stuck high in the wall 
above their heads, and by its light you could 
faintly see the barrels of beef, and pork, and 
vinegar, the big bin of potatoes, the rows 
of cabbages along the wall, and all sorts of 
dim uncertain shapes in the dark corners, that 
made the cellar seem a good deal like a mine. 
That was what Rob and Winnie called it, a 
gold mine; and they played they were taking 
out treasures by the basketAil, and looking 
every minute for the great giant who owned 
it to come roaring in and carry them off to 
his cavern. 

“My barrel’s most full,” said Rob, peeping 
in at the pippins; “ I say, Winnie, don’t you 
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wish it truly was gold, so we could buy things 
for Christmas ?” 

“ O my,” said Winnie, “ I’d have a Christ¬ 
mas tree big as the spruce tree by the gate 
to the burying ground, and hang it all full of 
things, and light it with gas candles, like 
Bertha Holloway’s house.” 

“I should have a horse,” said Rob, “or 
maybe two of ’em, and a velocipede, fc and a 
gold watch, and a pair of silver-mounted 
skates.” 

“ Maybe Uncle ’Lijah’ll send you some 
skates from Boston,” suggested Winnie; “he 
forgets things, awful, though.” 

“ I don’t care,” said Rob, independently, 
“ I’ll earn some myself, sometime.” 

“One, two, three,” rang out loud and clear 
from the great eight-day clock in the kitchen, 
and the children left tlicir work with a shout 
and rushed noisily up the stairs. Their 
mother stood in the kitchen door, talking 
with a man in a great farm wagon, and holding 
in her hand an unopened letter. 

“ I was down to the Center with a load^of 
middlin’s,” said the man, “and the postmas¬ 
ter he was inquirin’ for somebody that lived 
on the Abel Simmons road to fetch this letter 
out, scein’ ’twas marked ‘ important ,’ and he 
reckoned your folks wouldn’t come to town 
this week, ’count of the mud.” 

“ I’m greatly obliged to you, I’m sure, 
Mr. Dawly,” said the mother, turning the 
letter over in her hand. 

“ Not at all, Mis’ Simmons,” said the neigh¬ 
bor, “ I hope it’s no bad news.” 

The mother shut the door suddenly, and 
her hand trembled as she began to fumble 
in her basket for the scissors. “ Bad news,” 
of course not; she had not once thought of 
that. Most likely ’Lijah’s folks were coming 
to Christmas, and this was to tell them of it. 

“It’s from your Uncle ’Lijah,” she explain¬ 
ed to the children, tearing off the envelope 
at last, and reading it hastily, and then 
adding, with a quivering voice— 

“ Grandma’s sick—very sick, they think.” 

“ O dear, dear !” burst out Winnie, “ will 
she die now, do you think ?” 

“ I hope not,” said the mother, wiping 
her own eyes, to comfort her little daughter; 
“ we couldn’t spare grandma, could we, not 
unless God wants her ? but I don’t see how 
we can get to her, with these dreadful 
roads.” 

“ Will you have to go down to Uncle 
’Eijah’s,” said Rob, in dismay. 

“ I should like to go,” said their mother ; 
“ but I don’t see how in the world I can be 
away, and only three days to Christmas, and 
a snow storm brewing.” 


“ Will father go, too?” asked Winnie. 

“ Of course he will, if I go,” said the 
mother, going to the door to blow the tin 
horn. 

“ O dee! who’ll tate tare me den?” wailed 
Tcft, from the corner where she was building 
a house with the clothes pins. 

“ I’ll take care of you,” said Winnie, with 
a sudden putting on of dignity , “ and I can 
keep house, me and Rob can, and get ready 
for Christmas.” 

Abel Simmons came in from the barn at 
the sound of the horn, and when he had 
read the letter, he decided at once that they 
must go in spite of the mud. So the old 
rockaway was oiled and brushed up, the 
harness carefully examined, and, with many 
a caution, the house was left to the charge 
of Rob and Winnie. 

“ We shall be back again the day before 
Christmas, if it doesn’t storm,” said the 
mother, “ and I shall stop at old Mrs. Dean’s 
and see if she can’t spare Sarah Spicer to 
come and stay with you.” 

“O don’t, mother,” said Winnie, “we 
want to keep house all ourselves, and Sarah 
Spicer just bosses me around.” 

Her mother smiled and kissed her on bdth 
cheeks, as she hurried away. * 

It grew dark early, for it was a cloudy 
day, and wiicn Rob had finished up all the 
chores at the barn, and split the kindlings, 
and piled the big woodbox as full as it 
would hold, he helped Winnie get supper 
and wash the dishes. 

“ We’re poo* little orphans now, ain’t we, 
Winnie ?”• said Tot, in a plaintive voice, as 
Winnie was coaxing her into her nightgown. 
“P’raps nobody won’t never come back to 
tate tare of us, I shouldn’t wonder, not till 
we nil f’eeze to def.” 

“O yes, Tottie,” said Rob, “you come 
here and I’ll hold you just as papa does, and 
tell you about three little kittens.” 

Tot managed to curl up in Rob’s lap, 
though she found her quarters rather narrow, 
and it was hard to tell which of them began 
first to nod. 

That night the snow that had been brew¬ 
ing began to fall down thick and fast, melt¬ 
ing, at first, in the warm, cushiony mud, but 
getting the upper hand at last, so that by 
morning it lay in great, fleecy piles over 
everything, towering up from the fence 
posts, and weighing the evergreens almost 
to the ground. 

“O my,” said Rob, “ father’ll wish he’d 
tooken the sleigh.” 

“S'pos’n it should snow and snow, and 
bury us all up, and the folks couldn’t come 
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to Kismas,” suggested Tot, pressing her dis¬ 
mal little face to the window. 

It did “snow and snow.” and, though the 
farm house was not quite buried up, the 
road was filled to a level with the tops of 
the fences, and coming or going was an utter 
impossibility. Winnie tried to keep up a 
brave heart, but when the evening came on 
dark and dismal, with no abatement of the 
the storm, she wished most heartily that her 
mother were at home, or even Sarah Spicer. 
She rather thought she should enjoy being 
“bossed around,” instead of taking care of 
Tot and that great lonesome house all her¬ 
self. Tot was low spirited that night; she 
wouldn’t eat her supper, and she curled her¬ 
self up in the big chair, declaring her “ froat 
ached,” and she wanted mamma. 

“ Dear me, Rob,” said Winnie, in despair, 
“ what if Tot should go and have the croup.” 

Rob had nothing to suggest. He was very 
busy trying to examine Rover’s teeth, and 
Rover did not like the operation at all. 

“Rob,” said Winnie, hesitatingly, “don’t 
you think w'e’d better have prayers; seems 
to me I shouldn’t feel so lonesome.” 

Rob made no objection, and so they opened 
the big Bible, and put their curly heads 
close together while they read, verse by 
verse, one of the blessed Psalms of David. 
Then they kneeled down and said “Our 
Father” together, just as they did every 
morning at prayers, only I think they were 
more in earnest than ever before; and Tot 
sat in the big chair, with her thumb in her 
mouth, as if she hardly knew what to make 
of it. 

“ Now then,” said Winnie, with a sigh of 
relief, “ if Tot’s going to have the croup 
we must put her feet in hot water, and fix 
her something to take.” 

“Something to take,” meant oil and mo¬ 
lasses, as Tot knew by experience, so she 
very promptly piped out, 

“I shan’t take anyfing; I don’t like it.” 

“O yes, you will,” said Rob, firmly, “I 
shall make you.” 

“ You tan’t make me,” gurgled Tot, with 
both hands over her mouth. “ O dear, dear! 
I maybe I shall die.” 

“ Well, never mind, Tottie,” said Winnie, 
soothingly, “sister’ll wrap you up warm 
and put you to bed.” 

“ I don’t want to go to bed,” sobbed Tot; 
“ you must sit up wid me and tell stories— 
mamma does.” 

“ Well,” said Winnie, who was quite ready 
to make a martyr of herself. 

“ I shan’t sit up,” said Rob. “ Father 
says the place for sick folks is in bed.” 


Before Tot could reply there came a sound 
of shouting and stamping at the door, and 
all the children stopped to listen. 

“Somebody’s come,” said Rob, setting 
the door wide open. A gust of wind sent 
a whirl of snow across the kitchen floor, and 
a clear, brisk voice called out, 

“ Now, then, Josiah, you go to the bam 
and see to the critters.” 

Sarah Spicer came bustling into the house, 
stamping the snow from her feet, and un¬ 
winding an immense woolen tippet from her 
head. 

“ Well, well,” she said, looking sharply 
about her, “ so you’re all alive, and chirk as 
crickets.” 

“Tottie’s sick,” said Winnie, “and O, 
Sarah, I’m so glad you came.” 

“ She’s been acting the awfhlest kind, Tot 
has,” said Rob. 

“ My sakes, has she got fits ?” asked Sarah, 
anxiously. 

“It’s the croup,” said Winnie; “but I 
don’t believe she’s truly got it very much. 
Did mother send you, Sarah ?” 

“La, no,” said Sarah; “we were away 
when she stopped, grandma and me, but I 
heard about it over to Mrs. Holcomcs, and I 
couldn’t sleep in my bed for thlnkin’ of you 
in that storm, last night. And says I to 
Josiah, 4 You jest git up the oxen, and we’ll 
break a road down to Abel Simmons* ’fore 
bed time.’ Josiah’s gone home, ’cause 
grandma depends on his being there, but 
I’m goin’ to stay.” 

In half an hour Sarah had transformed Tot 
Into an amiable little being, rubbed, her 
throat with goose oil and her chest with 
opodeldoc, bundled her up In her yellow 
flannel nightgown, and deposited her in bed. 
Winnie dropped the burden of responsibility, 
and crept in beside Tot, and as she sank to 
sleep she heard Sarah’s brisk steps, tap, 
tap, tap, about the kitchen, setting every¬ 
thing tidy and straight. It was nice to get 
up, the next morning, and find the kitchen 
warm, and the table set with just what they 
liked best, waffles, with cream and honey. 
Even Winnie was delighted, while Rob made 
no scruple of expressing his satisfaction with 
the change of cooks. 

“ Now, then, Winnie,” said Sarah, “ do you 
know what your ma was calculatin’ to do for 
Christmas ? Is any of your folks coming ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Winnie. “Horace Is 
coming home, and all Uncle Ralph’s folks; 
and mother was going to roast the speckle¬ 
tailed turkey, and make mince pies and apple 
and cranberry sauce, and ’lection cake, and 
lots of things.” 
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“Well,; said Sarah, “they’ll all be here 
to-morrow, I don’t doubt, and your pa and 
ma, too, for the roads’ll be broke out, and 
they can borrow a sleigh; but it’ll be nigh 
dinner time when they get here, and you and 
I have got to fly round lively and get every¬ 
thing ready. I set the bread last night; and 
Rob must pare the apples for us, and kill 
that turkey.” 

Winnie’s eyes fairly danced with delight at 
the prospect, and Rob marched off grandly 
to do his part of the work. He found plenty 
of it before night, for the great, roaring stove 
fairly devoured wood, and it took an unrea¬ 
sonable quantity of apples, he concluded, to 
make Sarah Spicer’s tarts and pies. Even 
Tot had a Anger in it, and sometimes a good 
many of them, but she had a profound res¬ 
pect for Sarah’8 authority, and on the whole 
behaved very well. Only one thing spoiled 
the triumph of the day, and that was when 
the children remembered, at bed time, that 
it was Christmas eve, and nobody there to 
play Santa Claus with their stockings. 

“ Never mind,” said Sarah, “ you can hang 
’em up to-morrow night just as well;” and 
they had to be satisfied with that. 

Such a glorious Christmas morning as it 
was! The whole spotless surface of the snow 
was covered with a glittering sparkle of frost¬ 
work, and every little twig of the bare trees 
shone as if it was blossoming with rainbows. 
Inside of the house the work went on briskly 
until the middle of the forenoon, and then 
the children began to grow impatient, and 
ran to the door at every sound of bells. 

“ S’pos’n they shouldn’t come,” said Win¬ 
nie, about eleven o’clock, “ and all this 
splendid dinner spoiled.” 

“They’ll come,” said Sarah, turning the 
big turkey around for another basting; “ you 
will see ’em within an hour.” 

“ There’s somebody now,” said Rob, “just 
coming around by the cross road.” 

There was another stampede to the door¬ 
step, and a variety of opinions as to who 
was coming. Rover pricked up his ears and 
looked as if what he knew would be worth 
hearing, if he only chose to tell it. 

Over the bridge, and past the old willow— 
nearer and nearer, until they could see the 
familiar star in old Whity’s face. 

“ It’s them ! hurrah !” shouted Rob ; and 
at that moment a handkerchief was waved 
from the sleigh, and Winnie responded by 
swinging the napkin with which she had 
been polishing the delicate, old-fashioned 
china. 

In a moment more the sleigh was at the 
gate, and the children dragged their half- 


frozen mother Into the Bttle “ keeping 
room,” which was as warm as a nest. 

“ O dear I” she said, when she could speak 
for shivering, “ I do feel thankful to come 
home and find you all well; and grandma’s 
better, too; but I feel as if I should go 
through the floor, to think of all those folks 
coming, and not a thing done about dinner. 
Horace always lots so much on Christmas, 
too.” 

She untied her bonnet with a sigh, and 
went mechanically toward the parlor to put 
it away in the big mahogany bureau, that did 
duty as wardrobe and sideboard. What did 
she see when she opened the door? The 
round, brass heads of the andirons glowing 
and grinning before a jolly fire, and through 
the middle of the room the long table, spread 
with its whitest linen and its fairest china. 
The top of the bureau loaded with pies of 
every description, from the midst of which 
the snowy mountain of ’lection cake looked 
down complacently. While she rubbed her 
bewildered eyes, the other door opened, and 
8arah Spicer came in with a big dish of ruby 
cranberry sauce in her hands, and a savoiy 
odor of all manner of good things rushing 
after her. Then the mother began to com¬ 
prehend the situation, aided by a perfect 
volley of explanations from the excited chil¬ 
dren ; and the look of relief and pleasure 
that came over her tired, worried face, was 
enough to pay them all, twenty times over, 
for all they had done. 

“ An’ I made some pies, all my lone,” said 
Tot, complacently. 

“ Oh ! Tottie !” ejaculated Winnie, in 
astonishment. 

“ Most all,” said Tot. “ I punched the 
wrinkles round the edges wid my fum—Sarah 
washed it first,” she added, seeing a queer 
look on her mother’s face. 

Uncle Ralph’s folks and Horace came just 
as the turkey was done to a turn ; and if 
anybody thinks that wasn’t a merry Christ¬ 
mas, it must be because they were not there 
to see. 


JANUARY. 

BY L. D. NICHOLS. 

Hail to thee, New Year! thou comeet to meet ns 
With frost and with snow, but we are not 
afraid; [greet na, 

Warmed are our hearts by the dear friends whe 
Too happy to be by thy blustering dismayed. 
Full are our minds of all good resolutions, 

Look we for strength to our Father above; 
Bravely advance we to meet the dim fature. 
Gladsome with vigor, with youth, and with 
love. 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

BT MBS. X. G. KENNEDY. 


Tell me, little Mabel, with your face against the 
pane. 

What is it yon are watching, 'mid the darkness 
and the rain T 

1 was only trying, peering in the darkness so, 

Whether I could see the years, as past they come 
and go. 

Darling little Mabel, with each wistful eyes and 
gaze. 

Did you really think to see them separate their 
ways? 

O yes! The children told me that it was surely 
true. 

If we watched to-night, we'd see the meeting 
'twixt the two. 

But I'm afraid, that so hard it does both rain and 
snow, 

That we can’t see the New Year come, neither 
the old one go. 

Dearest little Mabel, come and rest your head 
on me. 

And tell me what it was, you expected thus to 
see. 

O, I thought the Old Year must be very, very old, 

Since he came, so long ago, thousands of hours 
have rolled. 

He must be very weary, with the work that he 
has done, 

For he has never rested a day since he begun. 

Mamma, how I wonder whether what I thought 
was snow 

Were his locks of hoary hair? O, how I'd like 
to know. 

Perhaps he stripped the leaves from trees that 
once were green, 

That he might find a oane so strong his (ialt'ring 
steps 'twould screen. 

Mamma-, dear mamma, hark! how loud the wind 
is crying. 

Do you think it can be beause the Old Year lies 
dying? 

Mamma's little Mabel, God will shield us from 
all harm; 

Tell me the rest, my darling, sheltered by this 
loving arm. 

I thought surely a white-winged angel would have 
come. 

And taken him in his bosom before the dark 
begun; 

Perhaps we did not hear him, they are such 
noiseless things. 

And what we thought was snow, were' feathers 
from his wings. 

I hope they will carry him gently, like a little 
child, ( 

And lay him down to rest, for it's a darksome 
night, and wild. 

Dear Old Year! now that your work is done, are 
you glad to die? 


Or do you want to grow young, like the year 
that’s coming by? 

Is every month your wife, and the weeks your 
children dear? 

The days their daughters? Then the hours that 
seem never here. 

And swift-winged minutes, dear Old Year, tell 
me what are they? 

Don't die just yet. Old Year! Wait a minute 
while you say. 

Loving little Mabel, tell mo what was in your 
heart. 

About the bright young New Year, who now 
must take his part. 

I know sweet, glad, young New Year must be 
very tiny. 

Through the trees we soon will see his silvery 
robes so shiny. 

Dear little thing! Old Year ought to wait a day 
or two, 

On purpose to show New Year what he has got 
to do. 

I’m afraid that he grew cruel, as he was growing 
old, 

And will leave the little darling right out there 
in the cold. 

1 should think angels would come and hold his 
little head. 

Perhaps, when we thought it snowed, they were 
making up his bed! 

Or 'twas to soften the hard ground, that he might 
learn to walk, 

For I suppose the new year can neither walk nor 
talk. 

I wish spring time was here, with her beautiful 
flowers. 

They’re prettier playthings for him than these 
icicle showers. 

I wonder whether the angels will sing him to 
sleep, 

Or whether dying Old Year will stand o’er him 
and weep. 

Mamma, dear mamma, hark! how loud the wind 
is crying, 

Do you think it can be because Old Year lies 
dying? 

Mamma, must there come a time when New Year, 
too, must die? 

What was that? I think I heard the years go 
passing by! 

Precious little Mabel, sleeping sweetly on my 
breast; 

Holy angels guard ray darling, watching o'er her 
rest 

Guard my sweetest, choicest treasure, sent me 
from the skies. 

For what we call our Mabel, is an angel in 
disguise. 


A “ Big Indian ” strayed away from his 
camp and got lost. Inquiring the way back, 
he was asked, “Indian lost?” “No,” he 
said,disdainfully; “Indian no lost—wigwam, 
lost.” Striking his breast he exclaimed, 
“ Indian here!” 
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ART AMUSEMENTS. 


BY MARTHA POWELL DAVIS. 


The pupils in Aunt Phebe’s school had 
been promised a treat at the close of the 
term. So when vacation had been an¬ 
nounced, she said, 

“ As the new year approaches, you are 
anxious to learn something new. You want 
something of novel character, something 
recreative, to occupy your thoughts and 
attention. You need something of less in¬ 
tense character, than the studies you have 
been pursuing. Yet, if there was a marked 
feature of usefulness connected with the 
new' pursuit, it would give you much more 
gratification than aimless fun, or idle mis- 
•chief. Come, then, all who love the beauti¬ 
ful ; all that admire handsome vases and pic¬ 
tures ; come, all who appreciate fine fruits 
and flowers; and you shall learn to make 
them yourselves. You shall learn to make 
apples, peaches, and pears, just like those 
that grow in your gardens. You shall make 
roses, pinks, and lilies, so much like the real 
•ones, that your friends, deceived by their 
beauty and freshness, w'ill exclaim, 4 Oh! 
where did you get such fine flowers ? How 
-did you save those fruits so long past their 
season ?* Here are samples of fruit. What 
do you think of them ?” Inquired the speaker, 
displaying a basketful, which she invited the 
pupils to examine. 

44 Aren’t they nice! Are they for us ? I’ll 
take a bunch of grapes,” whispered one. 

14 1 like pears best,” said another. 

A third thought peaches looked the richest. 

44 Ah ! don’t bite it, Charlie,” said auntie, 
us an impulsive little fellow made an indenta¬ 
tion with his teeth. 44 It is wax, child! don’t 
you perceive how light it is ? Yes, my dears, 
all these fruits arc made of wax ; and these 
flowers, too,” she continued, displaying 
vases and wreaths most beautiful. 

44 Do you mean to say you will teach us to 
make these beautifol things ?” inquired the 
girls. 

44 1 am sure,” said one, ‘‘/never could 
make anything so natural.” 

44 The beauty of wax work is,” returned 
the teacher, 44 that in no other way can 
nature be so perfectly and so easily counter¬ 
feited as with wax. Children, when nine or 
ten years of age, by exercising a little pa¬ 
tience and taste, may soon attain proficiency 
in this art. Of course, an acquaintance with 
harmony in colors, learned in drawing and 
painting, and an accuracy of observation, 
acquired, perhaps, by the study of botany, 


will greatly assist in the more difficult fea¬ 
tures of this work. Therefore, w hile the art 
offers encouragement to the young by the 
simplicity of its principles, it stimulates the 
studious to purchase greater excellence by 
the aid of other arts and sciences. The 
way in which wax fruit is made, differs much 
from the manipulation of flowers. Making 
fruit includes the imitation of solid objects 
by pouring melted wax into molds, some¬ 
thing like the molding of candles. You 
have all, perhaps, seen candles molded?” 

Here many hands were raised. One little, 
blue-eyed boy had never seen candles made, 
but had 44 seen his papa mold bullets of lead, 
to shoot in a pistol.” 

44 Well, that will give you some idea of 
what I mean.” 

This notice encouraged the little fellow, 
and he asked if it would do for boys to learn 
the w ax work ? 

44 O yes, it is a very proper study for boys. 
The knowledge may be valuable to them, 
some day. For instance, if any of you should 
be nurserymen or fruit growers, it would 
greatly enhance the profits of your business, 
to take fac ximilts of all varieties ; and long 
after any particular kind of fruit had per¬ 
ished, the wax specimens might be exhibited 
to customers who w'ished to buy plants or 
trees. 

44 But, children, we have wandered from 
the point. We were talking of molding 
fruit. This suggests the necessity of molds. 
They are made of plaster of Paris, over 
natural fruits. If you understand this pro¬ 
cess, it will enable you to imitate any variety, 
however rare, or however distant from your 
homes. If you understand how one fruit is 
made, you have learned the principle of 
making most other fruits, and indeed all 
objects that are cast in molds. You can 
make a tomato, a melon, an ear of corn, a 
doll, a bust, nuts, acorns, anything you wish. 
True, the details of instruction differ, for 
some of these things, but the principle is the 
same. Having learned to make molds, and 
to cast in them artificial fruits, all that 
remains is to put on the final finish, which, 
however, requires more skill and judgment, 
perhaps, than any other part of the work. 
The beauty of fruit consists not only in its 
shape, but in the imitation of proper colors, 
as producing the blush and bloom of a peach, 
or the streaks and specks of an apple. 

44 Wax flowers are made from sheets of 
wax, of different colors, cut into petals, 
leaves, etc., and for stems, wire is used, of 
appropriate sizes, covered with wax. To 
make artificial flowers properly, it is neces- 
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sary, first, to become familiar with the ma¬ 
terial used ; next, you must understand how 
to procure shapes and patterns from nature ; 
then, how to cut these from wax and arrange 
them into correct imitations of natural 
flowers; afterward to be finished with leaves, 
tendrils, etc. Lastly, comes the disposition 
of all into harmonious combinations, as varied 
tastes may dictate. Then, as a consequence 
of this knowledge and practice in wax work, 
you will want to learn ways and means for 
protecting your delicate handiwork. You 
would like some hints in constructing orna¬ 
mental baskets for fruits, vases for flowers, 
frames for wreaths, crosses, and other pic¬ 
tures.” 

“ Can you teach us all this in twelve les¬ 
sons? will you begin to-day?” exclaimed 
eager voices, os the speaker sat down. 

When I witnessed the enthusiasm these 
pupils manifested, I could not help wishing 
that many thousand inquiring minds could 
have the benefit of Aunt Phebe’s instruc¬ 
tions. So, by your permission, Mr. Editor, 
I will note down the full details offfuture 
lessons, and send them to The Little Cor¬ 
poral, for the benefit of that noble bond 
that is fighting with you “ for the good, the 
true, and the beautiful.” 


THE CHINESE NEW YEAR. 

BT MRS. FANNIE R. FEUDGE. 

Almost every Pacific steamer bears to these 
American shores a living freight of Chinese 
(migrants. These oriental foreigners, with 
their many festivals and strange customs, 
will soon form an important element in our 
social system; and boys and girls, not less 
than their fathers and mothers, are interested 
in knowing all that can be learned of these 
staid, dignified, courtly ‘ 4 Celestials”—for 
dignified and courtly they are, even in their 
working dress,In the kitchen, and behind the 
counter. 

In this sketch, I wish to introduce my 
young readers to the Chinese manner of 
“keeping New Year;” and hereafter I may 
tell them something of the festivals of the 
“ Celestial Empire.” 

The Chinese New Year falls on the sixth of 
February; and it is considered a day of such 
vast importance that not a man or woman of 
the realm ; the infant of days or the man of a 
century ; the millionaire or the beggar; is to 
be excused from taking part in its ceremonies. 
Every Individual in China, from the Emperor 
down to his humblest subject, observes the 
New Year, by the suspension of his ordinary 


business, and devoting himself to feasting and 
merriment, for three day6 at least. All who 
can possibly procure it, don an entirely new 
suit, no article of which has ever been worn 
before ; and those who are too poor to obtain 
a full suit, are sure to array themselves in at 
least one new garment—a cheap hat, fan, or 
handkerchief, if nothing more costly can be 
afforded. Not thus to honor the day, would 
be regarded as a national offense; and it 
would subject the delinquent, ever after, to 
the charge of being unpatriotic as well as 
penurious. Many of the working class, who 
go bareheaded and barefooted the year round 
will, on New Year’s Day, make a grand exhibit 
of fancifully-ornamented caps, white stock¬ 
ings, and shoes of many-colored silk, borrowed 
or hired for the occasion from regular dealers. 
Even boats, houses, and fences must be newly 
dressed in honor of this grand gala, and then 
adorned with strips of bright-red paper, on 
w'hich have been inscribed, in black or gilt 
letters, good wishes, congratulations, or com¬ 
pliments. These scarlet-colored mottoes, 
blended sometimes with curious devices, are 
placed above or on the sides of the principal 
entrances; and they are deemed by these 
superstitious people, very needful to keep off 
evil spirits, aud bring general “ good luck” 
to the owners or residents. 

On New Year’s Eve, sacrifices of rice, fruits, 
sweetmeats, and gold and silver paper, are 
made to the old year; and the ceremony of 
watching out its last, expiring moments, is 
strictly observed, in house and temple, by 
priest and people. During the entire night, 
every street and lane is thronged with pedes¬ 
trians, half wild with excitement, leaping, 
shouting, singing, beating gongs and kettle 
drums, and seemingly each determined to 
make more noise than any two of his fellows! 
But as the king of day ushers in the New 
Year’s dawn, every door is closed, streets are 
deserted, quiet repose usurps the place of the 
preceding discord, and the whole populace 
seem lulled in the embrace of somnus. 

The lapse of a few hours, however, bring 
anot her change of programme. Sedan chairs 
are in request, conveying their owners on 
visits of ceremony; tastefully clad domes¬ 
tics bear presents and congratulatory cards 
from the wealthy and noble to their friends, 
and return with similar tokens of friendship ; 
social parties assemble in public and private 
places; and as friends meet on the street, 
each joins his hands on his breast, bends his 
body forward, and thus they continue for 
several minutes, bowing and complimenting 
each other on the propitious return of this 
festal season. The laboring class amuse thera- 
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selves with processions, fireworks, and street 
music, thus spending at least three days, 
(and the wealthy, as many weeks,) before the 
ordinary routine of social life is restored and 
business resumed. 


A NEW YEAR’S PICTURE. 

BT G. H. BARITES. 


We hail thee! herald of the time 
Of snowy path and merry chime, 

And dashing team, and fnr-lined sleigh, 
Flying along the crystal way. 

Thou comest with thy wealth of joy. 
Unmingled with the gross alloy 
Of care that drives the world along; 

Thon bringest mirth, and hope, and song. 

The aged greet thee with a smile. 

For, gracefully, thy hours beguile 
Away the shadows that enfold 
Our lives, when we are growing old. 

Ripe manhood hails thee, happy morn. 

For with thy birth is courage born; 

Thou bringest hope and strength anew 
For heart and hand the whole year through. 
But unto childhood, glad New Year, 

Thy dawning brings the blithest cheer; 

Thy promised gifts delight his eyes 
For days before December dies. 

The while the crackling frost-bells ring 
The old year’s farewell ting-a-ling, 

The little ones throughout the land 
Lie dreaming joys from New Year's hand. 
And long before the faintest line 
Of morning pencils tallest pine. 

On mountain peak, or cloudlet high, 

Upon the canvass of the sky, 

Ten thousand eyes, that cannot sleep. 

Are watching for the earliest peep 
Of daylight on the chamber walls 
Of cottage homes and marble halls. 

Ten thousand pairs of little feet 
Can hardly brook the cosy sheet 
That hides them in its fleecy fold, 

From biting frost and pinching cold. 

Bright dreams, that budded in the night. 
Are blossoming in the dawning light. 

And many a fluttering heart is wild. 

With the golden hopes that blest the child. 
E're long a pattering on the floor, 

An opening of the chamber door; 

Hurrah 1 in voices thrilling clear. 

From merry tongues, “Happy New Year." 
And every upturned, wistful face. 

Pleads for a kiss, with such sweet grace, 
That rough and bearded lips bend low, 

The seal of happiness to bestow. 

O, now the romping glee and shout. 

Which drown the whistling wind without! 
The bird-like song, and silvery ring 
Of laughter on the morning's wing. 

While every corner, shelf, and nook, 

With eagerljr-expectant look. 


Is searched until some new-found toy 
Explodes another mine of joy. 

Now Harry, studious Harry, spies, 

Pride of his heart, a gilt-edged prize; 

And Will, the merriest 'mongst his mates. 
Pounces upon a pair of skates. 

Sweet, blue-eyed Bessie's hands unfold. 
With tremulous touch, a ring of gold; 

While Nellie, petling of the nest. 

Finds “ Dolly " in her stocking prest. 

The gay canaries louder sing. 

Gray Tabby purrs her offering, 

And Ponto pricks his nervous ear. 

And barks a welcome to the year. 

Blest is the home with crowning bliss. 
Whose New Year's morn hath scene like this, 
Of peace and love the certain proof, 

In marble hall, 'neath cottage roof. 


A DISCOVERY. 

BY ALTA GRANT. 


One day last summer, we went with a party 
of friends to visit our nurseryman—a ruddy- 
faced, genial Englishman, who had often in¬ 
vited us to come and take a look at his gar¬ 
den. A ride of two miles over Jersey sands, 
and with a sudden turn in the road, we found 
ourselves in an oasis—wide walks bordered 
with evergreens; rare vines trailing over 
porch and trellis; hundreds of young trees 
waiting to be transplanted ; a conservatory 
filled with all sorts of lovely flowers; and 
high against the sunny side of the house, a 
pear tree trained in the English fashion,bear¬ 
ing over twenty varieties of fruit. We were 
altogether taken by surprise, for who would 
have believed it possible for anyone to make 
these “waste places” of New Jersey yield 
such a harvest of beauty ? 

But within doors a still greater surprise 
awaited us. A friend, who was acquainted 
with the family, had whispered that the gen¬ 
tlemanly nurseryman was something of an 
artist—one might have guessed it after see¬ 
ing his garden—and when we had sufficient¬ 
ly feasted our eye6 on trees and flowers, we 
made bold to ask for a glimpse of his pictures. 
He was too busy just then to go with us, 
but his daughter, a blooming, little, English 
lassie, at once led the way to the parlor, 
which seemed to be both an art gallery and 
a storeroom ; for under a large painting 
by Turner, stood a barrel of fruit ready for 
market. Between the windows, hung a lit¬ 
tle gem by one of the Morans, and on the op¬ 
posite side of the room, a portrait of a lady, 
(painted, we were told, by the nurseryman 
himself,) the wife of Haydon ; of whom, it 
seems, he was once a pupil. Several other 
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pieces from his own brush hung round the 
room, each one a study of itself; but the pic¬ 
ture that most interested us was a piece of 
“ needle work,” a copy of Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds’ “ Sleeping Girl.” 

I am no lover of needle pictures. In this 
age of chromos and engravings, it seems a 
waste of time and eyesight. But this one 
had such an interesting history, that I could 
not resist jotting it down for the readers of 
The Little Corporal ; not in the hope that 
any of them will be led to try their hand at 
this kind of art, but as an example of perse¬ 
vering industry crowned with success. Years 
ago, in England, a little girl, too poor to buy 
canvas and worsteds, was in the habit of gath¬ 
ering up the bits of wool that caught on the 
brambles and hedges, and after dyeing them 
with roots and berries, spun them for her 
needle. Scraps of cioth picked up about the 
shop doors served for canvas, and now and 
then a bright-colored bit of picture from the 
same source furnished a pattern. With this 
small stock of materials, the little maiden 
“set up” business, and soon acquired such 
skill that wealthy people began to notice 
her work. Better materials were supplied, 
though she insisted on still coloring her own 
wools, and through the influence of some of 
her new friends, she gained access to the pic¬ 
ture galleries, with permission to copy at 
her pleasure. Working on, steadily and care¬ 
fully, improving her one talent to the utmost, 
the time came when the little cottage could 
no longer hold either the pictures or the 
visitors; for, at the age of twenty, this artist 
of the needle had worked a hundred pieces. 
With these she opened a gallery, which was 
patronized by all the nobility, and Queen 
Victoria herself became her pupil in needle 
work. The proceeds of the exhibitions made 
a fine income and raised the family from 
poverty to affluence. 

At her death, sixty years later, she willed to 
her royal pupil whichever picture she might 
see fit to select. After the queen had made 
her choice, the French emperor purchased, 
at a large price, the piece that pleased him 
best; and the rest were disposed of at a 
public sale. And thus our English friend 
gained possession of the “ Sleeping Girl,” 
which is said to be a faithful copy of the 
original picture. 

So we came home, feeling that we had 
found a treasure in the wilderness, and won¬ 
dering if we, too, might not learn to spin 
golden threads from the bits gathered by the 
wayside, and to weave, from the coarse and 
common things of life, living pictures that 
shall be “ a joy forever.” 
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IT IS PITIFUL! 

We are sorry to see that “Gift Enter¬ 
prises” and “Gift Concerts” and “Lotte¬ 
ries” of every kind are becoming as plenty 
as blackberries. Everywhere we see then* 
flaming advertisements. Millions of dollars 
must be-spent in this silly kind of business, 
or the swindlers would grow tired and quit it. 

We trust there are few among our readers 
so foolish as to spend their money for tickets 
In these “enterprises,” but for fear there 
may be even a few such, we feel called upon 
to lift up a warning voice. Only one person 
in forty thousand ever wins any money by 
investing in them. They are nearly always 
controlled and operated by swindlers, and 
even when they are managed by men having 
any pretensions to honesty, very few of the 
ticket holders ever get any returns for their 
investments. 

But then these enterprises are not only 
silly and unprofitable to the ticket buyers ; 
they are degrading and wicked, and therefore 
should not be countenanced by honest peo¬ 
ple. Horace Greeley once wrote some very 
sensible articles for The Little Corporal, 
one of which contained a sentence that has 
been quoted a great many times. It was 
this : 

“The darkest day in any man’s earthly 
career, is that wherein he fancies that there 
is some easier way of gaining a dollar than 
by squarely earning it. * * * His pros¬ 
pects of winning in the long run are misera- 
able enough.” 

There is no truth relating to this world, 
that the people of this age, old and young, 
need more to have brought home to them, 
than this truth spoken by Mr. Greeley. This 
desire to gain a doUar easier than by “ squarely 
earning it ,” is one of the greatest causes of 
villainy that exists in our age and country. 
It is what incites people to patronize these 
swindling “Gift Concerts,” “Enterprises,” 
and Lotteries, as well as other gambling and 
dishonest schemes. It corrupts our system 
of politics and legislation. It fills our prisons 
ana wrecks the lives of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people. If we could, by any word 
of our.", impress on the minds of our Corpo¬ 
ral readers the truth spoken by Mr. Greeley, 
as quoted above, we should think ourselves 
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most happy. Better gain your livelihood by 
the hardest kind of honest work, than to 
live at ease on the fruits of bribery and cor¬ 
rupt practices, or by gaming, lotteries, or 
any other kind of dishonesty. Let our boys, 
especially, remember this, and act accord¬ 
ingly, and you will, by and by, learn to thank 
The Corporal for the advice, and besides 
that, you will find yourselves richer in both 
character and money, for following it. 


OUR SERIAL. 

44 The Hard-Fought Battle,” Mrs. Lucia 
Chase Bell’6 new story, which is begun in 
this number of our magazine, is to run 
through six numbers, that is, until the end 
of the twelfth volume, in June. The author 
is well known to all our former readers. She 
has writen for us frequently during the past 
four years and a half, and we have always 
counted her short stories among the most 
lucious morsels on our literary table. They 
have always possesed a simplicity and nat¬ 
uralness alike rare and delightful. Mrs. 
Bell is one of the youngest writers on our 
list. It has been such a short time since she 
was really a little girl, among the children, 
that it is not hard tor her to remember what 
children like, and her stories interest the 
older folks as much as they do the youngest 
ones, and that gives juvenile literature a 
double value. We are sure all will be pleas¬ 
ed w ith “ The Hard-Fought Battle.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Any books noticed or advertised in The Little 
Corporal, will be sent by us, by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. _ 

We have quite a list of books to be noticed in 
this number. We are sorry they did not come in 
earlier, as many of them are only received at the 
last moment before we close our pages, render¬ 
ing nothing more than a hasty examination 
possible. 

S. C. Griggs & Co. send us from the publishing 
house of Leavitt & Allen Bros., New York, three 
companion books, I CAN’T. I CAN, and I’LL 
TRY, and three others from the same publishers, 
BY AND BY, I FORGOT, and I DIDN'T HEAR. 
These six books are handsomely printed and 
bound, and nicely illustrated. You can easily 
ness what they are like, as the titles give very 
road hints at their contents—a good thing for 
titles to do. About 220 pages, 12mo each. 

The American Tract Society, Chicago Branch, 
send us, from the publishing house of D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston, the following: 

HOURS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION ; trans¬ 
lated from the German. 

A most beautiful book of 356 12mo pages, on 
tinted paper. The appearance of the nook and 
the table of contents are in keeping with the title. 

LUTE FALCONER. 362 Pages, 12mo. 
HESTER’S HAPPY SUMMER. 282 Pages, 12mo. 
ONE YEAR OF MY LIFE. 320 Pages. 12mo. 

8HORT COMINGS AND LONG GOINGS. 269 
Pages, 12mo. 

The above-named four books belong to Lo¬ 
th rop's $500'prize series. In printing, binding 
and illustration they are exceedingly creditable, 
and Lothrop & Co. are establishing a reputation 
that almost prompts us to recommend any book 


from their press. We trust that they may issue 
no book that will spoil that good reputation. 

The Western News Co. send the following, 
from Roberts & Bro., of Boston ; 

EVENING AMUSEMENT; with twenty scissors- 

£ icture illustrations, by Paul Konewka. A 
■anslation from the German. An exceedingly 
entertaining book for the smaller children. 
150 pages. 

PUCKS NIGHTLY PRANKS; with similar il¬ 
lustrations by the same artist. Funny and 
cute. 

TONY AND PUSS: with twenty illustrations 
by Frolich. Translated from the French. This 
book has pleased our little people very much. 
Tony is a smaller specimen of our Tommv 
Bancroft 

80NGS OF SEVEN; In cheap paper cover but 
very nicely gotten up and illustrated. Price 
only 20 cents. 

These samples of Roberts Bros, books are on 
a par with their other publications; all creditable, 
even delightful. This is another firm which is 
making a good name, which we are told on good 
authority Is *■ rather to be chosen than great 
riches.” Their business manager, Mr. Niles, 
has had much to do in establishing and main¬ 
taining the enviable reputation of the house. 

GOOD STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Selected from "Good Words for the Young.” 
Published by J. B. Lippencott & Co. A good 
book. 175 large pages. 

THE ELEMENTS OF TACHYGRAPHY. By 
David Philip Lindbley. Published by Otis 
Clap, Boston. A text book for the study of 
short hand writing. 

The system taught is very highly recommend- 
to us. as of great use to professional, literary, 
and business people. All our young people 
would be greatly interested and amplv repaid by 
giving some attention to this very important art. 

THE RAPID WRITER, a quarterly pamphlet 
devoted to this same art, is a useftil publication, 
costing 50 cents a year, or 15 cents a number. 
Write for it to D. P. Lindsley, Mendon, Mass.; 
or to D. Kimball, box 127, Chicago, Ill. 

And now we have purposely left till the last, 
MR. BLAKE’S WALKING STICK, by our old 
friend, EbwABD Eggleston. Published by 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, Chicago. A beauti¬ 
ful Christmas story. Just such a story as Edward 
Eggleston would write, and that is praise enough. 
If Mr. E. would only give himself to the work, 
(and he will for aught we know,) he would be¬ 
come another Hans Andersen. Perhaps it will 
be better for him to be Edward Eggleston. The 
beautiful dedication, “ to little Sfverhair,” sug¬ 
gested to our Mrs. Miller a poem which is in this 
number of The Little Corporal. “ Mr. Blake's 
Walking Stick ” costs 25 cents. 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY. 

(See Page 84 this Number.) 

Winter Sports.— It was school time, and Dash 
stood at the door waiting for his brave little passenger. 
He always took Rosy to school on her little sled, and 
he lust liked the fun. To pay him for his kindness, 
Eddie often took Dash to ride on the ice. when he 
went skating. Dash thought this was grand. The 
first thing in the morning vou would hear, “ Hurrah, 
boys! now for u ride.” And away would go Eddie 
and the dog for a ride down the hill. Dash went along 
to draw tbo sled up the hill. That’s worth having a 
dog for. Dogs generally want all the fun wlthont the 
work, something like boys. So they always let Ihtsh 
take his turn with the rest. He deserved it, because 
he was a useful dog ; only dogs don’t always get what 
they deserve. But Dash couldn’t steer very straight, 
and so, once In a while, he upset his train, and lost 
out all on board. But be always palled up all right, 
ready for another start W. 0 C. 
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Here is a letter from a little boy who lives a 
very, very long way from here. Get out your 
maps and I'll tell you where his home is. Tarn 
to the map of Turkey in Asia. Now find Con¬ 
stantinople; then find the " scale of miles," and 
measure three hundred and fifty miles east from 
Constantinople, and fifty miles south from the 
coast of the Black Sea. There is a town named 
Marsovan, and there is an American Missionary 
station. The little boy who writes this letter is 
a child of one of the missionaries there. Perhaps 
he will write to ub again, sometime, and tell us 
something about the native boys and girls there. 
That is what we would like. But you may read 
his letter: 

Marsovan, Sept. 10, 1870. 

"Dear Prudy : I am a little boy not quite eight 
yeans old, and I want to write and thank yon for 
sending me Toe Little Corporal. I like it 
very much indeed, and I like to read the letters 
in Prudy’s Pocket. My papa has translated a 
little story from the Turkish, and I send it to 
yon, so you can see what kind of reading the 
children have in this country. I am your affec¬ 
tionate little friend, Freddy Herrick." 

THE OLD MAN AND HIS DONKEY. 

A TURKISH STORY. 

A simple-minded old man was once leading his 
donkey by the reins In the road. As he was leading 
him along, a couple of thieves saw him, and planned 
to steal the donkey. 8o one of them came up behind 
the poor old man. and, carefully loosening the bridle 
from the donkey** head, slipped it on his own head, 
while the other turned the donkey round and made 
off with him. The fellow with the bridle on went a 
little way, until his comrade with the donkey was out 
of sightT when he suddenly stopped. The poor old 
man looked back to see what had happened to his 
donkey, that he didn't come along. Wnat was his 
amazement to see that the donkey nad taken on the 
appearance of a man. 

What’s thi* ? Who arc yon ?” he asked. 

The fellow took off the bridle from his head, and, 
kissing the old man's hand, said, “ Sir, till now, I have, 
to be sure, served you. I have eaten a great deni or 
your barley and straw, and drunk your water. But It 
seems you have had your due. and, thank God, I have 
the good luck of being a man again.” Then he told 
him now he had been a man at first, but had one day 
vexed his mother, and his mother cursed him, upon 
which he had changed form and assumed the appear¬ 
ance of a donkey; and then said, “It is clear my 
mother** corse has been fulfilled, so now good by to 
you." 

The poor old man replied, ** There is no newer or 
Strength but In God, the exalted, the glorious/’ (a pious 


Mussulman expression in Arabic). “ Be off with you, 
my son; may God give you peace. I am glad you was 
a man, but you have left me without a donkey.” 

The next day the thieves brought the donkey to the 
market, and put him up for sale at auction. At 
the same time the old man went to provide himself 
with another donkey. He saw and recognized his old 
donkey, and whispered in his ear, “\ou miserable 
scamp, how quickly you've vexed your mother again.” 
And then went ana bought another donkey. 


"Winnigene" sends a list of thirty words 
made from the letters contained in the word cor¬ 
poral. Who can do better? 

NOV 5 INDIANA PORTER. CO. dEAR PRU- 
dy. i. AM. A. BOy. 10. yEARS. OLd. i HAVE. A. 
LITTLE. BROTHER. 2. yEARS. OLD. AND. 5. 
SISTERS, i. TAKE. THE. LITTLE. CORPORAL, 
i LiKE. iT VERy. MUCH, i HAVE. NOT. TAKEN 
iT. quiTE. A. vEar. i. REAd. iN. THE. COR¬ 
PORAL. THAT. i. COULd. gEt. THE. CORPO¬ 
RAL. ANd. FESTIVAL. FOR. $1.80. ANd. i 
THOuT. i. wOuLd. SENd. yOU. PLEASE. sENd. 
JtE. THE. STEEL. ENGRAVING. oF. LInCOLn. 
ANd. TAd. THIS. iS. THE. FIRST. lettEr. i. 
EVER. TRiEd. TO wRiTE. PUT. THiS. IN. 
yOUR POCKET. ANd. iN- THE. CORPORAL. 

GOOd BYE-EARNEST F. SHtNABARGER. 

W r ESTViLE. IS. THE. POSTOFFiCE WEST- 
ViLLE. iNdiANA. 

And so, there it is. Master Earnest. Your first 
letter, Just as you wrote it. How do you like it? 
The Corporal says he wishes all who write letters, 
among the older folks, would do as well. 

“Dear Prudy: I have just been reading some 
of the letters from The Little Corporal. I just 
think they arc splendid. I haven't written to 
you fora longtime. 1 want to tell you the reason. 
It was not because I did not think of you, but it 
was because I did not have time. Mamma has 
been sick for two months, and pa and brother 
have had the chills. Do you ever have the chills 
in Chicago? Annie Glascock." 

Not much, in Chicago. 

Decatur, lit. “Dear Prudy: Pa gave me a 
little black colt. It came on my birthday this 
year, when I was eleven years old. I call her 
l Topsy,’ because she is so black and cunning. 
My Sister Frankie has a nice little ponv, too, 
named ‘ Cossette.’ Frankie and I milk the 
cow's, and make butter to sell, in partnership, 
I like to milk. I am going to take part of my 
butter money and send for Thin Little Corpo¬ 
ral for my Brother Abbe. I want the nice, 
new Corporals to put on his plate Christmas. 
He will think Santa Claus dia it, you know. 
Brother Charlie, Sister Frankie, and I have each 
taken The Corporal a year, and now it is 
Abbe's turn, Winnie." 


Blooming dale, M ich. “Dear Prudy: I have 
been sick about ten weeks. I have jnst got so I 
can sit up some. I am not ten years old. I never 
was very well, and I never went to school but 
very little. I can’t write very good, and I don't 
know' as you can read this. 1 am going to send 
$1.50 to get The Corporal with. It was a pres¬ 
ent to me this year, and I love it so much that I 
think I can’t get along without it. I have a ma, 
and a grandpa, and a dear little sister, Minnie ; 
my pa was killed in the army. We have got three 
canary birds and a darling kitty. Next time I 
will tell you about my Tittle cousin. Prudy, 
please put this in your pocket, and I will send 
you some pressed leaves. Epfie R." 

Darkevilk. Afo. "DearPrudy: My little boy 
Pearl fell from the fence and broke his right arm. 
Can never use it any more. He is a gentle-faced. 
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bright-eyed boy, eleven years old, loving books 
and: pictures more than all things else. He reads 
The Little Corporal to us at night, and the 
dear letters first of all. Won’t some of the good 
flag bearers in your ranks write to him. He is 
onlisting names for the next year’s march. 

Pearl Hunt, (by his mother).” 

Here is another letter from far, tar away. It 
comes to us by way of Constantinople, and is 
dated 

Oroomiah, Persia. “My Dear Prudy: I am 
11 years old. I live far away in Persia. My name 
is Freddie. I do not have as many books to 
read as you do in America. I thank you very 
much for sending us The Little Corporals. I 
like them very much. They do not come very 
regularly, because they come in boxes, so we 
read them over and over many times, and the 
stories are always new and interesting. In this 
country where we live, people are very cruel. A 
few days ago a man was blown from the mouth 
of a cannon. When we went to ride, toward 
evening, we saw pieces of his body lying on the 
ground. I am afraid my letter will be too long, 
•o I will stop. Good by, from Freddie. 1 1 

So you see The Corporal shines in the dark 
places, in the uttermost parts of the earth. We 
take it for granted that this Freddie is a mission¬ 
ary boy, though he doesn’t say so. May God 
bless Freddie, and keep him always good and 
true. 

Charleston , S. C. “Dear Prudy : I have been 
taking your magazine for a year, and I think it 
very good. I am a Georgian, but 1-cow live in 
the “old Palmetto State.” I wish that you 
would put your picture in the magazine, so that 
the children might see it. The picture stories 
are very pretty, and I look for them every month 
when the magazine comes. But good by, 

Hugh.” 

Blair , Neb. “Dear Prudy: I am a little girl, 
and live on a farm in Nebraska. I raised beans 
to get The Corporal. We all like it so much 
we could not do without it. I never wrote a let¬ 
ter for your pocket before, but will write again 
if this one finds its way to your pocket. Good 
by. Exmt R.” 

Bennetts Comers , 0 “Dear Prudy: 1 am 
eleven years old. I want to answer the question 
that boy asks about measuring the earth. Please 
tell him that if he will measure any round object 
he will find that the distance through or across 
it will be one third of the distance around it: 
or, as we say at school, the diameter is one third 
of the circumference. Mart E. C. 1 * 

Ellsworth, Nevada. “My Dear Prudy: I am 
nine years old. This is my third trip to San 
Francisco. My father lives in Chicago. I have 
two very pretty aunts there; their names are 
Helen and Alice. I am here with grandma and 
Aunty Thorn. We have no school here. My 
grandma teaches me my books, and aunty teaches 
me writing. I have only taken a few lessons, and 
they say it is hard work to teach one boy alone. 
They say this is a wild part of Nevada, in a 
cafion near the ShosbOne range of mountains. 
It is a rich mining district callea Mammoth. The 
people of the town are all talking of this town 
going on. Capt. Knapp says there are fortunes 
here for all, ii Mr. Smith comes with the money. 
There is a ten-stamp mill here, waiting for money 
to run it. We are 6,200 feet above the level of 
the sea. and high mountains above us. I have a 
little girl Mona, named Adah, in Chicago, who 
sends me The Corporal sometimes. I like to 


read it. We have a tribe of Indians called Piutes. 
They sit around our doors and say “Hogadie,” 
meaning hungry; they stay on top of the 
mountains. Douglass H.” 

“Dear Prudy: In reply to Anna’s letter, I 
give you this answer: Beethoven was born at 
Bonn, in the western part of Prussia, Germany, 
situated on the River Rhine, about half way be¬ 
tween Cologne and Coblentz. His birthday is 
celebrated on account of his being one of the 
greatest composers of instrumental music. 

Mary K. Fox.” 

Eugene City , Oregon. “Dear Prudy : I am a 
little girl nine years old. I wrote one letter be¬ 
fore, but you didn’t put it in your pocket. I have 
taken the paper four years, and I mean to stick 
to it as long as there is a button on his uniform^ 
I have the sweetest kitten in the world. She 
will shake hands with me, and when I ask her 
if she wants her dinner, she will say, ‘Yes, 
m-a-a-a-m.’ Annie R.” 

Millie Greenman writes: 

“I have a little brother six years old; and if 
you want to know what kind of a boy he is, lust 
think of Tommy Bancroft, and yon will have him 
exactly. He likes to hear about Tommy best of 
anything in The Corporal” 

Stillwater , Minn. “Dear Corporal : I have 

i ust been wanting to write to you and tell you 
iow much I love your Little Corporal I have 
been taking it nearly three years. The more I 
take it the more I love it. I have a brother in 
Chicago, and he knows where you live. I came 
home from school and founa The Corporal 
waiting for me on the sofa, and I was so glad I 
didn’t Know what to do. If I go to Chicago, to 
see my brother, I will come ana see you. Iwon- 
der if Prudy will put this in her pocket I am 
trying to love God and be a Christian. For fear 
my letter is too long I bid you good by. 

Willie L.” 

Galesburg , Iowa. “Dear Prudy : I am a little 
girl nine years old, and this is the third year I 
nave taken The Corporal. I earned the money 
myself to pay for it. I cannot write very well, 
so I got ma to write to Mr. Sewell for me. I have 
got a little brother, Willie, and we have got two 
pet pigeons named Rob and Robett. 1 think 
Candace would be a pretty name for Hattie's 
little sister, as she could call her the pet name of 
Candy, which I think is the sweetest name I 
know' of. I think it would be nice for the little 
boys and girls that write to Prudy’s Pocket to 
write to each other once in a w hile. Don’t you? 
Good by, dear Prudy. Adella.” 


St. Johns bury. VI. “Dear Prudy : My sister 
takes The Little Corporal, and we both like it 
very much. I used to have a white kitty. She 
had light blue eyes. Her fur was three inches 
long, and 1 called her Woolly. I had her when 
she was a very small kitty, and I was a very 
small girl. She died the day after last thanks¬ 
giving. I have a brother who lives in Chicago, 
and if I ever go there 1 mean to go and see you. 

Annie.” 

“Dear Prudy : Our little Frank is very fond of 
salt fish. One evening, as he was going to 
bed, his father brought some in to be washed. 
He was kneeling down to say his prayers, and 
said them in tnis manner: ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
if I should die before I get any salt fish In 
the morning, I pray the Lord my soul to keep.’ 
Your friend, Lizzie Lance. 1 
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THE VOWEL GAME. 


Several have written us that some of the vowel 
articles we have published have contained de¬ 
partures from the rales. It is true there have 
been some slight departures, but the game is an 
entirely new one, just invented by the Corporal, 
and it takes some time to get it properly started. 
The best we have been able to do, has been to 
pablish the best paragraphs received in response 
to oar call. Those containing violations of the 
rules will not be entitled to prizes, and, as the 
game becomes better undertsood, we will receive 
more and better articles in competition. Even 
now the articles are becoming better and better 
every week. Those printed in December were 
very much better than any in previous numbers. 
We now have others that are still better, and 
•o we expect they will continue to improve. We 
cannot suppose that an article written with only 
one vowel will be quite so intelligent, or read 
quite so smoothly as one where a writer can use 
all the vowels, but we do expect to be able to 
print some articles that will be decidedly credit¬ 
able to both the writers and The Corporal. 
The object is, of course, to afford harmless and 
profitable amusement, and to produce literary 
curiosities. Our patrons are taking hold of 
it with decided Interest. That interest is widen¬ 
ing and deepening, and many arc writing to 
thank us for the Invention, and to take a part in 
it The prizes now offered, ($10 on each vowel 
for the best and longest article,) which are to be 
competed for until February 1st, will probably 
be followed by another set of prizes. Several 
persons have sent very long ana very senseless 
articles. All must remember that length is not 
the only merit required. A short but sensible 
and intelligent article will stand a better chance 
for a prize than a long and silly one. Abbrevia¬ 
tions, as Mr., Mrs., etc., cannot be allowed, be¬ 
cause the words for which they stand would be 
ruled out. Those who write on the vowel “ a,” 
will also please remember that we cannot any 
longer allow the use of the word “ that," in place 
of the words " who," or “ which." If possible, 
your sentences should be strictly grammatical. 

The prizes will be paid to the writers who send 
ut the best^ most intelligent , and longest articles 
or stories, containing only one vowel each, using 
w and yonly at the beginning of a word or syl¬ 
lable. Please do not send us any vowel articles 
ahorter than those we have printed on the same 
Towel, unless yours are better. In that case we 


will l>e glad to have them, especially if they are 
both sensible and humorous. 

We give below a story with live chapters, one 
chapter to each vowel. It is quite ingenious. 
The writer of it says, “ We have had much enter¬ 
tainment with the game, and no little profit. 
We have made it useful to all in the hou*e who 
could write ; the younger ones helping by hunt¬ 
ing out words and making an easier game for 
them in that way. It quickens the memory, and 
gives freedom in conversation, because of the 
many words freshened up in memory. We all 
thank you for it, and most heartily for The Cor¬ 
poral. which all watch for and eagerly wel¬ 
come. 

The life of 

jAmEs JOHN bUng, 

(Familiarly known os Jimmy John Bung;) in five 
chapters. 

chapter a. 

Jack had a grand bazaar. Tall Jack, an Armagh 
lad, had cash and a grand bazaar at Alhamar. At that 
bazaar Jack had Lapland stags, Sahara palms. Malta 
cats. Pampas grass, Candahar afghaus, Sana sand. 
Barca caps. Karnah asps, Trafalgar naval charts, Bag¬ 
dad sacks, Madras rattans, Japan fans, Carrara casts. 
Savannah shad, Caraccas talc, Falkland salt, Chatham 
rat traps. Xahant crabs, clams, and black bans, Banca 
arrack, Java mats, Arkansas flats, Havanna bananas, 
Panama hats, Astrachan caps, Nangtchang rats, 
Madagascar spar, Matanzos yams, Ashland hams, an 
Ava brahma, and an abracadabra charm, a grand Al¬ 
hambra slab, and a “ Ballad Star .”a lass that glads all 
Alhamar. That abracadabra was a schnapps can's 
stamp murk. 

ABRACADABRA 

BKACADABR 

RACADAB 

A C A D A 
CAD 
A 

SCHNAPPS. 

Alas! Jack had at that bazaar that schnapps can. 
That schnapps can attacks Jack, and Jack's cash, and 
all that Jack had at that bazaar. Rat traps, rats, and 
stags, fans and rattans, charts and casks, mate, flats, 
cats, and hats, yams, hams, and clams. Savannah slisd 
and Havanna bananas. At last that abracadabra 
schnapps can’s stamp mark was all that Jack had. 
Jack, sans bazaar and sans cash, asks that Alhamar 
star’s hand, and that lass grant* that hand. Jack 
starts a farm, and has grand plans. Alas 1 man plans, 
Satan mars man's plans. 

210 words, 318 a’s, and no other vowel. 

CHAPTER E. 

Jem icedn EsteUe. 

Slender Jem weds the gentle Estelle, settles. He 
delves, she gets herbs, sets bect-scts, red peppers, 
weeds, seeks fennel, presses cheese, feeds the. geese, 
never neglects tho hens’ nests, detects the ferrets, 
fetches tresh eggs. When Jem needs her help, she 
tends the sheep. They seek her. they bless her steps. 
The gentle sheep bless tho gentle shepherdess. Jem 
erets them shelter, fetches them feed. He settles the 
bees, he threshes. Blessed seems the tenement where 
they rest, the dell, the fresh well. There wrens nestle, 
there gentle breezes bend the beech trees, the pendent 
elms. There wee pledges greet them. Yet the serpent 
entered Eden, the tempter entered the blessed tene¬ 
ment. Reckless men seek Jem. Estelle's gentleness 
less, yet less, effects. These tender verses express her 
wretchedness* 

The blessed vesper bell slept. 

The pendent ferns were green. 

When we were wedded here Jem, 

Where gentle deeds beseem. 

Sere seem these pendent ferns, Jem, 

Deep knells the vesper bell. 

The reckless revellers tempt thee hence, 
Where gentle deeds repel. 

These reckless revellers tempt Jem, he neglects the 
tenement, he deserts Estelle, the blessed rest, the fera- 
deckcd dell. He tempts the deep, ho seeks the green 
gem whence he went. 

256 words, S23 e’s, and no other vowel. 

CHAPTER I. 

Jim distils gin. 

Slim Jim distils Irish gin, prints big prints. This 
printing, with this distilling in big stills, brings Jim 
K Irish Tint.” It Is In Jim's Dig prints, “King wills 
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Fritz drinks Mim’s gin.” “Jim’s gin is milk mild.” 
“Jim'* gin kills chills.” “Chili drinks Jim’s gin.” 
“Mississippi drinks Jim’s gin.” “Flgi drinks Jim’s 

§ ln.” Irish wits sing his gin.” “British big fish 
rink his illicit drink. Jim fills big ships with his 

^ in. Jim drinks this impish drink, tuii 
ng. — H| •• " “ “ 

shi fi 

lng King WnVVFritz.Tf King wTli^FrYu drinks Jim’s 

’ ... -- ln r ..„ ..... 


tills illicit distil¬ 


ling. This gin slips Jim’s high stilts, sinks his big 
ships, sinks ills mill. It l* sinking Mississippi, Flit, 
Chili. British cits, Irish wits, Irish slnglsts; ft is sink¬ 
ing King Will’s Fritz, If King Will's Fritz drinks Jim’s 
gin. Jim sits drinking in his mill, his wits whirling; 
big, fighting, fiddling, tippling, grinning wights sit 
drinking wltn him. His bright, Irish wit. which is his 
birthright, is (limning. His wrinkling chin, Ids thin¬ 
ning, livid lips, his limping limbs, will wlsp-stlll, mills, 
ships rising, sinking ln his blinding sight, mind him 
his mind’s bright light is filming. StRl Jim in this 
grim plight win sit drinking, drinking, drinking Irish 
gin. 

194 words; 250 i’a, and no other vowel. 


THE ALPHABET SENTENCE. 

The prize offered for a respectably-intelligcnt 
sentence, that shall contain all the letters of the 
alphabet, no one repeated, and no abbreviations, 
has called ont a good deal of competition. It is ts 
puzzle, truly, and many declare that suck a thing 
cannot be accomplished. Maybe they are right, 
but lets keep on trying a little longer. We give 
below a few samples of the attempts that come 
nearest. What do you think ? Are cither of 
these “respectably intelligentLet’s see if 
we can't do better. 

Grum John Vlq Scwybdz kept flax. 

Jennie W of Iowa. 


chapter o. 

Holdl hold! John, 

Oh! Long John, good son, hold! hold! From mom 
to noon grog stops comfort, from moon to noon robs. 
O, lost son : grog took bonds, took gold, took “odd, 
old shop,” took good old cot, stock, ox, flocks. No 
gold, no odd old shop, no song, no cot. no flocks; cold, 
old, poor, O, John, stop grog. Grog's thorns, rocks, 
bogs, worms. Grog costs worlds of good. Grog’s 
hogs* food. Grog’s no port for storms. Grog mocks 
strong strong lords. O, bold north boy! O, strong son 
of O’Connor’s sod, stop grog. Lost! lost 1 lost 1 

97 words, 112 o’s, ane no other vowel. 

chapter u. 

Hum cuts Bung's Urn. 

Curs snuff Bung, duns cuff, chums cut, churls push, 
huff, bluff, spurn Bung. Rum cuts Bung’s urn. 

17 words, 17 u’s, and no other vowel. 


MORAL. 


Bann schnapps cans; let beer be; spill spirits: stop 
grog; shun rum. K. and Y., of Philadelphia. 


We intended to give several other vowel 
articles this month, as we have several good 
ones, but our space is all taken up. 


Zyph McGlerq, fix Bowdvat’s Junk. 

Blanchie T. Kino, of Iowa. 
Phlegm dwarft Job Vynxtz quick. 

Jodie L. Atkins, of Georgia. 
Pady Qurk, fling Jem Schwvtz* box. 

Theo. H. Mack, of Illinois. 
Jump, Fritz, why vex bad Scog Kqln. 

Lilt Adams, of Indiana. 
FrovdJ, bag Whemptz’s quick lynx. 

Willie D. Beoo, of Ohio. 
Schwartz Ktngjupvq bled my fox. 

Joskphine T. Qutxby, of Ohio. 

L. T. S., of Minnesota, wants to know if there 
are any single words in our language which con¬ 
tain all the vowels ln regnlar order. Who can 
send a word of that kind? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMA, ETC., DEV. No. 

No. 21.— Enigma.— Carl; potato; peel, Le pel t Cor¬ 
poral, nickname of Napoleon I.; English, “The Little 
Corporal.” No. 22—M'Uimorphosed Deities.—1. Mer¬ 
cury ; 2, Diana; 8, Plutus; 4, Minerva; 5, Jupiter; 6, 
Proserpine; 7, Osiris; 8, Neptune; 9, Pluto; 10, Pegasus. 


No. 1 .—A PICTURjE STORY.— Winter Sports. 
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51?” All articles ia “Tiik Littlk Coiu*obal” are 
written especially for it, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friends limy copy 
Into tlielr papers. If they will, in every case, give credit 
to Tiik Little Corpokal. Tills notice is Inserted be¬ 
cause luany articles have been copied without credit. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston banks are best for large sums, made payable to 
the order of e>E WELL <k MILLER. 

Post Othae money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat. In all the cities, and in many of tho 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
tlie best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to us without any hm. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained, Observe 
ttxe Registry fee as well as postage, must be jxtid in 
ttamps, at the ottice where the letter is mailed, or It 
will De liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Buy and afir the slump* both for postage amt registry, 
put in the money and mol the letter in the presence qf 
the master, and take his receipt for it. Letters sent 
In this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending one dollar and a half or less, 
you may send greenbacks at our risk; where more 
than that sum Is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal Is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine Is received. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

Push on with your clubs. We are now 
•ending out many beautiftil Premiums for 
Clubs Sent us from all over the laud. 

Now is the best time to raise Clubs. See 
the Premium List on another page. 


“ HAPPY NEW YEAR I” 

Wc are in time to wish all our readers a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year I 
May they be the happiest you have over 
known, and may the smile of our Father in 
Heaven go with you all through the beauti¬ 
ful year of 1871. 

O, how much American Boys and Girls 
have to be thankful for. The kingdoms of 
the old world arc being rocked and shaken 
with wars and rumors of wars; but here in 
this bright and beautiful land, we have rest 
and peace. The perils and dangers of our 
war of regeneration are past, and we are 
rapidly recovering from its sad effects. As 
the green grass is covering over and hiding 
the ugliness of our earth forts and the plowed 
and scarred battle fields, as well as the graves 
of our beloved fallen heroes, so time and 
peace and prosperity, and God’s soothing 
love, are healing oar wounded hearts, and 
the people of this great, free nation are every 
dty, more and more, becoming one —one in 


sympathy, one in purpose, one in everything 
that makes a great and happy people. We 
will never have another civil war, and may 
God grant tliat w f e shall never have another 
foreign war. May joy aud love and peace 
and concord unite all sections and all hearts, 
more and more every day, as we inarch 
grandly forward toward the millennium’s 
dawn. So we bid good bye to 1870, so we 
welcome 1871, aud so The Corporal repeats 
the old song, “ Peace ou earth, good will to 
men!” and again he repeats his wish that 
all may have a Merry Christmas aud a Hap¬ 
py New Year. 

THE SCHOOL FESTIYAL. 

“The Little Corporal’s School Fes¬ 
tal ” was started a year ago, to supply a 
decided and long-felt want. Its mission is 
to furnish a constant supply of new, original 
Dialogues and other exercises for Sunday 
School and Day School Exhibitions, Festi¬ 
vals, Concerts, etc. That its first year has 
been a decided success, we have abundant 
evidence. Teachers and others from all over 
the country, are constantly writing us words 
of commendation and thanks for the publi¬ 
cation. We know of no periodical of a simi¬ 
lar character in the world, and, considering 
how much need there has been for it, this is 
a wonder. 

The price of The Festival Is so low, only 
fifty cents a year, that the profits on it will 
not warrant the spending of much money in 
advertising it, but notwithstanding this, it 
lias gained a very fair circulation during its 
first year. In fact, it lias paid its way, and 
that is doing well for the first year of any 
publication. 

We trust all our readers will work for the 
circulation of The Festival. Money re¬ 
ceived for subscriptions to it at the full price 
of fifty cents a year, can count on a club list 
for a premium, tbesame as that much money 
received for The Corporal. 

The Festival and Corporal are both 
sent together (they need not both be sent to 
same address, but must be ordered at the 
same time in order to secure the reduced 
rate,) for the low price of $1.80 for both. 

Be sure you take The Festival for 1871. 
We can now send the numbers for 1870, post 
paid, to any address, on receipt of fifty cts. 
They contain a beautiftil list of day aud 
Sunday-school exercises, just what you want 
for any public exhibitions or Friday-aftor- 
noon exercises; all new and fresh. The 
January number for 1871 is ready. 


When you wish a clmnsro of address, send 
your old address, as well ns the new. 
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ABOUT SENDING PREMIUMS. 

As we state elsewhere, all premiums like 
Organs, Sewing Machines, and such bulky 
articles will be sent by express, directly to 
club raisers from the factories where they 
are made, the receivers paying express 
charges. All other premiums can be deliy. 
ered free of charge at our office in Chicago. 
All engravings and books of $5.00 and less in 
price are sent post paid at our cost. Such 
other articles as can go by mail, will be mail¬ 
ed by us on receipt of sufficient stamps to 
prepay postage. All articles that need to go 
by express will be sent, as above, directly to 
the club raisers, who will pay the express 
charges. 

PREMIUM TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 

We have on hand several thousand copies 
of a pretty 6teel engraving (which wo used 
as a premium with our first year), of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln and his Son “Tad.” Size of 
sheet 9x12 inches. We are sure that there 
are a great many children who would be 
glad to have this engraving, and we offer it 
to every subscriber, whose name and $1.50 
comes to us after this number is issued, as 
long as our stock holds out. To secure the 
premium, you must ask for it when you fiend 
your subscription , and also enclose five cents 
to pay the expense of mailing. 


CONGKEG ATIONALISTS, and all others who want 
a first-class Religious Paper, may write to “ The Ad¬ 
vance," of Chicago, for sample copies of that excel¬ 
lent publication. 


UNIVERS ALISM.—Send for free specimen copy of 
the Christian Leader, a weekly Journal, published by 
the New York State Convention of UuiversalisU, and 
containing the sermons of Dr. E. H. Chapin. Address 
Publisher of Christian Leader, 1288 Broadway, New 
York City. 


SAYS A LATE ISSUE of the Philadelphia City 
Item; “ Ingenuity has been taxed to find the surest 
and most direct means of reaching the public, and the 
business man who would advertise a specialty, and get 
the greatest good out of the greatest number in the 
shortest space of time, is compelled to go to Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., of New Y'ork, for advice. Why to this 
house ? Because it is the head and front of the adver¬ 
tising business. It is prompt, methodical, and clear 
in its transactions, and possesses the confidence of all 
the houses which advertise roost." 


B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE, so long the 
standard remedy for worms In children, is of the 
greatest Importance to mothers in the care and treat¬ 
ment of their little ones in time of sickness from thia 
dreadful cause. The very many valuable testimonials 
freely offered in praise and recommendation of thia 
perfect remedy, guarantees for it the worth and merit 
that is Justly claimed. To those who may have occa¬ 
sion to use such a medicine, a caution is given, that 
they notice the initial letters arc B. A., as imitations 
are offered for sale. Messrs. Schwartz A Haslett, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., are the sole proprietors. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL'S NEW 
DRAWING BOOK. 

Reed's Drawing Lessons, With or Without 
a Teacher.— Highly approved by leading artists 
as the best book for beginners ever issued. It 
begins with the A B C of the art, and makes 
plain every step to sketching landscapes from 
nature. 

Send us by mail the price, ($1.50), and the book 
will come by next mail, poet paid. 

School Edition of same book, 80 cts. 

SEWELL & MILLER, Publishers. 

__Chicago, III. 


No premiums can be allowed on names 
sent hereafter, unless all such names be 
accompanied by one dollar and a half , ($1.50) 
our present subscription price. We will still 
however, for a short time, receive subscrip¬ 
tions at$l from those w ho wish to begin and 
have The Corporal for one year from Jtdy , 
1870. Such subscriptions will only be re¬ 
ceived for a limited time, and will not be en¬ 
titled to premiums. 

All names sent at $1 will be understood as 
intended to begin with July. We will dis¬ 
continue receiving subscriptions in this way 
as soon as we can, and thereafter will require 
$1 a year for back numbers from July. 1865, 
to Dec. 1870. and $1.50 a year for ail time 
after the last named date. 


FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT, nothing can be more 
appropriate or useful than the Decalcoraanle Case, 
advertised in this and former numbers. It is not only 
very cheap, but is an instructive and delightftil art, 
for old or young. See advertisement. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, READ THIS.-Every one of 
the boys and girls can earn money by selling our bools 
and Book Binder, and getting subscribers for the 
Family Circle , an Illustrated, Semi-monthly Paper, at 
$1.00 per year, and exyry subscriber has a Beautiful $2 
Steel Engraving. For fnll particulars and specimen 
numbers, send five cents, and sny where you saw this. 
One boy earned (8.50 In a week, besides going to school 
C. H. Cushing, 85 Washington street, Chicago- 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


- Pack. 

AHard-Fonght Battle. Lucia Chase Beil. I 

Between the Bells. Julia M. Thayet'. ft 

The Meteor and the North Pole Star .James Young. 8 

A Chip from an Old Log. ... O H. ft 

Chat About the Red Man... Mrs. Mattie L. Holden. 1ft 

My Ride with the Prince. Uncle Bin 12 

How Tommy went to the Circus. Prudy 14 

Tw o Picture Books.... Frances E. WUlaid. 16 

The Praying Mantis. Marie EfUUe. 3ft 

A Merry Christmas, Mrs. EmVy Huntington Miller 31 

Art Amusements. Mat tha Powell Dari v. 38 

The Chinese New Year_ Mrs. Fannie R Fnulge. 27 

A Discovery. Attn Grant. 38 

Editorial. 2ft 

Prudy’s Pocket. 9 

Private Queer’s Knapsack. 38 

Publisher's Department. 38 

Poetry— 

Scotch Clover. Mrs. M. B. C. Slide. 8 

The Weaving of the Year ....EUen F. Lattimore. 8 

The Prairie Winds. Julia M. Thaner. 12 

Little Silverhair.. Mrs. Emily Huntington Mitter. ift 

Playing School. George Cooper. 31 

J an uary. L. D. Fie hols. 34 

New Year’s Eve. Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 25 

A New Year’s Picture. Q. H. Barnes. 38 


Illustrations— 

Merry Christmas—Frontispiece. 


A Chip lrom an Old Log. ft 

Billy on the Fence. 16 

The Praying Mantis. 3ft 

Picture Story. 34 
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Fighting against Wrong ; and for the Good, the Truk, and the Beal tikul. 
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THE TOY NATION. 


BY MRS. JULIA K. SNOW. 



family round the evening 

^ un P ,)Ci ‘ u r,,lllllnir 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella, which is full of 
i interesting information about 
Columbus, and bis voyages and 
- discoveries, and all the troubles 
> and perplexities which he had 
to encounter before he attained 
liis object. 

We read it aloud, Aunt Hatty and mamma 
Uul I, and enjoyed it exceedingly. The 
children were in the room the greater part 
of the time, but nobody thought much about 
them, occupied a» they were with their fa¬ 
vorite little amusement of cutting out the 
figures from an old illustrated paper, and 
mounting them upon still* cardboard. But a 
dim idea of the meaning of it all began to 
dawn through Frankie’s mind. 

“Did Columbus make a nation there?” lie 
asked. 


“No,” said mamma, “he discovered the 
new country, whieh the Spaniards had never 
heard of before, and, as Columbus was sent 
b> the Spanish queen, the government of 
Spain considered that it belonged to them, 
and took possession of it.” 

“ Well, then, I think Milly and I might 
have the garret to have a nation in. We 
discovered it yesterday—I mean the little 
bit of garret, you know. Can’t we?” 

“ Perhaps so, if you do no mischief. But 
now it is bed time, and black eyes and blue 
eyes must all go to sleep alike.” 

Next day there was the busiest trotting of 
little feet, up stairs and dowm, and clattering 
of tin wagons, and rattling of tin horses, and 
f humping of boxes. Great was the weight 
•f care on the shoulders of our Frank and 
his little brother all that day, and when the 


little feet were tired out, and heavy lids 
began to droop, mamma was solemnly bound 
to promise not to look into the garret until 
the emigration was over. 

Next day the little boys wear also very 
bie-v, and the next, too, for you mist know 
that the emigration of an entire nation,such 
as Frankie proposed to form, wu? no tt itle. 

Every scrap of fancy paper, every toy, no 
matter how dilapidated it might be; moss, 
sticks wool, silk, ribbon, or bright woolen 
cloths ; every box, large or small ; pt bides, 
shells, stones, or pictures ; all disappeared up 
stairs in the same mysterious way. Cousin 
Fenny wasteuzed fortune of Iut big pearl 
beads, to make lamps for the nation ; work 
baskets were in a state of siege, and the 
children could talk or think of nothing but 
their nation. Little cousins were teased for 
dolls and old toys, and I began to think that 
Frankie was equal to establishing a new 
western town, and getting the whole thing, 
tow n house, blacksmith shop, church, store, 
and graveyard, in working order, between 
Sundays. It really seemed so. 

“ Have you seen w lmt a magpie’s nc-.t tho 
children have made in the garret ?” asked 
Aunt Hatty, on the third day. “ I wni! up, 
just now, after my piece bag, and they both 
began to talk at, once, and say that their 
nation was marly done, and they wanted 
yon to come up to see It. Really it is won¬ 
derful what they have done with all their 
trash.” 

Here both little boys rushed in, and begged 
mamma to leave her sewing and come up. 
So mamma put down her stocking basket, 
mid went up to the garret. This was a part 
of t lie house which was not used for anything 
but trunks and patch bags, and the children 
were allowed to do wliat they pleased, pro! ty 
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nearly. It was a little heaven-on-earth to 
them, of a rainy day. 

44 Here’s the king’s palace,” cried Frank, 
“ and here is his throne,” pointing to a soap 
box, which they had papered, and carpeted 
with a bit of delaine, and the cough-lozenge 
box did duty as a regal chair, being canopied 
with Turkey-red cotton, and on each side 
were placed “ statues,” being wood cuts of 
celebrated statuary mounted on cards. The 
roof was graveled, and adorned with sundry 
twigs set out in spools. 

44 This,” explained Frankie, 44 is a hanging 
garden, like the king made for his wife, you 
know, when she got homesick for the 
mountains where she used to live, you 
know. And the king is Prince Harlequin;” 
and that elegant personage was uncere¬ 
moniously jerked out and presented to the 
company. 

“ Here are the royal stables,” said Frank, 
showing another soap box, which served for 
the building, and was filled with everything 
in the shape of a vehicle which the children 
possessed. There was a big, tin express 
wagon, with its immense tin horses, comfort¬ 
ably stabled, a coal cart, and a fine, little 
carriage, a very big, little wheelbarrow, and 
a tiny sleigh, with red-lined fur robes in one 
corner. 

“ And the office on the other side of the 
palace.” 

“What office?” 

“ Why, Adams* express office, to be sure; 
Adams is prime minister; and has my 
negro’s hotel.” 

“ What makes you call it negro’s hotel?” 

“ Because my negro keeps It.” 

Here Frank produced a specimen of the 
Moorish or Arabic race, of an exceedingly 
evil countenance, and a malicious expression 
of eye, that looked very qufeer in a little, 
brown, earthen image. The proper name of 
this being was Hassan; he had originally 
been an elephant driver, but the elephant 
unfortunately sprung a leak in his left fore 
leg, and, being composed mostly of bran, 
had pined and dwindled away, growing 
small by degrees and beautifully less, until 
he was now reduced to a funny-looking bag, 
and was put away on the top shelf. The 
driver, Hassan, survived in a state of extreme 
dilapidation, having lost one foot at the 
ancle, the other above the knee, both arms, 
and holding even his head by the uncertain 
tenure of Spalding’s glue. In fact, his head 
had been on and ofT so often that in time it 
became quite askew, and glared at you over 
the right shoulder with a most sinister aspect. 
Hassan was a very wicked-looking creature, 


but Frankie loved him, as the girl in the 
play loved her Moor, for the dangers he had 
passed. 

“ Hassan keeps a hotel, now,” said Frankie. 
44 Dame Trot and her cat board there, and 
Red Ridinghood and her wolf, and the clog 
dancer whose name was 4 Niggcrdemus.* ” 
Here also were held the public meetings, and 
all the public festivities of the toy nation. 

There seemed to be nothing lacking ; the 
children had really provided all the necessi¬ 
ties of a nation, and most of the luxuries of 
life. There was a country store, where was 
sold almost everything that could be thought 
of; toy dishes, cloth, ribbon, buttons, etc. 
There was also a church with an empty 
pulpit, and a huge cornucopia on top, doing 
duty for the steeple. A very desolate and 
discouraging church it seemed, even for 
dollies. 

44 Dollies don’t have souls, my darlings,’* 
said mamma. 44 Why do you have a church 
to pretend pray in?” 

“Why, mamma, was It wrong?” asked 
blue-eyed Milly. 44 We thought it would be 
wrong to have a nation and no church in it.” 

Mamma had no reply for this but a kiss, 
and the little guide went on, 44 Here’s the 
fort, mamma.” 

And there was a regular redoubt of small 
blocks, arranged with considerable attention 
to the rules of fortification, a knowledge 
which he had picked up from the 4 ‘ picture 
papers.” It had mounted cannon and regi¬ 
ments of toy soldiers, mounting guard or 
being reviewed upon the mossy parade 
ground, a most formidable array of paper 
men, in all positions, being the result of 
Frank’s ingenuity, the figures selected and 
cut from the paper With reference to what 
they could do and be in the nation. 

But the pride of the community was its 
park. Frank had rescued from its dark cor¬ 
ner, where it had long lain hid, an attempt 
at oil painting, an offense against nature 
committed by his mother in her earlier years. 
It was a very bad picture, but to Frank it 
was a priceless treasure, and supplied a great 
want, for it served for a perspective for his 
park. 

44 Cos you see,” said Milly, 44 It makes such 
a nice far-off to Frank’s park.” 

The park was constructed in this manner. 
A large, flat box, a yard or more square, was 
the enclosed space, being at once fence and 
ground. At the back was the old picture; 
it represented a brook crossed by a rude 
bridge, on which was seated a fisherman 
with his line ; a few hills in the distance, and 
a dead tree in the foreground. This was all 
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the picture, but Frankie had begged of Aunt 
Hattie a strip of silver paper, which lie had 
wrinkled up, to represent the waves of the 
brook, and fitted it to the edge of the painted 
brook. Its edges he had carefully concealed 
with gravel, and extended a mossy meadow 
back from it, in which grew trees, and lambs 
lay there, and china dogs, and small china 
fowls brooded over very small beans in nests 
by the river side, and figures of men, women, 
and children, afoot, on horseback, and in 
carriages, were taking their pleasure about 
the mossy green. This looked to Frank’s 
mother almost like genius. I could sec by 
the way she kissed him, that it seemed to 
her like the beginning of a great thought. 

“There is the hospital, mamma,” said 
Frank, pointing to a tiny room fitted up with 
little beds made of box covers, and furnished 
with bits of linen for bedding. 44 This is the 
glue cure, and is for wooden things ; here is 
the paste cure, for paper toys, and here k 
the make-believe doctor that you cut out. 
bee, the young man with spectacles, the 
professor, you know. The truly doctor is 
you and Aunt Hatty.” 

And it wasn’t the fault of the clinging 
arms nor the red lips, if the “ truly doctors ” 
were not satisfied with their fees. 

“ And here is some,” said Milly, “ that is 
going to the needle-and-thread cure,” point¬ 
ing to a heap of tattered rag and paper 
dolls. 

44 That might be called a hint,” remarked 
Aunt Hatty. 

44 And here is Hassan, the king,” said 
Frank, taking up the invalid elephant driver. 
44 You aee that if I made one of the soldiers 
king, the rest of them would be mad, and 
wouldn’t play, cos they are ail just like him. 
But Hassan is so different, and he used to be 
a king in Africa.” 

“ But I thought Prince Harlequin was 
king.” 

“ Why, so he is,” said Frank, a good deal 
confused. 44 1 forgot; how queer.” 

44 But 1 want Prince Harlequin to be king,” 
•aid Milly. 44 He is dressed most like the 
picture of a king down stairs, with his long, 
white curls like mine, and his ruffled shirt, 
and knee breeches.” 

Here a dispute arose between the rival 
tactions, and the throne of the new nation 
appeared to totter. Mamma declined to 
settle the disputed succession, and suggested 
that Frank might make presidents of them, 
and have elections, or let them take turns in 
being King. The children decided upon the 
lattu alternative. 

The afternoon was rainy, and the children 


decided to spend it in the garret, playing 
with the nation, arranging and rearranging 
the little villages. They made regular streets, 
setting up blocks of houses on either side the 
way, leaving space for carts and animals 
between. 

Behind the city w r as a great, gray moun¬ 
tain, of as large a piece of stone as the child¬ 
ren could carry up stairs, and surmounted 
by a h ugc gray patch bag. At its foot nestled 
a tiny village, with trees, and church spires, 
and small, white houses. There was a farm 
yard, too, not far off, w'herc pigs and sheep, 
horses and cows, and every other animal, all 
of the most incongruous sizes, were estab¬ 
lished. A few feet from the bustle and con¬ 
fusion of the city, and the busy scenes of the 
farm yard, w as a 44 jungle,” of boughs stuck 
in a crack in the floor, and beneath their 
shade, on a bit of an old, yellow, lambswool 
mat, reposed the tortoise-shell cat and her 
three kittens. The children played that 
puss was a tiger, a 44 dear, tame, good tiger,” 
however inconsistent that might be. But 
the cats possessed u great advantage over 
toys, for they w r ere alive. * 

Not far from this was the “queerium,” as** 
Frank called it. He meant to say aquarium, 
but it was near enough right, for it was 
queer enough. It was made of a “kecler.” 
Now maybe you don’t know what a keeler is. 

It is a very small tub, and holds about a gal¬ 
lon of water, more or less, according to its 
size ; this was graveled over the bottom, and 
had some quite big stones in it, too, under 
which the fish loved to hide, for it w as filled 
with water, and stocked with a lizard, a sun- 
fish, two lobsters, a small perch, two min¬ 
now's, and a mud turtle, about as big as a 
baby’s hand. 

This aquarium, simple as it was, was the 
greatest delight to the children, who would 
willingly have changed the water twenty 
times a day, if it had been allow ed. At night 
the kecler was placed in the sink, the w'atcr 
turned partly on, and left flowing all night 
in a tiny stream, while a little hole near the 
top of the keeler prevented its overflow, and 
the destruction of the flsh. 

This had been carried up stairs that day, 
and was quite a feature in the nation, and 
represented a lake. Vegetation did not 
flourish in that country, owing to the trees 
having no soil, but they were frequently 
changed, and answered very well. They had 
a camp of soldiers, too, and a Gypsy camp, 
and a fire, too, represented by red tinsel, and 
a kettle hung over it by a bent hair pin stuck 
in the ground. 

The children were too busy to cat, and did 
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not come down to supper till called—u most 
remarkable event; and when finally f’M$|ht 
down by mamma and Aunt Hatty, were 
really too tired to eat, and went to bed with¬ 
out asking for either song ur story. 

Now, next to tiie nur-ery door were ti e 
stairs that led to the ** fairy laud of toys,” 
and the little feet often pat It red up there 
before the shoes and stockings were on, and 
when breakfast wa» ready, there were little 
folks to be hunted up, and washed, and 
dress.-d, Ibr their clothes began to acquire an 
odor peculiar to garrets, being composed 
partly of mice, age, dust, and dried herbs, 
and the nameless odor of an ancient garret, 
which I know as well as as 1 do “ Bouquet dc 
Curolin -,” and don’t like half so well ; but 
the children fairly reveled in their new-found 
delight, and I enjoyed their enjoyment too 
much to say a word. 

Now this attic, as I was going to say, was 
right over the little, white bed, with its 
pretty, knit spread, (the gift of their d**ar 
Aunt Ilatty ,) where the two little heron 
slept. Talk of Romulus and Remus 1 they 
were nobodies compared to these children, 
^Ind it was with all the anxiety of a father of 
liis country that Frank heard, one night, the 
oddest sound in the attic. He started up in 
bed, listened, heard it again, woke .Millv, 
who heard it, too, and the two children 
started at <mrc to see what was going on up 
stairs. Tie y had never been frightened in 
their lives, and it never occurred to them to 
wait for anyone else. Oil' they went, up 
the garret stairs, in their w hite, trouser night 
gowns. When they opened the attie door, 
the strangest of sights mot their eyes. 

The two children stood in the shadow, and 
luckily knew* enough to keep quiet, but they 
clasped each other’s hands, and fairly shiv¬ 
ered with ecstatic delight. • 

The park loooked bigger than ever before, 
for the picture was a part of it now,and the 
grass was not dry moss any more, but fresh, 
green grass, and the trees w ere grow ing, and 
the water flowing, and the whole nation was 
alive in the light of the most glorious moon¬ 
light which wa> ever seen, streaming in at 
the little, arched windows, and lighted up 
tin* fairy scene with a splendor only to be 
imagined. 

Tie* pond sparkled in t he moonlight, 
the li>h swam merrily about in the water, 
oid like eight gr< at, ticry opals gleamed the 
eyes of the and her three kittens, ready 
and ripe for mischief, and seemingly held 
buck by some powerful spell. 

In tie large, open square of the city was a 
* uriotfs. sight. Husshu was leaning on the 


shoulder oi a zouave, and talking loudly and 
gesticulating violently, using his poor stumps 
to emphasize his remarks, while a motley 
crew of all ages, sizes, sexes, aud conditions 
were gathered about, him. The paper bn- 
gade of Coni mentals, a little weak in the 
ancles, were standing in groups, listening to 
him but taking no active part. The French 
Zouaves were w ith him enthusiastically, and 
so was every vagabond who had lost a limb 
in the service. The German Grenadiers, 
with their big, mufly caps, did not take much 
interest in tlie matter, but escorted the prcl- 
ti< st dolls about the parade ground, urging 
them to drink shadowy beer out of phantom 
mugs, under the moonlit trees. But the 
red e«*ats gathered loyally about Prince Har¬ 
lequin, v ho, w ith his queen, Lily, an elegant 
china dob, remained within the fortress. To 
do them justice, neither of them changed 
color or feature on this trying occasion, but 
it was noticed that tin prince trembled, and 
that Lily had nearly fallen from sheer terror, 
and was only comforted by the assurance 
that the red coats were sure to stand by tlu m 
to the last. 

Wilder grew the gestures of llassan, as he 
went on in his address to the motley crew 
before him. The children drew near to 
listen. 

“ So it has been since I first was taken 
from my native land. I was a prince there. 
My Arab mare wa> the handsomest of all 
the four-footed children of the desert ; but 
a chance tumble crushed her to atoms, and 
I was degraded. I was a slave to man, and 
forced to drive an elephant—a miserable, 
cloth-and-bran creature. 1 hoped she w ould 
soon rip, and she did. I saw her empty hide 
tossed upon the shelf, and I was glad. Her 
bran was scattered alw>ut, and the mice ate 
it, and I wus glad. My troubles had only 
just begun. A wretched human creature, 
with no more heart than I have myself, let me 
drop from his clumsy fingers to the hearth, 
and my head rolled into the ashes. I wished 
it had been his own. But I gave him a look 
as I fell which should have told him w ho and 
what 1 am; but he only sih\ 

“ 4 What a droll expression the tiling lias.’ 

“The thing, indeed! One by one my 
limbs: are mutilated, and I am left as you set*. 
Yet 1 have such clay a» kings are made of in 
ray body, and in my brain the w isdom of the 
Ar.tbie sagx s. And you, too, have suffered ! 
There isn’t one among you who has r»*i 
lost limbs in lliis detested sen'.e. Shall w • 
longer submit. Shall w e not ri against our 
oppressor*—these boys—who <1 wj^iakss 
they will, for a day, and then It 
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gotten for days together, or drag us to light 
only to persecute us further ? Once we were 
permitted to live in the nursery, and now we 
are left in this dark attic. True, we are in 
favor just now, but how long will it last ? 
Soon a new toy will supersede 11 s, the rats 
will take our clothes and furniture for nests, 
the kittens will roll us down between the 
joists in tlieir rude play, and that will be the 
end of us. And, worst insult of all, Harle¬ 
quin is to be king. A paltry fellow, whose 
trick of jumping is liis only accomplisment, 
whose only charm is his tine clothes, while I 
have the clay of kings in my form.” 

As he spoke, his wicked black eyes rolled 
about the assemblage with the most venom¬ 
ous expression, which seemed to perfectly 
enrage the crowd. Cries arose, 

“Down with Harlequin? Long live Has- 
san. King of Toylund?” 

Loud grew the uproar. The Zouaves cried 
to be led to the field; the French Guard 
sang the Marseillaise. 

“ Down with Harlequin ! Down with the 
boys! Let us stick our bayonets in their 
feet. Let 11 s lie in their way and sprain their 
ancles as they tread on us !” 

Here the din became so hideous that 
nothing further could be hoard. The Led- 
coats formed a hollow square inside the for¬ 
tress about the Harlequin’s Lily, the senti¬ 
nels were doubled, and the drum beat a 
general call to arms, when suddenly there 
fell a hush upon the multitude—a lull in the 
storm. 

A little, old woman, so very old that she 
was bent nearly double, tottered forward, 
leaning on a cane. Stopping near a tree, she 
leaned against it for a moment, and turning 
her aged face, wrinkled till it resembled an 
old hickory nut more than anything else, 
she raised her stick, and made signals that 
she desired to speak. This it was that had 
laid so sudden a stillness upon the crowd. 

“ Listen to me, young people !” she cried, 
in a thin, quavering voice, “ 1 am very old, 
and know the world. You do not, it is plain, 
or yon wonld not be biting oil your own 
noses, such of you as have any left, to raise 
such a riot as this. Do not, most of you 
owe your very existence to these very boys 
whom yon so slander? and were we not all 
of us created that we might amuse and 
instruct them? That is the very thing for 
which we were sent from Germany and 
France, and what Santa Claus brought us 
for, and what the mothers and aunties 
and cousins got us for. 1 wonder how 
many babies my stories have pleased, 
how many my songs put tosleep. I couldn't 


begin to tell; and J think It has given me 
some right to speak out a word for my human 
friends. As for Hassan's speech, I must say 
it comes with a very ill grace from him, for 
since I have had charge of the glue cure, he 
has been there most of the time under treat¬ 
ment, and by the way his head shakes, he 
ought to be there this moment. 1 have 
heard he has been to the paste cure, too, and 
some of it must have affected his brain, for a 
sillier speech I never heard in my life. Why 
can’t he stick to the rcgnlnr glue practice.” 

“ Because it wont stick to him,” whispered 
Frank to Milly. 

“But what I want to say is this,” con¬ 
tinued the old woman, “that if the boys 
play with us rather roughly, it is all in good 
faith, and they feel badly enough when any 
of 11 s arc broken or lost, or have to be taken 
tt) the hospital. That is not all. The boys 
arc themselves subject to some very large 
boys and girls, who move them around very 
much as we are moved round, and they have 
to obey them, too. They dare not do any¬ 
thing those great children think is not best 
for them. I haven’t lived all my life in a 
garret. I was once a parlor ornament. I 
had an apartment of my own, w ith a tire- 
place, a table, a clock, a library, and a eat. 

I had also a pair of spectacles, which enabled 
me to see many very extraordinary things. 
Shall I tell you what I saw ?” 

And the silence was very great, for in Toy- 
land there is a great respect for age. But 
just at this point the aged speaker was seized 
with a violent tit of coughing, so severe the 
apprehensions were excited lest she should 
shake her head entirely off; and as she was 
much prostrated by it, a small iron rocking 
chair w'as brought for her to rest and recover 
herself in. 

In this Interval, the tortoise - shell eat 
appeared to be waking up to a sense of what 
was going on abont her. She got up and 
shook otr her kittens, stretching herself out 
both ways ns she did so, and approached her 
venerable friend. 

“ M«'W !” remarked puss, by way of clear¬ 
ing her throat; “ I am very sorry that Dame 
Tr(,t seems unable to finish her excellent 
remarks. She has been a kind and faithful 
friend to all of my race, and as she seems 
too weary to say much more, even though 
her cough is better, I want to tell a little of 
what I know of these children who seem to 
have injured Hassan so deeply. Now, before 
I had so many family cares that my time was 
entirely taken up, I w as a parlor eat—a privi¬ 
leged person, with my own eushion and siu^ 
eer. Toften-aw .-trang* things. Tlio?e great 
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children, of whom Dame trot spoke, are per¬ 
fectly familiar to me, and are my personal 
friends. When I heard Hassan urge his 
lame, blind, crippled, and maimed crew to 
rise and assert their independence, I laughed 
so hard that I nearly pushed Tabby junior 
down between the joists. Why, he can’t 
.stir, unless the boys help him, any night in 
the year but this! Ha, ha, ha! The boys 
have to depend on the big children for what 
they eat and wear, and for leave to do what 
they want to. They can’t even come to play 
with us, if the big children don’t think it 
best. And the strangest part of it is, that 
I have often seen those big children get down 
on their knees and talk in a soft, low voice 
to someone that I could not see or hear, and 
1 don’t believe they could, either, and tell 
Him how poor and weak they’d be without 
His help, and how they looked to Him for 
everything they needed. And they made 
Him hear, somehow, for the things they 
asked for always came. And they asked 
Him if He wouldn’t let them come and live 
with Him, sometime, and to make them bet¬ 
ter, so that they might be more like Him. 
They seemed to think it certain that some¬ 
time there would be a change, and that they 
would go to live with Him. Now I don’t 
pretend to be much. I am not a doll, nor 
even a toy. I am only a cat, and shall die 
when my time comes. After that I may be 
a pie, or a flower bed, or a muff and tippet; 
or I may be Addle strings, and make better 
music after I am dead than I did when alive. 
But while I am living, people, big and little, 
take care of me, and feed me and my kittens. 
And they take care of you, too. Don’t look 
so wickedly at me, Hassan, or I’ll knock 
your wicked old head off again ! Just tell 
your bugler to stop blowing his horn and 
frightening Prince Harlequin and his wife to 
death i What’s the good of wasting your 
holiday night in quarreling. I want you, 
Mister Hassan, to take Dame Trot in charge, 
and Mr. British Grenadier to take Red Rid- 
inghood, and the rest of you to follow, and 
come with me to my jungle, w here I have a 
little supper for you. Don’t hang back and 
sulk, Hassan, there’s enough for all, and to 
spare. I’ve a jar of sour milk and bread for 
your special eating, and a fine young rat* 
smothered in cream, with catnip sauce, and 
buttered cheesecakes for dessert. And if 1 
hear of any of you raising a complaint 
against our young folk, or old folk, I’ll let 
my kittens loose among you, and you’ll wish 
the children would come to your help. Now 
to supper!” 

^ Now' toys are not so very unlike people as 


they seem. Most of them are the better for 
occasional filling up in some way ; and one 
fellow, who was a Matchsafe before his feet 
and hat were broken off, declared he had not 
been so empty since last Fourth of July ; and 
he winked at Dame Trot, who had now re¬ 
covered from her cough, entirely, and they 
all went out together to supper. 

They ate and drank together; they had all 
the roast rat they could eat; they had frica- 
seed mice and (I grieve to state it) a robin 
pie, w'liich even Madam Lily did not wholly 
disdain. Harlequin particularly enjoyed a 
grasshopper stew r , which, on the principle of 
eating a part to strengthen a part, was sup¬ 
posed to greatly increase his natural activity, 
so that when, a little later, the catnip tea 
got into his head, he gave an entertainment 
to the company; and on the principle that 
he w r ho makes the most fun is the best fellow. 
Harlequin w on golden opinions from every¬ 
body. Dame Trot told all her old stories 
over, and everyone was in a most capital 
humor with themselves. 

Only one accident occurred to mar the 
general hilarity of the occasion. Stimulated 
by the excellent supper and enlivened by the 
valerian rout of which they had been allowed 
just for once to partake, the three great kit¬ 
tens got into the gayest of ft olics. They led 
the German, they danced the Lancers, and 
forced Hassan, sorely against his will, to 
dance it with them. And this it was that 
w as so sad. In the figure of the Lancers, 
where everybody bows, Hassan did low 
incline his head, and sorrowful to relate, IT 
pell off ! This was too much for the kit¬ 
tens— they jumped and scrambled, they 
fought and clawed and hustled each other, 
and finally Brindle, in a sudden whisk, tossed 
it down between the joists and the plaster 
and lath. 

A dead silence reigned over the late lively 
scene. 

“ Long live Harlequin, Prince of Toyland!” 
cried the crowd, w ho did not see the terrible 
scowl that the face of the fallen hero wote 
as it rolled into the hole. If they had—but 
never mind. 

Harlequin bowed and Lily courtesied ; and 
just then the “ General,” down in the bam, 
crowed loudly. Down sank the toys, stiff 
and silent; the cats only purred ; and the 
children stole softly back to their beds. 

Nobody bad missed them, for Susan was 
snoring like a sleeping locomotive, and the 
house was as still as a churchyard. And 
w'hen the children woke, they could baldly 
believe that it had not been a dream. But 
it could hardly have been so, for they both 
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saw it, and what one omitted, the other 
supplied. 

But they learned many things from the 
Tision of the Tays. They learned that how¬ 
ever proud and independent one may be, that 
there is always somebody to whom they owe 
their care and coinfort, and that there Is One 
to whom even papa and mamma must look 
for help and counsel. And that evening, 
when it was too late to sew, and too early 
for lamplighting, mamma took Milly on her 
lap, and Aunt Hatty took Frankie, and as it 
was too early to go to bed, mamma told 
them a splendid story, which, some time, 
maybe, I will tell to you. 


A GHOST STORY. 

BY QEOROE COOPER. 

O tell me a nice, pretty story 
About some hobgoblin or ghost. 

For, of all the good stories you tell me, 

I’d like that, dear papa, the most. 

Then climb on my knee, little darling, 

And mind you are still as a mouse. 

While I tell of a ghost I encountered 
One evening in this very house. 

Out doors it was wild and forbidding, 

And storm fiends were howling around ; 

And deeper and deeper and deeper, 

The snow drifts were heaping the ground. 

I plodded up town In the darkness, 

Nor heeded the wind's angry shout; 

Yet thought I, if ghosts ever wander. 

This night they will surely be out. 

I longed so to meet you and mamma, 

And all thro’ the pitiless storm, 

I am sure it was thinking about you 
That kept me so happy and warm. 

The snow never stopped for a minute, 

The winds never bated their spite ; 

And O how my heart leaped within me, 
When I saw my own sweet window light! 

One moment I paused in the hall way— 

The light was uncertain—and yet 

I saw at the top of the staircase 
A sight I shall never forget. 

A silent form looking upon me, 

Pure white from the head to the feet 1 

With fair hair drooped over its shoulders— 
A ghost! every item complete ! 

And still, as I went up the stairway, 

This airy form glided before; 

Then it scampered away in the darkness. 
And fled thro' an opening door. 

Ugh 1 how you were frightened, dear papa! 
Why, no! can’t you guess, little pet t 

It was you in your white cap and nightgown, 
And that's all the ghost that I met! 


THE PEOPLE IN MY WATCH. 

BT TH08 K. BEECHER. 

“Let me out! I want to stretch! I am 
smothering! I’m all curled up and crippled. 
Let me out, I say!” 

Of course I couldn’t write any more, when 
I heard such cries of distress close by me on 
the table. 

“ I say, let me out, I can’t stand it!” 

And I found that the voice was from 
inside a splendid watch that lay on my table 
—one of the best watches that I ever knew. 
Keep It wound up, and it will run a year 
without losing half a minute. The man that 
had it before me, said it hadn’t varied fifteen 
seconds in a year. It was one of the “ Ray¬ 
mond” watches, such as they make out at 
Elgin, in Illinois. 

Of course I was surprised to hear cries of 
distress coming from so good a watch. I 
thought that the inside works of a good 
watch were contented. Pray, where shall 
we find contentment, if not in a w'atch, 
where everything is so smooth and clean and 
regular, and keeps on going without any 
fuss or dust; enough to do every second, 
and not a bit too much. 

“I say, do you hear? Let me out! I 
can’t turn. I can’t stretch.” 

The voice came from the Mainspring, I 
found, by listening closely at a little hole 
that is left in the mainspring barrel, through 
which the teeth talked back to the Main¬ 
spring. You see the hole was left there to 
put oil in, or to look through, or to talk 
through, or something. It was a half-round 
hole in Mainspring’s “ prison,” as he called 
it. And so the Teeth of the spring barrel 
spoke back— 

“ O, keep quiet, keep quiet! We can’t get 
along any faster than we do. We let you 
uncurl once a day. What more can you 
ask ?” 

“ Well, but let me stretch out now. Let 
me jump. Let me spin and break things. 1 
feel as if I could.” 

“ 0, we can’t move,” said Teeth, “ any 
better than you can. You strain on us, and 
we strain on the pinion of the Centcrwlieel. 
I am sure we wish that Ccnterwheel would 
turn faster, but he won’t. His teeth come 
round—we have got pretty well acquainted 
with them now'—they come round about onoe 
an hour. They won’t hurry.” 

“Well,” said Mainspring, “punch ’em 
up! punch ’em up! Let’s have things 
moving.” 
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“ We’re doing our beet. But, as you say 
so, we’ll talk to them as they come round. 
I say, Centerwheel, can’t you hurry up a 
little ?” 

“ Why, bless you,” answered Centerwheel, 
14 don’t yon see that we have to wait on 
Third wheel ? You are all the while driving 
us up, and we go as fast as we can, but we 
can’t hurry up this everlasting slow coach 
of a Tliirdwheel. It goes along in little bits 
of jerks. There is something or other beyond 
it that makes a click-clack once in so often, 
just enough to make one wish it would go 
more. Jolly! I wish I was Thirdwheel. I’d 
let her rip, and have a good time.” 

“ Well,” said Centerwheel, “ pass it on. 
Find out what is the matter.” 

So they passed it on till it came to Escape- 
wheel, with its few and funny teeth—only 
eight or ten of them. But it was a beautiful 
wheel, and very delicate, and it kept playing 
With two jewels, hitting one and then hitting 
the other; and as soon as they were hit, 
they would dodge back out of the way ; and 
the jewels couldn’t tell why they were dodg¬ 
ing so regularly. 

‘‘ They heard tell,” they said, “ of a Wig- 
W'ag, that did nothing all day long but go 
wig-wag up there on top of us all, having 
such a good time—he just goes round onec 
in one direction, and then dances round 
in the other direction—doesn’t have to 
go on regularly, the way we do. It’s a 
real good time he has up there on top of 
Us all!” 

“ Down with him !” said Mainspring. 

“Put him down !” said Teeth. 

“ Kill him !” said Pinion. 

“ Let me out I” 

“Let us up!” 

“ Let’s run!” 

But the teeth were strong, and the pinions 
sound, and they couldn’t get away from 
each other. 

Back and forth went the Balance, which 
they called Wig-wag. And when the grum¬ 
blers down below' held their tongues a minute, 
and were hard at w ork, Balance measured 
off his words regularly, and said, 

“ I, too, go in the dark. I am lonely here. 
I go one way, I go back; I go the same w ay, 
I go back. I don’t know what I do it for. 
I am shut in as much as you. You drive 
me, and I am driven. What it’s all for, I’m 
sure I can’t tell. A watch is a very great 
mystery!” 

Then they held a watch council. They 
stopped complaining and quarreling, and 
scolding each other, and the question they 
talk -d idumt was— 


44 What are we for, anyway ? What 
is a watch? We are all shut in here, 
and we can’t get out. What are we for, 
anyway?” 

So they began to look along back from 
wheel to wheel, till they came to Center- 
wheel again, and he said, 

“My long axle sticks out through the 
watch, and I dont know what’s on the other 
end of me. It goes out through, and, now 
and then, I see a little light coming in from 
that direction. What is done out there I’m 
sure I can’t tell.” 

“ That’s the way with me, too,” said little 
Fourth wr heel. “One of my pivota is long, 
and reaches out through a little hole, and a 
little light comes in now' and then, but what 
it’s all for, I’m sure I don’t know.” 

44 Well, what is it for?” said Mainspring. 

“ W T hat?” said Tliirdwheel. 

And they all kept on working, wondering 

WHAT? 

So I took up the watch and went with it 
down to our observatory. It was a beau¬ 
tiful evening. I looked at the hands on 
the face of the w'atch, and then I looked 
through the telescope of the transit instru¬ 
ment, waiting for a star that 1 should see 
before long. 

Pretty soon the star came sailing in toward 
the spider lines in the telescope. I held the 
watch to my ear, and began to count the 
half seconds. I noted exactly the time 
w hen the star touched the spider lines in the 
telescope. And when the star had got across 
them all. I corrected the figures and looked 
at my watch—my beautiful Elgin watch — 
and found it thirteen seconds slow. Main¬ 
spring and tw'o wheels ha£ been listening 
and wondering, and when I said “ thirteen 
seconds slow,” Mainspring whispered to 
Balance, 

“ Ask him ! ask him what is going on there 
outside.” 

So Balance ticked out to me, “ ‘Thirteen 
seconds slow,’ what is that, sir ?” 

“ Don’t you know what a watch is for?” 
said I. 

44 No,” said Balance. 

“ Why, every time the stars seem to go 
round us once, your hour hand must go 
round twice. So it will make no difference 
whether I measure a year by your hands, 
that you stick out for me to look at, or l*y 
the great stars that God gave me to look at. 
And when I get a watch t-liat goes regularly, 
according to God’s 6tars, then I call it a 
good w'atch.” 

“ Is that what we are for?” 6aid Balance. 

44 Yes,” said I, “ that’s what you are for— 
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to go regularly according toGod’s stars, and 
help me to go regularly. And I help my 
boys and girls to go regularly.” 

44 Can you see out ?” asked Balance. 

44 Not very far,” I answered. 

44 Do you want to know what you are for ?” 
Isked Balance. 

44 Yes, I wish I did,” I answered. 

44 Can you ever find out?” 

44 Yes, I shall know when somebody away 
ap outside tells me, the way I told you.” 

44 What did you say we were for, sir?” 

44 To go round with God’s stars.” 


Balance said to Fourthwheel, 44 We keep 
time with the stars.” 

Aud Fourthw’hcel said to Third, 44 We keep 
time with the stars.” 

And so they passed it back, till they got 
to Mainspring in his barrel, and told him, 
44 We keep time with the stars.” 

“O, is that it?” said he. 44 Well, then I 
will pull away as hard as I can.” 

And ever since that night, no matter when 
I choose to listen, I hear them singing inside 
my wutchcase, 44 We keep step with the stars. 
Hr keep step with the stars.” 



THE LAND OF OGHAMS. 

BY MfiS. EMILY llCNTINOTON MILLER. 


The day is done—‘.he quiet room 
Is folded in tliu twilight gloom. 

Save where the fading endues throw 
From their red heart a tender clow. 
Lighting with soft and tr mqnil grace 
The rosy dreamer's dimpled face. 
And resting, like a halo litir. 

On the old grandame’s silver hair. 
Like dusky armies on the wall. 

The wavering si.ad..« s : i-e and fal,; 


The clock ticks out its steady chime, 
The cnckct chirps in merry rhyme, 
Aud hidden tongues of eltln choir 
Make fairy mnsie in the lire. 

S >1 lv the gates of sleep unfold. 

The cloudy gate* of pearl and gold, 
And they two wander, hand in hand, 
Into tie* plea-ant twilight land. 

The sil n; h#nd of dr—mis, that lies 
H wi i\ o. r worii! ami Paradise. 
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UNCLE BILL’S SECOND LETTER. 

Sorrento, Italy. 

Dear Freddy and Bob: You remember how, 
all last year, when you had wakened me in 
the morning, we always flung open the Ve- 
nitian shutters of my room and looked down 
into the street, and saw the baker with his 
push cart, and heard its thump against the 
curbstone ; and the passenger horse car, as it 
came jingling along; and the people hurry¬ 
ing by to market, with baskets on their arms. 
Bob used to wish the street was all ice, so 
that he could skate to school, and Fred 
longed for it to be a river, that he might go 
in a boat. 

Now here in this Albergo del Tasso, where 
I live, the chambermaid comes to tap at my 
door and throw open my windows. And a 
very droll chambermaid indeed; for he wears 
a smoking cap with a silver tassel, and has a 
white apron over black trousers, and carries 
a whisk under his arm. You will guess it is 
a man, and you are right ; for it is quite 
usual in this country for men to make the 
beds and do the housework. 

Well, I go to the window and look down, 
and always feel a little surprise that in place 
of cobble stones and brick pavement, the 
calm water of the bay is beneath me, and 
gently rippling up against the foot of the 
cliff, directly below. For you must know 
that our hotel is built on the top of a cliff 
that rises from the water higher than a house. 
And then all is so still! The only sounds I 
hear are the voices of some bare-legged fish¬ 
ermen, who are moving about on a little 
beach a few yards up the shore. I should 
know' them to be fishermen or boatmen, by 
the red woolen cap they wear, even if I did 
not see them spreading their net’s to dry 
along the narrow beach. I can see the water 
washing up over the pebbles and stones, but 
it is too far down for me to hear it splash. 

As I look across the bay, several miles 
over, I can see many beautiful places in the 
clear, morning light. You have heard of 
some of them, but I am not going to tell 
you anything whatever about them to-day. 
I will only say that the great volcano Vesu¬ 
vius is not very far off, and is smoking aw'ay 
almost as hard as it does in the colored print 
you have at home ; and that the buried city 
of Pompeii is only a half-day’s ride from 
here, and there I mean to go before long, to 
watch the workmen strike their spades into 
the ashes and dirt, aud expose to the light 
of day a house that has been buried in dark¬ 
ness for eighteen hundred years. 

Yesterday morning, I looked out tow’ard 


the little beach and saw five or six boats 
drawm up to the shore. The largest, which 
had a mast and sail, looked like a market 
boat, and was loaded with oranges. Three 
women sat in the stem, who appeared to be 
sorting the fruit, as from time to time they 
threw' large ones into the water. I supposed 
on<5 of these boats was for us that day, for 
the Prince had promised to take me to the 
island of Capri, to show' me a wonderful 
grotto, which has the sea for its floor, and a 
blue dome for its roof. I w’as very curious 
to visit this strange cave, which they said 
was under the island, and could only be 
entered from the,sea through a small hole 
at the foot of a precipice. So I hurried down 
stairs to an early breakfast, but before I fin¬ 
ished it, the Prince arrived. We lost no 
time in getting off, as we had a long day’s 
work before us. We went dow n the cliff by 
a sort of stairway, and soon reached the 
water’s edge, where the boats were. 

The three women were still sorting the 
oranges, and I found that the huge, yellow 
ones, w hich they seemed to waste by throw r - 
ing in the water, were pithy inside and good 
for nothing. One of the women, with a 
good-natured smile, offered me three or four 
solid ones, and motioned for me to put them 
in the basket the Prince carried in his hand. 

I accepted, and on lifting the lid, saw that 
he had already put in it a cold chicken, some 
sandwiches, a tiny tumbler of jelly, and a 
bottle of light wine, which he said was made 
from his own vineyard seven years before. 

Four boatmen were waiting by one of the 
boats. We all stepped in and pushed of£ 
and soon their oars made the boat fly along 
the w'ater. Presently Santa Severina, for 
that was the name of the Prince, pointed 
back at something over my head. I turned, 
and could plainly see, a quarter of a mile 
back, the Albergo del Tasso, in which I live, 
standing on the very edge of the precipice, 
and seeming almost to overhang the water. 

“The room in which Tasso, the poet, wan 
born, and which overlooked the sea, has 
disappeared,’’ he said. 

“ What! has it fallen ?” I asked. 

44 Either fallen or pulled down, because it 
would no longer stand, the waves have so 
washed away the cliff,” lie answered. 

I am sure that Fred has read about the 
Crusade, in Ills history book, but I want him 
to know that Tasso wrote a very long poem 
describing the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
heroic Godfrey of Bouillon. He tells of bat¬ 
tles, of sieges, of valiant deeds and romantic 
incidents ; of the bravery and virtue of God¬ 
frey, and of the terribly hard time his armies 
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had to drive away the Saracens from the 
Holy Sepulchre. And all this iu such mclo- 
dcous language, that the Italians broke it 
up into ballads and songs, which they learned 
by heart and sang for nearly two centuries. 
This is an epic poem, and Tasso named it 
“Jerusalem Delivered.” You can easily 
remember that an epic poem is one that nar¬ 
rates stirring events and great exploits, and 
is written in a grand and elevated style, and 
mostly fills a book. Quite ditFcrent, you 
sec, from the “ Village Blacksmith,” or the 
“Children’s Hour,” which Bob knows by 
heart. 

You will see why Tasso chose Godfrey for 
his hero, when I tell you that shortly after 
the capture of Jerusalem, the armies elected 
him king of that city; but Godfrey of Bouil¬ 
lon said he w ould not wear a crown in the 
place where Christ was crowned with thorns. 
He ivould not be King of Jerusalem, but 
simply Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Godfrey, they say, was noted for his mild¬ 
ness, but it seems to me that he would have 
shown much more mildness, if, like a good, 
quiet duke, he had stayed at home to take 
care of liis people in Lorraine, instead of 
marching them into Palestine to slaughter 
thousands of Saracens. 

Tasso never stayed long in the beautiful 
place where he was born. He passed most 
of his life with great cardinals and princes, 
and while with them he wrote and became 
famous. They were very proud of him, and 
loved his company, but he had a wretched, 
melancholy life of it, after all. Things went 
all WTong and vexatiously with him for a 
while, and he was slandered by some envious 
people. At one time, while living at the 
court of a powerful duke, he grew so strange 
and melancholy on this account, that the 
duke shut him in prison as a madman, and 
kept him there several years. This was very 
arbitrary behavior, to be sure, but dukes had 
a way of doing as they pleased, in old times. 
I am sure, if the Governor of Massachusetts 
were to clap Mr. Longfellow or Mr. Whittier 
into jail, if cither happened to show' symp¬ 
toms of sadness, that we should make a 
great ado about it until he was let out. I 
must confess, however, that Tasso, in a fit 
of anger, once drew his sword on a servant 
of the duke’s household, w’hereupon the 
duke said he was mad. And so I think very 
likely ho was, in one sense. At last he was 
released, but he fell sick, and w’as taken into 
a convent at Rome by some kind-hearted 
monks, and there he died, while lying one day 
under a tree in the garden of the convent. 

All these things that I have told you, we 


talked about while the boat was going along 
fast in smooth w ater. But now’ she began to 
rock a little, for we w ere by that time out in 
the straits between the mainland and the 
island, and could feel the smart breeze blow- 
iog in from the sea. We had now lost sight 
of the white houses and gray cliffs of Sor¬ 
rento, while before us the big mountains on 
Capri grew near and distinct. On we went, 
and w ere opposite the Capri beach in two 
hours from starting ; but the boatmen signi¬ 
fied that we were not to stop here, by mo¬ 
tioning with their heads toward the north¬ 
western end of the island. Here the moun¬ 
tains rose above our heads like the stone 
wall of a fortress. As we pulled along this 
natural wall, I kept a sharp lookout for the 
hole that leads into the cavern. Presently 
I saw ahead of us five or six little row boats, 
each with a man sitting in it, doing nothing 
in the world but holding the oars idly in the 
water, while the boats roqked about in an 
absurd manner. Each man wore on his head 
a dirty, woolen cap, shaped to a point, like 
the liberty cap, you know, with the end 
hanging over. 

All at once they set up a shout, and dash¬ 
ing their oars into the water, pulled toward 
us with might and main. When they met 
us, they rowed round and round our boat as 
w*e slid along, and shouted and screamed at 
us all the time, but I couldn’t understand a 
word they said. Suddenly we stopped, and 
the Prince pointed over the side of the boat 
to the shore, and there, plain enough, was 
the hole, in the foot of the cliff, which led 
into the grotto. I then found out what the 
noisy boatmen wanted. We must push 
through that low entrance in a boat, and 
ours was too big. So these fishermen, who 
knew we must hire one of their little boats, 
thought that the fellow who could make the 
most noise would get the job. They pressed 
up around us, and screamed and pushed and 
shoved each other in such a violent way that 
I thought the next instant they would fall 
to fighting and get knocked into the water. 
I was quite alarmed for a minute, but the 
Prince only laughed, and quietly held up his 
finger to a little, old man, whose boat was 
pushed back. Instantly all the rest stopped 
their clatter, and shoving their boats off, 
floated around again as quiet as mice. 

Santa Severina stepped into the little boat 
first, then, as I was following, he told me to 
hand in the lunch basket, in case we should 
be locked in the grotto by the waves for an 
hour or two. 

“ Gracious!” said I, “ Is there any danger 
of that?” 
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“The wind blew from the north, last 
night,” he replied, “ and the waves are still 
washing into the entrance, which is only 
three feet high.” 

I took my seat beside him, and with a few 
strokes the old man brought us near the 
rock, and there, sure enough, were the long, 
green billows sliding up and tossing their 
white foam against the top of the arch. 
Watching his chance as the wave rolled back 
and left the opening clear, he gave a tug at 
the oars and sent the bow of the boat into 
the hole. We had to lie down, but putting 
our hands up against the arch of the rock, 
gave her a shove that sent us through iuto 
the silent grotto. 

Once within, we found ourselves in a fairy 
cavern, just as fine as any in the Arabian 
Nights. A beautiful, blue dome for a roof, 
with blue walls, and smooth, blue water, on 
w hich we floated. The sunlight can come in 
only at one place, and that is the narrow 
hole through which we pushed our boat. 
We rowed to the opposite side of the grotto, 
and from there it looked like a circular win¬ 
dow. Such a lovely color, and such a 
strange, lonely place! I thought, as I looked 
round ; when, to my astonishment, I saw a 
young man seated on a broken ledge of rock 
at one side of the grotto. In front of him, 
his boat was floating, and on tin* ledge of it 
he rested one of his bare feet. They ^id he 
would strip and swim about for a small sum 
of money, and that his body would appear a 
silvery color. Quickly I pulled out several 
francs, and said he should have them, lie 
kicked otf his loose clothes, and was in the 
water in no time. There, to my delight and 
surprise, was a silver man, swimming round 
and round our boat. One minute he would 
make the water splash and foam, and the 
next he would dive down deep under the 
surface, and swim oil* quietly. Ins silvery 
body shining and gleaming in the clear, blue 
water. 

When he thought he had played silver fish 
long enough, he came out and dressed in 
such clothes as he had, trousers, check shirt, 
and red cap. T then paid him, and began to 
think it was time logo ; so wc moved slowly 
aero>s, taking a good-bye look at the blue 
vault as wc came near the little door in the 
rock. The billows were still sliding in and 
splashing against the top of the little arch. 
When the wave draws back and leaves the 
hole clear, then i* our time, you know. We 
waited a minute, with the bow pointed 
straight for the hole. 

“ Now for it!” I said, as wc dropped down, 
while, the boatman gave a mighty pull at 


the oars that made the skiff quiver as it shot 
forward. But, alas! the old man was a 
moment too late, or there was a wave too 
soon, for, as we entered the arch, a sort of 
double-headed billow, larger than ever, came 
rolling and beating through, and struck the 
stem of our boat upward hard against the 
rock, and surging over into the skiff, half 
filled her. Nearly choked and blinded, we 
rose up suddenly, and in doing so, upset the 
boat. The first thought that came ii*o my 
head, when 1 found myself swimming, was, 
“ how very cold the water must have been 
for the silver man!” A stroke or two 
brought me to the side, and scrambling up 
on a ledge of rocks, I looked across, and 
saw that Santa Scverina had already done 
the same on the other side. He sat there, a 
dripping, doleful traveler. The boatman 
was trending water, and coaxing his skifi, 
bottom upward, toward the rocks. Wo 
then helped him, and soon got it right 
side up. 

I resolved, however, as I was quite drench¬ 
ed, to swim out. I grasi>ed the edge of the 
rock, as the billow splashed in, and the 
instant it slid hack, I darted with it, aud by 
a push or two at the sides, was outside in a 
minute. The Prince followed me, and our 
big boat picked us lip. It was then that the 
shocking fact first came over me, that our 
lunch basket was sunk and forever gone 

“ Yes, jelly, chicken, and all, sunk in thirty 
feet of water,” said the Prince. 

He comforted me by telling me that we 
could land down below, and ride on a donkey 
to the Hotel Tiberio, in a short time, wh* iv 
we might go to bed while our clot lies dried, 
and then have a good dinner. We were 
wet that we couldn’t wait for the old man to 
row out, so we left word for him to come to 
the landing for his money, which we doubled 
in amount because of his ducking. 

And now T have but little more to ten yon 
to-day. Wo went ashore at the landing, 
mounted the donkeys, and rode up the path 
toward the hotel. When I tell you we found 
the hotel was kept by an Englishwoman, you 
will gla ss she made us drink some hot negus 
at once, and had us rubbed down by a sc? 
vant. There was a German Professor here, 
who wore spectacles, and two young Eng¬ 
lishmen, who came to sketch. They iustantly 
opened th»‘ir valises for us, and we soon were 
fitted with dry clothes. Wc had a capital 
dinner, including some broiled quail, instead 
of the chicken now sunk in the waters ol the 
Blue Grotto. 

Of course we had to stay till next day, as 
we couldn’t, sail home iu damp clot lit a, »o 
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we spent our time in climbing about the 
ruins of Tiberias’* palace on the top of Capri. 
That dreadfully-wiekcd, old emperor knew 
what was beautiful, for from hi» palace win¬ 
dows he had tlie loveliest views in the world 
So thought the young Englishmen, who were 
sitting on the stones sketching pictures; and 
the German professor, who went poking 
among the ruins to write a book about them, 
probably thought so, too. 

Early next morning we started from the 
landing, and though the wind across the 
straits was «» little against us, we rounded 
the promontory by Sorrento in two hours 
and a quarter, and soon after were seated 
under the orange trees of the Albergo del 
lasso. 

Aud now, boys, good night! and remem¬ 
ber, that as I shall be traveling a week from 
now, you will not be tired out soon again 
with such a long letter from Uncle Bill. 

\ ' " ^ " 

SEARCH FOR THE IIOEY GRAIL. 

UY MRS. II. B. C. fH NN. 

A boy sat musing beneath a shady tree, 
anu seemed so absorbed in thought that the 
beauties of the summer afternoon were all 
unheeded For lie had been reading the 
quaint yci. beautiful story w hieb has e<»me 
down to us through the centuries, and, 
though many hundred years old, has never 
lost its interest or significance. It was the 
“ Legend of the Snngreal,” or Holy Grail— 
the etip out of which the Saviour drank at 
the last supper with his disciples, and which, 
after bis death, was said to have been carried 
into England by Joseph of Arimathea, and 
preserved at Glastonbury as a precious relic. 
It was incumbent upon its keepers to be 
noble and pure in every respect, but one of 
them having broken his vow, the Holy Clip 
disappeared bom the earth, no more lobe 
-ven by corrupt mortals. Years afterward, 
during the reign of the famous King Arthur, 
his bold Knights of the Round Table made 
it one of\lieir favorite pastimes to go in 
search of the lost clip, but they were all un¬ 
successful except Sir Galahad, w ho was call¬ 
ed the “ Maiden Knight.” When King Ar- 
thnr made him knight, lie said : 

“God make thee good as Item art beauti¬ 
ful!” For in all the land He re was none 
fairer than he, nor one set apart more plainly 
tor some high and noble mission. This was 
his story : 

One day, as the Kmghts of Arthur’s court 
sr.t together in their b d\ a storm burst, over 
tte-ir heads, uiinghat with a cracking of 


the roof, and a loud peal of thunder. In the 
thunder was a cry, and then there followed a 
dazzling beam of light, brighter than day, 
in the middle of which was seen the Holy 
Grail, passing down tile hall. It was envel¬ 
oped in a cloud of Luminous splendor, which 
prevented tlie knights from seeing who car¬ 
ried it, and soon it had vanished. A glorv 
seemed retleeted on every face, anfl, lilhd 
with wonder, they all arose aud gazed at one 
another in mute surprise. But, at length, 
Sir Galahad spoke, and said that he had seen 
the Holy Cup, through the mystical cloud 
that covered it, and heard the cry that was 
in the thunder, and which bad said to him, 
“0, Gallaliad, and O, Gallahad, follow me.” 

Aud, therefore, clad in silver armor, the 
fair knight rod«* forth on his quest, and at 
last found the object of their eager search. 
To him alone was it revealed uncovered, and 
ever after, as long as he lurried upon earth, 
it went beside him, nerving bis arm fordc» ds 
of Christian valor, until lie became a. mighty 
champion for Hu* truth, and rode everywhere, 
overthrowing evil custom**, and conquering 
Pagan realms; victorious over everything 
through the strength of tin* Holy Grail. 

And when his noble mission was accom¬ 
plished, it is said In* came to a high bill, 
whose storm-wreathed summit he. quickly 
gained, and found a* ils base a dismal swamp, 
stretching as far as the eve could reach, and 
spanned by bridges built by an ancient king. 
As fast as lie crossed these they sprung into 
lire and vanished, while three times above 
him the liras mis seemed to open and biu/e 
with lightning. Sounds of sweet music fol¬ 
lowed. ami shoutings, as if all the heavenly 
hosts were rejoicing. Jsoon he reached a 
great sea, where a boat received him, and 
bore him swiftly onward, his silver armor 
shining with a starry radiance, while over 
his head the holy vessel was suspend* d, 
luminous, and clothed in white samite. 

Onward he passed, till he looked like a 
star in the distance, and paused not until ’m 
reached a city “ with all its spires and gate¬ 
ways in a glory like one pearl.” Tin* Holy 
Grail, from which the vail of white samite 
had been withdrawn, now gleamed brightly, 
redder than any rose, and, ascending to the 
eitv, was taken within the gates never more 
to be seen bv mortal men. Thither, also, 
Sir Galahad entered, and was hailed w itIt a 
joyous welcome, and shouts of “ Well done.” 
blended with bursts of hallelujahs, and 
thanksgivings. 

Such was the mystical story over which 
the boy beneath 111 ** tree lav pondering. 
While it excited hi-* interest, it ; ,1 m. s| roijglv 
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aroused his curiosty, and a longing arose 
within him to discover why the knights of 
old had been so eager to undertake the 
search for the Sangreal, and of what it was 
symbolical. Memory brought before him 
“ The vision of Sir Launfal,” which he had 
also read, and it seemed to come up vividly 
before his sight, as, closing his eyes, he un¬ 
consciously fell asleep. 

It was a lovely morning in summer, when, 
from the gateway of an old, feudal castle, a 
knight rode forth on his noble steed, clothed 
in a goodly coat of mail, and bearing sword 
and lance. His head was erect, and his eye 
determined and fearless, for he was to com¬ 
mence a search for the Holy Grail, and had 
sworn never to return or seek repose until 
his task was accomplished. As he rode on¬ 
ward, a leper stood up before him and begged 
for alms. Turning away in disgust from the 
wretched suppliant, Sir Launfal flung him 
scornfully a gold piece, which the leper re¬ 
fused to take, since it had not been bestowed 
in a better spirit. But the knight, unheed¬ 
ing, or thinking only of his search, hastened 
forward, and roamed over land and sea, after 
the sacred relic. The cup was, however, 
nowhere to be found, and old age overtook 
him while still unsuccessful. A sorrowful 
and broken-down man, he retraced his steps 
to the castle, to And another in the possession 
of his earldom, and himself an outcast and 
a beggar. But he had learned to compas¬ 
sionate the needy and suffering ones of earth, 
and so, as he stood shivering by the castle 
walls, one wintry night, and again met the 
leper he had once scornfully repulsed, he no 
longer turned proudly away, but fed him 
out of his own scanty store, and gave him to 
drink at a little brook that babbled near, 
and while he thus gently ministered to the 
necessities of the poor leper, lo! the counte¬ 
nance of the latter changed and became 
most glorious, while a light of radiant bright¬ 
ness tilled the whole place ; a voice of thril¬ 
ling sweetness also addressed Sir Launfal, 
and said : 

“ Tlion hast not helped the leper, but thy 
Saviour, for in supplying the necessities of 
the needy, and sharing what thou hast with 
another, canst thou most acceptably serve 
me. Search no longer for the Holy Cup, for 
it is here, right by thy side; for, as thou 
gavest me to eat and drink, so is the crust 
of bread we shared an emblem of my broken 
body, and the water procured from yender 
brook, became it not as red wine, typir :ng 
my shed blood ? 

** For the holy pupper I* kept Indeed, 

In what we Phare with another's need. 


Who gives to others himself most share. 

For the gift without the giver is bare " 

Thus, as memory gave back to the dreaming 
youth Sir Launfal’s vision, imagination suc¬ 
ceeded her, and gave to real incidents in 
history a form and coloring of her own, that 
they might further illustrate the search for 
the Holy Grail, and its hidden import. 
While the summer breezes floated over our 
young dreamer, visions of his own passed 
before him, and in spirit he was far in foreign 
lands. 

And first he gazed upon a battlefield in 
Spain. The combat had but recently taken 
place, for the ground was crimsoned in many 
places, and the groans of the wounded and 
dying proclaimed only too sadly the fact that 
this had been the work of that grim monster, 
War. Great guns were still throwing their 
iron hail, and shells their mad mines explod¬ 
ing, for the strife was not quite ended, and 
here and there messengers of death still sped 
on fatal errands. A little group of officers 
and soldiers were gathered round a prostrate 
form, in a sheltered part of the grounds, for 
here lay one who, throughout the combat, 
had been in “ shape and gesture proudly 
eminent”—Sir Philip Sidney, the beloved 
and gallant commander. The sufferings of 
the wounded man were extreme, and be 
longed for a drop of water to cool his parch¬ 
ed and burning tongue. With great difficulty 
a glass of the refreshing beverage was ob¬ 
tained, but just as he was about taking it. 
Sir Philip saw a poor fellow sufferer near him 
look with longing, wishful eyes upon the 
water. It was a humble private in the ser¬ 
vice, who had been so severely wounded that 
his agonies seemed beyond mortal endurance, 
and, glancing compassionately upon him, the 
noble Sidney murmured, 

“ Give him my water, for his sufferings are 
greater than mine.” 

Ere more could be procured, the spirit of 
the. self-sacrificing commander had passed 
beyond all earthly pain and suffering. The 
poor soldier, to whom had been given his 
own cap of cold water, in the time of need, 
lingered a little longer, just able to utter his 
gratitude for the priceless drink that had so 
relieved his sufferings. 

The scene of strife and blood passed away, 
and when next the boy gazed, he saw a noble, 
benevolent face bending over the couch of 
poor, imprisoned sufferere, and, with sublime 
self forgetfulness, ministering to both ihe 
spiritual and temporal wants of these neg¬ 
lected convicts. He passes through the*r 
gloomy dungeons with words of hope and 
cheer, and to their dulled ears his gentle 
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accent* seem “ linked with airs of heavenly 
breath,” as he reads passages of Holy Writ, 
and tries to lead their darkened and sinful 
minds to catch glimpses of the light beyond. 
They listen with reverent attention, and se¬ 
cretly wonder why he leaves home and friends 
to come in their midst, and care for them 
with an interest no one else had ever shown. 
Through most of the prisons of Europe that 
benevolent stranger passes, and blessings and 
thanks -follow his footsteps everywhere. 
But at last the noble form is prostrate on a 
bed of sickness and death. He has sacrificed 
himself for others, for, in ministering to the 
wants of a poor prisoner, sick with a malig¬ 
nant fever, he himself has taken it, and 
there is no hope for his life. But it was not 
with fear oi regret that John Howard met 
this solemn hour, and methinks the angels 
6nng a sweet and joyful song, when they 
took his spirit home to the land where he 
was to receive his reward for a life not spent 
in vain. 

Another vision now’ floated before the eyes 
of the dreamer; a vision of a lady, tall and 
lair, who, with noiseless step and sympathiz¬ 
ing face, was gliding from ward to ward of 
a crowded hospital. The sick and suffering 
watched for her coming, and many a rough 
soldier wiped his eyes on his coat sleeve, 
after she left him, and many a fervent “ God 
bless her,” welled up from hearts grateful 
for her loving ministrations. It sometimes 
seemed to the men, little given as they were 
to romance, as if a halo wore around her 
brow, and they half expected to see the 
wings unfold some day, and reveal her the 
angel they thought her. Often, when they 
saw the light of her lamp shining across the 
corridors, they would imagine it the reflec¬ 
tion of a celestial glory from beyond the 
walls of their hospital, and at last so loved 
her that they would kiss even her shadow 
on the wall. For, by gentlest ministries, 
and entire forgetfulness of self, she made 
their great distress and suffering easier to 
bear, and brightened unspeakably the dreary 
life ol the hospital. Thus did Florence 
Nightingale endear herself to the hearts of 
hundreds, and made them treasure with un¬ 
told affection and gratitude the memory of 
the u lady with the lamp.” 

And now the visions had all faded into 
thin air before the eyes of the dreamer, but 
still he woke not. What was their hidden 
meaning? was the question that still per¬ 
plexed him. Suddenly a form of angel purity 
appeared before him, and a gentle voice ad¬ 
dressed him . 

“Fair youth, I will explain to thee the 


visions; and first, wouldst thou know what is 
symbolized by the search for the Holy Grail, 
and partaking of the cup which the Lord 
commanded all his followers to drink ? Thou 
hast read how knights of old, forsaking tilt 
and tournament, went in search of the 
precious relic that had disappeared from 
human gaze, and how it was fabled that only 
Sir Galahad found it, and also disappeared 
with it from the eyes of men. Thou hast 
also seen the vision of Sir Launfal, who 
went in quest of it in later times, and re¬ 
member what the leper told the good knight 
—that he need not roam over land and sea 
to find the Holy Grail, for it was right beside 
him, whenever he shared with the needy and 
sorrowful what he himself possessed, and 
that in ministering to the necessities of 
others he was following the example of his 
Lord and Saviour, and thus partaking of his 
cup. As the blessed Lord had drained a cup 
of suffering for others, so his followers must 
partake of the same, by sharing each the 
other’s woes and sufferings, and succoring 
the needy! In the visions which thou thyself 
hast seen, sawest thou not this truth illus¬ 
trated. The dying soldier giving up his own 
cup of cold water to another; the unselfish 
man, seeking to comfort and benefit the poor 
convicts whom everyone else had forgotten; 
and the sweet lady, going the rounds of the 
hospital—were they not all seeking for the 
Holy Grail, and finding it, in their deeds of 
charity, and mercy, and self forgetfulness ? 
So thou hast heard the story and learned the 
moral, and let the search for the Sangreal 
hereafter only incite thee the more to seek 
for 4 the good, the true, and the beautiful.’ ” 
The voice ceased, and the boy aw’oke. 
This lovely, mystical story, that the past 
has bequeathed to us, was to be to him no 
longer a mere tale of fiction, but a reality, 
that would stimulate and encourage him to 
right action. Rising to his feet, he resolved 
henceforth to strive to do 

“ Noble deeds, not dream them all day long,” 
so as to make life, death, and that great 
hereafter, 

“ One grand, sweet song.” 


FEBRUARY. 

BY L. D. NICHOLS. 

Now February holds his sway. 

And, as the weather-wise ones say, 

“ Tho' the days are growing longer. 
Yet the cold is getting stronger.” 
Swift as swallows through the sky, 
Sleds and tinkling sleighs now fly; 
Soon will come Saint Valentine, 
With many a jest nnd loving line. 
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FISH AT FLAY. 

BY E. L. HIGH. 

I wish I could paint this scene, that all the 
little readers of The Little Corporal 
might see it .is I saw it. I will paint it as 
well as I can, in words. 

It was twenty years ago, last May, that 
the good old ex-wlmle ship “Anna” was 
bearing two hundred wandering souls on a 
voyage on the bosom of tin* Pacific Ocean. 
Of this number, I was about the smallest 
person on board, having just completed my 
first dozen years. We were perhaps five 
hundred miles west of the Mexican coast, and 
our eyes had not been blest with a sight of 
land for forty days, at least. The day was a 
beautiful one. The wind was dead, and the 
afternoon snn shone brightly on the glassy 
water. The passengers we re lounging aboul 
the deck, chatting, reading, smoking, sleep¬ 
ing-—perchance dreaming of far-away home 
and friends, or of the strange land for which 
we were searching. The ship was rocking 
lazily, moved by the swells, which in open 
ocean never cease, and the sails were hanging 
about the masts. In short, we w- re in a de nt 
calm. There w ere to be seen only our k -oU- 
t-ary ship and it’s living freight, tie* water 
upon which it floated, and the overarching 
sky, which seemed to close about all. 

Judging by what could be seen, we could 
not tell w hether or not there w as any life in 
the deep-blue water about us. Suddenly we 
had proof that it wns overflowing with living 
things. A ruffling of the smooth surface 
was noticed by those on the lookout ; then 
here by the prow', there by the stern, yonder 
in the distance, everywhere, from horizon to 
horizon, it seemed, great lislies, monsters of 
the deep, five to twenty and more feet long, 
as if shot from mortars, leaped into the air, 
described a half circle, then plunged head 
foremost into the depths again, doubth*^ 
to gather strength and to get a new li<> ond 
tail hold for another leap in the air; for tie v 
kept np the fun for ten minutes or more, and 
each must have taken several leaps, or there 
must have been an innumerable libs! of fishes. 

Such a wonderful and grand sight I never 
have seen among beasts of the field or fowl* 
of the air. IIow they did enjoy their sport ! 
For a time, I do not believe I go beyond the 
truth, if I say tin* ocean could hardlv he seen 
for the multiti de of tidies in the uh\ And 
as they rapidly md gracefully curved from 
the surface to the surface again, they shone 
iti the bright sunlight like burnished points, 
and wedges and shafts, of silver and gold. 


We could hear only the rushing of the Water 
ns they left it, and the splashing and plung¬ 
ing as they entered it again. But so many 
were there that it made a continual rush, 
splash, and plunge 

They left for the depths below as suddenly 
as they came, leaving the ocean surface 
boiling and foaming with the commotion 
they had made, and we saw them no more. I 
need not say there were no loungers, sleepers, 
or dreamers on our ship while this'grand 
sight was witnessed, nor again that day, so 
thoroughly did it wake us to newness of life, 

A TKl'E STORY ABOUT BEE 8. 

BY MIiS. M. U. 0. SLADE. 

A lady in Providence tells me that her 
father once brought home a mola<scs hogs¬ 
head. to be u-ed as a water tank. On wash¬ 
ing day, her mother said. “ Let 11 s throw the 
sut!> into it, to soak the niohis-es from the 
bottom.’* Tin- in.-tant she had done so, she 
exclaimed, .“ O, I have drowned hundreds 
of our neighbors’ Ih-cs !” 

The hog"head was black with bees that 
were busily appropriating the sweets from 
what they must have considered an enor¬ 
mous blossom. The good lady made haste, 
w ith her skimmer, to skim the bee- from the 
topot the water, and spread them on n hoard 
in the sunshine; but they seemed drowned, 
and nearly (b ad, and she was very sorry. 

At! the bee- that were around the hogs¬ 
head had flown away at the dash of the 
water, hut in a few minutes they returned, 
accompanied by scores of others. Then 
began a curious work. They immediately 
went to work upon Hie unfortunate bees, 
turning them over and over, and working 
upon them constantly with their heads,feet, 
and antenna*. The remit of their busy labor 
was, that one after another gave signs of 
life, stretched its limb- and wings, crawled 
about and dried it-elf in the sun, and fiewr 
away. The lady said there were a half a 
pint, at first, and that there remained only 
about a dozen hopeless cases, beyond the 
humane etlbrts of their brothers. 

No other insect has ever excited so much 
interest and admiration as the bee; many 
le--<uis have been learned from its wonderful 
and ingenious habits; and in this ease I have 
no doubt that an observant physician might 
have gained some useful hints as to the re¬ 
suscitation of the drowned. 

This is a certain-true story, for I heard it 
with my own ears, and Mrs. Gardner told it 
with I kb* own mouth, and she said she saw 
it wit h h‘*- own eves. 
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8AINT VALENTINE S DAY. 


BY G. 

And a fine day it was, too, as fine as any 
eaint could ask, who liked bright sunshine 
and plenty of clean, new snow, and wasn’t 
afraid of having his nose nipped by Jack 
Frost’s mischievous pincers. 

Up at the nursery window, one, two, three, 
four little faces, quite out of Mr. Jack’s reach, 
looked down upon the street, watching the 
sleighs and the people, and waiting for St. 
Valentine to come along. 

Sue and Mamie, Fred and Nell, there they 
were all looking through one pane. Chippie, 
you know, w*as too little to care for valen¬ 
tines, and crept about the floor, helping her¬ 
self to Mamie’s playthings. 

Pretty soon the postman came in sight, 
loaded with such heaps of letters—letters 
in both hands, letters in bundles under his 
arms, letters sticking out of every pocket, 
and a knapsack, ready to burst with letters, 
strapped across his shoulders. 

The children could see him ringing the door 
bells, as he came along, and leaving all sorts 
of letters—some no bigger than your thumb, 
and some as big as a newspaper; some in 
coarse wrappers, and some in lace and gilt; 
some red, some green, some pink, and some 
blue; and more white ones than you could 
count. 

But the best of it was, that he stopped at 


H. 

Mr. Brown’s, nodded to the four little faces 
at the window, aud left four valentines, and 
one more—which made five, didn’t it? Yes, 
five ; one for each of the children, not forget¬ 
ting little Chippie, who received a pretty 
picture in a perfumed envelope; though she 
couldn’t leave her dolly long enough to 
admire it. 

The others were soon .absorbed in 8L 
Valentine’s messages; and no wonder, such 
remarkable pictures and still more remark* 
able verses are only to be seen on the four¬ 
teenth of February. Of course there w'as a 
great deal about St. Valentine, my valentine, 
your valentine, or somebody elsc’s valentine, 
in almost every line. So that when Mrs. 
Brown came into the nursery, she found a 
brisk discussion going on, as to w T ho this 
great saint might be. The little debaters 
appealed to her at once. 

“ 0 mamma, do tell us about him ! Who 
is he? Is he a real, live man? Is he the 
same as Santa Claus? What is Valentine’s 
day for? Does he write all the letters? 
What makes us call him ‘ saint ?’ ” 

Mamma couldn’t stop to answer so many 
questions ; but she promised that if the chil¬ 
dren would wait until evening, after tea they 
should hear all about it. Evening w as a long 
time coming, but it came at last, bringing 
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Papa Brown from his office, and opening the 
valentine question again in good earnest. 
Mr. Brown had little to say about it; and 
when tea w'as over, and the rest hurried 
into the parlor, he stayed behind with his 
newspaper, much to the disappointment of 
the children. 

They had hardly had time to think about 
it, however, before the bell rang, and a 
strange-looking person was shown in, whom 
Mrs. Brown introduced as Mr. Valentine. 
He had a bald head, and long, white hair 
and beard, and wore a loose robe, reaching 
almost to the floor, like what we see in 
ancient pictures. 

“You scarcely expected to see an old 
Roman, like me, around here,” said he, in a 
very pleasant voice. “ But I learned that 
there were some little folks here who wanted 
to hear about me, 60 I just dropped in to 
tell you my own story. 

“ A great many hundred years ago,” began 
Mr. Valentine, “the Romans were foolish 
heathen, and worshiped I don’t know how 
many gods, and among the rest, one called 
Lupcrcus, or Wolf Driver, because he was 
supposed to keep off the wolves. Every 
year, in February, a great festival was held 
in honor of Wolf Driver, when, I am told, 
the young people practiced a very odd cus¬ 
tom. They placed their names in a box, and 
then, without looking, each took out a name, 
and the person whose name was drawn must 
be served and attended by the one who drew it. 

“ When the Christian religion came to Rome, 
the preachers had hard work to make the peo¬ 
ple leave off their heathenish ways. Mean¬ 
time, I almost forgot to mention, the emperor 
and I didn’t agree, and he had me beheaded, 
at least so they say, on the 14th of February, 
in the year 2T0. Well, a long time afterward, 
the priests are said to have hit upon a plan 
for changing the name-box game that I spoke 
of. Finding that I had been beheaded on the 
14th of February, they called me a saint, and 
called the day St. Valentine’s day, instead of 
Wolf Driver’s day. Then, instead of putting 
live people’s names in the box, they put in 
the names of saints ; and when you drew out 
a saint’s name, you were to call him your 
Valentine, and pray to him, and all that; 
which I think was as bad as the other way. 
Don’t you ? 

“ I don’t know how they liked the new 
fashion in Rome ; but in other countries, 
though they called the day St. Valentine’s, 
and said no more about Wolf Driver, they 
u« d t lie name box in the old way. Young 
nu*n and women, ami sometimes boys and 
girK and old married folks, the more the 


merrier, met on St. Valentine’s eve, put all 
their names into a box, from which each 
gentleman drew a lady’s name, and each 
lady a gentleman’s, the person drawn being 
the other’s “Valentine” for the year. This 
sport was practiced for a long time, especially 
in France and Great Britain, not only among 
poor people, but in the families of the no¬ 
bility, and even at the courts of kings and 
queens. The valentine of a lady must attend, 
assist, and defend her, and be a sort of knight 
in her service. At one time it was the fashion 
to draw mottoes with the names ; and some¬ 
times, but not always, valentines gave each 
other presents. 

“ When people got tired of choosing valen¬ 
tines in this way, they tried another, which 
was, to call the person your valentine whom 
you saw first on the morning of St. Valen¬ 
tine’s day. And we read of young lasses 
who used to keep their eyes shut till the 
right lad came along. 

“Still another way, practiced in some 
parts of England, was for children to 4 catch ’ 
each other and their older friends, by saying, 
4 Good morrow', Valentine.’ If you could 
say it to anybody before they spoke to you, 
they must give you a present. You must be 
sure to do your ‘catching’ before sunrise, 
though, or else they would call you 4 sun 
burnt.’ In some English towns the children 
go about singing— 

u 4 Good morrow, Valentine, 

First ’tis yours, and then ’tis mine. 

So please give me a valentine;’ 

for which people give them a penny or two, 
if they please. 

“The last fashion for Valentine’s day is 
that of sending all sorts of comical, ugly, or 
silly 161101*3 to anybody you please. This 
you know' all about ; but you cannot think 
how many letters are sent every year. I 
remember one Valentine’s day when more 
than 400,000 w ere delivered in London ; and 
this very day the postman has been loaded 
down with them.” 

“ We saw' him,” cried Fred. 

“He brought us five,” said Nell. 

“One apiece, Chippie and all,” Sue ox 
plained. 

“ Here’s mine,” added Mamie, holding it 
out rather timidly. 

Valentine jumped up to look at it, w hen 
off w'ent his white wig; and when he stooped 
to pick it up, he lost his whiskers, too. 

“ Why, papa!” shouted all the children. 

It w as Papa Brown, and nobody else, and 
a great frolic there was over the matter, I 
can tell you. 
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“ Was it true, what you told us about St. 
Valentine’s day, and the way it was kept ?” 

“All true, little Nell, and a great deal 
more that I haven’t told you.” 

So each one tried on the whiskers and the 
wig, and all agreed that papa was better 
than a dozen St. Valentines. 


BOYS AT PLAY. 


BY W. O. O. 


1 sometimes see the boys at play, 

Or hear them shout along the street; 

And thoughts flow back for many a day, 

When youth and springtime buds were sweet. 

My father’s house was old and brown ; 

Old orchard trees stood on the lea • 

The brook ran like a silver thread, 

Down through the meadows to the sea. 

Across the brook a plank was laid ; 

Our timid feet went creeping o'er; 

We seemed, sometimes, almost afraid 
To venture on so strange a shore. 

The cows came home at fall of night, 

And waited in the grassy lane ; 

Then, in the rosy morning’s light. 

We drove them to the meads again. 

The Sabbath days were cool and sweet; 

There came a murmur from the sea ; 

I heard the distant bells repeat, 

Afar their praisefnl melody. 

We loved the springtime sweet with bloom ; 

The wild rose wet with morning dew ; 

I love them yet; and still have room 
For all the joys my boyhood knew. 


THE HARD-FOUGHT BATTLE. 


BY LUCIA. CHASE BELL. 

Chapter II. 

It was just dawn. Bannie was in her 
father’s room, noiselessly making it tidy 
while he slept. She kindled a fresh fire in 
the little stove, rubbed the hearth bright and 
clean, laid the old, well-patched rug smoothly 
and squarely in its place, and piled her 
father’s few, best-loved books tidily upon 
the stand near his bed. Then she parted tho 
curtains at the window and looked out. The 
snow had fallen all night, and the long, low 
shed across the way, where Tony the team¬ 
ster kept his horses, was hooded and dis¬ 
guised till it looked quite lovely and quaint, 
while even the old sawmill below” the hill 
peered through the gray shadows like some 
white, enchanted castle. Upon a chair near 
the door lay Bannie’s hood and shawl, and 
against it rested a guitar, which had been 
bequeathed to her by a dying aunt, who had 


tenderly loved her ever since her babyhood. 
44 1 give my guitar to little Bannie,” she 
said, when she knew the angel had come for 
her. 44 And tell her whenever she hears its 
voice to remember that life had come to be 
very gracious and beautifiil to Aunt Lulu, 
yet she struggled through many black shad¬ 
ow’s before ever she reached the clear sun¬ 
shine. But Aunt Lulu always believed that 
God loved her and w r as watching over her 
with kind, patient eyes. And tell Bannie it 
is loving God that makes the hasds strong 
and the heart brave, and life sweet, and death 
a triumph.” 

Bannie was thinking of those precious w’ords 
as she lingered there a moment, looking out 
at the white, solemn earth. They seemed 
to come up through the years from that dy¬ 
ing bed, and sound in her ears with Aunt 
Lulu’s own soft, earnest voice. 

u \xdU1 remember it always,” whispered 
Bannie. 44 No matter what eomes ‘life will 
be sw'ect if we love Him,’ you used to say. 
Aunt Lula. 0, I hope I shall learn to love 
Him! She always believed that God loved 
her. She used to 6ay, too, that 4 we have all 
done wrong in His sight.* If ne loved her 
in spite of the 4 wrong,* won’t He love me, if 
I am sorry, and want Him to love me ? I 
should think anybody who loved God, and 
was loved by Him, would always feel glad ; it 
must be so sw'cet. Why don’t I love Him 
this minute ? I know* He is loving me. I 
don’t know*—yes, I believe I do love Him.” 

The light was stealing softly into Bannio’s 
heart, just as the faint, early glow of morn¬ 
ing touched the fair earth. 8hc turned from 
the window' with a strange joy and hope 
shining in her face, put on her hood and 
shawl, and then sat down to take one last 
look at her treasure. It was lovely, with its 
shining wood, and glitter of silver and pearl, 
and Bannic’s fingers caressed it reverently, 
and her heart thrilled, as she sat a moment 
in the stillness, thinking of those charmed 
hours, wiicn Aunt Lulu used to sit in the 
dusk, improvising music of her owm ; tender, 
wistful melodies, stirring marches, or little 
tinklings of harmonious laughter, like brook 
w'aves curling among the stones, according 
to her mood. 

It seemed almost like parting with some 
beautiful, living thing, that Aunt Lulu had 
cherished and loved; but presently she 
locked the guitar in its case, and, taking it 
in her arms, quietly went out, and plodded 
her way up the street through the snow. 

The kitchen was yet silent and cold when 
Bannie returned home. She came in quietly 
as she could, with a \vliib\ new market bas- 
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ket upon her arm, borrowed from borne ac¬ 
commodating grocer up town. And that 
basket was heaped full of good things; there 
were fresh, sweet loaves from the baker’s; 
a little roil of golden butter; a nice, tender 
steak; coffee, and sugar, and delicate tea, 
such as her father loved, and a few rosy 
apples; besides a parcel containing a soft, 
plaid, shoulder shawl for mother; wariq 
shoes and stockings for Cap; aprons for baby , 
and a big red “ comforter ” for Jerry. 

She laughed softly, while she briskly un¬ 
tied her hood and shawl, thinking it was like 
being a fairy godmother in a story, and it 
almost seemed, with the funny thought in 
her heart, as if her hair had grown silvery 
white, and as if she had a jolly, rosy, peaked 
nose, and ought to -wear queer, high-heeled 
slippers, like all the good godmothers in the 
pictures. 

Bannie could build fires just as successfully 
as auy boy ever could, if boys do think girls 
can’t build fires, and she soon had the stove 
roaring away in the most heart-w'hole fashion. 
She half fancied, in her gladness, that even 
the fire had consciousness, and laughed for 
joy over the strange prospect of cooking a 
nice, savory, plentiful breakfast. Cap was 
usually first out of bed in the morning; she 
would insist upon being carried into the 
kitchen, and sit placidly in her nightgown, 
looking on while the fire was kindled, and 
the frosty air never seemed to affect her 
more than it would a little, round, hickory 
log. Bannie heard her, pretty soon, chirp¬ 
ing out, 

“ Somebody come get me I I’m s’eeped so 
long.” 

The little bunch never seemed quite so de¬ 
licious in anything else as she did in her 
nightgown, and Bannie covered her blessed, 
chilly, little cheeks, and warm, white breast, 
with kisses, as she carried her out of the 
bedroom, and dumped her down in a chair 
hv the fire, where she could warm her pink 
toes. ” Mother ” was up, too, before long, 
end Baunie told her, with a little quiver of 
joy and triumph, how Mr. Peabody had 
bought her guitar for Lizzie Peabody, and 
whnt a fabulous sum he had given her for it, 
on account of its exquisite tone, and how, 
after breakfast, she wanted to go up town 
and buy some large, fine handkerchiefs for 
hither, and delicate, linen slips for his pil¬ 
low.-, and grapes from the hot house, to tempt 
his weak stomach. She did long, that morn¬ 
ing, to go right into the clothing store, and 
buy a nice, stylish suit for Cary, before ever 
he was awake, and carry it home, and lay it 
dov. n in place of the ridiculous old things 


he had worn so long; but she gave up that 
pleasure, thinking he could choose it best 
for himself. 

“It seemed as if the sobs would keep ris¬ 
ing in my throat every mimutc, as I went up 
the street,” she said, by and by, “ but when 
it was all over I felt so proud and glad— I 
can’t begin to tell. I could hardly keep from 
singing all the way home. And, mother, 
something has come over me, such a glad, 
safe feeling. It began this morning, when I 
was thinking of w'liat Aunt Lulu said about 
loving God. It seemed as if I felt so hungry 
to love Him, really and truly, you know, 
mother, deep in my heart, like I love you, 
and all at once, while I was thinking about 
it, He seemed so near me, and precious to 
me, I could have cried, just because was 
so sweet.” 

44 You couldn’t tell me anything better to 
hear,” said her mother, softly, while she pre¬ 
tended to be searching for something In the 
cupboard, that she might hide her tears of 
thankfulness. 

They never talked much with each other 
about things deep and sacred, and presently 
they fell to chatting about their work, so 
you would hardly have guessed that any¬ 
thing especially sweet and comforting had 
come to their hearts; but they both remem¬ 
bered that morning through long years. 

Cary had risen quietly and gone to the 
woods after sticks, while Bannie was absent 
Nobody knew when he wont. 

44 And I’ll stay aw'ay till the miser’ble show 
of a breakfast is over,” he had said to him¬ 
self, as he hurried doggedly along the road. 
44 It makes my heart ache to see the little 
scraps mother alw'ays manages to pick up 
from somewhere, makin’ believe there’s 
plenty, and pretending she ain’t hungry.” 

But it happened that he came back just as 
the coffee w as put on for its few' minutes of 
fragrant boiling, and he was in a very savage 
humor. 

44 1 just b’lieve nobody has such hard times 
as wo do,” he grumbled, as he sat by the firv 
digging the snow' out of his old shoes. 44 Now 
I ought to have boots; just think of a big 
boy like me w earing shoes in winter ! Some 
boys have buckskin gloves, too, but I have 
to dig in the snow* with my bare fingers.” 

Bannie w as bending over the stove, putting 
in w'ood, as he spoke. 

‘‘Don’t, Cary,” she begged, in a W’hlsper. 
“ It hurts me to hcatf you talk so.’ 

Cary remembered, all of a sudden, that 
Bannie had “dug in the 6now” tor wood 
several times, with her own little, bare fin¬ 
gers. and had never complained a word 
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“ Well, I won’t, then,” he said, a little 
softened. “You know I’m glad I can get 
wood, some way ; I just feel cross, that’s all. 
I’m mad because I couldn’t go to school this 
winter. I shall grow up a ninny.” 

“ You’re a ninny to sit there and complain 
about what can’t be helped,” almost came 
from Bannie’s lips, but she choked it back, 
and told him about selling the guitar, in such 
a cheery, heart-whole fashion, that Cary 
never could guess how hard it was for her 
to give it up. There wasn’t much of the 
lofty heroic in Cary. Perhaps, if he had 
been some proud youth in a story, he would 
have “drawn himself up to his full hight, 
and declared, with flashing eyes and scornful 
lips, that, not one penny of that money would 
he touch—the price of his sister’s most pre¬ 
cious treasure! Rather would he beg, steal, 
or go in rags.” 

To tell the truth, it almost made him 
laugh with delight, to think of stout, glossy, 
new boots, and a graceful hat, and a new 
suit of the very quiet, rich brown tint he 
liked, not to mention the prospect of making 
a long journey by himself, and earning good 
wages every month. Then the perfume of the 
good coffee, generously bubbling up to the 
very spout of the pot, and the savory smell 
of the beefsteak, broiling over the coals, 
drove the grumbling spirit out of him, for 
that morning, at least. He even dressed Cap 
completely—funny little skirts, apron, new 
shoes and stockings, and all, and never jerked 
her once, and didn’t scold her at all, nor get 
angry because she would curl up her fat, 
little toes, so that he could hardly pull on 
her shoes. He even held the baby on one 
knee while Cap was perched on the other. 
And when Jerry came in, having washed and 
dressed himself in insane haste when ho 
heard beefsteak mentioned, Cary never said 
one word about his white hair being combed 
smoothly in front of his cars, and left in a 
snarl behind, and utterly denied himself the 
pleasure of teasing him upon any subject 
whatever. And for that whole day he did 
not hoot like an owl, nor whistle through 
his fingers, nor call suspenders “ galluses,” 
and didn’t indulge in any of his favorite 
methods of rousing Bannie’s righteous indig¬ 
nation. 

“ I’m going to study in every spare min¬ 
ute I can get, when I’m out west,” he told 
Bannie, in one of his genial moments. “ I 
should think a herder would have hosts of 
time, nothing to do but lie on his back in the 
grass and think, you know, taking a peep at 
the herd now and then. And I mean to 
think to some purpose.” 


o * 

Mrs. Houston talked so hopefully to her 
husband of the good it would do Cary to go 
out west, of the wages he would earn, and 
the opportunity he would have to study and 
make up for lost time, that ho immediately 
gave his consent, and began weaving out 
golden dreams for hiS boy, in his own favo¬ 
rite fashion. 

Cary selected his new suit, and behaved 
much more like a gentleman, and a good 
deal less like a great, gruff* boy, when lie 
had it on. Of course, boys should behave, as 
well in a patched, old-fashioned jacket as in 
anything else, but they don’t do so, often. 
Short jacket sleeves and threadbare old 
trousers will have a subtle Influence on boys’ 
manners ; and so will cunning vests, and 
pretty, stitched cuffs, and stylish neckties, 
lie started on his journey one morning, in 
the blue dawn, after a few, broken words of 
good by, and a few shy kisses, and a strange 
loneliness fell upon the little house. 

“ Queen Ban,” he had said, merrily, “ don’t 
let your nose grow any longer while I am 
gone.” But there was a little quiver running 
along the words as lie spoke. 

It would be worlds harder to do without 
his teasingthan ever it had been to bear with 
it, Bannie said to herself, as she stood silently 
by the window, watching him striding stur¬ 
dily up the street, and 6he remembered how 
the tears came to his eyes one day when 
baby burnt her wee, white hand; and how 
sorrowful lie was when lie found a little, 
bleeding bird ; and how careful he had been, 
in all his life, not to hurt even the ugliest 
bug or worm ; and what wretched days he 
had spent up at Hidy’s, without telling one 
word about it at home, when they all thought 
him so selfish and cross, and she said to her¬ 
self, as she covered her face with her hands, 

“He’s a glorious, good-licarted brother, 
after all, and I don’t see how I can ever live 
such a long, long time without him.” 

One is never so lonesome when there’s 
plenty to do, and, after Cary was gone, Ban¬ 
nie and Jerry and Cap w r cnt on many a merry 
expedition after w*astc wood, in order to save 
the good hickory Bannie had bought with 
her “treasure money” for great occasions, 
like Sunday, and baking and ironing days; 
and, when they reached home, they would 
triumphantly rattle the old sled through the 
gate, thinking how much money they had 
saved, and how good the air was, and how 
delicious it was to be in the woods every day, 
even if the trees were bare, and the ground 
sloppy and snow'y. They loved the very 
perfume of the old, last year’s nuts and 
and leaves, and the smell of the wet ground. 
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aiul the tinkle of breaking icicles, and creak¬ 
ing of the branches ; and all the queer little 
bits of winter music one may hear, if one 
only has eager, listening ears. Besides, there 
were many days now when the sun shone 
quite lovingly at noon, and something in the 
air hinted vaguely of growing grass and 
violets, and lovely spring weather, close at 
hand. 

Mrs. Houston sewed night and day, when¬ 
ever she could obtain work, and Bannie, who 
could iron clothes quite artistically, soon 
found herself furnished with profitable em¬ 
ployment for many an afternoon, when hur¬ 
ried housekeepers had discovered how dain¬ 
tily crisp and shining tucks, ruffles, and em¬ 
broideries came from under her deft little 
hands. 

Just after supper the children always had 
a delicious little “play spell,” before they 
grew sleepy. Jerry went every day to one 
particular shop after his basket of shavings, 
and the bent old man who worked there 
always dropped a bountiful sprinkling of 
nice, goodly-sized blocks and chips into his 
basket. These furnished delight to the chil¬ 
dren for many an hour, not alone in building 
queer edifices, which would tumble down in 
the most jolly fashion, but in w atching Ban- 
nic -whittle. She enjoyed it quite as well as 
they did, and it was quite wonderful to see 
what cunning things she could carve out of 
Jerry’s blocks and chips. One, a real, little 
poem in wood, was a faithful representation 
m miniature of an old corner cupboard Ban¬ 
nie had known and loved, in the days w hen 
she used to spend summers with her grand¬ 
mother in the country. Its doors w'ere carved 
in queer little panels, its shelves had sticks 
for the rows of plates to rest against; there 
was the little drawer for knives and spoons, 
and the “bottom part,” with the broad 
shelves for apple cobblers, and pans of sweet 
pone. Then, it was painted the dear, old- 
fashioned, homely, cherry red, and, most 
wonderful of all, was filled with wee, old- 
fashioned dishes, all carved out of chips, 
and carefully painted with some w'ater 
colors that Jerry had obtained in one of 
his successful trades. There was the 
little, fat “squab” of a sugar bowl, with 
pale blue rose leaves painted all over it, 
and a little blue knob on the cover, shaped 
like an acorn; the big, bulging-sided, blue- 
striped, water pitcher, with its generous 
spout, that was alw ays to be used when there 
were “ harvest handsthe tiny teapot, that 
looked like a jolly old lady, with the spout 
for her crooked nose, and the lid and the 
handle for the ruffles of her cap; and there 


w ere ever so many little mites of pale-blue- 
and-wliite plates, and queer, little cups and 
saucers, and a tureen that looked for all the 
world like a blue goose on her nest. 

Cap had a little “leaf table,” too, that 
Bannie had made; and a little closet for pots 
and kettles, and there was a little, plump, 
black, painted teakettle in it, which looked 
just like iron, and a pot to “ make mush in,” 
and one for stewing chicken ; and she had a 
Dutch oven. But you didn’t dare put any¬ 
thing hot into any of Cap’s dishes or pots, 
and she did ruin one teapot with boiling 
water. Jerry received his share of w'hittled 
treasures, of course. He had the dearest 
little sleigh, carved like a shell, with grace¬ 
ful runners, painted bright scarlet, and its 
sides ornamented gorgeously with gilt leaves 
and blossoms, cut out of the manufacturer’s 
label on a piece of cloth, and pasted on with 
white of egg. A little robe, fit for an elfin 
empress, lay over the seat in the sleigh, made 
out of mole’s fur; and Bannie did whittle 
out a span of tiny horses, to draw this fairy 
equipage, but she w’asn’t quite equal to 
equine sculpture, and, in spite of all her 
efforts to make her steeds appear spirited, 
they would look stifT and mclancholly as 
tw’o old Rosinantcs. 

Then there w'as a wooden doll for the 
baby, which could be horribly battered and 
bruised, but never entirely demolished; 
although it already had a new nose, fastened 
on with glue. And, besides all these, she 
had made a little w'orkbox for her mother, 
with the loveliest carved lid, and a small 
chest of pretty little spice drawers, which, 
sad to tell, had rested all winter in melan- 
cholly emptiness. 

Next to the whittling luxury, in their little 
glad time at dusk, came Bannie’s big black¬ 
board. Their father had made it for her 
when she wras just a little mite of a girl, in 
order to reconcile her to those tiresome 
sums in long division, which, she said, kept 
spinning out just like raveling old stockings. 
But a great many things besides respectable 
problems in arithmetic had ornamented that 
old blackboard. Mr. Houston had enjoyed 
it as much as his children, while he rested in 
the evenings, after his work, till this winter, 
while he lay sick. Sometimes, in his chat¬ 
tiest moments, he would tell them of lib- 
early boyhood, when it w as the purest pleas¬ 
ure he knew’, to creep up into his father's 
garret, w here nobody could find him, and lie 
there for hours, drawing innumerable pic¬ 
tures upon the hard-earned foolscap spread 
out before him. Perhaps he “ mirjht have 
been an artist,” he would say, wistfully, 
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stopping in his talk to stir up the tiro ; “ not 
a mere dabbler, but a real artist, instead of a 
poor, plodding carpenter.” 

Beautiful, old, ivy-wreathed gateways used 
to stretch across the old blackboard, just 
with a few magic strokes of his hand. Some¬ 
times an old tower sprang up in a moment, 
with nitches, and little turrets, and peering 
faces. Now, when they might have been 
very lonely in the “children’s hour” without 
the “whittling” and the blackboard, Ban- 
nlc would sketch little designs for pretty 
flower stands and trellises and brackets, that 
she meant to make, some day ; Jerry w ould 
draw fearful and w'onderful “ panoramas;” 
and Cap would spend marvclously-long sea¬ 
sons of silence, taking a deep breath now 
and then, while she worked at houses that 
looked as if somebody had tom off one whole 
side in order to afford you the pleasure of 
looking into every room at once. The roof 
was always a marvel of original architecture, 
with at least a dozen lofty chimneys. The 
rooms, of course, hadn’t any perspective, 
and the furniture always stood in rows. In 
the room which possessed the greatest splen¬ 
dor, always sat a very stiff lady, holding a 
very stiff baby, with long, stiff, embroidered 
skirts; and Cap found as much enjoyment in 
it all as many a woman docs in the furnishing 
of a real house. 

Slowly the days wore on into the Bpring 
weather, and although, as his wife had told 
the children, the great danger seemed to bo 
over, it took very sharp eyes to see that Mr. 
Houston was gaining any strength. 

One morning Cap and Jerry had been ban¬ 
ished to the little strip of yard in front of 
the house, on account of their noise. The 
big piles of boards around the sawmill across 
the waj-, looked invitingly snug and warm; 
so did the great, rough, round logs lying so 
close together in rows upon the hill; and it 
seemed as if there never before had been 
such a huge heap of soft, warm saw'dust, 
where one could dig “caves” and make 
“avalanches.” But they didn’t dare cross 
the road, and so just stood looking w ist fully 
over. Cap had been “ tullcrin’ her hair!” 
This operation she secretly performed by 
means of a. big wad of old, green, window 
paper, and some dirty rain w'atcr in a cast¬ 
off fruit can. Her curly hair hung in long, 
matted strings of vivid green over her fore¬ 
head and around her dimpled cheeks; and, 
as if to complete the elegance of her appear¬ 
ance, she had put on Cary’s old jacket, w r hich 
almost touched the ground at her heels, 
while she was obliged to poke her arms thro’ 
the holes in the elbows, for convenience. 


'When Cap was particularly eager for any¬ 
thing, or very much delighted, her blue eyes 
looked almost black, and ever so much big¬ 
ger and full of stars and sparkles, and now 
they were fairly shining through her green 
hair. By and by a little dog wandered across 
the road from the sawmill, and came creep¬ 
ing and crouching up to the gate. He was a 
pitifully-ugly dog, and somebody had scalded 
the hair off his sides, so that the skin showed 
in patches, and you could almost count his 
ribs through hi3 skin. But Cap and Jerry 
thought they had never seen such a lovely 
creature in their whole lives ; and the bluish 
patches of bare skin only added to his charms 
in their eyes. 

“ He’s a coach dog, like Conductor Star- 
kins’sdog,” said Jerry. “That’s what makes 
him so spotted. I’d like to have a coach dog, 
wouldn’t you, Cap? He’d look so grand, 
curled up at a fellow’s feet in the carriage. 
We’ll have a carriage some time, of course. 
Here, dog! here, dog!” 

He must have liked the earnest, kindly, 
little voice calling him, for he immediately 
wiggled himself through the fence, and Jerry 
gathered the ugly little thing into his arms. 

“ I fink he’s lost, an’ we ought to keep 
’im,” said Cap, confidently. 

“ ne ain’t the sawmill man’s dog, nor 
Jimmy Barkman’s, nor anybody’s,” said 
Jerry; and they soon convinced them¬ 
selves that it would be an act of benevo¬ 
lence to keep him, and no sin at all, and they 
immediately set about making him a bed, as 
if that were the first thing he could possibly 
need. He was soon nestling contentedly 
among some old rags, in a barrel that lay 
on its side, in a retired nook of the yard, 
picking aw-ay at an old bone, w hile Cap and 
Jerry sat in front of him, pondering over 
long strings of names that might be consid¬ 
ered suitable for such a splendid animal. 
After long deliberation, they decided to call 
him General, when written about in letters, 
and Jolly, for every day. But Jerry kept 
saying “my dog,” all the time, just as if 
Cap hadn’t any share in his discovery, and 
hadn’t help make hi® bed, and hadn’t found 
that very bone for him, her own self, out by 
the currant bushes. It made her feel grieved 
and wronged and humiliated, but it wasn’t 
in Cap’s stout, little heart to cry or quarrel, 
even if her feelings were touched; and by 
and by she just quietly scrambled to her feet, 
with her old tin can still grasped tightly in 
her anus, as if it were a vessel of pure gold, 
and said, quite serenely, 

“ Girls don’t have dogs. I dess I’ll let you 
have Jolly, Jerry, all your own self. I’m 
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going to be a woman, and live in a biff house, 
and have a ’servatory, like Aunt Lulu told 
about ’way long ago. I’ll have my ’serva- 
lory out on the back porch. Mamma won’t 
care. She’ll fink it’s nice. Only it won’t 
have any fountain in the middle of it, nor 
any little marble babies lioldin’ up a flower 
pot. You can stay here, Jerry, while I go 
an’ get some flowers. I know a lot of peo¬ 
ple what ’m got flowers. I used to see ’em 
in their windows when Bannie took me to 
Sunday school.” 

Mrs. Houston heard them just then, chat¬ 
tering out in the yard, and sat contentedly 
at her sewing. Bannie, having finished the 
long seams in a pair of pantaloons, was rock¬ 
ing and singing the baby to sleep. Nobody 
knew, w r hen, presently, a little fright was 
trotting slyly through the open gate and 
away up the street as fast as her little feet 
could carry her—a little fright, with a boy’s 
huge jacket flapping her heels at ever}’ step, 
with tangled, green hair, and great, eager, 
shining eyes, and muddy rain w’ater splashing 
wickedly out of the old tin can in her arms. 

[To be continued.] 

APPLES. 

BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

One for you, and one lor nle, 

Ripe, and red as a rose can be ; 

With a spicy breath, like the airs that play 
On the blossoming gardens of fair Kathay. 

This is the side where all day long 
Lingered the sunshine, clear and strong; 
Down to the very core, I know, 

Still is hoarded the slimmer glow. 

I can tell you where they grew. 

By the orchard wall, where the brook conies 
Crystal clear in the frost and rime, [thro*. 
Lost in the grass in summer time. 

That is the place where first in May 
Pale, blue violets hide away, 

Half ashamed of their faces fair, 

When blossoms whiten the branches bare. 
Gnarled and twisted the tree has grown. 
Leaning sonth, as the wind has blown ; 

Here and there are the scars that show 
Terrible winters of ice and snow. 

Yet to the topmost bough In spring. 

Fair and tender the blossoms cling ; 

Year by year, in its shelter wide, 

Callow nestlings the robins hide. 

Year by year, when the summer days 
Melt and mellow in golden haze, 

Bright as jewels the apples shine, 

Swelling with autumn's odorous wine. 
Leaning over the orchard wall. 

One by one you may hear them fall, 

One by one from the dear old tree. 

That fed their v-.veetcess for you and me. 


ART AMUSEMENTS. 


BY MARTHA POWELL DAYIS 


Number Two. 

We were told, at the second meeting of 
the class, that in order to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the art of wax work, we 
must understand making mold6 ; for often it 
would be found difficult or impossible to 
obtain molds of rare fruits and other things 
we might wish to imitate. 

Let us first take a peach, as it will be easy 
to mold one. Cut from a doubled newspa¬ 
per, a strip of paper an inch w'ider than the 
length of the peach, and three inches longer 
than the fruit’s circumference. Let the 
paper be doubled to give it strength. Then 
lap the ends and pin them together firmly. 
Now we have a paper hoop about half an 
inch larger, every w ay, than the flruit. Next, 
w’e oil the fruit w ith sweet (olive) oil. This 
may be done with a brush, or feather. Then 
mix plaster of Paris with water, to form a 
batter about tlic consistence of honey. A 



Fio. 1. 


porcelain bowl will do for the mixture. 
Then, having placed the hoop on a new’spa- 
per folded smoothly on the table, hold the 
hoop to its place with your left hand, and 
with your right, pour in enough batter to 
make it onc-third full, or a little more. 
Then press the oiled peach into the batter 
till it rises half way up the fruit, or just 
even with its largest circumference. (See 
tig. 1.) 

When the mold has stood a few* minutes, 
and has become partially hard, make a notch 
or indenture for the upper part of the mold 
to fit into. (See n, fig. 1.) The plaster must 
be handled and used promptly, as it “sets” 
or hardens, very rapidly. In thirty minutes, 
or about that time, the lower half of the 
mold will have become quite hard, and the 
upper edge may be oiled in the same way as 
you did the peach, after which enough plas¬ 
ter may be mixed to make the top half of 
the mold. Pour it into the paper hoop, coy- 
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ering the peach and filling the hoop; then 
let it stand until it, also, becomes hard. The 
paper may now be removed ; should it stick 
to the mold, wet slightly, and it will easily 
peel off. 

The mold is now finished, and will divide 
into two parts as completely as mamma’s 
vegetable dish or soup tureen; and the fruit 
will part from it easily, if care has been 
taken to place the largest circumference of 
the fruit just even with the division of the 
mold. 

The above directions arc applicable to all 
molds made in two parts, except w'lien you 
think, from the shape of the fruit, it would 
be better laid on the side, as, for instance, a 
cucumber. (See fig. 2.) 

A hoop for encasing a mold like this, is 
more conveniently made of tin than paper, 
as tin will bend to any shape you wish, and 



Fig. 2. 


will then retain its position. The tin should 
be oiled, to prevent its sticking to the 
plaster. 

Some fruits are so irregular in shape, that 
molds require to be made in more than two 
parts, as a pineapple, or an Osage orange. 
Such fruits are so rough, they cannot be 
drawn from a two-part mold. 

For an Osage-orange mold, cut the tin in 
proportion to the size of the fruit, the same 
as we did the paper for a peach. The first 
section is then made in the same manner as 
the lower half of the peach mold ; only, be 
careful not to press the fruit too far into the 
plaster, causing its irregularities to interfere 
with its removal from the mold. The plas¬ 
ter should rise about a third w'ay up the 
orange. Make an indenture in the upper 
edge of the mold, and oil, as before. Now 
we see, from the knobs on this fruit, that the 
cover to the mold must be made in two parts. 
This is done by running a partition of putty 
over the fruit, making it (the putty) fit closely 
to the tin hoop. This is to prevent the plas¬ 
ter from spreading on the fruit farther than 
Is desired. Next, mix plaster, and pour on 
one side of the putty. After the plaster has 
hardened, remove the putty, and oil the 


mold on the edge where it will touch the 
next division. 

Figure three represents the orange ready 
for the last batch of plaster to be poured on. 
When this third mixture has hardened, the 
mold will be complete, and will divide into 
three parts without trouble. 

On this principle, molds may be made of 
as many parts as the irregularity of your 
model requires. 

No more plaster should be wet at any time* 
than is to be used immediately, for after it 
sets it is worthless for another mixture. The 
spoon and bowl, or whatever is used to mix 
in, must be rinsed each time, else the plaster 
will adhere, causing extra trouble. 

Molds of half fruits are usually made In 
two parts, as half apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, quinces, etc. The fruit is divided. 



Fig. 3. 


the seeds taken out, and the mold cast the 
same way as for whole fruit. The specimens 
for this purpose should not be too ripe, but 
should be rather firm in texture. This pre¬ 
caution is especially necessary in taking 
molds of raspberries, strawberries, mulber¬ 
ries, and such like. 

Aunt Phebe now' told the class that therc- 
were several more items worthy of notice in 
connection with making molds. “But,*' 
said she, “ this is a prosy part of the sub¬ 
ject ; and as you have been very attentive in 
examining details, thus far, I will defer other 
particulars to some future time, and will 
now show how w'ax is formed in these plas¬ 
ter molds. 

“ In casting fruit of wax, several articles 
will be needed. The following list will com¬ 
prise a few that are indispensable : White 
wax, of good quality. Balsam fir. Spirits 
turpentine. 8w r cct oil. A vessel of ho T , 
and one of cold w*ater. Three or four tin or 
porcelain cups to melt w r ax in. A smooth, 
wooden paddle, or stirrer, to accompany 
each cup. of Various colors in powder, or 
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ground in oil. Colors sold in tubes, such as 
artists use, are most convenient. 

“ Before using plaster molds, soak them a 
short time in warm water, to prevent the 
wax sticking to them. The wax for molding 
should be hot, but not boiling, as bubbles 
caused by boiling make holes and imperfec¬ 
tions in the fruit. 

“ Wax is prepared thus : To each pound 
of wax, add one ounce of balsam fir, and 
half an ounce of sweet oil. In cold weather, 
a little more oil may be used. Melt and 
thoroughly stir these ingredients together. 
Add coloring material to suit the fruit, always 
imitating the lighter portions, afterward put¬ 
ting on streaks, specks, and darker shades 
with a brush. There is one rule that cannot 
be too well learned or too closely followed; 
it is this : Make nature your guide in imitating 
her u'orks. Therefore it is better to have 
near you a natural specimen of any object 
you are molding, so that various peculiari¬ 
ty^ may be delineated in the wax imitation.” 

The class had been reminded of this at a 
former meeting, and now a dozen hands were 
raised. Boys and girls both had many beau¬ 
tiful fruits they would like to imitate. 

Arthur Stuart held both hands as high as 
liis little arms would reach, anxious to have 
his fruits noticed. Auntie spied a lemon in 
hi> collection, and said, 

“ Bring your lemon here, Arthur. Wc 
need an easy fruit to commence with—a 
lemon will be just the thing. For this l'ruit, 
mix enough chrome yellow with the melted 
wax to give the desired tint. The mold 
having soaked in warm water a few minutes, 
let the wet drain from it; then place the 
lower half on the table and fill it, or nearly 
with melted wax. Now clap the cover 
on, making it fit perfectly. Hold the two 
parts closely together and turn the mold 
over repeatedly, while the wax is cooling, so 
that the wax may be distributed evenly, 
forming a complete coating on the inside of 
the mold. A hollow wax fruit is now being 
formed, which should be as thick in one 
place as another. 

“ If, after several minutes, the mold con¬ 
tinues warm, time may be gained by plung¬ 
ing it into cold water, continually turning it 
over, as before. When thoroughly cold, the 
mold may be taken off. The lemon is now 
complete, except, perhaps it may need trim¬ 
ming around the circumference where the 
division in the mold has made a seam. Such 
little ridge may l>c smoothed off with a pen¬ 
knife, and afterward polished with a rag 
dipped in turpentine.” 

In the same way as above Indicated, 


oranges, tomatoes, and other fruits were 
soon molded, and the children were much 
delighted. 

“ Now,” said the teacher, ” you under¬ 
stand the general principle of molding all 
objects that are made hollow; and your 
memory has been taxed quite enough for 
the present.” 

CHATTERBOX. 

BY MRS. ELLEN F. LATTIMORE. 

They call me “ Little Chatterbox 
My name is little May— 

I have to talk so much, because 
I have so much to Bay. 

And, O, I have so many friends! 

So many! and you see 

I can't help loving them, because 
They, every one, love me. 

I love my papa and mamma, 

1 love my sisters, too ; 

And if you’re \ ery, very good, 

I guess that 1*11 love you ! 

But I love God the best of all; 

He keeps me all the night. 

And when the morning comes again. 

He wakes me with the light. 

I think It is so nice to live! 

And yet, if I should die. 

The Lord would send his angels down 
To take me to the sky. 


BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

BY MRS. PARIZADE V. HATHAWAY. 

The snowflakes alight on the trees, but 
where are the birds that sang there iu sum¬ 
mer ? In the bushes and trees, I see their 
deserted nests, with only snow crystals for 
eggs, and the cold, winter heavens to brood 
over them. The little wings that grew in 
those nests, are now spread beneath softer 
skies. 

A few hardy birds, however, brave the 
sharpness of our winter, and stay with us all 
the year. Amid the falling snow', the blue- 
jav drops upon the trees almost as lightly as 
the sno wflakes themselves. He is over a foot 
in length, but so airy and graceful in his 
movements, that he does not seem heavier 
than a bit of thistledow n. He w’ears a tine, 
blue, military coat, everywhere he goes. 
The back is purplish blue, the wings and 
tail bright blue, banded with black and tip¬ 
ped with white. On his head is a long, blue 
crest, which will pass very well fora military 
hat, and around his neck, showing plainly 
above the whitish breast, is a black necktie. 
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His usual note is a shrill “PayI pay!” 
Sometimes he spells it, like a schoolboy, 
“ P-a, paagain, he utters it quickly, as 
if all the world were owing him, and he 
were demanding his pay. 

I am sure the oak trees pay him for des¬ 
troying insects that w ould injure them, for 
every day, when ripe acorns may be obtained 
from the trees or beneath them, he may be 
seen flying with a big one in his bill. If you 
watch him, you will see him alight on a tree, 
place the acorn firmly under one foot, open 
the shell with his strong, black beak, pick 
the white seed into pieces, and swallow it. 
I have read that, in some parts of the United 
States, he lays by a store of acorns and other 
nuts, against a time of need in winter; but 
I have not noticed that he does so here. He 
prefers, when his favorite acorns are hid be¬ 
neath the snow, to come boldly to the corn- 
cribs, and pick his meals directly from the 
cob. Every morning, a dozen or more may 
be seen flying from the wood, within which 
warm shelter they have spent the night, to 
our cribs. Often they sit down and warm 
their cold toes in their feathers half a dozen 
times before they can finish their breakfast. 
Some days they are so thick in the oak trees 
near by, that they seem leaved out in blue, 
and I think of the u singing tree,” in an old 
story of the 44 Arabian Nights.’ 1 

Perhaps you do not call the jay’s shrill 
note much of a song, but he can do much 
better than that if he tries. He has a clear, 
ringing song, 44 Katy-leedle!” and each time 
he repeats it, he makes a graceful courtesy. 
Sometimes he says, “Ka-wa-wa,” or, “Cle- 
i*pa,” instead of “ katy-leedle.” 

Among his kind he is a very social bird, 
and when several arc together, a confidential 
44 qui-que,” and even a low warbling, may 
often he heard. At times he screams like a 
hawk, and so close is the imitation, that in 
summer the cocks and hens give warning, 
and the chickens uestle together in fear. I 
have heard him produce the “cha-cha” of 
the nuthatch, repeating it softly after the 
bird. Several times I have caught him try¬ 
ing to mew like a kitten. He is more noisy 
in winter than in summer, and seems to 
rejoice in the keen air. 

In spring, the bluejays choose their mates, 
and in May the nests arc built. The nest is 
made of twigs and roots, in the branches of 
a tree, and is generally put in a secluded 
spot; but I have known them to build within 
a few rods of our house. In the nest are laid 
four pale-green or gray eggs, spotted with 
brown. Here, in almost perfect silence, the 
eggs are hatched and the young reared. 


Near his nest, the bluejay is one of the 
stillest of birds. As soon as the young are 
able to fly, the parents call them affection¬ 
ately from tree to tree, and at each appear¬ 
ance of Mr. or Mrs. Jay with food, their 
wings expand, and quiver like those of a 
butterfly. 

Through the spring and summer, the blue- 
jay is the terror of all the small birds. Eggs 
or young birds are never safe when the old 
ones are absent. He will often destroy those 
of the more timid uuder their very eyes, and 
amid their distressed cries. Many a time 
have I run to the assistance of my little pets 
in their unequal warfare with the jays. Once, 
I saw* one of these birds attempt to catch a 
young quail, as it flew a short distance, but 
it dropped into the weeds and escaped. 

At some seasons of the year, this bird 
makes himself very useful in the destruction 
of injurious insects, aud I have seen him 
carefully examine the bark and knotholes of 
trees in search of their hidden eggs and larva. 

The bluejay has a big, black, first cousin, 
whose habits in many points arc like his ow n. 
He remains with us all of the year, and may 
often be seen in winter, as w ell as in summer, 
flapping his great wings in the air, and cry¬ 
ing, 41 Caw’! caw !” Do you know’ him ? 


EVA'S PRAYER. 

BY MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE. 

I had seen no light in the cheery day ; 

I knew’ not the sunlight was passing away; 

I saw not the nightiall o'er earth and sky; 

It was night all day to my inner eye. 

Little Eva came by my side to stand. 

And she laid her warm face in my chilly hand; 
And through the vines o’er the lattice low, 

She saw the stars in their courses go. 

Then she looked up into my downcast eye. 
And asked of the stars that she saw in the sky. 
Asked where they wore, thro’ the long, bright 
day? [away? 

And whence they came, when the «un w ent 
So I told her that always each distant star 
Keeps its place in the heavens afar; 

And that night and darkness are kindly sent 
To show us the lights in the firmament. 

Ere I led little Eva to sleep away, 

She folded her gentle hands to pray; 

And she added anew to her evening prayer. 
Thanks for the night and the 6tars so fair. 
Were there not stars in the world of thought 
Bright to my darkened vision brought? 

Were there not lights that I could not see 
Till the darkness of sorrow’ encompassed me? 
Eva gave thanks for the blessing given 
In darkness that shrouded the beautiful heaven. 
I, too, awaiting the coming light. 

Thank'd the good Father for sending the night. 
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HOW JIMMY LOST HIS VOICE. 

BY THEODORE A. NO ALES. 

Jimmy is a neighbor of ours, and a very 
good neighbor he.has been. Soon after we 
moved near his home, he called over to see 
us, and the friendship thus begun by him 
has grown with time. He calls quite often, 
although not as often now as before he lost 
his voice. He is always glad to see any of 
us, and tries to act the neighbor’s part. 

We have always had the greatest respect 
for Jimmy— cat, though, he is. The days of 
his kittenhood are far behind him, and he 
has the dignity of one in middle life. In all 
his visits, he has acted with becoming gravi¬ 
ty ; never getting out of humor, following 
us meekly about, receiving, in a neighborly 
way, any small present we might make him, 
in the shape of choice bits of meat, or some¬ 
thing of the kind, never forgetting to thank 
us for our kindness in a low but heartfelt 
tone, and coming back again after a proper 
length of time had gone by. 

In fact, so much respect have we for 
Jimmy, and so great were his abilities, that 
it is our firm belief, if it had not bceu for the 
• sad event we are to tell about, he would 
have led the delegation from the Third Ward 
to the grand Congress of Cats. As near as 
we have been able to find out by guessing, 
this great gathering is held once a year, in 
the first w r eek in November ; and, very likely, 
Jimmy would l*ave been elected chairman, 
and thus declared tgAfrp the wisest and 
greatest in the wholcSqak-egory of w'ise ones. 
We are not certain, however, that he would 
have had all this honor placed upon him, for 
we have been able to fiqd out very little as 
to the qualities cats must have to make them 
great with their ow f n people, but according 
tn our notions of how these things should 
be, we have thought that Jimmy ought to be 
honored. His ability as speaker was good : 
his voice was well trained, so that he could 
always pitch it in the key that suited him. 
His manner of speaking was earnest and 
engaging, and very rarely could any tumult 
among his hearers make him lo6e control of 
voice, manner, or thought—yes, thought; we 
venture the assertion that no cat in his pub¬ 
lic efforts could betray a more careful under¬ 
standing of all the practical issues of life, 
either public or private, than he. Add to 
this his bodily appearance—large and well 
shaped, always wearing a dark gray suit, 
than which none could better become a 
benevolent, intelligent, whole-hearted cat. 
We believe Jimmy had great influence with 


his fellows ; often in a called meeting, on the 
corner of a woodshed, when the wildest 
excitement raged, and there seemed no way 
of bringing the affair under discussion to a 
satisfactory conclusion, have we seen him 
arise with conscious dignity and calmly speak 
in the midst of great silence ; difficulties van¬ 
ished, and all went away feeling that Jimmy 
was a true patriot and an able advocate of 
the right. 

Here, for a while at least, the tide of his 
life’s current changes. Whether on behalf 
of the public or not, I am not able to say ; 
but a few weeks since, -while on a journey— 
a secret expedition—Jimmy found himself, 
on a stormy night, in one of three bams 
standing near each other, and there found a 
large number of fine, sleek, fat rats, who 
had the entire run of these barns. "Without 
much difficulty, feeling hungry, he caught 
one of these fellows, and had a fine meal, 
for, indeed, the rats were more than ordina¬ 
rily well kept. To see if they were all 
equally good, he caught one or two more, 
then went on his way, saying to himself; 

“ I’ll come again some other night.” He 
came the next night, and the night after 
that, and every night for two weeks, at 
least, he managed to come, so strong grew 
his appetite for rats, and so well did the 
supply hold out. But his appetite proved 
too strong for his system ; it could not bear 
up under this constant indulgence in feast¬ 
ing ; so, at the end of the first week he found 
himself not feeling as well as common, hia 
energy began to leave him ; his health was 
surely failing; but he kept up his feasting 
until the end of the two w'eeks, when, one 
night, he found himself barely able to reach 
home. He was taken down sick in good 
earnest; his flesh fell off, his fat form became 
lean for all his filling, and to his sleekness 
there came lankncss, and, worst of all, the 
second day of his sickness, when a question 
was asked him concerning his welfare, he 
could only languidly open his lips, but no 
sound came forth—that rich, cheerful voice 
was gone! 

Weeks have passed by since the voice was 
lost, and it has not yet been found. His 
sickness was not fatal, his health has im¬ 
proved so that he takes a short walk every 
day, but the voice comes not back. Talk to 
him, he looks at you piteously and opens his 
mouth ; no sound is heard ; w'hat he would 
say we know not. He is fed daily -with the 
newest and best of milk, every effort possible 
has been made for the bringing back of health 
and voice. All appears vain • The remain/ 
der of his life seems doomed to the aliened 
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of dumbness; and, with health and voice, 
all the high, bright prospects of honor, and 
the hope of doing something for his race, 
were lost. All this he gave up for a few 
hours and nights of indulgence to excess! 

We have sometimes found the moral that 
ends up a story the hardest part to read, and 
on this account can scarcely think of giving 
one to this true story of how Jimmy lost his 
voice. If, however, we were to attempt a 
moral, we might begin by saying that there 
are thousands of people, young and old, who 
have lost health, fortune and honor, and 
whose voices will never be heard again, all 
on account of falling into the habit of taking 
things, good as well as bad, to unlawful 
excess. Beware of this! It has a name- 
intemperance! 
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4 ‘ LOVING WORDS FOR CHILDREN.” 

This is the title of a pretty, little monthly 
paper, which comes t<5 us from Boston, edited 
by Rev. E. Payson Hammond. The editor’s 
introductory article says, 44 Its one great 
object w'ill be to show little children how 
Jesus ‘ has loved us and given Himself for 
ns.’ It will also seek to help little ones who 
have been taught by God’s Holy Spirit to 
trust iu Jesus, to cling more closely to Him, 
and so to live that others shall see that they 
are real Christians.” He also says, 44 many 
papers are published just to make money, 
but that is not the object of this paper. No 
one is to receive any pay at all for their writ¬ 
ings or labors for it.” 

The Corporal likes this little paper, and 
gladly widens his circle a little more, so as 
to take in Loving Word *, which will, he is 
sure, be a gentle and loving little soldier in 
the good fight “ against wrong, and for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful.” The 
Corporal is not distinctively a religious 
magazine, but it is decidedly Christian , and 


aims to throw its whole life and influence in 
favor of Christianity, and of pure and Christ- 
like living. The Corporal belongs to the 
grand array of which Christ the Lord (“ the 
Captain of our salvation ”) is the leader, and 
we wish to give this little Loving Words the 
welcopie it deserves. It is especially a little 
missionary in our beautiful army. It ought 
to be read by every Christian child, and by 
every child who would like to be a Christian, 
for it seems to contain 44 the pure milk of 
the Word.” 

But how will it live in this material world^ 
if it takes “no pay f” Well, we notice a 
little note at the end of the last page, which 
says, ” All donations in aid of the circula¬ 
tion of this paper will be acknowledged in 
the succeeding number, giving the initials of 
the donor. All communications should be 
addressed to Charles Cutler, 18 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Mass.” 8o that is the way it 
will live. If you want to receive Loving 
Words , or if you want any of your little 
friends to have it, just send a 44 donation” 
as above directed, whatever you can afford, 
and order the papers sent. 


Willie R. Light, of Iowa, aged nine years, 
sends us a very pretty pencil picture, copied 
by himself. Willie has been using our 44 Reed’s 
Drawing Lessons.” He certainly draws beau¬ 
tifully for so young a boy. It is an interest¬ 
ing and useful accomplishment — that of 
being able to copy or sketch from nature 
such pictures as may strike one’s fancy; and 
almost any personwho tries may acquire 
that ability. 44 Minpdy who can learn to 
write can learn t(?®fw.” 


What the Corporal’s Frankie said about 
the ‘‘angels tumbling out,” has moved a 
prominent Chicago banker to send us the 
following: 

Dear Corporal: I read about your Kindergar¬ 
ten four-ycar-older in The Corporal, and it 
prompts me to tell you something of mine—four 
and six. They sleep together in a wide crib, 
and, like the chickens, are awake before dawn, 
chirruping and pattering till they waken their 
elders, and get permission to crow. Not many 
days since I heard them whispering like this: 

Four-Year-Old. I don’t tare, I will! 

Six-Year-Old. Mamma will pussun (punish) 
Wee-wee if Wee-wee does so. 

Four. (With ineffable disdain.) Ha isn't way 
to say ha* word. Bertie must say pushut—ha 
is way to say ha word. 

Six. Bertie tan’t help it. Wee-wee knows 
Bertie no can speet plain like Wee-wee. 

Four. God don't like to hear Bertie speet so 

• *• Ha," pronounced hsy, Is their universal demon¬ 
strative, meaning “this," r, tbat," “these," “those." 
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bad, God don't; God don’t like Bertie when 
Bertie says puseun; Bertie tan say pushut, if 
Bertie t'ies (tries). God will love Bertie if Ber¬ 
tie says it yite (right). 

Six. Bertie says it just as well ae Bertie can; 
Bertie t'ies all time; Bertie tells God yat is just 
as good as Bertie can say it. 

And here* I pulled the merciless four-year-old off 
his meek elder brother, authoritatively announc¬ 
ing the divine gentleness toward one who could 
not indeed frame to say “ pushut," and so said 
“ pussun,” with diffidence and devout apologies. 
But it «tuck with me. Corporal, and it sticks 
yet: for what better figure do we older young¬ 
sters make, in dictating to each other church and 
party creeds, and tests, and shibboleths': 

I declare, those youngsters, between them, 
preached ** better than they knew.” Didn't they? 

THREE LETTERS. 

Riverside, Pa., Dec. 4, 1S70. 
Dear Little Corporal: I wonder whether 
your prairies look as beautiful, under the 
red light of this Indian summer sunshine, as 
our Pennsylvania hills do, with their bare 
outlines revealed against the sky, and the 
mists clinging to their sides, milky in shadow, 
urple and golden in the sun. The Susque- 
annah, a bright and quiet mirror, lies be¬ 
tween us and the steep crags on the south¬ 
ward : lower down it is as blue as a shield of 
polished steel, that is where the sunbeams 
are thrown back to us. Between these 
points there is a pool, where it sleeps, as black 
as ink, in the shadow of the mountains. 

What a day this would be for a nutting 
party. But that is over for this year. The 
sound of dropping nuts is still/and every 
bird note, too, while not a blossom is to be 
found in all the woods, unless you count the 
splendid blaze of the r^^ip lichens, and the 
pretty saucers, gray and brown, of 

the different wood molHfas blossoms. 

Yes, and you may still find a few pretty 
primroses in the garder-border, polyanthus 
and auricula, and the white gleaming pearls 
of the snow berry, contracting with the 
crimson, scarlet, and jet-black rose hips, 
that cling to the discolored sprays. Beau¬ 
tiful season, that is sure to be gone before 
The Litte Corporal aud his merry com¬ 
panions receive this letter. Beautiful time, 
full of consolation for the frolicsome boys, 
who regret the summer rambles in the wood ; 
full of cheer for the invalid girl, who shrinks 
from the thought of coming winter, with its 
cold and storms. 

Best time of all the year for earnest study, 
for real, royal work, that “ Royal Road ” to 
all true accomplishment, now, when tlie 
merry walk, or merrier race, brings you, fresh 
and glowing, to the school-room door, when 
noon makes a w armth like June around you, 
and evening lights you homeward with all 
the purple, saffron, and amber tints of Sep. 
tembi'r’s grandest sunsets. 

Beautiful season ! Leading on the days in 
brightness toward the merry, sacred Christ¬ 
mas time, that lnippv time that needs no 
suuuy sky, or outw ard beauty of the change¬ 


ful weather, for its warmth is from the heart, 
and its brightness is lit up by loving eyes 
aud smiling lips. “Merry Christmas” to 
The Little Corporal, and all his brave and 
loyal comrades. And a useful, innocent, and 
“ Happy New Year” to all good hearts aDd 
true, prays Cousin Cecily 

Brandon, Vt., Dec. 3, ’70. 

Dear Corporal: I like your magazine very 
much. I have had it right along all the 
time except the first volume. I have liked 
it better and better all the time. We like 
very much to look at the back numbers, and 
translate the picture stories. It seems to 
me as if we did not see much of Nimble 
Dick lately. I wonder if he is dead. 

I go to "school at a graded school in the 
village, about a mile and a half south of us. 
I study Latin, history, and algebra. I have 
finished algebra, and nearl^ finished the his¬ 
tory course. It is vacation now. I was 
thirteen last July. Eddie D. S. 

One of our friends in Connecticut sends us 
an account of her window garden. We 
recommend all our boys and girls to “go 
and do likew ise.” In no way can you get 
more pleasure from the same amount of effort: 

“ Dear Corporal: At this season of the year, 
chrysanthemums are almost the only orna¬ 
mental flowers in my garden in the open air. 
It is true, there are a few lingering roses, 
geraniums, and dahlias, but they are so 
blanched by the sun and wind, that they can 
scarcely be"called ornamental. But my win¬ 
dow' garden, in the bay window of the large, 
south room, is a perfect bower of beauty. 
Every year I raise innumerable varieties from 
seeds and slips from the old plants, which 
grow’ freely in the light and rich soil that I 
am particular to £et. They grow easily, and 
I am convinced tliut no one has finer roses 
and tuberoses, violets and jonquils, than I 
have. The hyacinth is a beautiful produc¬ 
tion of my garden—its colors are every shade 
of pink, blue, yellow, and white. My ver¬ 
benas look almost like little spots of tire, so 
brilliant arc their colors. After looking at 
the rare flowers in the costly hot houses, I 
can look complacently at my window gar¬ 
den, with its climbing cypress and flow ering 
maple. When the flowers in the woods are 
growing scarce, then is the time to admire 
my window garden. In one corner stands a 
larire, flowering maple; in the center a mag¬ 
nificent night-blooming cereus, so universally 
admired lor its rich perfume, heliotropes, 
geraniums, callus, crocuses, and several other 
smaller plants. Numerous hanging baskets 
are suspended over my window, and ivy vines 
are trained gracefully around. The" air is 
redolent with sweets from my window gar¬ 
den. Maggie Belle Latham. 


TRANSFERRED. 

FiiatsCoise F. Jones. Sandoval, HI. 

Willie II. Nelson. Bloomington, Ill., May Sib, 
1S70. Aged 14. 
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The budget of letters for the pocket did not 
seem to be quite so large as common, this month, 
so Prudy thought she would count them. How 
many do you guess, little people V Twenty- 
thirty—yes, over ninety, and that without count¬ 
ing scores of letters that come in every day, from 
the older folks, with pleasant words for Prudy 
in them. What can Prudy do? By using only 
one or two sentences from a letter she can put 
about twenty-five of them in, but how about the 
other seventy? Well, it makes her heart ache, 
but this is the way she does, and she thinks it is 
as fair as any way : She reads them all over first, 
everyone, dropping on one side those that really 
have nothing at all worth putting in ; laying on 
the table those containing something special, 
and tossing all the rest in a heap on the other 
side. The special letters are attended to first, 
afterward she takes from the pile, just as they 
happen to come, until the space is full which the 
Corporal thinks he can spare for her. As for the 
rest—Prudy will not tell you what becomes of 
them; but it would do them no good to wait 
another month, for then there will be a fresh 
budget. One thing you may be sure of, Prudy 
reads all your letters ; and when some discour¬ 
aged little six or seven year old says, “ I think 
you must have a hole in your pocket, for I have 
written three letters, and never heard from 
tlvin,” why then Prudv feels sorry, but she does 
not see any way to help it. 

The first that shall have mention this time is 
the list of little workers who earned their Cor¬ 
poral. 

Formerevillt'. La. “ Mv little daughter earned 
the money enclosed by picking strawberries for 
her mother, and she gives it tor The Corporal 
because she would rather *pend it in that way 
than any other.'’ 

Petaluma. Cal. “ I am a little girl eleven years 
old, and I picked up potatoes at six and seven 
cent3 a sack, to earn the money for my Corpo¬ 
ral. Next year I mean to sell some of my hens 
and ducks to pay for it. I tried to get up a club, 
but did no* succeed.” 

Jackson. Ala. “I am in a dictionary class at 


school, add whenever I am at the head on Friday 
my father gives me five cents, and that is the way 
1 got my money. There are nine in the cla>s, 
and I am the youngest.” 

Norwich , N. Y. “ This money is some learned 
by driving cows last summer.” 


Uma , Ind. “ O, Prudy, I was so afraid I 
should have to do without my Corporal, for I 
had only *20 cents, but I concluded I w ould rather 
sell my pet chicken. My little brother and I 
have never been to school, but auntie teaches us 
at home. We have object-lessons at our school.” 


Plattsmouth, Nebraska. “ I have taken The 
Corporal four years, and have sent over twenty- 
five subscribers, and they all love it as well as I 
do.” 

Bedford , Mich. “ I picked up potatoes for my 
brother, and earned money to buy me a new hat, 
but as I am not well enough to go to school my 
mother thinks I do not need a hat till spring. >o 
I send the money for The Corporal, that I may 
liave its pleasant visits to help pass away the 
lonesome hours.” 

Cambridge , Pa. “I did the work for two 
weeks while my ma was sick, and so earned the 
money for my Corporal. I am thirteen years 
old. I go to school and take music lessons.” 

Gordonsville, Va. “My little daughter, who 
sends this subscription, earned the money by 
sewing for her mother.” 

Diamond City, Mont. “ 1 am eleven years old, 
and my little brother is nine. We earned fifty 
dollars this summer, by herding stock, so we 
continue our paper.” 

Ashtabula , 0. “Nellie earned her money by 

K icking up potatoes and helping her ninth- r 
he picked up fifty buBhcls of potatoes, at two 
cents a bushel.” 


Lansing, Mich. “My dear father always sent 
for The Corporal formic, but now he is dead, 
and I have to send my own money. I have four¬ 
teen dollars at interest, and I think I can always 
take it.” 


Antioch, Ind. “I sold my pet rabbits, and I 
am going to take the money and send for The 
C onrouAL and Mothers' Journal." 

Olcott, N. Y. “I got my Corporal by saving 
mv money, and buying a sheep, and then selling 
the fleece ; but he got to running too fast toward 
me, so I sold him, and so got money enough to 
take it again. I think it seems more my own 
than if pa got it for me. I live by Lake Ontarh 
and I have a nice aquarium. I gathered tin¬ 
stones, shells, and sand to fix it. I have niie- 
fish, three little mud turtles, and a clam. We 
have three canaries that we sometimes let fly 
around the room, but they pick ofl" the buds and 
new shoots from the plants, and one of them flew 
into the water among the fish.” 

Rural. Wifi. “ My brother and I have been 
saving all the money we could earn this summer 
to send for The Corporal. I am eleven and lie 
is nine, and we cannot earn very much, for we 
have to tend the garden, chop the wood, and do 
chores for mother. We sawed two cords of wood 
for her this fall. Sometimes wo have offered her 
our rnonev when slie needed it very much, but 
she always said she would rather have us take 
The Corporal.” 
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Solon , Mich. 44 My little sister and I earned 
the money for Thk Corporal by picking hops.’ 

Bloomington , Ind. “ I’ll tell yon how I got my 
money. I had a big gobbler that would eat out 
of my hand, and I sold him. I am eight years 
old, and read in the third reader.” 

Putneyville, —. 44 I have taken The Corporal 
ever since it was published, and have raised 
seven clubs for it.” 

Malden , III. 44 Charlie earned his money by 
raising and selling pop corn.” 

Prudy thinks after reading this list no one of 
her little soldiers need feel discouraged about 
earning the money for The Corporal. 

Here are some funny sayings of the wee ones: 

•* My little brother, four years old, came in one 
hot day and said, 4 Ma, make me some thicker 
pants; these let the warm right in.’ ” 

“My little brother Lui was watching the moon 
rise the other night, and when it went behind 
some clouds he said, 4 0, ma, moon broke! moon 
broke!’ ” 

“ When my little sister Fanny saw a turkey 
hen with her brood she said, ‘ O, pa, sec the old 
hen raise her leaves, and the little gooses run 
under.’ ” 

Palmyra , Mo. 44 My Uncle George brought us 
an Indian boy from Fort Sully a few months ago. 
He is about sixteen years old, and we think him 
very smart. He has a grea£ desire to be good, 
ana learns so fast mother says he will soon put 
me to shame in w'riting. I help mamma about 
the work so she can get time to teach him. We 
read a great deal about bad Indians, but I know 
there are some good ones.” 

Irvington , on the Hudson. 44 I am 70 years old 
and have taken The Corporal several years. I 
have a little grandson ten years old, who thinks 
he is too old to read it, but I have three little 
great grandsons, who I hope will enjoy it till 
they are as old as 1 am. 


Box 4413, N. Y. 44 We belong to the older 
people who have young hearts, but trust our 
children will soon be able to enjoy it as much as 
we do ourselves. Willie is a little over four, and 
learning to read, Lizzie is the baby, and not yet 
two, but already is very fond of the pictures.” 

Prudy sees, by certain cabalistic marks on the 
margin of this letter, that The Corporal has 
made appropriate answer to the question at its 
close. 

North Solon, 0. 44 Mother reads The Corpo¬ 
ral with us, and says when we are too old to 
read it she intends to take it for herself. Don’t 
ou think she is one of the people with young 
earts? I earned my money this year by bring¬ 
ing in eggs. I brought in thirty dozen.” 

Perhaps Bartie will think he ought to have 
gone on the list of workers, but when Prudy 
thinks of the fun of bringing in eggs—the delight 
of outwitting a sly old hen, who thought she had 
hidden her nest so cunningly—the daily excite¬ 
ment of exploring the mows of fragrant hay, and 
the triumph of discovering a new nest filled with 
the pearly treasures, and carrying off the smooth, 
beautiful things in hat or apron! Well, it makes 
her wish she were a little girl again, to hunt 
eggs in the barn. 


Alexandria, Mo. 11 1 wish every old subscriber 
to The Corporal would send one new name 
when they renew their own subscription. 
Wouldn’t you have a splendid army? I wish you 
could print this to show the boys and girls how 
to make the Corporal’s banner wave more and 
more over our beautiful America.” 

Cresco, Iowa. 44 We have a pair of canaries, 
and we want Prudyto know that one of them is 
named for her. We know well enough that 
Prudy is Mrs. Sewell , so it will not be much 
trouble for the Corporal to tell her!” 

Brookfield, Me. 44 1 guess I know what your 
name is. You are Grace Greenwood, for we used 
to take The Little Pilgrim, and it told about 
Prudy in that 11” 

Lafayette , Ind. 44 1 know you are Mrs. Miller, 
for I saw you at Duluth, Minnesota, and you 
talked with my mother in the parlor of the Clark 
House 111” 

44 Who shall decide when doctors disagreef” 

Meriden , Minn. 44 We had a splendid flower 
garden on a cheap scale, and Miss Prudy can t 
guess what it was. A few years ago father plant¬ 
ed a sumac, and little sprouts have grown up all 
around it, seme nearly as high as the old one, 
others but few inches from the ground. The 
frost turned the beautiful leaves all the colon 
imaginable, and at sunrise, when the frost glitter¬ 
ed and sparkled on them it was truly splendid.’ 

Prudy will never forget the wonderful beauty 
of the sumacs In Minnesota, their leaves painted 
with the most brilliant dies, not by the frost, but 
by the gradual ripening, which makes them far 
more bcautiftil than when the frost comes early 
to hasten the natural process. No garden could 
be finer. Next year, if Lewis will take some of 
the finest leaves, when they first turn, before they 
are so old as to drop easily from the stem, press 
them a few days in a soft book, arrange them in 
a flat picture between two panes of glass, and 
secure by pasting a strip of colored muslin over 
the edges, he will have a beautiful transparency 
to look at all winter. 

Ashland, III. 44 We have almost the “happy 
family.” We have a dog named Topsv, a litUe 
puppy and a kitten, who all live together. Kit¬ 
ty’s mother ran away and left her when she was 
quite young, so Topsy adopted her and nursed 
her with the puppy, and they seem very happy 
together. Every one thinks it is very fanny. 
This is the first I ever tried to write, and I think 
it is pretty hard work.” 

Here is a model of brevity for you: 

PlattsviUe, Conn. Here ! 

A great many auswers have been sent to the 
questions about Beethoven and the diameter of 
the earth, but as they have been already answered 
we lay them aside. Out of many lists of words 
made from the word corporal, the longest that 
have come to Prudy’s notice, have been sent by 
Bartie J. Patrick, North Solon , Ohio, who sends 
53, and Wilbert Ferguson, of Richwood , Ohio, 
who sends 50. Several long lists have been 
made by repeating a letter which is not doubled 
in the word corporal, as, for instance, 44 roll, 
pall.” Of course this is not allowable, as an in¬ 
definite number might be made in that way. 
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THE VOWEL GAME. 


The time for competition on the vowel frame 
will expire February 1st. We hoj>e to he able to 
announce in the March number who are the suc- 
er-sful competitor*, but there an* very many 
manuscript* to be examined ; and, an the Murch 
number must be closed noon after Feb. l*t. tin* 
announcement may have to be deferred until 
The next number. 

Many letter* tell u* that the frame ha* ^ffonlcd 
mnch amusement, and we have on hand a good 
many manuscript* that deserve to be publahed. 
We will give them from time to time, as room 
ran be spared. 

We give this month five article*. 

VOWEL A. 

Allan Adam’* bam at Alabama had rata; am all rata, 
rat rata, tall rata, rash rata, that ran far and fast, back- 
w ;trti and nt all tacka. ran a* font a* a man can talk; 
mta Mi at scratch hard, and, ala*, tar tliat va*t bam. 
Amanda Hall, at Alaska, ha* a black cat. Hannah; 
and mark ! a rat small and smart. Madam Hall call* 
Allan Adam* papa, andsays, “Hannah shall attack 
papa'* rata and catch all.” Amanda pack* a knapsack 
and start*—Amanda and Hannah. Ah ! rata, bad rat*. 
■<tart an alarm. Call alack! alack! At last Allan and 
Amanda atand at that barnyard, and hark, a* Hannah 
darts at Allan** rat*. Rata *tand aghast! rat* dart, 
rata Jar that va*t bam. Hark! a cra*h. a *ma*h, and 
Allan Adam** grand, vast, adamant barn fall*! Ala*, 
what a fall. fiArn. rat*, cat, Allan, Amanda, all fitlL 
a blank mam. Sad, *ad fall. Hark, a Imi gasp and 
all** past. K. K. Brown, of New York. 

ICO words, 203 a**, and no other vowel. 


VOWEL E. 

Wherever men kneel, whenever men seek help, the 
Redeemer meet* them. He see* the need*, the feeble- 
flie extreme helplessness men fbel; *ee* men 
r.-'tlejo*, depressed, tempted; *ees the serpent creep 
a h«*re men seem bi**t sheltered. He remembers even 
ahere Kden’s gr«**n tree* bent, the tempter entered. 

ore men s«*ek the needed help. He seek* them, 
wb**u ho meet* them He greets, cheers, blesses them. 

Heedless, perverted men seek help elsewhere; the 
ever-present flesh present* deeper spells; the secret, 
hell-wedded scene* where men meet, yet tremble, 
keep them lettered. The perfect excellence the Re¬ 
deemer represented here, the precept He presented, 
** Be ye perfect,” repels, where men yet reverence the 
gc-ntl opo as, the deep-felt tenderness He expressed. 
Nevertheless He weeps when men rebel,sends the gen¬ 
tlest m ow wenyer, enters the secret recesses. beseeches 
them. ** Kepent, ere ye meet the expected end." He 
beeda t he f eeblest- seeker: the bent reed he never 
wrvera. When the dejected leper begged the Redeem- 
er*a help, even then the fever fled, the flesh felt well. 


Then, when strength fleetlv, when endless regret* vex 
thee, when helplessness fetters, when men desert thee, 
beseech the ever-present helper, the defender, the Re¬ 
deemer. Seek, reverence the serene Presence, felt 
wherever men kneel. We never here expect perfect 
rest, yet we seek the reserved shelter, where the re¬ 
deemed meet. A. A. Clark, of Rhode Island. 

216 words, 400 o’s, and no other voweL 


VOWEL L 

TIM BRIOCML 

Tim Briggs is Infirm. Hi* sight Is dim, his mind Is 
bright, hi* spirit* light. Still, Tlin Is right timid. 
Philip Irving thinks Thu I* childish. Philip 1* wild. 
His wild whims fill Tim’* mind with fright. Philip 
hid Tim’s riding whip in .Jim WIUIh’s brick kiln. Tim 
hit Philip’* vmst with Ills whip, fighting in Mr. Ir¬ 
ving’s big windmill. Philip bit his thin, rigid lip, in 
this crisis, striking Tim In his ribs. Tim. striving In 
Philip’s firm grip, writhing, frigid with fright, insists 
Philip will kill him. “Kill him! kill him r’ mimics 
Philip. Phil’s wit 1* bright; Phil think* It winning. 
I wish Tim might find Philip kind. Tliu shrinks If 
Philip’s biting wit hit* him. It stings. Tim Briggs 
sings, nis piping Is shrill. Philip Insists Tim’s sing¬ 
ing is “killing;” “wtlddfird chirping,” Phil thinks Tt. 
Winking, Phil mimics Tim’s shrill piping, trilling In 
wild, high, ringing flights. This kills Tim’s mirth. 
Phil Insists If Tim win find aix pins which Phil hid 
In Mr. Irving’s mill, Phil will bring Tim six bright 
shillings. In Tim’s vivid mind six shillings clink in 
lit* tight n*t.; thinking this Tim find* Phil’s six joins 
pricking him In Phlr* biting wit. Phil, whirling, 
winking, blinking, singing In high, piping flights. 

Hi, Tim, blind Tim, 

Find shillings nigh, Tim? 

Six pins ^ 

Tim wftis! 

Six shilling; 

I’m willing. 

HI, Tim, blind Tim, 

Find shillings nigh, Tim ? 

I* Philip Irving right In thl* wild mirth, hitting 
blind Tim Briggs? If Phil’s wit Is kind. It is right. 
Wit I* right within strict limit*. I think Phil’s wit 
will finish blind Tim Briggs. Phillis, of Michigan. 

288 words; 830 l’s, and no other vowel. 


VOWEL O. 

POOR OLD NORTON TROTWOOD OF WOODFORD COMMON. 

Cold storms shook poor old Norton Trotwood’s form: 
cold room, no food, no wood, no sort of comfort for 
poor old Norton. Both sons lost; Ormond shot, .John¬ 
son lost off north. Long months roll on; no word 
from Johnson. No common sons, no common doom. 

Soon Norton’s consort, good, fond Blossom Trot- 
wood, so old, so worn, stops short, drops work, rlroojw; 
doctors do no g»»o<l. Norton looks not long on Blos¬ 
som's form. Blossom, too, lost to poor old Norton. 
8oon old dog Ponto forsook old Norton’* room, old 
Norton’s oblong front porch; strolls off to Blossom’s 
tomb. No soft words woo Ponto from cold sods to 
romp, or to sport, or to go forth for food. 

For long months Honor Trotwood stood old Norton’* 
prop—good boon to poor old Norton, Honor cooks 
Norton's food, forms cloth of wool from loom, smooths 
Norton’s locks, stoop* oft to prop poor Norton’s torn 
foot on soft footstool. Honor, not wont to scold, drop* 
no cross won Is to prolong Norton’s wo. Honor’s songs. 
Honor’s words of comfort, rob Norton’s room of gloom. 

Months go on. Droll Solon Osgood, from Coldorook, 
knocks on Norton’s door. Solon works lot on Cold- 
brook bottoms. Folks hold Solon no fop, or sot, or 
fool. Solon woos Honor Trotwood, who snort* void 
brooch from Solon. Honor colors, nods, looks fond 
on Solon. Solon took Honor’s nod for troth. Solon 
to Norton, “ Pro or con ?” Poor old Norton looks on 
Honor’s soft bloom, Honors locks of gold. Norton’s 
bosom throbs: for Solon’* boon works Norton’s loss. 
To poor old Norton worlds on worlds of gold look 
short, of Honor’s worth. Norton folds Honor to fond 
bosom, strong sobs shook Norton’s form. Hot blood, 
forsooth, soon cools; Norton control* sobs, for Norton 
long* for Honor’s good. 8o Norton told both, “Go 
forth; go to do good. God do good to both.” 

Soon smooth Doctor Solomon Throckmorton, of 
Contoocookboro, forms good knot for Solon, for lion- 
nor; strongbond of concord for comfort of both. So 
Solon wonHonor for consort. Both told Norton to go 
to Coldbrook, too. Old Norton loth, brooks not to go; 
longs for old cot, old room, old porch. So Norton 
plods on forlorn. Norton sold off most of lot Norton’s 
cot stood on, to Brooks O’Connor, son of John O’Con¬ 
nor. who controls shop on Woodford Common: to 
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whom, too, Norton ho 1<1 stock on lot—^Trot. 

s’ n( ,tf o0 f_Norton** good, strong colts. l* or lot, for 

stock Norton got food, got wooddYom month to month. 

Ot old, Norton Trotwood, ot Woodford Common, 
hold strong prompt, won gold. Son Johnson took 
most for sfeop to go off north; son, gold, sloop long 
littoiw ofi Norton, who holds no gold, or bonds, 
Norton too old. too worn, to roll logs, or 
(1 i lo0 wood or do most sorts of work. l?rom mom to 
noon Norton cons good hooks, looks not on grog, doth 
!>dd kihs of work for food. Norton’s odd Jobs not 
long hold wolf from door. Troops of horrors throng 

O'Connor’. .hop, on 

Woodford Common, for goods for jioor old orton 
iv»p fnnd corn nork ; for cotton clotli, tor cioui 01 
wool for socks, for boots. Go for cords of wood; no 
locks or bolts hold off cold or frost. Scorn not poor 
!C!k; whodo moat «ood folk, imld wort|» moHUfonof. 
To <lo gootl most honors God. fc. B., or New 1 or*. 

5S1 words, si7 o’s, and no other vowel. 

VOWEL U. 

Brush stumps stud Ruths Trumbull’s turf. Plump 
RiTfiis d«?g up stumps, burnt brush. Shrubs sprung 

...._usurn unburnt gull. Buds uncurl. Blunt Rufus 

spurns hurtful shrubs, jumi* up, ru “ 8 ri H p ,f P ^^.^tYm^ 
slirulw. But Rufus’s chum, untruthful Brutus Huii- 
hurt runs up, murmurs much, spurns, thumps, liuils 
Rufus Trustful Rufus, hurt, struck (luniD, curbs 
Mpiiukl but shuus Brutus. Unjust Brutus strufo up 
unlf unhurt Rufus trusts churl Brutus must turn, 
fn lluw .nlkV, but turns, runs up, hup Kufus . * 

snug gulf lint burnt up. Just dusk. Much tumult 
spning up. Rufus’s plump pups rush, run, jump. 
Muff, Rutus’s puss, purrs, hugs rug. Buy 1 * I 1u,1h P 1 ™* 
—Muff turns gruff, clung much. Rutus flung puss up 
irulf unbumt Rufus lugs up much stuff, tubs, churus, 
rnis! Trmiks “hut » Sufti. Trumbull’, surplus 
fniuls Rufus’s trunks turn up unhurt. 

Rufus cuts bush, thus puts up hut: trusts luck, 
trusts funds. Rufus spurns rum. hunts ducks, drums, 
mms hums blurts much fun. kufus’s lunch plump 
!lX buns? mt!JK Plums. Duck, mush, glut Stilus; 
turn Rufus 


tiie alphabet sentence. 

Nellie C\ Thompson, of Maine, sends the fol 
lowing: 

Job McQuig fled Krawvtz’ aphynx*. or » 

Job McQuig Krawvtz’ sphynx fled. 

The name. McQuig and Krawvtz are both sup- 
poaable name.; but, according to strict rule, of 
punctuation, the letter . .hould go after the apo~ 
trophe for po..e..tve ca.e. flii. .|>oll. hot* 1 
tl.e.e sentence.. The letter . 1. not a way. re¬ 
quired 'after the apo.trophe, but In this cat.' it 
should be. 

Charles H. Reynolds, in answer to the call 
for words containing all the vowels in regular 
order sends the word Jacehou*. .. . 

Edgar D. Fairies sends the words faeetio*t*iy 
and abslemiotuiltj. lie says there are only these 
tw o in our language. Is he correct t 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY NO. 5. 

Playing " Injens.”— Two boys had heard -great 
deal about the Indians, and thought they must have n 
fine time, living In the woods and equlrreifc 

80 they pulled some leathers out of the old rooster» 
tall, ami 'stuck U.ein on their heads, thentook theu 
Lows and arrows, and steered for the woods. They 
twangwl their bows and shot their arrows at my 
tiling^ that stirred, along their way \ 
that flew past them, and even the sober dttle fro}, 
that lived In the brook. Once they saw & 
and were delighted. But tlielr arrows never did the 
noor things any harm. Just as they came to the 
woods tbestin went down. The old p'JJL'X. 

her head out of the bushes to see what was comm? 
The hoys started back, half a mind m run 
arn’t cow'ards,” said Charley, so they went on - 

fairly asleep an owl cameaudstood cto« oy then 


turn Rufus glum, duh nuiuu buuio uu 
r , iif h bunk But rum hurts Brutus Uurlburt. Brutus 

frimk clubs humdrum Justus Burr. Brutus’s clubs both sprang up ana ran ior"7“ ^ 
. r .Liwinil liuttus’s skull Truthful Rufus shuns rum. thought It wasn’t quite so funny, alter all, ocing a 

Indian^ and M ln*ejdn^m u the^wo(^.^^harIe)^thoii(:n’ 

■JU words, J67 u’s, and no other vowel. ^ 


fftirlv asleen an owl came a«u aiwu bwo -. 

and cried . “ Boo-hoo-hoo-oo-oo-oo.’ That souno* 
dismal. They felt very queer ; and all at once cl ) 
both sprang up and ran for dear Jiome. t harn 
thought It wasn’t quit 


Indian, and deeping in ««» In 11 

his motlicr’s cottage was the prettiest cottage tn w 

whole world. "• 


\ n . 2._A PICTURE STORY.— Playing “Injens” 
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IJublishers' department, 

fW ~ All articles In “Til* Littlk Corpokal” are 
written especially for It, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial Mentis may copy 
into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
to Tjik I.ittlk Corporal. Tlds notice is Inserted be- 
caow! many articles have been copied without credit. 

HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston banks are best tor largo sums, mode payable to 
the order of SE WELL it MILLER. 

Post Office money orders may bo obtained at nearly 
every county seat. In all the cities, and in many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to us irithont any /<«*. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. fJbxerre 
the Regbihy fee as well as postage, must be paid in 
*4atnw, at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Ray amt uJJIj; the etampn both for fxedaye and reyixtry* 
pat in the motley and mU the Utter in the presence of 
the pnxtauwter, and take hix reeeijjt for it. Letters sent 
in this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending one dotUzr and a halt or Itm, 
you may send greenbacks at our risk; where more 
than that sum is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 


THK POSTAGE on Thr Little Corporal Is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 

GOOD BYE, AS PUBLISHER OF THE 
CORPORAL. 

After this number of The Little Corpo¬ 
ral my nume will not appear as one of its 
publishers. I have sold my business interest 
in the magazine to Mr. John E. Mili.hr, 
who for the past two years has been my 
partner, and during that time has had the 
management of the business department, 
while I have managed the editorial depart¬ 
ment. With this sale I have transferred my 
entire interest and good will in the whole 
business, with the exception of “White’s 
Patent Newspaper File,’’ the ownership of 
which will remain for the present undivided, 
the Book Comer Guard, which has always 
been my personal property, and “ Tire 
School Festival,” which passes into my 
hands, and will, heaeafter, he published by 
me. 

With the above exceptions, everything con¬ 
nected with the firm of Sewell A Miller goes 
into Mr. Miller's hands, “ The Little Cor- 
poral Magazine,” the books, chromos, and 
engravings heretofore published by us, and 
all tiooks and aceouuts. Mr. Miller will col¬ 
lect what is due to the firm, and pay what¬ 
ever the firm may owe, and hereafter con¬ 
duct the business in his own name. My 
name will still, for a few months, appear as 
one of the editors, but as I shall at once go 
into other business, the real management of 
the editorial department, which has rested 


in my hands from the first number of The 
Little Corporal, July, 1865, until now, 
will pass into the hands of Mr. Miller’s ac¬ 
complished wife, Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller, whom you all know and love so well. 

Siuee I begun the magazine, nearly six 
years ago, 1 have made thousands of as good 
and dear friends as usually fall to the lot of 
mortals, and, iu my capacity as publisher of 
The Corporal, I bid them good by, with a 
deeper feeling of regret than it is possible 
for me to express. I shall be permitted, 1 
trust, to greet them for a few mouths longer 
in the editorial columns, and after that occa¬ 
sionally in the literary pages, for the hearty 
love which attaches me to The Corporal 
and The Corporal’s friends, will not allow 
me to think that I can ever cease to delight 
to labor together w ith them for “ the good, 
the true, and the beautiful.” 

While it is doubtless true that The Cor¬ 
poral has won the most beautiful laurels 
that have ever been worn by any Americuu 
juvenile magazine, I am very sure that it has 
never deserved or received higher praise or 
warmer love from good and true people 
than during the past year. It is certainly a 
better magazine now than ever before, and 
it is extremely gratifying to me to believe 
that all along the years in which I have loved 
The Corporal, and worked for it, as God 
gave me strength, with all my might, because 
I loved it, it has continued to grow in real 
merit, and in everything that makes such a 

ublication admirable and lovely. For this 

have to thank as “good, beautiful, and 
true ” a list of contributors as ever worked 
together on any publication in the world. 
The chief of this fist, as all know, has been 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, into whose 
hands I shall resign the editorial manage¬ 
ment. There is no man or woman living into 
whose hands I could give it up with less sor¬ 
row, because I can feel so sure that under 
her care it cannot but continue its upward 
and onward course. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller, having at their com¬ 
mand all the literary and financial ability 
necessary for a successful prosecution of l lie 
beautiful work in hand, w r iil continue to 
make The Corporal the most acceptable, 
and therefore the most successful, juvenile 
magazine in the country. They have true 
hearts, and brave and able hands, arid a love 
for The Corporal and his children, if possi¬ 
ble as warm as that cherished by its founder. 

As for myself, I am arranging to enter 
another business, in which a smaller money 
capital is required, and on which I can ask 
ana just as confidently expec t God’s blessing. 
In connection with that business, I shall con¬ 
tinue to publish “ The Sc hool Festival.” 
I will continue to try to make it worthy of 
your love, and shall hope that all my friends 
will take it. My new business arrangements 
are not entirely completed as this number 
goes to press, so I shall have to w'ait until 
the next Corporal before I can tell you 
what they are. In the meantime, address 
orders for “ The School Festival” (either 
for buck numliers or volume for 1871), or any 
other letters for me, to my own name, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. ALFRED L. SEWELL. 
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A WOKl) TO OUR FRIENDS. 

We desire to express our thanks to our 
many thousands of friends throughout the 
land for the aid they have given and arc giv¬ 
ing in rxt end our circulation. Through the 
influence of such IVieuds Tub Littlk Cob- 
poual has been introduced into many new 
homes, wlicre we hope to make him a wel¬ 
come visitor during the year. We are daily 
receiving many letters, speaking warm words 
of eommendution, which we would like to 
print, had we room. We arc glad to know 
that our work is appreciated. In the future, 
us in the past, it shall always he our aim to 
make a magazine beautiful in appearance 
and wholesome in reading matter. 

W«* earnestly desire the aid and hearty co¬ 
operation of all the boys and girls in extend¬ 
ing our eireulation, and thus help on the 
good cause of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. Cannot each one send us a few 
more names, and secure some one of the 
beautiful and elegant premiums we offer. 
We call attention to the special offer we 
make below—this w ill afford an opportunity 
for many who have desired to get one of our 
< hromos, to obtan one. We have yet other 
things in store, which w'e will announce in 
our next number. In the meantime push on 
the work, and send along the names. 

JOHN E. MILLER. 


SPECIAL_OFFERS. 

Number One. 

Any person who will send us two subscri- 
l»ers for The Little Corporal Magazine, 
at t he regular rate of $1.50 each, and $2.00 
in money besides, will receive by mail, post 
paid, a copy of^ our Six-dollar Chromo of 
Rkh Kiimnohood and the Wolf. The 
< hromo is mounted and varnished, all ready 
for framing. Those w ho have already sent 
two sub.Hcritiers for 1871, and have not yet 
claimed their premiums, may also avail 
themselves of this offer, by sending on the 
$2 at onee. This is a rare chance to secure 
a most beautiful picture on remarkably easy 
terms. 

Number Two. 

To any person who will send us two sub¬ 
scribers at the regular price, $1.50 each, we 
will send, as a premium, the whole of volume 
eleven of The Corporal, (from July to De¬ 
cember, INTO,) the names to be both at 

t he same time, and this premium to be asked 
for when tlie subscriptions are sent. Volume 
eleven begun the present form of our Maga¬ 
zine, and it will be uiee in binding to include 
all those uumbers. We hope many thou¬ 


sands will avail themselves of this offer. 
Even if you have volume eleven, it w ould 
make a nice present to some one of your 
friends. 


Northern Pacific Railroad. — It was our good 
fortune, last summer, to witness the laying of the ilr*t 
mils ou this great national highway—anil so rapidly is 
the work progressing, that by the beginning of the 
coming namrner, the managers expect to have the 
road completed aa for as to the crossing of the Red 
River of the North. The country through which this 
road extends, is surpassed by none in the world for 
the richness of lis mineral resources, the fertility ol 
Its soil, and the salubrity of Its climate. Jay Cooke 
* Co are the fiscal agents for negotiating the Land 
Grant Gold Bonds of this Company, which is sufficient 
guarantee that the enterprise will la* carried forward 
to a speedy completion. We desire to call attention 
to their advertisement in another page, and ean elieer- 
mlly recommend these securities to those who may 
have funds to invest. 


“Amono thk Live and Pkogrbssink Institu¬ 
tions of the day is Geo. P. Rowell & Co.** Advertis¬ 
ing Agency, No. 40 Park Row, New York, The estab¬ 
lishment is so systematized, and their facilities are so 
ample, that the public is sun* of being served in the 
most complete manner .”—Motion Poet. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, a weekly Journal, Is 
the best expositor of the Universallst faith. It is pub. 
Ushed by the New York State Convention of Unlver* 
salists. It contains the sermons of I)r. E. H. Chapin, 
has a Miscellaneous. Agricultural, and Children’s 
Department, and New York Market Rejiorta. Terms. 
$2.50 per year. Specimen copies free. We give every 
new subscriber a line engraving of Dr. Chapin. Ad¬ 
dress, Pnblisher Christian Leader, 1288 Broadway, 
New York. 


Horace Greeley’s Essays, “ What I know of 
Fanrulug,” which have been published in The Tri¬ 
bune every week during 1870, are to be printed in 
pamphlet form, and a copy will be sent, postpaid, to 
each subscriber who sends $10 for The Daily, $4 for 
The Sexi-Weekly, or $2 for The Weekly Tribune. 
and requests the book at the time of subscribing. 
This will enable old subscriber* to secure the Essay> 
for preservation, on renewing their subscriptions, ami 
new subscribers will, of course, be glaa to obtain 
them, free of cost. 


CONTENTS FOR FFBRUARY. 

- Page. 

The Tov Nation. Mr*. Julia F. Snotr. T, 

The People in mv Watch. Tho*. K. Mrrcher. la 

Uncle Bill’s Second Letter. « 

Neareh for the Holy Grail. Mr*. H. M. C. a non. W 

Fish at Play. E. L. Mini,. X! 

A True Story about Bees. Mr*. M. M. V. Slade. .v» 

Saint Valentine’s Day. O. H. 5a 

The Hard-Fought Battle. Lucia flume Bell. 55 

Art Amusements. Matiha Poicell Dad*. tB 
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Three Lette’rs. 
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Prudv’s Pocket. 
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Land of Dreams, Mr*. Emily Huntington Miller. *•> 
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WATCHiyo THE BLUEBIRD? 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Fighting against Wrong ; and pok tiie Good, the True, and the Beautiful. 
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THE HARD-FOUGHT BATTLE. 


BT LUCIA CHASE BELL. 



Chapter III. 

yiS. BIRD was just sweep¬ 
ing her bright, little, 
front hall. There were 
only two people in her fam¬ 
ily, herself and “ himand 
she did all her own work, 
and looked healthy as her 
scarlet geraniums in the sun 
out there on the white stone 
steps. Besides the gerani¬ 
ums, she had brought out a whole stand of 
plants and placed them in the broad path, 
close to the steps, where they could get 
plenty of light, and sweet air, and when she 
had finished her sweeping, she dropped her 
broom and bent over her flowers, picking off 
yellow leaves, tying up the vines, and clip¬ 
ping off useless shoots. Suddenly she heard 
a small, sweet voice, like one might fancy the 
voice of a streak of sunshine, if it could 
speak. 

“ Somebody wants to come in your gate,” 
it said. And sure enough, there were two 
big eyes peering through, with queer locks 
of green hair curling above them and around 
them, while a little, dimpled hand tugged 
busily at the latch. 

Mrs. Bird loved all little children, and she 
left her plants immediately, and hurried 
down the path to open the gate for “ some¬ 
body.” 

“You little mermaid,” she said, as Cap 
pattered cheerfully along in front of her, up 
to the steps ; 44 you’ve run away from home 
—you know you have, you ridiculous little 
■ight! I do wish Daniel was here to see 
you.” 

“I didn’t come to see Daniel,” said Cap, 
quietly, as if he and the lady were old ac¬ 
quaintances of hers. “Jerry ’s got a dog, 


and I helped make a bed for him, and got 
him a bone; and Jerry keeps saying ‘my 
dog, my dog,’ all the time, but I don’t care 
much, ’cause girls don’t play with dogs ; and 
I’m going to have a ’servatory, like Aunt 
Lulu told about. Won’t you give me some 
flow ers ? O, you’m got so many!” 

And Cap dropped her old tin can, and 
opened her arms toward the pretty 6tand of 
bright leaves and blossoms, as if she longed 
to gather them all up into her arms at once. 
Then she danced all around it, chattering. 

“ Flowers are lovelier than little, speckled 
dogs, wiv skin on ’em, ar’n’t they ? O, look 
at e’ white ones, and red ones! And here’s 
some like little bells bangin’ down. They’m 
got little clappers in ’em, too, only they 
can’t ring. Don’t you wish you could make 
’em ring? little, fine ringin’, w'hat sounded 
’way off?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Bird, unconsciously 
catching some of the child’s ow r n quaint 
manner. “ I’ve wished it, O, so many times. 
Don’t you think,* maybe, if we’d listen in the 
night, when everything else was still, that 
we could hear them ring, when the wrind 
shook them a little ?” 

“ Maybe,” said Cap. 44 Sometime I’ll come 
up here and listen in c’ night, and you’ll be 
asleep; but I’ll tap ever so soft at the win¬ 
dow, and hold my breath, and tell you 
4 wake up, wrake up, the flowers is ringin’.’ ” 

And she spoke the last seutencc in a quick, 
eager w'hisper, with a hushed, aw’cd, delight¬ 
ed look upon her face, os if she really had 
just caught strange, sweet sounds from living 
blossoms. 

“ You’re a born poet,” cried Mrs. Bird; sit¬ 
ting down upon the step, and clasping Cap 
in her arms. Many a time, when hearing 
worried mothers mourn over their little, 
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human bundles of mischief, this woman had 
thought sadly to herself, how glad she would 
be just to have one to try her patience and 
test her love momently and hourly ; and she 
put her fingers around Cap’s wrists and looked 
into her radiant eyes, thinking, with a thrill, 
“If I could only call all this mine. Yes, 
sticky hair, muddy fingers, old jacket, mis¬ 
chief, and all.” In a minute she asked, 
clasping Cap’s wrists very tightly in her lov¬ 
ing fingers, “ Who’s sweet ?” thinking, of 
course, that the “ mischief” herself was the 
sweetest little morsel in the world. 

Cap threw her arms quickly around the 
lady’s neck, and answered, with a roguish 
twinkle under her long lashes, “ Bofe of u #, 
I fink.” And then they were closer friends 
than ever; and by and by Mrs. Bird gave her 
the dearest little bunch of bright blossoms, 
geraniums, and pinks, and roses, with fresh, 
green leaves mixed in, and she gave her 
some slips to start for herself, two or three 
fuchsias, and monthly roses, and geraniums, 
and pansies, and pinks, and ivy, and ferns. 
A few of these she wrapped loosely in a wet 
paper, with leaves and earth, and then she 
filled Cap’s old can with moist dirt, and care¬ 
fully placed a little group of shoots in that. 

“ Now, then,” she said, “ you must take 
them right home, and hunt up ever so many 
old pitchers, and cups, and pots, and fill them 
with earth out of the woods, or get some 
out of the chip yard, way down deep under 
the old chips; and you must set out your 
slips right away, and not put them in the 
sun till they begin to grow a little; and you 
must water them every day, in the morning 
and at night, and sprinkle the water on, not 
pour it on hard. And some day I am coming 
to see your 'servatory—only you must wash 
the green all out of your Ifhfr first.” 

“ I’m ’fraid it’ll have to wear off*,’’ said 
Cap, doubtfully. “ You mus’ come, anyhow. 
You know where my mamma lives, don’t 
you ? I’ll have flowers now to ring for my 
own self, won’t I ?” 

And she hurried contentedly out of the 
gate, and reached home without having been 
once missed. Bannie helped her arrange her 
flowers, being almost as grateful for them as 
Cap herself, but quite lost patience in the 
attempt to wash the elfish green tint out of 
her hair, and finally made up her mind that 
it would have to “ wear off,” as Cap had 
declared. 

It took a long time to reconcile the rest of 
the family to poor Jolly ; but, as the hair be¬ 
gan to grow at last over the ugly patches of 
bare skin, and his ribs to disappear from 
mortal sight, and nobody appeared to claim 


him, and the dog didn’t seem to be conscious 
of any other ownership, Jerry had finally come 
to rejoice in him as his own especial property 
in the face of all the world. To be sure, 
Jolly wouldn’t stand on his hind legs in the 
corner, and wouldn’t “ shake hands,” nor do 
anything else which is usually considered 
beautiful and interesting in a dog, but his 
dullness w as only small grief to Jerry, as it 
afforded a reasonable prospect of the luxury 
of teaching him forever. 

Cap, as a general thing, tended her plants 
as if she knew by instinct just what to do 
with them. Sometimes it happened, though 
rarely, that they would have suffered, had 
not Bannie taken pity on their forlorn con¬ 
dition, but, at the first renewal of loving at¬ 
tention from Cap they were sure to revive 
and grow like magic. Before many w'ceks 
passed, there was quite a bank of greenness 
and fragrance ranged around the edge of the 
little back porch. The roses were grown 
into sturdy little bushes, one of which was 
full of small, rich blossoms evou now, while 
the other was covered with a generous sprink¬ 
ling of promising buds. One of the fuchsias 
hung a few shining, pink-veined leaves, and 
three pink-and-wliite bells over a graceful 
little trellis that Ban had made, and the other 
stood up bravely in a large jar, with a strong, 
woody stem, and a multitude of wide-spread¬ 
ing branches. The rose geranium already 
scented its corner of the porch with its pleas¬ 
ant perfume, the pausies peered brightly 
over their little box, the pinks promised soon 
to blossom, and the ivy hung in dainty fes¬ 
toons from a pretty moss basket. The ferns 
rose up from beds of fVesh green moss, and 
Cap loved them best of all. 

One soft, golden day they opened the door 
of Mr. Houston’s room, to let in the -unshim 
and balmy spring air from out doon», while 
he sat propped up in his bed, so cheerful and 
strong, that his w ife grew blithe as a child, 
and went singing about her work, and even 
Ban felt as if a deep shadow was being lifted 
from her heart. “ Father is so w ell, to-day,” 
she said, cheerily, “ I do believe, mother, 
you ought to carry that sieving home your 
self; the walk, and the sunshine, and fresh 
air would do you so much good.” 

Mrs. Houston consented to this, and Ban 
and her father were left together. Cap. and 
Jerry, and the baby were out on the back 
porch, playing “ minister come to tea,” and 
they were very quiet. 

“ I keep thinking about our big boy all the 
time,” said Mr. Houston, by and by. “You 
haven’t had a letter, have you. Ban ?” 

There had been no letter, Ban told him, 
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cheerfully as she could, though whenever she 
thought of it a vague gloom and dread would 
creep into her own heart. 

“ You know, father,” she said, “ that Cary 
hates writing. He says it hurts his fingers, 
and makes his shoulders ache, and it always 
seems as if something were creeping all over 
him. And I dare say he's afraid I’d laugh at 
his queer spelling—he makes such funny mis¬ 
takes—but I wouldn't. I’d feel more like 
crying for joy.” 

41 So would I,” said her father, with a little 
huskiness in his voice, and clasping his poor, 
stringy hands as he spoke. “ When I’m lyiug 
awake at night I often catch myself won¬ 
dering if he hasn’t come home from Hidy’s 
yet; and I keep listening for his steps—he had 
such solid, straight-ahead steps, and he 
wasn’t a bit afraid of the dark, and he never 
was afraid of anything. How good he used 
to lift me in his arms and turn me over—he 
was so strong for his age. I’m afraid Cary is 
too homesick to write ; he doesn’t want us 
to know, for fear we’d worry.” 

“ I dare say he hasn’t time to write,” in¬ 
terrupted Bannie, quickly, “for Unale Reu¬ 
ben said in his letter that they’d be very 
busy this spring. Maybe he’s keeping a 
little journal, and by and by he means to 
send it to us, so we can see how he spent 
every day.” 

“I hope he is,” said her father, growing 
cheerful again, “ for maybe he’ll be a great 
man some day, and how precious that little 
journal would be then, wouldn’t it. But I’m 
tired, Ban, and all out of breath. You come 
help me lie down, and smooth the pillows. 
If I could only sleep—I’m too tired to think. 
I’m so cold, too. Surely there’s been a sud¬ 
den change ; I thought you said the day was 
so warm. Put more cover over me, Ban. 
Now I’ll try to sleep.” 

The day was fair and soft as ever. His 
daughter said sorrowfully to herself that the 
“change ” was in him, not the weather, and 
in two hours he was fnll of raging fever and 
fierce pain. Mrs. Houston, coming home 
from her happy walk out in the fresh air, 
wrung her hands in anguish when she saw 
him; and the doctor, when he arrived, gave 
his orders in quick, rapid tones, as if he were 
wresting every preciouB moment from death; 
then promised to come in again very soon, 
and perhaps sit up all night with the sick man. 

As he opened the gate a little, cold, trem¬ 
bling hand dropped on his fingers, and he 
turned and saw Bannie’s face looking up into 
his. He understood the agony and question¬ 
ing written there, and answered, before she 
had spoken, 


44 Dear child, there is little hope.” 

The long night crept by, and morning found 
Mr. Houston in a deathly stupor. 

44 If he does not Tally from this before 
noon,” the doctor told them, sadly, “all 
will be over.” j 

A vague awe and?hush pervaded the house. 
Even Jerry and (fcap lingered uneasily about 
doors and windows, not haring the heart to 
play. Wee baby Houston was sick and fret¬ 
ful, and it took all Bannie’s time and tact to 
keep her quiet. Mrs. Houston was spending 
a few breathless, busy moments in the kitch¬ 
en, when, seeing poor Cap looking so tired 
and wistful, there in her watching place by 
her father’s door, she led the child to his bed, 
and placed her near it in a chair, telling her 
to be very, very still, and “ not even breathe 
loud, and if papa whispered the least little 
word, to come and tell mother.” 

Nobody could tell whether Cap felt better 
satisfied or not. 8he sat still as a dimpled 
little statue for a moment, with her chubby 
hands folded in her lap, and her eyes steadily 
watching her father’s free. 

“I fink he’ll wake up pretty soon,” she 
said, presently, quite forgetting her mother’s 
injunction. “ It’s so still in here maybe he 
could hear my flower bells ring. I mean to 
tiptoe out, ever so soft, and bring them in. 
And he’ll hear the little, fine, sweet ringin’, 
and open his eyes.” 

She stole through the outer door with foot¬ 
falls noiseless as falling leaves, and her whole 
face alight with her happy thought. In she 
came again, after a moment, swift and silent, 
carrying her fuchsia, with its beautiful, swing¬ 
ing blossoms, placed it on the stand by her 
lather’s bed, and stood looking at it with her 
hands foldec^k 

44 Seems as^sugh the light ought to shine 
through,” she said, softly, “it always makes 
the leaves look like they had gold in ’em. 
I’d better roll up the blind; sunshine is so 
nice to see, and my papa’ll be glad.” 

Then she rolled up the blind near the head 
of his bed, and darted out with radiance 
like sunlight shining in her face. Again and 
again she came, bringing her treasures, till 
the stand and the window sill were crowded. 
The Ivy was there, trailing its dainty leaves 
over her father’s pillow. The sunshine crept 
into the great rose geranium till its fragrant 
leaves looked like woven green and gold, the 
roses threw fairy shadows over his still 
breast, the ftichsia bells drooped over the 
face upon the pillow, making its whiteness 
more deathly with their glory. 

“There’s my pink rose bud just open,” 
mnrmured Cap; “ s’pect it opened this 
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morning, purpose for my papa. I’ll lay it 
right in his fingers.” 

Peerless it was, with perfect petals of 
pearly pink clasped in mossy green. Cap 
broke the stem, and laid it reverently in her 
father’s white hand. Then she dropped on 
her knees by the bed, and laid her cheek on 
her folded arms, looking up at the splendor 
of leaves, and blossoms, and light with mute 
joy. Soon her father opened his eyes, and 
saw the bright head and folded arms resting 
there, very near his breast. Unutterable 
tenderness illuminated his face os he looked. 
He tried to touch her, but his hand wearily 
dropped. 

“Listen, papa,” said Cap, breathlessly, as 
she observed the slight motion, and saw the 
unclosed eyes. “ You don’t hardly breathe. 
Maybe you can hear my flower bells ring. 
Sec, 1’U make ’em swing now, softly, softly. 
Don’t you hear it, papa? I can’t; but 
you’re so still. Isn’t it fine and sweet little 
ringin’ ?” 

The unutterable tenderness still shone in 
the white face upon the pillow, but a vague 
pain and wonder was shadowing it now, like 
the bewildered outlook of a soul at some 
dark, looming mystery. 

“ I think I hear it, my precious,” he mur¬ 
mured, in broken breaths; “ it’s very sw r eet 
and strange, but far off. And I—think I 
hear my big boy coming home, with strong, 
steady steps. I’m glad lie’s coming. I’ve 
listened so long, and I’m weary waiting 
awake so long in the night. He’s so big and 
strong, he lifts me so easy.” Presently he 
whispered again, “ Tell mother, little one, 
and the rest. I think the end is at hand.” 

The mother was there. She had entered 
noiselessly, and beckoned t^Bannie; and 
Jerry was called. Baby cJne, too, with 
great, w'ondering eyes. Only once again 
spoke the pale lips. 

“ I love—all. Tell Cary—father wants 

him.” 

Over heart-breaking good byes, and sud¬ 
den, bitter loneliness, let us draw' the vail. 
Such agony is for God’s pitying eyes to look 
upon, and for human hearts to know; not 
for any pen to describe. 

Cary was sent for, but he did not come. 
A letter reached the lonely ones at home, 
after many days. It was queer, anfl blun¬ 
dering, and rebellious, and good, and tender, 
all at once, just like Cary, and was written 
to his mother. 

“I can’t tell how I feel,” it said ; “blurs 
come over my eyes and great lumps rise in 
my throat whenever I try to think. Some¬ 
times—I don’t know*—it seems as if I can’t 


feel how sorry I am, myself. I just walk 
round and don’t see anybody, no matter how 
many folks I’m with ; and it seems as though 
I’m like that big stone, out by the gate, 
heavy, and hard, and dumb. I’ve dreamed 
a good many times since I came out here that 
I worked for Hidy yet, and he wouldn’t let 
me go home to father. And I’d wake up all 
in a heat, and go to the garret window—it’s 
just a hole in the siding—and look out at the 
prairie, stretching away so dim, and endless, 
and ghostly, with the night mists hovering 
upon it, and I’d think it would be so glorious 
to get right out there and walk and walk till 
I got homo to father. Then the herders and 
other hands from Frenchtown, sleeping down 
on the floor behind me, they’d snore all at once, 
like that wheezy little brass band that used 
to come over from Foxbush on the Fourth, 
and I’d laugh and forget all about my dream. 
I couldn’t come home. Uncle Reuben always 
says he’s * harrassed ’ so much, and he doesn’t 
have any money at all, and the hands are all 
tormenting him for their wages; and Aunt 
Matilda said she ‘ didn’t see that it would do 
any go#d for me to go home,’ and ‘Cary 
didn’t seem to care much’—because I was 
going around so stony and quiet you know— 

* and if she w'as Reuben she wouldn’t worry.’ 
And so Uncle Reuben didn’t worry at all, 
and I couldn’t get one bit of money to come 
home with, and the days have kept going by 
and going by, .and now I think I will just 
stay till fall. Ban, do you remember the 
night I came home from Hidy’s and you had 
some broiled rabbit for me, and I wouldn’t 
be good natured, and I tried to tell you how 
I didn’t think 4 Providence treated us right ?’ 
Well, I’m mixed up worse than ever, now. 
I’m mad, ’most all the time. You kiss the 
baby six kisses for me, right on the back of 
her neck.” 

“ Moving day ” came, and with it the infor¬ 
mation that the house they lived in had been 
sold, and they were bitterly urged to give up 
possession. The rent was unpaid for half 
the winter, the owner said, and “nobody 
could afford to keep houses just for the ac¬ 
commodation of beggars.” 

Mrs. Houston was too weary and heartsick 
to do anything but a little work at home. 
It was brave Ban -who went house hunting 
from day to day. 

“ Strange that so many hard things come 
into my life,” she caught herself murmuring, 
sometimes. “ Things that make me feel like 
‘ gritting my teeth,’ as Cary used to say, and 
clinching my hands.” 

But Aunt Lulu’s dying w'ords haunted her 
with their fibnder sweetness, and she would 
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say, in her heart, “ Loving God makes life 
sweet, and I do love Him, and I know He 
loves me, and it’ll all come right somehow.” 

At last they secured two rooms in a square 
old house, whose front touched a dirty street 
lined with red-curtained saloons, squalid 
houses, and mean little shops. Its sides were 
covered with tattered rags of circus adver¬ 
tisements, till they looked like bloody battle 
grounds, with here a naked, leaping leg, 
hero a ghastly trunk, there a leering face, 
all mingled with torn Horses, and tasseled 
rings, and tall bars. Upon the ground floor, 
opening out upon the pavement, was a vulgar 
grocery, where mouldy oranges, wormy 
prunes, and strong-smelling toilet soaps were 
offered for sale. A flight of shaky, old, out¬ 
side stairs led from the pavement up to Mrs. 
Houston’s rooms. In the large room adjoin¬ 
ing the grocery below, and in several apart¬ 
ments up stairs, a man manufactured some 
vile stuff he called vinegar, and in the re¬ 
maining port ion of the house lived a German 
family. Jerry and Cap were delighted with 
moving, of course. Such overhauling of old 
lumber, such bringing to light of delightful 
odds and ends, such unearthing of old, for¬ 
gotten playthings, made for them one long, 
delicious day of sight seeing and treasure 
gathering. 

The drayman carried up the last heavy 
piece of furniture, and went his way. Cap 
and Jerry seated themselves triumphantly at 
the top of the old stairs, and Mrs. Houston 
and Bannic stood silently a moment survey¬ 
ing the grimy old den which was to be their 
“ front room.” The “ vinegar,” stewing and 
simmering in some distant part of the house, 
sent a hot, sickening smell to the very spot 
where they stood. The greasy paper on the 
walls hung in shreds and patches, the doors 
were scrawled with the names of former oc¬ 
cupants, and a few tatters of dusty, cob- 
webbed paper hung over the solitary window. 
Ban spoke first. 

“We shall die,” she said, drearily. It 
seemed as if Aunt Lulu’s words could hardly 
be meant for life like this. But her mother 
answered, 

“ No, God is God, still. We must, work, 
and wait, and love.” 

There was very little time for philosophiz¬ 
ing or repining, in the midst of the scrubbing, 
and scalding, and scouring, and whitewash¬ 
ing, with which they immediately busied 
themselves; and after several days of hard 
work, they had the satisfaction of knowing 
that their own rooms, at least, were clean. 
There was the perfume of the vinegar, still, 
but luckily it was not equally strong at all 


times, and on some days could hardly be de¬ 
tected in the afternoons. 

No blind was needed in the window, where 
Cap’s plants held their wilderness of leaves 
up to the very topmost pane; and it was a 
pleasure even to watch their shadows iu the 
sunshine, down upon the clean, old, gray 
carpet. Morning glories and scarlet beans, 
planted in boxes, would soon wreathe the 
railing at the side of the bald old stairs with 
beauty, and the little platform at the top 
looked almost like a fairy bower already, 
where Cap could curl herself up by the hour, 
watching the passers by. 

They had no neighbors in their new home, 
neighbors in the dear, old-fashioned, friendly 
sense of the word. One door from their 
rooms led into those adjoining, w hich were 
occupied by the German family, tut it was 
always closed. Sometimes Ban, or her 
mother, sitting by the window in their room, 
heard heavy yet cushiony-sounding footfalls 
coming down the stairs, and, if they looked 
out immediately after, saw Bauer, the Ger¬ 
man, crossing the street to enter a beer shop. 
He had glossy, black hair, clustering in rich 
curls all over his head, and his upper lip 
was ornamented with a most luxuriant mous¬ 
tache. His linen was always dainty and fine, 
and his large wrists and hands white as his 
ample cuffs. The most luxurious slippers 
encased his large feet, and the long, curled 
stem of his pipe glittered with white, and 
scarlet, and gold. But his red neck was 
brutally thick, and his cheeks purple and 
hard. He had a guitar, a violin, and a flute. 
Sometimes he would sit a few moments by 
his own window, and play clumsily, first 
upon one instrument, then upon another ; 
soon makin^his little pilgrimage to the beer 
counter, as if music, after all, had small 
charms for him compared to the delights of 
those dirty, foamy buckets. The vinegar 
maker, meeting Mrs. Houston at the well, 
sociably volunteered some information con¬ 
cerning her neighbors. Bauer knew more 
languages than any professor in the country, 
lie told her. He could speak and read Span¬ 
ish, Italian, French, Latin, and “ everything 
else.” 

Two women appeared, now and then, and 
a little, puny, black-eyed baby was always 
held tenderly in the arms of one or the other. 
They had square, white faces, with sad, 
patient eyes, and low foreheads, with great 
braids of glossy blhck hair. Not a word or 
look from them ever betokened any desire to 
be friendly with their new' neighbors. They 
rather -repelled than invited any advances. 
Several times dee]) in the night, Mrs. Hous- 
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ton and Bannie were awakened by a strange 
sound, as if somebody had fallen heavily to 
the floor in their neighbors’ room. Then a 
woman would moan and the baby cry, and 
after that light footfalls always went swiftly 
down the stairs, and the baby’s crying 
sounded as if it were being carried down by 
whoever was descending. Presently the 
light steps would come up again, followed 
by those slow, cushiony slippers. There 
was never any loud call for help, but some¬ 
body evidently went and called Bauer from 
his night carousal, and the moaning and 
crying were never hushed till he came.” 

[To be continued.] 

POOR. 


BT MRS. EMILY J. BUOBEB. 

Hands in his pockets. 
Whistling a tune: 

Poor little Tommy, 

Merry as June. 

Poverty dowers him. 
What does he care? 
Happy in sunshine. 
Happy in air. 

Healthful and buoyant. 
He does not know 
That he inherits 
Sorrow and woe. 
Sharing the little 
Others can give. 

He is contented 
To be and live. 

Out of his childhood. 
Meager and bare. 

He will be going 
To do and dare. 

Ever above him 
Angels may bend. 

And God be father, % 
Brother, and friend. 


Be PuRB fc —A group of children had been 
admitted to a beautiful garden, where the 
sweetest of flowers bloomed, and silvery 
fountains laughed in the sunshine. It was 
an eventful day for the little ones, and care- 
ful hands had arrayed them in their freshest 
robes. But as the owner of the garden 
walked among them, glad in giving joy to 
others, he saw one who seemed to find no 
pleasure in the beauty about her, who wept, 
and tried to hide herself from him. 

“ Why is this ?” he asked, kindly. “ Why 
are youtroubled ?” 

She pointed to her soiled dress, and sobbed, 

“ O, sir, I played until it was too late to 
make myself tidy, and I vainly thought I 
could slip in with the others and be happy.” 

And the good man said, 44 So would it be, 
my little children, in the Heavenly Garden. 
There would be no gladness for any who 
might find themselves there not having on 
the white robe of Christ’s Righteousness.” 

Alto Omni. 


44 ROBIN.” 

BT FANNIE J. PAYEY. 

My little brother, Robin, is only five years 
old, and lie’s just the nicest, funniest little 
fellow you ever saw ; but he does do dread¬ 
ful things, sometimes. 

For a whole year, he has been teasing to 
go to school, and last winter, mamma prom¬ 
ised him that, if he would be a good boy, he 
might go this summer; but we were at 
Uncle Charley’s nearly ail summer, so he 
couldn’t go until this fall. All of this vaca¬ 
tion he had thought of nothing else but the 
first day of school, and it would make you 
laugh to see him try to stretch himself up as 
tall as I am, when of course he couldn’t, be¬ 
cause I’m twice as old as he is. 

This morning was the commencement of 
the fall term, and Robin’s head was so full 
of it, that he woke up before anybody but 
Kitty had thought of stirring. He bothers 
Kitty awfully, sometimes; but when he 
wants to coax her to do anything, he is so 
sweet about it, that she says 44 it’s niver a 
bit of a no ” she can give him. So when he 
asked her to dress him, she told him at first 
that he was crazy, to be getting up so early, 
and she wouldn’t help him at all, at all. 

But he hopped out of bed and ran down 
stairs after her as fast as his little legs could 
carry him; and when she was on her knees, 
putting the potatoes in the oven, he crept 
up behind her, and put his arm tight around 
her neck. 

44 Now I’ve got you,” he said. 

44 You naughty boy!” said she ; 44 you’ll 
catch a dreadful cold, running around the 
house like this in your nightgown. What’ll 
I do wid you ?” 

44 O, just dreth me, Kitty dear; pleathe 
do.” 

And then she gave him a kiss, and picking 
him up in her anus, brought him up stairs ; 
and I heard her say, 

44 1 niver saw the likes of you ; you’re as 
cunning as a jailor. I suppose I might as 
well dress you and have done wid it, or else 
you’ll niver quit your bothering.” 

That’s just the way it always comes out, 
if Robin wants anything. He hides grand¬ 
ma’s spectacles, and steps on her old cat’s 
tail, but she’s always giving him sugar plums 
and laughing at his tricks. Even if mother 
scolds him, there is a laugh in her eye, and 
he isn’t one bit afraid. 

Well, this morning, when Kitty brought 
him up stairs, he looked just as pleased as 
he possibly could be ; nnd for all Kitty had 
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to leave her work to bother with him, even 
If she pretended to be cross, anyone could 
see she wasn’t. He was in such a hurry to 
be dressed, that he behaved first rate, and 
60 Kitty soon had him all ready. He has 
just got his first pants and boots, and he 
thinks they make him ever so many inches 
taller. As soon as he had them on, lie put 
his hands into his pockets and strutted 
around like a young peacock, all the while 
trying to whistle and act like brother Mark. 

I was real sleepy, and wanted to have 
another nap, and so I said, 

“ Do go away, Robin, I want to sleep.” 

And then he looked at me as sober as an 
owl, and said something grandpa liad taught 
him, “ Early to bed and early to rlthe, 
maktli a man healthy, wealthy, and withe.” 

I was getting vexed because he wouldn't 
go away, and so I said, as crossly as I could, 

44 You arc not a man yet 1 and you are 
not very wise, either, so you needn’t feel so 
big.” But I couldn’t help laughing to see 
the airs he put on, as he said, 

44 0, you are nothing but a girl; you can’t 
wear boots!” 

And then he went marching out of the 
room like a major, and 1 could hear him 
tramping through the hall and up stairs and 
down, until he had waked up everyone in 
the house. 

Then he could hardly w ait for breakfhst; 
and after it was over he w as just as bad, and 
never gave me a bit of peace until school 
time. When we were at last all ready to go, 
mother kissed us, and said, 

44 Now you’ll be sure to be a good boy, 
won’t you, Robin ?” and he looked as honest 
as a judge, and said, 44 Of courthe I will, 
ma.” 

He wouldn’t take hold of my hand, 
“Cauthe I ain’t a baby anymore,” he said; 
and so he walked along by my side, trying to 
take as long steps as I did. When w’e got to 
school I told Mr. Porter that he was my 
little brother, Robin; and he said that he 
was glad to see him, and hoped he would be 
very good, and try to learn; and then he 
gave him a seat upon a bench with some 
others. 

I couldn’t help watching him nearly all 
of the time. I was so afraid that he might 
do something improper. He was real good 
while Mr. Porter was calling the roll aud 
reading the Bible; but in the middle of the 
prayer he burst right out laughing, and when 
I looked out between my fingers, I saw that 
one of the big boys was making funny faces 
at him. Robin was kind of scared when he 
laughed out loud, and his face was as red as 


fire, when Mr. Porter looked at him after 
the prayer. I was so ashamed that I w ished 
we were both at home. 

Robin was pretty good for a while after 
that, and sat and watched Alice Spencer, 
who is a little, red-cheeked girl, with long 
curls and pretty, blue eyes. After a while he 
began to move up closer to her, and took a 
big red apple out of his pocket and put it in 
her lap ; then she kissed him, and all the big 
boys and girls began to laugh. 

44 Little Robin,” said Mr. Porter, 44 1 think 
you had better go to the other cud of the 
bench and so he had to go. 

Robin learned his letters a long time ago, 
and can spell a great many words, so he was 
put in the primer with little Alice aud some 
others about as big as she. When it came 
Robin's turn to read, he couldn’t make out 
what t-e-a spelt; and Mr. Porter said, 

44 It’s something that I guess your mamma 
drinks, and I shouldn’t wonder if you liked 
a taste, sometimes. Can’t you think what 
it is?” 

44 Wine,” said Robin, smacking Ids lips; 
44 but I never get any, if I do like it.” 

Mr. Porter’s mouth looked as though it 
was going to smile, and I was afraid he would 
think that mamma drank wine all the time, 
and site doesn't; she only takes it when she 
is sick, aud Robin is always teasing for it 
because it looks so pretty. 

In a few minutes, Mr. Porter wanted to 
know what r-o-d spelt, and he said, 44 It’s 
something they punish bad boys with, some¬ 
times ; can anyone tell what it Is ?” 

44 Yetli, thir, it ith shingle'' sang out Robin. 
44 1 never get whipped, but Larry Gaynon’e 
mother licks him awfully, and she most 
always takes a shingle.” 

Everybody in school began to laugh, when 
he said that, and Mr. Porter laughed, too, 
and excused the class. 

After that, Robin opened his primer, and 
pretended to be studying, but I could see 
that Jimmy Smith, who sat next to him, 
kept picking at him and teasing him, and all 
of a sudden, when I looked up, they were 
spitting at each other. 

I hemmed and coughed, and tried to make 
Robin look at me, but lie didn’t ; and pretty 
soon Mr. Porter saw them, too, and said, 

44 Jimmy and Robin, come here, right 
away.” 

I thought lie was trying to keep from 
laughing, but lie looked very sober, and said, 

44 I’m astonished to find you engaged in 
such a disgraceful manner; if you must spit 
at anyone, you may spit at me. Now begin, 
Jimmy.” 
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“ I don’t want to, sir,” said Jimmy, begin¬ 
ning to cry. 

“ Well, if I excuse you, do you think you 
will ever do it again ?” asked Mr. Porter. 

“ No, sir,” said Jimmy, hanging his head. 

“ Then you may go to your seat,” said 
Mr. Porter. “ And now, Robin, are you 
ready to begin ?” 

Robin didn’t look sorry a bit, and when 
Mr. Porter asked him, lie stood straight up 
and spit right on Mr. Porter’s coat. Mr. 
Porter looked astonished, I can tell you ; 
but he couldn’t scold Robin, for he told him 
to do it, though, of course, he thought he 
wouldn’t dare ; so he only said, “ You may 
take your seat, now, sir.” 

Oh! I was so mortified, that I felt as if I 
wanted to run away and hide; but I guess 
that Robin was sorry, too, when he saw 
what he had done, for he pulled out his little 
bit of a handkerchief, and went right up to 


Mr. Porter, and said, “ Pleathe, Mr. Porter, 
let me wipe it ofT. I’m real thorry it went 
on your coat.” 

And Mr. Porter couldn’t help being good 
to him, any more than Grandma and Kitty ; 
so he let him wipe it off, and then put his 
hand upon Robin’s head and only said, 

“ Now you’ll try and not do anything more 
that is naughty, won’t you ?” 

And Robin said, “ Yeth, thir, I’ll be ath 
good ath pie, till thchool itli out.” 

So he tried hard to be good after he went 
to his seat, but it wasn’t long before his little 
curly head began to bob up and down, and 
at last it tumbled over on the 6eat, and lie 
went fast asleep. I was real glad when 
school was out, and that he was not going 
in the afternoon. But I guess he’ll be better 
to-morrow, and perhaps your little brother, 
(if you’ve got one,) wouldn’t have done any 
better the first day. 



THE STORY OF A HERO. 


1IY GERALD NORTH. 


It might have been a long story, for the 
hero w’as as brave as good Sir Galahad, and 
perhaps as well deserved immortality. But 
he was only a boy, and they say boys don’t 
always have justice done them. He tfas a 
very poor boy besides, and there was nobody 
in particular to tell the story, and so it never 
was told in any regular way, only passed 
from lip to lip, and kept sacred in the hearts 
that held it, like the legends of the old 
saints. 


I’m afraid he wasn’t a saint, though. He 
had been known to join most heartily in 
playing a trick on the pompous little police¬ 
man, that kept the newsboys in order while 
they were waiting for their papers; and 
once, when n big peanut boy was pounding 
a little candy peddler, he pitched in vigorous¬ 
ly and gave the big fellow a compete pom¬ 
meling. He had been heard to say. rough 
words upon hard provocation, which was 
not so strange as it might have been, seeing 
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he never in hie miserable little life was taught 
any better. In short, he was nothing better 
than a ragged, dirty, little heathen, and it 
was out of all reason that he should have 
wanted to join the boys of his ward school 
in that last game of 44 shinny.” Why, he 
hadn’t even a pair of skates, but came* scuf¬ 
fing along with his clumsy shoes, as sure 
footed as a cat, except when one of the 
merry skaters glided suddenly across his 
track, or half-a-dozen of them swarmed pell- 
nfell over him In the eager rush for the ball. 
He never minded that, or the frequent raps 
from the sticks that struck wildly at the fly- 
* ing ball, and seemed to have as much fun as 
if he were leader, and his feet had silver 
wings. 

He had not been chosen on either side; 
not because he was poor—your genuine boy 
is a democrat, and snaps his fingers at social 
distinctions—but because he had no skates, 
and what was the use of a fellow without 
skates ? Well, It was hard work keeping up, 
and by and by he shuffled off the ice, danced 
a turn or two on shore to warm his feet a 
little, and started, with his hands in his 
pockets, for the glue factory, where Tim 
Conover was sure to let him warm up. It 
wasn’t in boy nature not to see how the 
game was coming out, however, so he crossed 
a vacant lot and came down to the river just 
by the ice houses. , 

Ah! it only needed one glance to see how 
It must come out for some of them. Only a 
few rods away was the belt of blue water 
where the ice had been sawn across to keep 
the boys from spoiling the harvest of the ice 
packers, and every instant they were coming 
closer to it. Couldn’t they see it? Would 
not somebody see it ? No one had eyes or 
thoughts for anything but that ball, gliding, 
glancing, darting here and there among the 
steel-clad feet. 

It was a long way around the bend and up 
the river by any street, but straight across, 
where the ice cutters had been at work, was a 
thin,treacherous sheet of broken ice. It might 
hold a boy up, but if it didn’t—there was no 
time to think about that, for the next instant 
a ragged little hero was dashing across it, 
whooping and screaming like a locomotive 
gone mad. Would the ice bear? Yes; per¬ 
haps the hands that are underneath the fall¬ 
ing sparrow held it up, and the herd of start¬ 
led players looked up, and circled with quick 
motion from the very edge of the chasm at 
their feet. 

44 Who was it? Where is he?” they asked, 
with pale faces. 

Oone down with the breaking ice, to come 


up again, gasping and struggling, and at last 
to be drawn out, chilled and breathless, by 
the ice cutters. They rubbed him with all 
the vigor of their brawny arips ; they held 
him up by the heels to let the water run out; 
they pounded, and squeezed, and tossed him 
in a blanket, but he lived through it all, and 
came to himself with a strangling congh, and 
a laugh of approbation. Everybody praised, 
and petted, and made much of him, and then 
forgot all about him ; so it was left forme to 
tell his story, and I call it 44 The Story of a 
£ero.” 


LULLABY. 


BT SHIRLEY CLAIR. 

A song for the baby, sweet little Bo-peep. 

Come, wee Willie Winkie, and sing her to sleep. 

Come toss her high up, and trot her low down, 
This is the road to Blinkiepeeptown. 

Come press down her eyelids, and sing in her ear 
The wonderful songs that in dreamland we hear. 

The chime of the waters, the drone of the bees, 
The tales that the blossoms are telling the breeze. 

For spite of her crowing and cooing I see 
The baby is sleepy as sleepy can be. 

Down flutter the eyelids—dear little Bo-peep- 
Now whist! Willie Winkie, she's gone fast to 
sleep. 


DON’T CROW BEFORE IT’S MORNING. 


BY W. O. C. 

An old rooster waked up in the middle of 
the night and began to crow. That waked 
up another rooster over at the next house. 
In three minutes, every rooster in the country 
was crowing, as far off as you could hear. 
There wasn’t any of them that thought it was 
morning; but one crowed just because the 
other did. It was all done for mischief. It 
was going to be Christmas, that morning, 
and I wanted to be up early. So, as soon as 
I heard the old rooster crow, I waked up as 
quick as a steel trap and sprang out of bed. 
I thought it was morning for certain. I wa*> 
just going to hurrah for Christmas when I 
found out that it was all dark and still in the 
house. I thought there must be a mistake 
somewhere, but could not think just where 
it was. I lay down again, and the roosters 
kept crowing. So I lay awake, expecting 
every minute that it would be daylight. 
I never knew before that the night was so 
long. I say it was too bad. A boy does not 
like to be cheated in that way. Besides, it 
isn’t honest. You never can trust anybody 
that doesn’t tell the truth when he crows. 
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GIRLS IN THE NORTH. 

BY BUSAN COOLIDGE. 

No. 1.—Frkdiuka Bkembr. 

Which of you children has a big atlas? 
Just open it to the Map of Europe, please, 
and look out Norway and Sweden. There 
they are, those long, pink strips, right on top 
of Germany and Denmark, with the Atlantic 
one side of them, and two great gulfs on the 
other. Higher still is Lapland, where the 
reindeer live. They are cold countries, with 
long winters, and hot, short summers, into 
which the flowers and fruits, birds and bees, 
hurry at a double quick, as if to make up 
for lost time. The people who live there 
love their laud with a passionate affection. 
They are simple, earnest folk, and some little 
^irls have been bom there who grew up into 
remarkable women, and did brave, capital 
things, which I think you will like to hear 
about. 

The first of whom I shall tell you, was 
bom in the Province of Finland, about 
seventy years ago. The name they gave her 
was Fredrika. 

Finland Is that large, greenish patch which 
hangs to the west side of northern Russia. 
In fact, it is a part of Russia, though only 
the narrow Gulf of Bothnia divides it from 
Sweden. 

That is all the geography there is going to 
be in my story, darlings, so don’t be fright¬ 
ened at these long names. 

Well, as I said, Fredrika was bora, and 
when about three years old, her father left 
Finland to live in Stockholm. I suppose 
they just went on board a boat, and sailed 
across the Gulf of Bothnia. It looks pretty 
easy on the map, where the gulf is only two 
Angers wide; but I guess if we went there, 
we should find it a great, rough sea, on 
which our poor, little girl had a chance to 
be very sick before she got to the other side. 

Before long, the father bought a place in 
the country called Arsta, and from that time 
they always lived there a part of the year. 
It was a very old bouse, with big rooms 
floored with wood or stone, and the ceilings 
ever so high. All the top story was unfur¬ 
nished, except for spiders and creaks, and 
the children and servants were afraid to go 
there on account of ghosts. There was a 
most beautiful garden, full of trees and old- 
fashioned plants, and the little ones, who in 
Stockholm were never allowed to go out 
doors, rejoiced in it as the pleasantest play 
place in the world. There were quite a num¬ 
ber of them—big Charlotte, the eldest, Hedda 


and Agatha, who were babies, and Claes and 
August, the brothers. Fredrika was the 
second—a queer, lonely child, with all sorts 
of odd ways and fancies. When she was 
very little, one of her greatest pleasures was 
to bum things in the fire. “ It w'as so de¬ 
lightful to see the flames,” she said, when 
scolded; and so, when other combustibles 
failed, she would throw hi a handkerchief, 
or a pair of stockings. Cutting, too, was 
her passion. They were afraid to trust her 
with a pair of scissors. If they did, she 
would lock herself in the parlor, and be found 
snipping holes in the silk chairs, or round 
and square pieces out of the front of her 
frock. Besides this, she w f as possessed w ith 
a desire to know what would break and what 
wouldn’t; and she tried so many experi¬ 
ments, that, one by one, most of the glass 
and china, and all the playthings in the 
nursery, were demolished. But the little 
witch was an affectionate child, for all that, 
and felt dreadfully when lectured and pun¬ 
ished, as of course she was, a great deal of 
the time. 

Her mamma was a very strict woman in¬ 
deed. One of her notions was that children 
should have but little to eat, that they might 
grow up slender and graceful. So the poor, 
little things were always hungry. Their 
BUpper was a bit of cracker and one tiny cup 
of milk, and breakfast was exactly like it; 
so you can fancy how starved they were by 
two o’clock, dinner time. In fact, quite 
often they were tempted to steal food from 
the table when it was set for papa’s lunch, 
and felt like thieves afterward. Once they 
were playing in the dining room, where 
someone had been having breakfast, and 
hungry Fredrika proposed that, by way of a 
game, all the rest should sit in a row with 
their eyes shut, while she did something— 
she did not say what. They kept their eyes 
shut as long as they could, and then they 
peeped, and all cried out “ Oh!” at the same 
time; for there was Fredrika at the table, 
devouring, as fast as she could, what was 
left on the plates! For my part, I don’t 
blame her much. It is dreadful to be hungry, 
especially when you are only six years old. 

Once a year they had as much as they 
wanted, and that was at Christmas, when 
every child had what was called a “Yule 
Heap” of buns, biscuits, and cakes, with 
plates full of raisins, almonds, and candy, 
and a tall candlestick with three candles to 
light it up. And while they were stuffing 
themselves with these good things, the door 
would open, and in would come a queer 
figure with a mask on and horns on his head. 
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He was known as the 44 Yule Buck,” and 
brought all the Christmas presents, which 
he threw into the room, tied up in paper and 
marked with names. The children ran races 
to pick them up, and had great sport in open¬ 
ing them ; but it doesn't seem to me half as 
nice a way as ours. Dear old Santa Claus 
with his pack, filling the stockings, is worth 
half a dozen “Yule Bucks.” Don’t you 
think so ? 

On birthdays, too, they had a feast. Once, 
Charlotte proposed to Hedda and Agathd, 
that they should save a part of all the candy 
they had given them for a whole year, to 
make a grand celebration for Fredrika, who 
was very fond of it. The little ones agreed, 
but it was pretty hard work to keep them 
to it; and when they saw the bag they were 
apt to tease, so that Charlotte had to dole 
out a comfit or so apiece, to satisfy them. 
When at last the great day came, and the 
bag w*as emptied out, there w as such a quan¬ 
tity that it filled four dishes! Fredrika was 
delighted ; but, alas! from long keeping, 
the sugar plums had grown so hard that it 
was necessary to pound most of them in a 
mortar to make them eatable. The children 
didn’t mind it, however, and thought them 
full as good as if fresh from the confectioner’s. 

As she grew older, Fredrika began to be 
distressed about her nose, the shape of which 
did not please her. She tried wearing hair 
pins in bed, and all sorts of things, but they 
only made it redder and larger. Then she 
fancied her forehead was too low, and cut 
the hair off; and when it grew again, she 
got a pair of pincers and dragged it out by 
the roots. The consequence was a forehead 
that seems to have run aw r ay up to where 
bald spots usually line, and couldn’t have 
been half as nice as the one God meant she 
should have! Depend upon it, dears, our 
faces never do so well as when w'e let them 
alone, and just take pains to keep them as 
sweet and clean and good humored as 
possible. 

Life was pretty quiet at Arsta. The boys 
had a tutor, and there was a governess for 
the girls, who taught them all that women 
were expected to learn in those days—music 
and French, and a little arithmetic and geo¬ 
graphy. In the winter they took dancing 
lessons. These branches, and cooking, were 
all that were thought proper for a young 
lady. They never went anywhere, uor play¬ 
ed with other children, nor even attended 
church, although they longed to do so. 
Sometimes Fredrika and Charlotte would 
steal out and sit under the church window, 
where they could hear tie* vrmon, but they 


dared not tell their mother. And once, poor 
Fredrika was so fired with the idea of going 
into the army, that she ran away. There 
was a great deal of fighting in those days, 
and the little Swedes were as fierce and 
patriotic as we were a while ago. So Fred¬ 
rika took it into her head that, if she once 
mode her escape, she could put on boy’s 
clothes and enlist as a drummer, or some¬ 
thing; and the prospect w’as so charming, 
that she took her % little blanket shawl and 
set out, hoping that a carriage or cart would 
come by to take her to the capital. But 
nothing came along, “not even a cat,” as 
she told her sister, and she had to come back 
again and study more French and geography. 

The tutor seems to have been a very kind 
man, on whom she was fond of playing tricks. 
Once she got a very heavy pincushion, with 
a lead bottom, and dropped it in his little 
pocket, as he stood with his back to her. 
He pretended to take no notice, but pretty 
soon went out of the room, and when he 
came back, the coat was straight again, and 
there were no signs of the pincushion. Fred¬ 
rika was dreadfully frightened, for the cush¬ 
ion was her mother’s, and she didn’t want 
to be found out; so, after a day or two, she 
ventured to ask, very' timidly, if Mr. R. had 
not “ seen a pincushion somewhere ?” 

“ A pincushion ?” he said. “ What pin¬ 
cushion ?” 

Then she had to confess; and after teasing 
her a little, the good man went and brought 
it from its hiding place. 

Another time she pinned a ball of yam to 
his coat, as he was walking to and fro. It 
was quite amusing to watch it roll after him, 
but by and by she found he was marching 
round her in a circle, tangling the yam about 
her feet. He had discovered the trick, and 
took this good-humored way of punishing 
her for it. 

“ Nothing ever happened at Arsta.” As 
the girls erew older, they found it dreadfully 
dull, and were at their wits’ end to think of 
subjects to talk about in the evenings, when 
they were expected to sit with their parents 
and make themselves agreeable. Once some 
cows ran away, and pranced and kicked 
across the lawn; and this w r as such a sur¬ 
prising event, that each one saved it up in 
her private mind as a subject of conversa¬ 
tion. So, first Charlotte told the story, and 
then Hedda and Agatha, and last of all, poor 
Fredrika, who had just come in, began, 

“ Papa, the cows”— 

Mr. Bremer, who, I suppose, could stand 
it no longer, cut her short with, 

“ Ah ! well, that i> the fourth time I have 
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heard all that. Now there really must be 
an end to It.” 

So there was no chance for the story again. 

This papa of theirs was rather a hard man 
to live with. Sometimes lie was kind, but 
more often, and especially when he was sick 
and had the gout, he would be cross and 
savage, and make his family very uncomfort¬ 
able. The daughters took turns in playing 
chess with him. Charlotte managed very 
well, and though she always beat once or 
twice, that he might not suspect her of care¬ 
lessness, was sure to let him win the last 
game, which left him in good humor. But 
poor Fredrika could not bear to be beaten, 
and what with one thing and another, and 
being well scolded, she generally left the 
table in tears. 

Once in a great while something amusing 
happened.. The peasant girls came to Arsta 
to have their hair dressed for their weddings. 
It was an old custom that they should do so, 
and a great business to get it fixed properly. 
First it was braided tight, and then raveled 
out into a crimpy mass, and powdered all 
over with pounded glass, spangles, and bits 
of gold leaf. They must have had fine times 
brushing them out next day l On top of all 
went the marriage crown, which was made 
of silver, gilt, and very heavy; and perched 
above that rose three tall, ostrich feathers, 
one red, one white, and one blue. The wed¬ 
ding dress was always black silky and ribbons 
hung from the belt, to which were attached 
the bridegroom’s presents—pocket handker¬ 
chiefs, cravats, and gloves. When all was 
done, the bride was led to a large looking- 
glass to admire herself. One poor girl who 
came to be beautified, with a face as dark as 
an Indian’s, said she couldn’t think why it 
should be so, for she had taken such pains, 
rubbed it all over with soap and lain down 
in the sun on the bleaching ground to turn 
white, as the linen did! The Arsta sisters 
could hardly help laughing, though they felt 
very sorry for her; but it was too late to 
remedy the evil. These weddings were very 
entertaining affairs, but, unluckily, they 
didn’t happen every day. 

As Fredrika grew to be a young woman, 
she found her life at home hard to bear. 
I don’t know that I can make you under¬ 
stand exactly why this was. Let me see 
if I can. You know, in our country, when 
a girl “comes of age,” as it is called, the 
law allows her, if her home is not a happy 
one, to change it; to enter into some sort of 
business, if she likes, or marry, without ask¬ 
ing anyone’s consent. Happily most homes 
arc so pleasant that there is no such need; 


\ 

but if the contrary were the case, you can 
easily sec what a comfort this right would 
give. But in Sweden, at that time, there 
was no such thing as “ coming of age” for 
a woman. Unless she married, she was 
looked ui*on, as long as her parents lived, 
as a child. Even if she were fifty years old, 
and her father a drunkard, or a miser, and 
made her life miserable, there was no remedy. 
She could not change her home, marry, nor 
pursue any sort of trade, without his express 
permission. And having their daughters 
thus completely in their power, Swedish 
fathers were apt to be pretty severe. 

Fredrika’s father was not a bad man, but 
he had all the old feeling about his girls, 
and whichever way she wanted to turn, she 
found the door barred. She longed to study, 
and was forbidden. She saw poverty and 
ignorance all around, and wanted to go and 
do some useful work, such as teaching the 
poor or nursing in a hospital; that, too, was 
forbidden. When she applied for leave to 
go out oftener, she was told to hold on to 
the back of a chair and jump up and down, 
by way of exercise. She might go to balls 
now' and then, if she wanted to, and write 
verses, and practice accomplishments that 
would make a show in society ; but that was 
all. The things for which she was best 
fitted, and which she w r as most anxious to 
be at, were all prohibited. 

So it is no w'ondcr that Fredrika sometimes 
was unhappy and bitter. She herself tells us 
that her constant wish was to die ! But her 
strong, brave nature seemed bound to grow 
in spite of all obstacles. She worked hard 
at her books and writing, she made and gave 
away great quantities of medicine to the 
poor, and saved every penny she could, that 
she might have to spare for them. Once, by 
mistake, she presented a poor, old woman 
with a bottle of tooth wash for her sore eyes, 
and had a great fright in consequence; but 
the w’oman sent back the bottle and begged 
for more. It was ‘ ‘ powerful good,” she said. 

So, with a great many unhappy hours and 
some discouragements, she got to be twenty- 
eight years old, and then she published a 
book, which almost at once made her well 
known throughout Sw'eden. It was a simple 
thing, just little, easy sketches of people and 
country life, but it was so fresh and natural 
that everybody liked it. Success did not 
spoil her. She remained just as modest and 
diligent as before ; but she kept on writing, 
and as her stories came out one by one, the 
fame of them spread to other countries, as 
well as her own. They were translated, and 
the quiet, little girl of Arsta found herself a 
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celebrated woman wherever In the world 
English was read and spoken. 

By this time the stern papa was dead, and 
she could do what she chose with her time 
and her money, for she was growing rich as 
well as famous. And she found plenty to 
do. The good rix-dollars that flowed in as 
payment for her work, never staid long in 
her purse, but flowed out again to pay for 
firewood in houses where the stove was 
empty; to fill the mouths of the sick with 
delicate fare ; to comfort poor widows ; pro¬ 
vide orphan children with clothes; and carry 
ease and plenty into desolate homes. Surely 
that was blessed mohey. 

By and by Fredrika crossed the sea, and 
made us a visit here in the United States. 
Hosts of friends, made so by her books, were 
ready to receive her, and their welcome was 
so cordial and hearty, that she never for¬ 
got, it. 

One of her stories, written late in life, was 
of a family of sisters, living at home, and 
having their whole lives made wretched by 
a tyrannical father. It raised a great storm, 
when it first came out. People were angry 
with Miss Bremer, and thought she had no 
right to say such things. But after a time, 
changes took place. The book set men to 
thinking, and the first fruits of their thought 
was the proclamation of a law making their 
twenty-fifth year the legal time at which 
women should come of age, and be consid¬ 
ered fit to take care of themselves. Think 
what a boon that was to all the women in 
the country ! Next, there was built a great 
seminary, in which girls could be taught 
thoroughly and well all they wanted to 
know. And such a rush of happy students 
as crowded it immediately, was never seen 
before or since. Miss Breiner, of course, was 
first nnd foremost m all the arrangements. 
It was her hand that hung the pictures on 
the walls, and placed on their pedestals the 
beautiful statues whlfch adorned the rooms; 
and hardly a day passed without her visit¬ 
ing it. To her all those eager, grateful girls 
turned, as to a friend. “ tante Fredrika,” 
many of them called her, (which means 
“Aunty Fredrika,”) and her love and good¬ 
ness to them were unfailing. As she grew 
old, she surrounded herself more and more 
with the young. Her mother was dead, two 
of her sisters had gone, and both her brothers, 
but she was neither lonely nor alone in the 
world All the good and wise were her 
friends, and the poor shocounted as children. 

It would he impossible to tell of half the 
beautiful things she did—their name was 
legion. From the bag she always carried 


full of sugar plums for babies, to the eve¬ 
nings she spent consulting with the teachers 
of her beloved seminary, every part of her¬ 
self and her time was made in some way 
useful to others. 

Six hundred little children were left desti¬ 
tute by the cholera, which carried off their 
parents. Tante Fredrika made an appeal 
for them, and was one of a’number of ladies 
who stood at the doors of all the churches 
to receive money in their behalf. The result 
was a most generous subscription, enough 
to provide for every child until of age to 
take care of itself. # 

The asylum for the deaf and dumb—or 
“Silent School,” as it is called—needed 
money. Miss Bremer wrote a letter “To 
the talking children of Sweden from the 
children of the Silent School;” and at once 
fhnds <mough poured in to set them at ease. 
She was the originator of the charity known 
as the 4 ‘ Panoncs Houtenses,” where ladies 
reduced to poverty, and too proud to beg, 
were sheltered and fed. 

Her Christmas trees were full of good 
things for those whoso holiday would have 
been vacant except for her ; and under her 
roof was always some one sheltered, some 
girl struggling for an education, or some 
poor so ill without a home elsewhere. 

And so, full of good works and sweet days 
spent in benevolence, the quiet life, began 
in Finland, ran its course, and ended about 
five years ago, at the age of sixty-three. 
She died at Arsta, where so much of her 
youth was passed, and was buried not far 
from there in the family burial place, great 
numbers of people joining in the procession 
and heaping the coffin with flowers. Among 
the flowers was a beautiful wreath of white 
camellias, sent by the scholars of “The 
Silent School,” in mute evidence of love and 
sorrow 

Upon the marble cross which marks Tante 
Fredrika’s resting place, is carved, by her 
owm request, that beautiful verse from the 
Bible, “When I cried unto the Lord, He 
delivered me out of all my trouble.” I think 
she chose it because it reminded her of the 
happy years which followed a childhood 
that once seemed melancholy and unprom¬ 
ising, and crowned her with all good things. 

Next time, if you care to listen, I will tell 
you about Miss Brenner’s friend “ Lotten,” 
who, though she was not in the least a cele¬ 
brated woman, deserved to be so by reason 
of her bright usefulness. 


The groundwork of a manly character is 
veracity, or the habit of truthfulness. 
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THE LITTLE ACORN. 

BY M. II. K. 

The little brown acorn lien under the ground 
While the wild winds of winter are blowing, 
Till the warm, gentle rain 
Calls the flowers again, 

“ Up, little flowers, and be growing!” 

It feels the clear sky stretching warm overhead. 
It knows that the green grass is springing ; 

The fresh earth is fair. 

And through the warm air 
Homeward the swallows are winging. 

So i^doffs its brown cap and peeps out of the 
Eager to see and be hearing; [earth. 

It is timid and shy 
Of the crowsfoot near by ; 

Even the violets fearing. 

But up from the earth, reaching into the light. 
It flourishes taller and stronger ; 

The flowers fade and die ^ 

As the summer goes by, 

And the days linger sultry and longer. 

And the days change to months, and the months 
into years. 

Little children wax aged aud hoary, 

Still its sturdy boughs grow, 

As the long ages go, 

Tow’ring high in their strength aud their glory. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE OVER THE 
WAY. 

AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 

BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

We are old people, my wife and I, and 
because we are getting too tired to go 
around the world looking for beautiful 
things, we stay at home and watch for 
them from our window, and it is really 
wonderful how many we see. To be sure, 
we live in the city, but right beside us 
is a little, green park, and across the street 
stands an elm tree, a great, glorious giant, 
that towers away up out of the dust and 
smoke, so that it feels every wind that blows 
out of the blessed country, and reaches down 
long, slender, graceful branches, that swing 
and sway, and seem as if they moved to 
music. We call it onn tree, but I suppose it 
really belongs to the little brown cottage 
that hides away behind it. The cottage had 
been standing empty for months and months, 
with a board marked “For Sale” nailed 
across the door ; and such a lonesome, deso¬ 
late look about the closed window, it seemed 
as if the little house must be afraid, nights. 
But the tree leaned down over it, and touched 
the roof with its long arms, and I fancied it 
said, M Don’t von be afraid, you little bird’s 


nest, see how tall and strong and wide I am ; 

I shall stay right here and take care of you.” 

Almost every one who passed glanced at 
the empty house, and now and then one 
would stop and lean on the fence a minute, 
or even open the gate and walk around to 
the back yard; but nothing came of it until 
one morning in March, when I looked out at 
my window to see which way the wind was 
by St. Bonifacio’s steeple; and I saw in a 
minute that the sign was taken away. 

“My dear,” I called to my wife, “here’s 
great news; somebody has bought the cot¬ 
tage, so we’re to have neighbors.” 

“ To be sure,” said my wife, coming to 
see for herself, and looking as pleased as 
could be. “ I hope they’ll be nice, pleasant 
people, with one or two children; it’s so 
cheery to watch children at play.” 

We talked a great deal alxmt it for the 
next few days, and made up our minds that 
on the whole we would hove three children 
In the cottage, two boys and a girl. I wanted 
two girls and a boy, at first, but my wife said 
no, because one boy in a family of girls is 
sure to be allowed to tyrannize and domineer 
over his sisters; aud so I gave up, because, 
you sec, my wife generally is right about 
most things. 

Well, first came the carpenters, and shov¬ 
eled off the old, mossy shingles, and put on 
new ones. They made a great racket inside 
the house, too, but I never went over to see 
what they were doing, for my wife and I had 
planned the inside of that house just to su$ 
ourselves, and furnished it with the most 
charming of furniture, and I was afraid I 
never should get it straight in my mind 
again if I saw' the confusiou. Then two 
young women 6wept every bit of rubbish 
out of doors, and two old men with carts 
carried it all away; and the painters came 
and put a coat of soft, brown paint all over 
the little cottage, and there it stood, ready 
for the new owners. 'Jfaey came the first of 
April, and brought all their furniture in two 
vans. Very small vans they were, and not 
heavily loaded, for the little house had no 
room to spare for useless rubbish, and never 
heard of such a thing as a parlor to lock 
away from dust and sunshine. Only a man 
and a woman—a pale, round-shouldered man, 
and a little, plump, red-cheeked, and sweet¬ 
voiced woman, who went from room to room 
singing like a robin as she put things to 
rights; down on her knees to tack a carpet, 
up on a chair to h*ng a picture, and every 
now and then running to the window to look 
up at the tree with its brown buds swelling 
on every small twig, or over at the prim. 
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little park, where the grass was getting 
green already. 

“ She’s nice,” I said to my wife. “ I’ra 
so glad she Isn’t a capable woman." 

Cousin Stephen's wife is a “ capable ” 
woman. 8he comes over once in a while to 
set ns to rights. It is very kind in her, but 
she has such a dreadful way of shaking things 
up, and smoothing them down, and straight¬ 
ening them out, that I always feel as if she 
wanted to pick me up and hang me away In a 
dark closet. She objects to my pleasant, open 
Are, because it isn't tidy, and to Rover and 
Tabby, and the posy pots my wife keeps in 
the south window ; but bless you, my dear, 
we are old people, and we enjoy these things 
just as much as Mrs. 8tephen docs her sew¬ 
ing societies, and her mite societies, and her 
charitable fairs and donation visits, and what 
not. Well, it is kind of her, as I said ; but 
when she is gone, I come out of my corner, 
and 6ay, 

“ My dear, are you there ?” 

And my wife comes out of her corner, and 
says, 44 Yes, I am here.” 

And then she goes to take a sniff at the 
geranium, and turn it around into the sun¬ 
shine ; and Rover crawls out from under the 
lounge ; and Tabby jumps up into the rock¬ 
ing chair; and then wc are all comfortable 
again. 

44 They’ll bring the children when the house 
is warm and everything settled,” said my 
wife, presently; 44 children are dreadfully in 
the way of moving.” 

I thought so, too ; but just alter dinner a 
hack drove up to the gate, and the driver 
took out something very carefully bundled 
up, and carried it into the house. It was a 
big bundle, too, and I saw something over 
his shoulder that looked a little like a crutch. 
The round-shouldered man and the red¬ 
cheeked woman met him at the door, and 
the man took the bundle in his own arms, 
while the driver rau$ack and drove aw*ay. 

44 That must bo the children,” I said. 44 I’m 
afraid that is all of them ; and, my dear, did 
you think you saw anything like a crutch ?” 

44 I’m afraid I did,” said my wife, soberly; 
and at the sound of her voice, Tabby jumped 
up in her lap and began to rub against her 
arms, as she often docs. It’s a way she has 
of trying to express her sympathy. 

People ought to get accustomed to seeing 
their air castles blown down, after they have 
lived seventy years or more ; but we took 
this uncommon hard until the next morn¬ 
ing, when I looked out again to see about 
the wind. I always do this, because St. 
Bonifacio’s steeple is handy, and I never 


seem to feel quite comfortable in my mind 
till I get the wind settled all right. Well, it 
was the finest spring morning you could wi>l» 
to see, and mild enough for May, instead <>t 
April; and the very first thing that caught 
my eye, as I looked out, was a bluebird in 
the big elm, sunning bis pretty coat, and 
singing just as if he was out in the blessed 
green country. I called my wife softly, and 
we stood watching him together, when all 
at once we heard something almost as sweet 
as the bird’s song. 

44 Mamma! mamma!” it called, in a sort 
of ecstacy, “come, quickl It’s a bird—a 
real, live, wild bird, singing up in our tree !” 

I don’t know what pictures you may have 
seen, but I’d wager half my fortune, if I had 
any, that you never saw a sweeter one than 
was framed in one of the open windows of 
the little house over the way. [See frontis¬ 
piece.] There was a sort of lounge, or bed, 
I couldn’t really tell which, drawn close to 
the window, and a little fellow', about live 
years old, was leaning against the pillows 
and watching. It wasn’t a sick face. I saw 
that in an instant ; but round and rosy and 
plump as a baby’s, with full, red lips, and 
glorious, dark eyes, that never moved or 
turned, but watched the bird with that 
delighted gaze, as if it was something too 
wonderfhl to be real. The mother came, 
presently, and looked over his shoulder, as 
pleased as the boy was; but when the bird 
flew away, she shut the window. 

The next morning the bird came again, 
and soon after that we saw the round-shoul¬ 
dered man bring a ladder, and contrive, with 
infinite trouble, to fasten a queer, little 
house up in the tree. 

44 The birds will never build in it,” I said 
to my wife. 44 In all the years we have lived 
here, no birds ever built in the tree.” 

But the birds did build in it. I think our 
Father sent them, for the birds and the chil¬ 
dren are His. They flew in and out of the 
bird house, sung and chattered and scolded, 
and seemed to be in twenty different minds 
about staying; but at last they went to work 
In earnest, and carried in stuff enough for 
two nests, I thought, before they had it fin¬ 
ished to suit them. 

But I should have told you that long be¬ 
fore this time wc w'ere pretty well acquainted 
with our neighbors over the way. It began 
by w'atching the birds, sometimes exchang¬ 
ing a nod or a smile across the street, until, 
by the time the first egg was laid in the nest, 
it had come to be a regular thing for me to 
go over after breakfast to see Bemio. 

There really was a crutch. I found that 
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out the first time; but there was nothing 
dreadful about- it, after all. The little 
mother laughed, when she told me that it 
was only a notion of Bernie’s to have a 
crutch, and so his father made it for him 
when he first got hurt. 

“ Then he isn’t a cripple; he isn’t lame for 
always,” I said, with real delight. 

“Odear, no, I hope not,” said the little 
mother, turning pale at the thought. 44 It 
might be, I suppose, but the good Lord has 
been kind to us, and it’s only a broken leg, 
and getting strong very fast. Perhaps you’d 
like to hear about it, sir,” she went on, mov¬ 
ing her chair to sit close by Bernie, and tak¬ 
ing hold of his hand as she spoke. 

44 My husband is a watchmaker. He was 
brought up to it in his own country, that’s 
Switzerland, sir, and there’s few better work¬ 
men than he ; only with the late hours and 
the early, and stooping so much over his 
bench, he’s weak about the chest, of late 
years, and his head isn’t altogether right at 
times. So last winter, when he kept in the 
shop evenings, I used to send little Bernie 
here to be with him, for fear of his spells 
coming on all alone there. Maybe you think 
such a little fellow wouldn’t be of much use, 
but he’s a wise child, sir, and then there’s 
something promised about giving the angels 
charge concerning us, that I always thought 
was meant most for the children, else how 
should they ever come safe through so many 
snares and dangers. We lived in a bit of 
a room tip stairs, then, and though we tried 
hard to lay by something against a time of 
need, it was only a very little we could man> 
age to spare, and we never looked for any¬ 
thing like having a home of our own, sir. 

44 One evening—I remember it well, because 
we were uncommon merry at supper, and it 
was long before we were merry again—my 
husband had a letter from his brother in 
Switzerland, and he was talking over old 
times, and w*ent away to the shop with Ber- 
n'ie, in great spirits, and I sat down to my 
sewing, thinking that, after all, things were 
not bad with us, so long as we had each other 
and the good Father. That is the last I 
remember, until they two, my husband and 
Bernie, were brought home to me in men’s 
arms, dead, I thought, both of them, though 
ray husband was only in one of his spells, 
and Bernie had fainted with pain at being 
moved. Well, sir, Pll not be long telling 
you. Of course, I only knew what they told 
me ; but it always seems as if I must have 
stood right by and seen it all. My husband 
was taken with a fit and fell right on a street 
crossing, and a carriage was driving down 


fast on to him. Bernie screamed and tried 
to call to the driver. But they say the driver 
was drunk. And what did this baby do but 
spring at the horses’ heads, and actually 
turned them one side and saved his father 
from being trampled to death. He went 
down under their feet, though, and was 
drawn out with a broken leg, and just 
strength enough to tell the crowd where to 
take him and his father.” 

The little mother stopped to wipe away 
the tears that streamed over her face as she 
told me this, but her eyes were beautiful to 
see, as they rested on Bernie. 

44 Well, sir, as you may think, times were 
bad enough with us then. My husband lay 
sick for two weeks, and we’d the doctor for 
him and for Bernie, so by the time he was 
able to work again, every cent we’d laid by 
was gone. But I felt so happy that I had 
them both alive, that I never thought to 
fret.” 

44 But what became of the driver who ran 
over Bernie?” I asked. 44 Surely he might 
have been made to pay for his carelessness.” 

44 That’s the strange part,” said the little 
mother, 44 and I*am just coming to it. You 
see it was a private carriage, sir, and being 
in the night, and no policeman near, the 
driver got off, and nobody could rightly 
swear who it w'as. The doctor was a fine 
man, and wonderful good to the poor, and 
it was near a month afterward that a rich 
lady asked him about a coachman, and told 
him she had just dismissed her old one for 
drunkenness. So the doctor inquired about 
it, and found, sure enough, this was the very 
driver who ran over Bernie. The lady re¬ 
membered the night, but she was too much 
frightened to know the troth of the matter, 
and the coachman told her it was only a 
drunken man lying in the road that had 
scared the horses, and then he drove away 
home. The lady is a widow, with no end of 
money, and she came t^see us herself, and 
sent grapes and oranges to Bernie; and she 
paid the doctor’s bill, every cent, and we 
thought she was as good as an angel. But 
that wasn’t half. She went and had this 
little house all fitted up nice, and gave it to 
us for a home—wc that never looked to have 
a home of our own till the good Lord gave 
us one in heaven.” 

We all wiped our eyes—Bernie, and the 
little mother, and I, and I don’t know who 
was the gladdest. 

The bluebirds have hatched, since then, 
and the old ones are busy all day long filling 
the gaping, hungry months. Bernie has no 
use for his crutch, but I have begged it of 
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the little mother to hang up on my wall ing till night, and my wife and I often won- 
right under the sword that my father carried dor how we used to manage without Bernie. 
at Bunker Hill. I can hear him now*, calling from the little 

Back and forth betweeu the two houses, yard, “Grandfather, grandfather, the lilacs 
the active little feet go dancing from morn- have blossom rd !’* 



THE SEA GULL. 

BY AN OLD NAV1UATOH. 


Often, on our long voyages to India and 
Australia, the sea gulls bore us company for 
thousands of miles, circling about the ship, 
their rapid and tireless flight easily keeping 
pace with the vessel, no matter how swiftly 
she flew on her course. They are about the 
size and shape of a well-fed duck, except that 
their wings are much longer from tip to tip. 
They are easily caught by throwing overboard 


a common pin fastened to a thread, and baited 
with the smallest portion of salt pork. If 
the gull is hungry, he quickly swallows the 
bait, and is pulled on deck, to the delight of 
the young midshipmen. No sooner is he on 
board than he becomes very sick, vainly try¬ 
ing to walk on his webbed feet, aud soon dis¬ 
gorging the whole contents of his stomach, 
consisting of small tish aud bits of fat thrown 
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from passing ships. Curiously enough, there 
are few of our sea birds that can rise from the 
deck of a ship ; so, when we have finished our 
observations, he must be lifted carefully and 
tossed overboard. Now he is in his element, 
and giving a dive to wet his plumage and re¬ 
cover his equanimity, he is soon wheeling 
and circling about us, or diving for fish to re¬ 
place the food of which his fit of seasickness 
so suddenly deprived him. 

The sea gulls make their nests by myriads 
in the crevices of the rocks and in the sand 
along the coasts of Africa and on the islands 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Their eggs 
are quite palatable after a long voyage, but 
their flesh has a rank, fishy flavor, and is quite 
worthless. In many parts around the north 
of Scotland, their feathers are eagerly sought 
after, the down being sold for making beds. 
Sea gulls are also found in most of the Lakes 
of America, but they undoubtedly return to 
the sea when navigation closes. 

bombastesT^a fable. 

BT JULIA M. THAYEB. 

Little Brag, or, more properly, Borabastes, 
was a chivalrous fairy. Clad in his famous 
coat of mail, fashioned from a beetle’s horny 
shell, and armed with blade and spear, he 
was terrible to behold. More especially as 
he was wont to go about with a fierce and 
swaggering air, making loud boasts, and 
deeming himself invincible. 

With sublime scorn, he looked down on 
the humdrum ways of his fairy kinfolk, 
whose task it was to watch the infant buds, 
to paint the unfolding leaf, to distil with rare 
art the perfumes of the flowers; -who, at 
other times, danced merrily on the green¬ 
sward, to the chimes of lily bells ; or, brid¬ 
ling the night-moth steed, followed the moon¬ 
beam’s path and meteor’s track. 

But he—ah! he thought of nothing less 
than stifling the flery-monthed dragons of 
the deep; hurling from their rocky fast¬ 
nesses the grim old giants of the mountains ; 
or contending single handed with the fearful 
goblin of darkness, whose howl is mingled 
with the roar of the tempest, and whose 
glittering eyes fling back the lightning’s 
glance. 

Re-appearing after a brief absence, he 
would fill the air with the noise of his ex¬ 
ploits. What serpents had he strangled, 
what monsters tamed, what hobgoblins af¬ 
frighted ! Why, Hercules was but a mouse 
beside Bombastes. 

Truth to tell, he never ventured far from 
home. He had a little trick of starting out 


with a valorous air, and, at the first alarm, 
hiding himself snugly in a flower bell or 
acorn cup, where he lay and dreamed his 
wonderful adventures. 

On such an occasion he espied Modestus, 
who was kindly escorting a lost lady bug 
home to her little ones. 

“Come on, foeman; I defy thee!” he 
shouted, pretending to mistake him for some 
monster. Modestus hastily placed his charge 
in safety, and warily advanced. 

“Ho! Bombastes,” he exclaimed, M I 
thought it was some madman.” 

“ And it is well you made yourself known, 
or I should have crushed you into pollen,” 
replied Little Brag, pompously. “ How is it 
that you venture so far from home ? Don’t 
you know you are exposed to great dangers, 
from which my presence alone protects 
you ?” 

“ I had not thought of danger,” replied 
Modestus ; “ I was quite beside myself at.the 
distress of her ladyship. It may be as you 
say. I have not your valor, skill, nor cun¬ 
ning. I am least among fairies. But it will 
never do to stand here talking when so many 
things are calling me. T hear the young 
leaves crying for sap, the buds for light, the 
roots for moisture.” 

44 Pho! let them cry!” said Little Brag, 
heartlessly. “I see the King of the Mist 
peeping over the edge of yonder ravine. I’ll 
chase him out of the valley.” 

Unfurling his fairy wings he essayed a 
flight up the mountain side. The King of 
the Mist laughed at his presumption. Stead¬ 
ily advancing, he caught the fairy in his 
moist embrace, who was glad to shrink away, 
with dripping plumes, to recover and dry 
himself. 

Meantime Modestus kept quietly on his 
way ; no blatant trumpet heralded his com¬ 
ing or going. Only a brighter green marked 
his pathway; drooping flow ers looked up 
and smiled as lie approached ; all things 
seemed to acknowledge his gentle rainte- 
trations. 

Once, with great effort, he rolled away a 
huge pebble that threatened to suffocate a 
baby oak. 

“ What have you been doing?” asked the 
mail-clad elf, with his usual haughtiness. 

“ Only succoring a frail infant of the for 
est,” replied the other. 

“Humph !” rejoined Little Brag ; “ and T 
have slain a giant.” 

“’Tis little I edn do,” sighed Modestu- 
“ I wish it were more.” 

Again, as he sat down to rest on the 
turf, he caught a low murmur underground 
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“O, how I long to rush forth from this 
prison honsc. The sea calls me; I hear her 
ever moaning in my dreams. I come, 1 
come ; will no one aid me ?” 

14 Yes, that will 1,” cried Modestus; and 
he uprooted the tangled mosses ; he scooped 
up the loose dirt with a bit of shell; he 
pried up the tiny rocks. Faster and faster 
he worked, and lo! a little rill burst forth, 
and trickled merrily down the hillside, sing¬ 
ing as it went. 

“What have you been doing?” asked 
Little Brag, the haughty. 

“ Only freeing a tiny fountain,” answered 
Modestus. 

“HumphI and I have put to flight an 
army of goblins.” 

Again, a gentle sigh was wafted on the 
night wind. Modestus listened. 

“ It is all over with us, my childrcp; we 
will die together. I had hoped to close my 
eyc4 peacefully, and leave you to transmit 
my bloom and beauty to the summer.” 

It was a sweet violet that spoke. A wild 
deer, bounding through the .forest, had 
trampled her to the earth, aud she was 
dying. 

“ Nay, beautiful one,” said Modestus, 
“let me bind up your broken-stem. Your 
litttle buds are uninjured, and see, by my 
(airy art I will plant this thorn bush near 
yon for protection.” 

“ For my children’s sake, thanks, gentle 
(airy !” and heV last sigh exhaled in perfume. 

In the morning the sleepy thorn bush 
opened her eyes, and presently exclaimed, 

“ Well, things are strangely turned around; 
there must have been an earthquake in the 
night.” 

“ And what have you been doing?” asked 
Little Brag, mockingly. 

“Only sheltering some tiny flower buds 
from danger,” said Modestus. 

“ Humph! and I—I—why I have dreamed 
a dream. Methought 1 was enthroned upon 
a star, in mid heaven.” 

“ Ah I” said the other, softly, “I am no 
dreamer; and it is little I can do; but I will 
strive to make that little more, and do it 
more perfectly.” 

So each continued on his separate way. 
Modestus ever doing what lay next him, with 
a beautiful, unconscious devotion. Bombas- 
tes ever blowing the trumpet of his own great¬ 
ness. Till, one day, they were summoned 
before the fairy court. 

“ ’Tistime,” said King Oberon, “ that such 
tremendous merit as thine, Bombastes, 
should be rewarded. What hast thou done ? 
Let us hear the sum of the matter.” 


“ May it please your majesty,” said Little 
Brag, looking scornfully around on liis com¬ 
rades, “ ask the wild King of the Mist; the 
terrible goblins that dance in the whirlwind’s 
track; the grim shadow that sits in the cav¬ 
ern of night—they will tell 
“ Enough of mists, and shadows, and gob¬ 
lins,” interrupted Oberon, angrily; “ what 
real good hast thou accomplished? Who or 
what is the wiser or the better for thy 
coming ?” 

The fairy hung hi6 head in silence. 

“Away with him,” cried the king. “Here¬ 
after, let all good fairies put their Angers in 
their ears, when Bombastes speaks.” 

“ Come hither, Modestus,” said the gentle 
voice of Titania. “ Know’ that true great¬ 
ness is allied to truth and duty. Thy humble 
deeds of love shall never be forgotten. When 
the little oak becomes a monarch tree, it will 
tell of thy goodness to the winds, and the 
winds w’lll whisper it to the universe. When 
the little stream becomes a mighty river, it 
will sing of thy kindness to the stars, and 
the stars will repeat it to infinity. The 
flowers thou hast sheltered may perish, but 
thy name shall be linked with their sweetness 
forever.” And she dismissed him with a 
wave of her hand. • 

Little Brag still lives, but where is the 
gentle Modestus? 

MARCH. 


BY L. D- NICnOLS. 

Now March his power doth show— 
Hark! how his east winds blow I 
First rain, then dust, then snow. 
Whirl through the air; 

Till, like capricious child. 

Weary of moods so wild. 

Sends he the south wind mild. 
Days warm and fair. 


SOMETHING SWEET. 


“ Something sweet I something very 
sweet!” sings a lark, in the top of the tall 
tulip tree. For hours and hours, there he 
sits and sings: “ Something sweet! some¬ 
thing very sweet!” Then he looks down at 
me as if he would say, “ Don’t you wish you 
knew?” 

Yes, dear bird, I wish I knew W'hat it was. 
Is it sojne sweet story that you will not tell ? 
Perhaps I can guess. Is it four little, soft 
birdies, all in their cozy nest, sleeping and 
peeping? or is it some dear heart, that 
warbles for you her sweetest song, and 
warbles and sings and says, “I love you?” 
Say, dear birdie, have I guessed it ? w. o. c. 
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AMONG THE RELATIONS. 


BY A. II. I’OK. 

I’ve been visiting our relations. I don't 
mean Grandma Collin’s folks, nor Uncle Pet- 
tcngill's, nor none of them ; it’s mamma’s 
relations in Illinois. I went by myself, only 
a man, one of the students that studies with 
papa, went with me as far as Springfield. 
We'd been traveling all the day before, and 
all that night. Pretty soon after he got off*, 
(it wasn't quite morning yet,) the cars stop¬ 
ped again, and the conductor said, 

“Come, little girl; this is your station.” 
And he helped me off, and carried my travel¬ 
ing bag into the depot for me, aud there, 
instead of finding grandpa, there wasn’t any 
one except two men, and they w-asn’t very 
nice looking. I was so disappointed ; and I 
said to the conductor, 

“ I was s’pecting somebody here to meet 
mo.” 

The conductor said, “ Well, nevermind; sit 
still and wait a little while. They’ll be along 
presently.” And he put my traveling bag 
down, and went ofl* quick. 

'Twasn’t much of a depot, I tell you. The 
lights were dim, too, but they had a good 
tire. I sat real still, and after a while one of 
the men said, 

“ Fur to go, sissy ?” 

I told him I thought ’twasalumt five miles; 
aud then I was feeling so uneasy I asked, 
“ Do you know grandpa?" 


“ What’s his name ?” said he. Aud I said 
’twas Grandpa Harvey. 

“ O,” said he, “I reckon it’s old’Squire 
Harvey. I’ve hoered him spoken of, but I 
ain’t acquainted. I ain’t been long in these 
parts, myself.” 

Just then I heard a quick step outside, and 
the door opened, and there was Uncle Guy. 
He laughed right out, and said, “ This is our 
little city girl, is it ?” 

I hadn’t seen him but once before, and I 
was almost 'shamed when he took me up In 
his urms and kissed me, and carried me out 
and put me into the spring w'agon, just as if 
I’d been no bigger than Robby. Then he 
told me to hold the lines w'hile he got my 
trunk. The horses were beautiful gray ones, 
like papa’s carriage horses, only wilder ; and 
they jumped and pranced as if they w anted 
to run away. I was afraid, but I wasn’t 
going to let Uncle Guy know ; and when he 
came back I found I needn’t have been, a bit, 
because he hadn’t untied them yet. 

It took a long time to get there. There 
w'asn’t any houses along the road at all, 
hardly, and it looked so cold ; colder than it 
w f as. The lanes w'ere long, and the ground 
was covered with little spots of ice. Uncle 
Guy said the horses “broke in.” After a 
while we came to the w oods. It was grand¬ 
pa’s maple woods ; and it looked beautifully 
in October, Uncle Guy said, but I came a 
little too late. At the end of the w*oods 
there was a white house w itfl green window- 
blinds, and four front doors; and back of 
that was a red one, w'ith w-hite strips up and 
down it. That was the barn, but I didn't 
know it then. The yard was full of maple 
trees, and the grass and walks were covered 
with dead leaves. Uncle Guy drove up to 
the hitching post, and “w'hoaed” loud. 

Wo got on to the porch before any of them 
saw us ; and then ’twas Joe, first. Joe is a 
boy that lives there. He eame from the poor 
house, and his mother’s crazy; but he’s a 
real good boy. He was coming out of the 
house, but w-hen he saw* us he ran back and 
cried, 

“ They’ve come! they’ve come!” and 
grandpa, and grandma, and Aunt Ollie came 
out and kissed and hugged me, and grandpa 
called me “ little Irene Harvey.” Irene ain’t 
my name, it’s mamma’s; so I said, as loud 
as I could, (because grandpa can’t hear easy,) 
“ My name’s Mignonette Collins.” 

The breakfast was good, bnt I don’t remem¬ 
ber much what they had, because I was so 
sleepy. After breakfast I went to sleep on a 
little trundlebed iu grandma’s room. Aunt 
Ollie said they brought *t down stairs on pur- 
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pose for me. It was the same one mamma 
used to sleep in. 

When I woke up grandma was unpacking 
my trunk. She said there wasn’t anything 
6uit’blc ; and I said, wasn’t my new white 
silk nice enough!' She asked me if-1 had 
any everyday clothes, and 1 hh**wed her my 
blue merino, and my scarlet suit, and the 
others, and she said, 

44 Never mind, we’ll manage it.” 

I asked grandpa what made him have a lire 
in the wall, and he said ’twas to keep summer 
all the year round. It did look splendidly, 
and Joe kept putting on wood. 

Aunt Ollie’s real old. She’s fifteen; and 
she’s just beautiful. She makes pies ou Sat¬ 
urdays, and mops the floor. I think it’s 
nice to make pies. There’s three uncles be¬ 
sides Uncle Guy ; but they’ve all got a wife, 
only just him, he hasn’t got any. 

The next day I went with grandma to a 
town called Pike City. It wasn’t the one 
where I got off the cars ; it’s the other way 
from there, and the roads are better. We 
went in the carriage, and grandma drove her 
red horse. It’s as gentle as can be, and its 
name’s Susan. We went into a store where 
a woman was buying some black alpaca. 
She talked so funny it made me laugh. The 
man kept showing her different pieces, and 
she kept saying, 

“ I don’t want crow black; I want blue 
black. Crow black turns brown.” 

Grandma bought some flannel, two kinds. 
She said there was a little girl in her neigh¬ 
borhood who needed some warm, flannel 
dresses, and she told me to choose; so I 
chose. I asked her If I might go and see the 
little girl sometime, and she said I might. 
That afternoon she began making one of the 
dresses, the red one. She measured it to me 
because she said the little girl was about my 
size, and they mode it on the machine, she 
and Aunt Ollie. When it was done she tried 
it on me, and said, 

“ Now go and show grandpa.” 

I asked where the little girl was, and she 
aaid, 14 1 see her.” And grandpa said, 44 I see 
her.” 

And sure enough,-it was me. Then Uncle 
Guy took me on his shoulder and said, 

44 Now% Mother Bunch, let’s go and get 
some big, yellow bellflowers.’’ 

Let me see—that was the next day before 
it rained, and you’d ought to see how it rains 
out m Illinois; just, pours and pours. That’s 
’cause there’s so much room over the top of 
my grandpa’s country; and the mud goes 
way down ever so deep of it, I s’pose there’s 
so much dirt it can’t stop. Well, a girl—her 


name was Lottie Green—she invited me to 
her house to play with her, and i couldn’t 
go, ’count of the rain, and the mud, and my 
new button gaiters. I didn’t want to cry to 
my grandma’s house, but I guess my eyes 
puckered up the leastest speck; and so 
Aunt Ollie said, 44 Never mind.” And she 
went up garret and brought down some 
funny rubber boots she used to wear. They 
went right up over top of my gaiters, and 
most over top of me, but graudma said they 
were just the thing; so I took the ’breller 
and went, and had the splendidest time. 
Uncle Guy was sick, with a piece of red flan¬ 
nel on his neck, but he made a picture of 
me, and I think he draws nice. My truly 
name is Mignonette Collins, but he called it, 
Push in Boots. 


UP TIIE RIVER. 

BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 

Ainslee sat in the summer house, curled 
up on the old fashioned wooden settee. Da¬ 
rius and Dorothy, the tamest of the pigeons, 
fluttered about his head or settled on his 
shoulders, but a hand put up now and then 
for a little pat or stroke, was all the atten¬ 
tion they could gain. A great book lay in 
Ainslec’s lap, wherein Darius saw, or could 
now and then have seen, strange pictures 
of savages and wild animals, gorillas and 
lions, and all the beasts dear to a boy’s heart. 

Up from the foot of the hill leading to the 
meadow came a voice, 

“ Ainslee, Ainslee Barton ! I say, come 
down here.” 

‘•What do you want? Who are you?” 
growled Ainslee. 44 I’m busy ; Ifcan’t come.” 

4 ‘ O, bother! yes you can,” the voice went 
on, coming nearer; and Ainslee gave a shake 
like a big dog preparing to wake up, and laid 
down his book in time to see Tommy Martin’s 
curly head looking in at the window. 

‘‘There’s fun down there, I can tell you,” 
he said. “ A raft, you know ; and the water 
isn’t deep enough to hurt if we every one fell 
off. Come on.” 

“ Wait till I ask mamma,” Ainslee said. 
44 1 was going to take care of Bertie, but 
maybe he can come, too.” 

44 No, don’t bring him; lie’s too little. 
And, besides, I’ve got a plan. Get some 
cookies or something, and tell ’em you don’t 
want to come up to dinner, and you’ll see 
what we’ll do.” 

Ainslee rushed in, and out again in a few 
moments. 

44 They’re all gone out but grandpa, and 
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all he said was, * Yes, go along, and don’t 
get drowned.’ What are you going to do, 
Tommy? I’ve got a lot of cookies.” 

“Well, you see,” said Tommy, as they 
went down the )iill, stopping for some har¬ 
vest apples, “ Samp Simmons is there, and 
Charley Stone ; and we’ve each got a pole, 
and there’s one for you, and why can’t we 
pole along, you know, and maybe we’ll find 
the source of Mill Brook—just like the peo¬ 
ple in books, you know.” 

“Oh!” said A inslee, stopping to jump up 
and down. “ Like Speke! I was reading 
about him all the morning, and the way he 
found the source of the Nile; through 
deserts and everything, and wild animals, 
and it took him months and months. But I 
don’t believe we could do it in a day.” 

“ That’s just it,” said Tommy, sinking his 
voice to a whisper. “ We’ll paddle ’round a 
while, and bymby Samp and Cliarley’ll have 
to go home to dinner, and then you and I 
can just go along fast, you know, and when 
night comes we’ll camp out. I’ve got an old 
blanket, and some matches, and a snare, and 
maybe we can catch a squirrel and roast it.” 

Ainslee’s face fell. “But they’d be so 
frightened,” he said. 

“ I know it,” Tommy said, slowly ; “ but 
then just think how they’d like to know all 
about the source of Mill Brook. Maybe it’s 
a big lake, that isn’t in any of the geogra¬ 
phies, and maybe there’s boiling springs, or 
a volcano, or something. They’d tell all 
about it in the Journal, and then you could 
send it to your father.” 

“So I could,” said Ainslee, brightening; 
44 and he’d think I was an exploder , like 
Speke, and wouldn’t he be proud ?” 

“Don't stand there and talk all day,” 
shouted Charley Stone, and the two boys 
ran on to the mill brook. There, right 
between the buttonwood trees, was the 
deepest point in grandpa’s meadow, but 
August heats had left only a foot or two of 
water, barely enough to float the raft, made 
of two long pieces of board, nailed on tw'o 
shorter pieces. Samp and Charley, with 
trousers rolled up to their knees, stood ankle 
deep in water, while Rover ran along the 
bank, barking furiously. 

“ O, what fun !” Ainslee said, sitting down 
on the bank and pulling off his shoes and 
stockings ; and in a minute he had waded to 
the raft, which sunk still deeper as he step¬ 
ped upon it. 

“ ’Tain’t big enough for four,” said Samp¬ 
son. “There now, I told you so.” For 
Tommy, making a spring, tilted raft and 
boys over into the w'ater. 


“Now I’m wet to my skin,” groaned 
Sampson, as he scrambled up; “ and there’s 
our dinner horn. I’ll catch it if I go so, and 
I’ll catch it if I don’t go.” 

“ You ain’t wet much,” Charley said, “ and 
if you roll down your trousers, and your 
sleeves, and eat your dinner quick, they 
won’t see, maybe. There’s our horn, too. 
Now boys we’ll come right back, and maybe 
we’ll make a better raft this afternoon.” 

44 1 tell you what we will do,” said Ainslee, 
as Charley and Sampson ran over the 
meadow. “ There’s a soap box up in the 
woodhouse wc can have to sit on, and I’m 
going to get some more crackers or some¬ 
thing, and a blanket, too. Come on, Tom¬ 
my, and help me.” 

Ten minutes later, Ann, looking from the 
pantry window, saw box and bundle going 
down the garden path. “Ainslee’s up to 
some new mischief,” she said ; and went on 
with her work. ^ 

Tommy kicked the box down the hill, and 
then carried it through the meadow to the 
raft—drawn up on the bank. 

“ I don’t see how we’ll do,” he said, after 
experimenting a minute; “ if I just set the 
box on the raft, it floats right off, and if I 
turn it up the other way, to hold the things, 
they’ll get all wet.” 

“ We’ll sit down on it quick, before it can 
slide off,” said Ainslee, suiting the action to 
the word. “Now put the blankets under 
us. Tommy. I’ve got cookies and crackers 
in all my pockets, and ’tisn’t any matter if 
the apples do get wet.” 

“ I’ll pole,” said Tommy. “ I’ve done it 
with father, and you can steerand for 
some minutes Ainslee took lessons in steer¬ 
ing with his pole, till he had found out Just 
w'hat to do. 

“ Now I’ll pole like blazes,” said Tommy, 
“ for Samp’ll be back, and want to go, too.” 

And Ainslee, sitting hard to keep the box 
down, watched to see if Sampson were com¬ 
ing, and steered with all his might. Cer¬ 
tainly they did go ahead, just a little, and 
if that clump of alders could only be passed, 
and the smooth water beyond the meadow 
reached, they would really have started. 
Through Grandpa Walton’s land, the stream 
was shallow, but a little farther up It deep¬ 
ened and widened, becoming, finally, as it 
wound around Sugar Loaf, almost a river. 
Into this deeper water, the raft at last glided, 
and now Ainslee, standing on the box, put 
his pole first one side and then the other, as 
he saw Tommy do, and wished that they had 
a dry box for Amanda. 

“Don’t exploder 1 * wives go with ’em. 
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sometimes?” he began. “O, I know they 
do, ’cause I read about one, that had to have 
skin clothes before she came home. Don’t 
you lHilievc Amanda would like to see the 
source, Tommy?” 

“0 fhdge!” said Tommy, with all a 
brother’s disrespect. “ Girls ain’t any good 
anyhow. But, Ainslee, I say! keep right 
out in the middle. There comes Samp and 
Charley.” 

“Now' that’s mean,” Sampson puffed, as, 
running to the bank, he saw the w'atcr was 
too deep to wade in. “ You just pull up to 
shore, Tommy Martin, and let me on.” 

“You had it all the morning, and now, 
Ainslee and I are going to sail by ourselves. 
You can have it when we’re done,” said 
Tommy. 

“We’ll see, then,” Sampson returned, be¬ 
ginning to strip off his clothes. “ I can 
swim an’ you can’t, Ainslee Barton, and if I 
knock you off, you’ll wish you’d let me 
come fair.” 

“ I’ll knock you,” said Tommy, beginning 
to get angry, the more so that he knew he 
had no right to go away with the raft. 
“You’re always sticking in when you aint 
wanted, Samp Simmons.” 

“ Let him ou,” said Ainslee, whose con¬ 
science was beginning to trouble him a little 
as to his right to start off on such an expe¬ 
dition without consulting mamma. 

“ And spoil our Am ? I won’t, then,” said 
Tommy, poling vigorously, while Sampsou, 
already in the water, w r as fast reaching 
them. 

“Go it Samp! Go it Tommy!” shouted 
Charley Stone; but a moment later he 
screamed, “Look out for the bridge!” and 
Tommy turned to see that they w'ere run¬ 
ning right into the little pier built strongly 
of stone, to withstand the spring freshet. 
The raft struck sharply against it, a nail 
flew out; the cross piece parted and floated 
quietly away. Tommy sprang to a project¬ 
ing stone in the pier. Sampson, frightened, 
swam back to shore, and Ainslee made a 
leap, intended to land him by Tommy. One 
foot found room on the pier; the other went 
back to the raft, which, floating slowly away, 
widened the distance between the two fat 
legs. Ainslee tried to get a footing, caught 
at Tommy, and as the treacherous raft 
turned in to shore, rolled with him into the 
water. There was a moment’s struggle; 
then the two sank, and Charley and Samp 
saw only a bubble or two on the dark 
stream. 

“ They’re dead, they’re drowned ?” Char¬ 
ley screamed, and ran like lightning over 


the meadow, to the one beyond, where old 
Peter Smith was mowing. But Peter, who 
had seen them a few moments before, and 
felt sure there would be trouble, was on the 
way already, running with great leaps to the 
brook side, and as Tommy and Ainslee came 
to the top again, caught them both in his 
long arms, and laid them on the bank. 
Tommy sat up in a moment, coughing and 
choking and crying all in one, but Ainslee 
lay still, and as old Peter bent over him, he 
saw a bruise, where his forehead had struck 
a stone in falling. 

“ Get home with you, Tommy Martin and 
the w'hole o’ ye!” old Peter roared. “ Here’s 
this boy killed with your pranks, an' I’ve 
got him to take up to the Squire dead. Get 
out with you!” and taking up Ainslee, 
Peter carried him gently through the 
meadow and up the hill. 

Grandpa had come out to the summer 
house, and was sitting there half dozing, 
when old Peter stumbled into the garden 
path, and Ainslee at the same moment 
opened his eyes and began to cough. 

“ Brcss de Lord,” Peter said, sitting down 
suddenly in a flower bed, and beginning to 
cry. “ I thought sure he was gone that 
time.” 

“ What is it ?” said Grandpa, with a very 
pale face. “ What has Ainslee been doing. 
Is he hurt ?” 

“ No, Grandpa,” Ainslee answ ered, pul¬ 
ling himself up, and trying to stand, but 
feeling very weak and dizzy. “ I was only 
going to explode , you know, for the head of 
the brook, so’s to be in the paper, and send 
it to papa and here Ainslee caught at the 
air, and fell back Into Peter’s arms. 

“ Run for the doctor,” said Grandpa, “ and 
I will carry him in,” and in a few minutes, 
his Vet clothes were stripped off, and he 
was laid in his owm bed. 

“Goodness knows what he’s doue with 
the blankets,” said Ann, “ but two of ’em 
there w'as this morning, an’ it’s gone they 
both are now. It’s kilt intirely he is, wid 
mischief.” 

Not “ intirely,” though it was a week be¬ 
fore Ainslee could sit up, and give a full ac¬ 
count, of the way in which he meant to 
have “exploded” the mill brook. Nobody 
scolded, for that aching head was punish¬ 
ment enough, and Bertie said, confidently, 
“ He wron’t ever do so any more, mamma.” 


The charms of an attractive home arc sweet 
indeed. We learn to love it by the attrac¬ 
tions surrounding it, and a long familiarity 
and enjoyment of its pleasures. 
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ART AMUSEMENTS. 

BY MARTHA POWELL, DAVIS. 

XrxBER Three. 

Id accordance with Aunt Phebe’s direc¬ 
tions, the class had procured some nice 
French plaster, and experimented at their 
homes upon various fruits. She commended 
very highly the interest they had manifested, 
and said their own experiments would teach 
them more than whole pages of instruction 
without practice. 

Now, for ornamental purposes, small fruits 
are often imitated very nicely by using glass 
balls, sold for that purpose. When general 
ideas only are aimed at, the glass balls, cov¬ 
ered with wax, answer very well. Grapes 
and other berries may be made to appear so 
natural that no one would mistake them for 
any other fruit. Yet when specimens arc 
w anted to represent different varieties of the 


Fh;. 4. 

same fruit, it w ill be found much more accu¬ 
rate to take molds of the fruit itself. 

Molds for small fruits are made on the 
same principle as those already described, 
except that it will be found more conven¬ 
ient to place several berries in the same 
mould, as illustrated in figure 4. 

Blackberries, which arc somewhat more 
difficult to mold than some others, may also 
be made as follows: Equal quantities of 
beeswax and rosin, say an ounce of each, 
and to these add one tablespoonful of 
lampblack ; melt and mix together. Dip a 
knitting needle, into the mixture, and let 
little drops of warm wax, the size of a pin’s 
head and larger, fall on a cold plate. Do 
not drop them too near each other, as they 
should not run together, nor yet hold the 
dripping needle too far from the plate, as 
the seeds will be plumper and better shaped 
if they fall only a short distance. Now' wrap 
cotton the size you wish around the end Of a 
w ire, and dip it into the black wax. With 



your fingers, mold the shape of the berry, 
then coat it with varnish, and while it is yet 
wet, stick on to the berry the seed blisters, 
or drop.s, from the plate. Let the wire stem 
be previously dipped in green wax. The 
berries should be of different sizes, and the 
stems of varied lengths, so that the bunches 
may be arranged naturally. The finishing 
up with calyxes and leaves adds much to the 
appearance of the cluster. 

Raspberries may be made in the same way, 
only color with lampblack and red lead, in 
different proportions, to suit the variety. 

Fruit Stan *.— Sometimes fruit molds are 
taken with the stalk remaining. Occasion¬ 
ally this is done with pears, cucumbers, 
melons, etc., when the stems arc thick and 
chubby. The stein, in such cases, should 
always come where the mold parts. (See 
%• r >-) 

Previous to easting the fruit, a piece of 
wire, wrapped w ith cotton thread, should be 



K |ii. •>. 


laid in the stem cavity, as at c, figure & 
Tills wire should extend somew hat into the 
fruit. The object is to strengthen the stem. 
Most fruits, however, are molded without 
the stem. Usually, then, stems are inserted 
after the wax fruit is east, but it should be 
done before putting on the finishing touches 
of color. 

Stems may be made of w in-, covered with 
wax of appropriate color. Now, with a hot 
darning needle, make a hole in the cavity of 
your wax apple. Just before you insert the 
stem, dip its tip end into warm wax, the 
color of the fruit; then place the stem in 
the cavity quickly, and hold it there until 
the drop or two of wax about it, cools. The 
stalk will then be cemented thoroughly. 

For apples, quinces, and such fruits as have 
woody stalks, the natural stems are always 
to be preferred w hen they can be had. Trim 
the real stem out nicely, and insert it the 
same as you would a wire one. 
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A natural calyx, inserted in a wax basin, 
la preferable to any artificial ealyx. A clove, 
sometimes, may be used to good purpose. 
Heat the smaller end of this spice, and thrust 
into the fruit basin, th? same as you did the 
stem into the cavity. 

In molding fruits of uniform color, the 
varied tints are produced by mixing different 
qualities and quantities of coloring matter 
with the wax. For instance, a walnut is 
colored with burnt umber; an orange, with 
chrome yellow and vermilion ; yellow toma¬ 
toes, quinces, and fruits of like shade, simply 
with chrome yellow. The same color will 
do for the groundwork of many varieties of 
pears, peaches, apples, and plums. Still 
other species and varieties may be shaded 
with emerald green or Paris green, or by 
mixing prussian blue and chrome yellow. 

Various shades of purple, for grapes, plums, 
etc., may be made with different admixtures 
of flake white and purple lake. Crimson 
lake may be added in multiplying the tints. 
Some fruits when thus molded, require no 
after coloring. Most kinds, however, are 
then to be finished up with paint. For this 
work you will need a greater variety of colors 
than are used in molding. You will need 
brushes, also. For some purposes, thearem 
brushes, and for other uses, camel’s hair 
pencils. 

Now, in putting on the rosy bloom of 
model specimens, or their specks, splashes, 
and stripes, practice, guided by good judg¬ 
ment and taste in imitating nature, will effect 
more than lengthened details of instruction. 
You should begin with something easy. 
Take a peach, for example, one of the deli¬ 
cate kinds. Let the fruit be slightly warm. 
Dip a small flannel cloth in powdered Car¬ 
mine, and tint the cheeks of your peach. 
The natural, beautiful effect will gladden the 
recollection of this first attempt. Usually, 
carmine is wet with spirits of ammonia or 
turpentine, and distributed over the fruit 
with a brush. When used in this way, it 
gives many different shades of red and pink ; 
and if mixed with judgment, it becomes a 
most useful article in waxwork. 

To imitate a Rome-beauty apple, cast the 
fruit a greenish-yellow color. Be sure to 
get the shade no darker than the lightest 
part of the apple. Now wet the fruit with 
ammonia, and before it dries, apply the mixed 
carmine with a brush, just as you think best, 
after examining the natural specimen. The 
moisture will cause the carmine to shade off* 
irregularly. While the fruit is yet wet, the 
bright-yellow spots may be produced with 
chrome yellow. 


In casting sections of fruit, as half melons, 
half pears, etc., the color of the inner flesh, 
being the lighter, is usually imitated. Thus 
the flesh of apples, peaches, cherries, and 
plums, is often white, or w'hite tinged with 
yellow or pink ; and, if molded thus, the 
peeling will require to be differently colored. 
Appropriate shades will readily be suggested 
to the Intelligent learner; and he will per¬ 
ceive at once that a brush must be used 
judiciously to effect the purpose. It will be 
found, also, that much of natural beauty 
may be added to the inner flesh by a little 
delicate penciling, as indicated at figure & 



Fig. f>. 


Seeds may be fastened in with varnish, or 
with balsam fir. If a natural seed is used, 
be sure to select one that fits perfectly. 
When the seeds are molded separately, they 
should be colored in the wax. 

In casting a walnut, fill the kernel side of 
the mold with cream-colored wax, and let 
it become almost cold. Then nearly fill the 
shell side with brown wax. Now fit the 
mold together quickly, and move it about. 
When quite cold, remove the mold, and yon 
will have a curious specimen of artistic skill. 

“ Now, children,” said auntie, “ when you 
practice what you have learned to-day, you 
must remember that most of the colors 
referred to are poison, therefore be very care¬ 
ful where you keep them when not in use.* 


The world is filled with debates, conten¬ 
tions, and diversities of opinions ; and no 
matter what cause you espouse, or what 
course you pursue, either in civil or religoua 
life, it will have its enemies. - 
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OUR HEAVENLY CROWN. 

BY 2. 

'Tig told 

That grains of gold 
God scattereth among 
The Bands of life, our path along; 

And we these grains must gather, one by one. 

To form our glorious, our own immortal crown. 

Our crown 
Hath richer grown 
For every little grain 
Our willing, patient labors gain. 

Gather then while life’s swift moments wing, 
Who fails to glean, will ne’er be crowned king. 
-«--- 

THE HALF-WAY RIDE TIM DIDN’T 
GET. 

BY ANNIE SMITH. 

John Doe and Richard Roe (Jack and Dick 
for short) stood harnessed to the big wagon. 

“ Mother!” called Farmer Brown, to his 
wife, as he stood holding a pail of cool water 
for thirsty Dick to drink, “giveus plenty of 
drink to-day ; it’s goin’ to be oncommon 
warm, I reckon.’’ 

The voice came in through the kitchen 
, window to the busy little woman, as she 
stood at the table, spreading great slices of 
brown bread with yellow, June butter, and 
putting cold ham between them. 

“ Don’t worry ’bout that, ’Zekel; don’t I 
always give you a plenty of everything ?” 
she said, sending him a happy little laugh 
back through the window again. 

“ Aunt Sally, Rat and I are going to take 
some baskets to pick berries in, if we find 
any,” said Tim, coming in with his pants 
tucked into his boots. 

“ Rat” was Tim’s short for Henrietta, his 
little cousin’s name. “Rettie,” everybody 
else said, but Tim said Rat because he liked 
“ to see her face get red,” he said. 

She was a shy, little thing, and Tim was a 
head taller ; he was just from the city, too, 
so she held her peace and blushed, that 
was all. 

“ Uncle Ze,” as Tim called him, w'as going 
to the marsh to cut hay. Rettie and Tim 
were going with him, to have “ such fhn,” 
they said. What “ such fun” means, I sup¬ 
pose all little boys and girls know. 

Aunt 8ally packed the lunch in a shining, 
six-quart milk pan. 

“Two quarts apiece for uncle and me, one 
for Rat, ’cause she’s little, aud one to feed 
snakes with,” said Tim, stretching himself 
out ftdl length on the hay Uncle Zc had put 


in the back part of the wagon, “for the 
youngsters to ride on.” 

“ Where’s your manners, you young city 
chap, that you didn’t help your cousin in 
first, eh?” said Uncle Ze, laughing and 
bounding Rettie in beside him. 

Tim scrambled up, and made a little, round 
place in the hay w ith both hands. 

“ Here, Cutty-ca-dar-cutt, here’s your 
nestand he dumped her down in it. 

Then the jar of ice water was brought out, 
and off they started, Aunt Sally standing in 
the door and holding a milkpan up between 
her eyes and the sun. 

It was five miles to the marsh, and most 
of the way lay through dark, cool, pine 
w'oods—Rettie’s special delight. Out from 
the hot sunshine into the coolness and 
shadow, was like going from arithmetic into 
fairy tales, to her. She never liked to talk, 
then, only to sit still and think, and take in 
all the beauty of sound and odor, that only 
those who have been in the pine woods know 
anything about. 

“What makes your eyes so big, Rat?” 
said Tim; “ they shine like great moons, 
here in the dark.” 

“ Rettie’s eyes always has that look in 
’em, when she goes through this ’ere patch 
of wood,” said her father, turning around 
to look at her. 

She looked up at him and smiled. 

Tim took off his hat, stood up, and wiped 
the perspiration off his face. 

“Wiiew! it’s nice aud cool here, any¬ 
way,” he said. 

That was just the difference between these 
two—Rettie saw and felt the poetry ; Tim, 
only the comfort and fun. Rettie’s great, 
blue eyes were full of dreams; Tim’s w'ere 
wide aw ake, looking out for good chances to 
play tricks. 

“ There, Tim, did you ever see a nicer sight 
than that ?” said Uncle Ze, pointing down. 

“ No, sir, never did, in all my born days,” 
said Tim, stretching up. 

They had stopped on the brow of a hill, 
and right below' lay the marsh, a wide, level 
stretch of land, fairly flooded with sunlight. 
Dark woods made a rich bordering round 
about it, and the tall grass, that swayed with 
the moving of the air above it, made it seem 
like living, breathing beauty. 

“ I should tluuk it would make God real 
happy to think He knows how to make ao 
many beautiful things,” said Rettie, slowly, 
as they drove dow r n the hill. She didn’t 
know how her eyes shone when she said it. 

“ Uncle Ze, how much do you expect to 
get a ton for that hay ?” said practical Tim. 
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All the morning, Uncle Ze mowed steadily 
in the hot sun, stopping only to take breath, 
and walk over to the big tree, where the 
water stood, for a drink. 

Rcttie and Tim hunted in the woods for 
berries, the sound of Uncle Ze’s-scythe com¬ 
ing to them faintly as they wandered around. 
At last they heard the dinner horn, and 
scampered back to the big tree. 

There, under that leafy shadow, a dinner 
was eaten thut was “ lit for a king,” Uncle 
Ze said. 

“Smacking good bread and Jjutter this 
is !” said Tim, with his mouth half full of it. 
“ Aunt Sally’s prime.” 

And so they laughed and chatted over the 
goodies till they all disappeared, and Uncle 
Ze whetted his scythe to go to work again. 
Then Rettie and Tim went back to the 
woods, and plenty of fun, they had, too 
Tim would bend down tender, young sap- 
liugs for Rettie to swing on, and then, while 
she was having a good time, he put burs 
(“stick tights” he called them) all over the 
inside of her sunbonnet. 

44 1 was only mixing your bitter and sweet 
for yon,” he said, afterward, helping her 
pick them out of her hair. 

When he hadn't anything else to do, he’d 
go and get a drink. 44 Ham makes a fellow 
so thirsty,” he said. And once he poured 
half a cupful down Ret tie’s back. 

After a while they went back to the tree 
together. Rettie folded up her father’s coat 
for a pillow, and lay down to read fairy 
stories. Tim went around hunting out long 
grass stems, and then came and sat down by 
her, 44 to tickle her nose,” he said, 44 so 
she’d think she was in Fairy land.” 

Presently, Uncle Ze came for another 
drink, looking very warm and tired. 

“Well, children, how goes it?” he said, 
lifting the cover of the jar. * 44 Not a bit of 
water left! who drank the last?” he asked, 
sternly. 

44 Nobody,” said Tim; 44 the last went 
down Rat’s back.” 

44 You young scalawag!” said Uncle Ze, 
walking over to him. 44 What do you s’pose 
I’m goin’ to do here without water, eh ? and 
another whole hour’s mowin’ in the sun! 
You desarve to go thirsty for a week, to l’arn 
you better!” And giving him a last shake, 
that made his teeth chatter, he strode off. 

Tim didn’t tickle Rettie any more. 

When they were getting into the wagon, 
an hour after, to go home, Tim was suddenly 
stopped in his mounting by Uncle Ze’s grip 
on the seat of his trousers. 

44 Young mau, I rather guess you’re ’lected 


to walk half way home, to-night; mind you 
keep up a terrible thinkin’, too.” 

“ 0, father, 1 don’t believe Timmy meant 
to, one bit,” pleaded Rettic’s little, low 
voice. 

Tiin put his hands in his pockets and began 
to whistle Yankee Doodle, and Uncle Ze 
climbed in, put his coat on, and drove off- 
drove rather fast, too, saying he 44 was afraid 
the. 4 little mother’ ’d be waitin’ supper.” 
So Tim had to trot pretty fast to keep up. 

Poor Rettie, her little, tender heart was 
deeply touched with a sense of Tim’s suffer¬ 
ings. ‘In imagination she saw his feet blis¬ 
tered and swollen, and her small body ached 
all over in sympathy with his. It was a tear- 
w'et little face that went through the twi¬ 
light of the pine woods, then. 

At last, half way home, Uncle Ze reined 
up, and ordered Timothy to jump in. In he 
jumped, with the same grin on his face there 
had been all the time. i 

Rettie crept up to him -in deep sympathy. 
“Timmy, do you fbel very, very tired?” 
she w'hispered, in her most anxious tone. 

44 O, get along withyou,” said Tim, laugh¬ 
ing ; 44 who wants to be pitied by a Rat!” 

Cutty-ca-dar-cut crept back to her nest, 
thinking, in her heart, 44 I’m going to ask 
God, this very night, to please make Timmy 
be a little better boy !” 

And a very earnest little prayer it was that 
went up in Tim’s behalf, a few hours later, 
from Rettie’s little, grieved heart. 

Tim was out in the kitchen, getting a drink 
of water before he went to bed. 

44 Don’t know as I blame the old gentle¬ 
man much, after all; 'tis kind o’ hard to be 
thirsty,” he said, as he put the dipper down. 


LADYBIRDS. 

My Dear Little Corporal: No doubt you 
have often taken upon your hand the pretty, 
little, pink-and-black-spotted beetle called 
the ladybird, or ladybug, and after admiring 
Its beauty to your satisfaction, attempted to 
hasten its flight by the alarming information, 

44 Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 

Yonr house is on Are, your children will burn 1” 

Do you know how {hat curious couplot 
came into use ? Its origin is probably this: 
In England and other European countries, 
the ladybird larvje, or young, feed principally 
upon the aphides, or plant lice, which infest 
the hop vines; and when, in spite of the 
efforts of the ladybirds, these aphides multi¬ 
ply excessively in the hop gardens, the usual 
remedy is to let a Are run through the latter, 
and thus burn up leaves, plant lice, ladybird 
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larvae, and all. It was their acquaintance 
with this practice, which, many generations 
ago, suggested to the children of those coun¬ 
tries the warning lines now so familiar on 
both sides of the ocean. 

The ladybirds, although such small and 
inconspicuous insects, have received very 
great distinction and honor. Their very 
names — “ Ladybird,” u Ladybug,” 44 Our 
Lady’s Key Maid,” “Lady Cow,” etc., arc 
designed to recall their dedication to the 
Virgin Mary, and by many of the associations 
and superstitions connected with them, which 
prevail in northern Europe, we are reminded 
of the worship of the “ sacred beetles” by the 
ancient Egyptians. 

They are relied upon to foretell various 
kinds of happiness and prosperity, by the 
circumstances under which they are seen, or 
the manner In which they take flight after 
certain mysterious words have been repeated 
over them. In Germany, where they are 
great favorites, they are usually connected 
with the weather. Mr. Cowan, in a very 
entertaining book called “ The Curious His¬ 
tory of Insects,” tells us that at Vienna, the 
children throw them into the air crying, 

“ Little birdie, birdie, 

Fly to Marybrun 

And bring us a tine sun. ” 

Marybrun being a town not far distant from 
the Austrian capital, where there was an 
image of the Virgin supposed to be capable 
of working miracles, the little beetles were 
sent, with all faith in their powers, to solicit 
good weather from their patroness in behalf 
of the “merry Viennese.” 

Everywhere in Europe, it is considered a 
good omen to see ladybirds, and extremely 
unlucky to kill them. (How daring the pro¬ 
fessional bug hunters must be in those coun¬ 
tries !) In earlier times, they were also much 
used In medicine. There was no remedy, 
we are told, for toothache, equal to ladybirds; 
one or two of them being crushed and placed 
in the hollow of the aching tooth, were said 
to relieve the pain instantly. 

The predictions made by means of these 
beetles regarding the crops, have a founda¬ 
tion in well-known facts ; for their aid is 
often invaluable in destroying the insect foes 
of certain grains, fruits and vegetables, and 
if the lady birds are numerous, it is quite safe 
to foretell that they will keep the plants 
clear of aphides and the like, ana consequent¬ 
ly the harvest will be abundant in proportion. 
Within the last few years they have been 
discovered to be the most formidable enemy 
of our destructive Colorado potato beetle. 

There are, in all, about one thousand dif¬ 
ferent species of ladybirds, and as they are, 
for the. most part cannibals, it will be seen 
that they rid us every year of vast numbers 


of insect pests. Their larvae are very vora¬ 
cious, ugly-iooking, little creatures, in color 
dark brown or black, spotted with orange, 
and roughened with small tubercles and 
spines. When full grown, they are rather 
more than one-third of an inch in length, and 
are very active in securing their prey and 
eluding capture. Figure 3, in the accompa- 
ning illustration, may be taken as a type of 
the larva? of several of the best-known spe¬ 
cies. When ready to undergo transforma¬ 
tion, the larva fastens itself at one end, with 
some gluey substance, to a stem or leaf; the 
larva skin then gradually wrinkles up and 
hardens, and is retained as a protection to the 
pupa within. It does not long remain qui¬ 
escent, for the beetle issues in seven or eight 
days. It is in the perfect state that they 
pass the winter, sheltering under loose bark 
of trees, in crevices of buildings and fences, 
under fallen leaves, etc. 

In the spring, as soon as the herbage ap¬ 
pears, and plant lice and potato beetles begin 



and black. 


their depredations, the ladybirds are ready 
for a fresh attack. Thus we see that aside 
from their beauty, there are good reasons 
why they should be guarded from injury and 
treated w ith consideration. 

In our illustration, fig. 1, at the top, rep¬ 
resents, somewhat magnified, the ladybird 
w ith which we are all of us most familiar. 
Its scientific name is Ilippodamia metadata. 
Fig. 4, on the right of the larva, is its nearest 
relative, H. convergent. Fig. 2, is the smooth, 
brown ladybird, (Joccinella mtmda y often seen 
in the fall on composite plants. 

Besides their other distinctions, ladybirds 
are among the few insects that have had the 
honor of stirring the poetic fancy, owing 
probably to the superstitions which attracted 
attention to them. Hurdis devoted quite a 
long dialogue in one of his dramas to the 
description of the appearance and virtues of 
a ladybird; and Southey immortalized the 
same insect under the name of the 44 Burnie 
Bee,” in two fine stanzas, with which I will 
close this little history. 

“ Back o'er thy shoulders throw thv ruby shards. 
With many a tiny coal-black freckle decked; 
My watchful eve thy loitering saunter guards. 
My ready hand thy footsteps shall protect. 

“ So shall the fairy train.by glowworm light. 
With rainbow tints thy folding pennons fret. 
Thy scaly breast in deepest azure dlght. 

Thy burnished armor decked with glossier jet” 
Marie Estelle. 
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GREETING. 

If the new editor came to the hosts of The 
Corporal’s army as a stranger, she could 
hardly hope for a very cordial greeting. But 
it was her good fortune to assist in equipping 
the valiant little soldier for his very first 
march, and she has stood by him ever since, 
to hall every triumph, and welcome every 
new recruit; and she has been proud to 
claim a part of the love of his great array as 
it has marched in, rank after rank, from the 
north and the south, from the east and the 
west. 

Perhaps she cannot claim to have loved 
him so well and served him so devotedly as 
Mr. Sewel\, whose whole zeal, and energy, 
and enthusiasm, have been for six years 
devoted to his welfare, and to whose untiring 
efforts and self-sacrifice The Corporal is 
indebted for every step of his rapid promo¬ 
tion. But since, by Mr. Sewell’s resignation 
of his post, a change of leadership is made 
necessary, she feels no hesitancy in saying 
that no one could take up the work witli 
more hearty interest in its success. 

There will be no “ change of base ” in this 
army. We stand by our old position, and as 
we first undertook to do battle for the Good, 
the True, add the Beautiful, we propose to 
fight (tout on that line to the end. 

Soldiers of the Grand Army! can we still 
coant on your allegiance ? 

Emily Huntington Miller. 


USE YOUR EYES. 

How many of our little readers know how 
the birds sleep ? They are shy of taking 
their naps in public, and are not often 
caught nodding by daylight; but any one 
whose eyes are sharp enough to peer under 
the shadows of leaves and in the quietest 
nooks of the great sheltering trees, may 
sometimes see one there in the summer 
evening, or very, very early of a summer 
morning, his feathers shaken out, and his 
feet curled up out of sight, and his head 
tucked away under his wings, until the lithe 
little creature looks like nothing but a bunch 


of dusky feathers. Hold your breath as you 
wratch him, for with the smallest sound the 
head darts out, the round eyes are wide open 
and alert, the wings quiver, and with a sud¬ 
den flutter the bird is gone. Or you may 
sometimes see the mother bird in brooding¬ 
time, watching you warily over the edge of 
her nest, the head so drawn down into the 
feathers that the beak seems to spring 
directly from between the wings—perhaps 
she sleeps, but her vigilance seems unremit¬ 
ting. Or if you live in the city where you 
know little of the bird-time and blossom¬ 
time of the country, you may still have 
w atched your pet in his gilded cage, make 
himself into a fuzzy little ball of yellow 
feathers, and settle down to sleep in his 
swinging cradle. Yes, I am sure you all 
know about this, and so I should like to 
have heard the shout that would have goue 
up, if some scores of the black eyes and blue 
could have looked over my shoulder at a 
picture I saw lately—a picture by an artist 
too, and in some of its features very charm¬ 
ing. But there were two sleeping birdies, 
and how do you think they took their naps ? 
Why, the mother hung her head over the 
edge of the nest in a position no bird ever 
assumed, unless it was a chicken, after its 
neck had been wrung by the cook, while her 
mate stood up upon a neighboring twig at 
the utmost hight of his very ioug legs, aud 
leaned against the tree sidewise, like a 
drunken loafer against a lamp-post. It was 
so funny The Corporal laughed until the 
tears came into his eyes, and wondered what 
the birds that sleep in the oak trees of sum¬ 
mer nights would say to the picture ; and I 
thought I w ould advise the boys and girls to 
keep their eyes open, and find out just how 
all these little creatures live and move and 
have their being—it may be worth while 
some time to know just how' a bird sleeps. ' 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

No manuscript should be sent which docs 
not bear upon it the author’s name and ad¬ 
dress. It is no* sufficient that it be sent in 
the letter accompanying, as the letters and 
manuscripts are often accidentally separated 
Or reach us at different times. 

All rejected manuscripts w ill be returned 
to their authors, when these directions are 
complied with, and stomps enclosed for return 
postage. 

Be careful to write proper names distinctly. 
The general connection gives some clue to 
almost anything else, no matter how blindly 
it is written, but it is an imposition on a 
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compositor to expect him to decipher a 
tangle of hieroglyphics, forming a proper 
name, to which he has not the smallest clue. 

Sign your own name distinctly. I have be¬ 
fore me a manuscript upon which, and the 
letter accompanying, the author’s name is 
three times given, in each case, an unintelligi¬ 
ble scrawl. 

Sign your proper prefix—Miss, Mrs. or Mr. 
—and save us the dilemma of addressing a 
young lady as “ J. Smith, Esq.,” or a gentle¬ 
man as “ Dear Madam.” 


WHAT LABOR CAN DO. 

“So that is iron ore,” I said, looking 
from my window in the palace car on the 
great trucks loaded with dirty lumps of red¬ 
dish brown. 

I thought of the glitter of the red gold, 
imprisoued among the beautiful crystals of 
quartz—of the white sheen of the silver ore, 
and the fiery gleam of the copper, and I 
added, half to myself, it is very ugly looking 
stuff. 

“ No, it is not very beautiful,” said my 
friend, “ but do you know what labor can do 
for it ? I suppose a pound of that stuff is 
worth less than half a cent, and half of that 
is the cost of digging and bringing it from 
the mines. And when 4he ore* has been 
through the smelting fhrnace, and is pig-iron, 
it is only worth from 3 to 10 cents. But 
put your pound of pig-iron through all the 
prqcesses of rolling, and purifying, and tem¬ 
pering, and polishing, and manufacturing, 
until it comes out in watch springs, and 
what do you suppose it is worth? Why, 
something over sixteen thousand dollars — 
about fifty times as much as a pound of 
gold! Mind you, not the smallest atom has 
been added to the material, and the increase 
of value is only what labor has done for it. 
Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ that is wonderful; I must 
tell my boys and girls of that. It makes me 
think of what education and training and 
culture can do for the roughest and rudest, 
only the “ pound of iron ” must be there to 
begin with. And I shall tell them not to 
judge of a thing by what it looks like, but 
by what it is good for. 


It is utterly impossible to reach any deci¬ 
sion in regard to the Vowel Game, in season 
for the present number. We go to press 
near the first of February, and manuscripts 
are pouring in upon us up to the very last 
day of grace. Our eager little workers 
must wait until April. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Any books noticed or advertised In The Little 
Corporal, will be sent by us, by mall, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. _ 

From D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, we*have two 
new volumes of their prize series: THE JUDGE’S 
SON, by Mrs. E. D. Kendall; BUILDING 
STONES, by Mrs. Julia P. Ballard. Both 
these volumes are valuable additions to a really 
excellent series; that by Mrs. Ballard in particu 
lar, entering a field which it seems to ns should 
be the special province of Sunday-school litera¬ 
ture to cultivate—the living truths of the Bible, 
by which our children are to be built up into 
Christian symmetry. 

From the same publishers, THE BAD GIRL, 
a book of no merit or probability. 

For sale by Am. Tract Society, Chicago. 

The readers of The Corforal will be glad to 
know that Adams, Blackmcr & Lyon have issued 
a BOOK OF QUEER STORIES, by their old 
friend Edward Eggleston. Many of these 
stories originally appeared in this magazine. 
Simon and the Garuly, after being read and re¬ 
read by our juvenile critics for the last three 
years, is still as good as new. Price 75 cents. 

Already, with the dreariest winter prospect out 
of doors, the catalogues of the sc^smen and 
florists begin to arrive, as reminders that spring 
is at hand. 

From James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., w-e have 
an “Illustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide,*’ 
that surpasses in completeness and profuse illus¬ 
trations, the issues of former years, which seemed 
hardly possible. 

Henderson & Fleming, New York, have also 
published a large and handsome catalogue. 

Both these establishments are old and reliable. 
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Ifrodif's Ifackel 


Among the good things which have found their 
way to the Pocket is the following letter, from a 
friend in 'Indiana, which Prudy feels Bure will be 
read with interest: 

** In the November number of The Corporal 
mention is made of a wonderful grape vine in 
California. Knox County, Indiana, had, until a 
a few yours ago, its vegetable wonder, a pear 
tree. The origin of the California grape vine 
and the Indiana pear tree were so mucn alike 
that I have thought it worth while to make a 
statement of the facts. Between seventy and 
eighty years ago, a young Spanish girl broke 
from a vine by the roadside a switch, with which 
to control ana urge forward her refractory pony. 
When she reached her home she stuck it into the 
moist earth. It took root and grew, and became 
probably the largest grape vine in the world. 
Near seventy years ago, Mrs. Occletree, having 
occasion to ride on horseback from Vincennes to 
her home, near Shaker Prairie, some fifteen miles 
away, broke from a pear tree a sprout, with which 
to urge forward her horse. When she reached 
home she stuck it into the moist earth. It grew, 
and became, so far as history tells, the largest 
pear tree in the world. More than fifty feet high, 
sixty feet across its branches, and near fifteen 
feet in circumference, two feet from the ground. 
It bore, in a single year, one hundred ana twenty 
bushels of pears. From one of the limbs, of 
which there were five or six of nearly equal size, 
had been cut a saw log eight feet long, and six¬ 
teen inches in diameter—unfortunately the log, 
after having been cut, although perfectly sound, 
was left to rot with the body on the ground. Five 
years ago my uncle, Dr. Freeland, from whom I 
have obtained the material facts in this case, saw 
this prostrate wonder, and the stump from which 
it had been broken, from the roots of which a 
sprout had grown to the hight of from fifteen to 
twenty feet, well filled with not very good pears. 
Who of the children of The Corporal can tell 
where the argument is recorded in favor of a 
principle of which this last growth is a proof?” 

Arrie Freeland. 


Our young friend, Lemuel Allen, whom many 
of the Corporal’s army will remember, wishes to 
return thanks to the friends who have so kindly 
sent pleasant letters to cheer his hours of pain 
and sickness. 


Iou a Institution for the eduration of the Blind. 
“ I take this opportunity to express the thanks 


of this Institution for the great benefit you have 
conferred on us by sending your valuable maga¬ 
zine to us during the past year. Our blind chil¬ 
dren wait with solicitude for The Corporal, and 
Bit with smiles and tears to listen to its stories. 
I have been accustomed to read it evenings until 
finished, and they often beg a longer reading. 
One little fellow, blind from birth, says, every 
month. 'Corporal come? Good! Anything 
about little Tommy ?’ Many of our experiences 
among the blind would please and interest your 
little readers.” 

A little boy at Prudy’s elbow says, ”0, ask 
her to tell us about ’em, and if they can truly see 
with their fingers.” By the way, somebody has 
suggested learning the deaf-and-dumb alphabet 
as a ruiny-day amusement for children, who find 
a deal of fun in learning to talk with their 
fingers. 


Bear Creek , Wis. “Bear Prudy: I send you 
some pressed leaves which sister and I gathered 
in the fall. I have tried to get up a club, but 
did not have very good luck. I don’t think the 
young folks here love to read as well as I do.’ 

The leaves are unusually.pretty, and of a great 
variety of shapes and colors. Prudy means to 
arrange them for a transparency on glass. 

Here’s a nice, little, printed letter, from an 
eight-year-old, in Economy , Ind.: 

w Bear Prudy: I have six dolls, and one of 
them was three years old the first of this month.” 

What an aged doll! But Prudy knows of one 
that was thirty-two years old, and then mysteri¬ 
ously disappeared. She was made of leather, 
stufTcd with wool, and, though her complexion 
was nothing to boast of, her form was elegant, 
and her disposition proof against all abuse. She 
survived the discipline of at least a dozen 
mothers and stepmothers, and her strange disap¬ 
pearance is still a matter of wonder and regret. 

Auburn, N. Y. “Dear Prudy: We have dia¬ 
logues or compositions once in three weeks, in 
our scjiool, ana we have hard work to find any 
that are nice for us girls. Now, if you would 
only put one in every number of The Corporal, 
we would be ever so much obliged to you.” 

If Mattie and her friends will write to Mr. 
Sewell for The School Festival , Prudy thinks 
they will find plenty of nice dialogues. 


Alexandria, La. “ I live in the country, two 
miles from town. I have a little pony that fol¬ 
lows me about wherever I go. Every morning 
he carries my brother ana me to school. My 
brother reads The Corporal every night, and I 
like it so well I can hardly wait for the next 
number.” 


Thomaston , IU. “ I want to tell you that my 
parents arc both deaf mutes. They were educa¬ 
ted at Indianapolis six or eight years, and can 
read and write, but cannot speak or hear. My 
father is a fanner, and can tend from 2T> to 75 
acres of land. They have a large family of child¬ 
ren, and we can all hear and talk. My baby sister 
is only a year and ten months old, but she can 
talk to her parents by signs. You would laugh 
to see her do it.” 

Isn't that a nice letter? 

Salem , N. J. ”Dear Prudy: I am a little boy 
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seven years old, and I have stood at the head of 
my class a whole week. To-night I played snow 
hall with two little girls coming home from 
school. We have got a yellow and white kitty 
named Gen. Grant. He weighs eleven pounds, 
and he is the nicest kitty you ever saw; he won t 
scratch anybody. I paid for The Corporal this 
year with my own money.” 

Burlington Flat s, N. Y. 44 Dear Prudy : My 
great-grandma lives with us, and in a few days 
she will be nintv-nine years old. She wears such 
a funny pocket—I wonder if Prudy’e is like it. 
She wears it on the left side, and it is tied around 
her waist with tape, woven by her own hands. 
Last fall she knit me two pairs of nice socks, and 
last spring she made two muslin caps for herself.” 

Prudy thinks that dear grandmother must have 
*t young heart, and hopes to hear of her hundredth 
birthday next year. 

Big Springs y Iowa. 44 Dear Prudy: I think 
you have a real nice pocket, and the boys and 
girls must like you real well, or they would not 
w'rite you so many letters. I write to my big 
sister, sometimes, and she scolds me because 1 
make so many mistakes in my grammar, but I 
will try hard not to have any in this. I try real 
hard to be good, but sometimes it is pretty hard 
work. If i make a gbod, smart man when I grow 
up, I am coming to see you, but if I make a bad 
man, I shall be ashamed to see anybody.” 

Prudy shall expect to see that boy without fail. 

0 - 

Falls Church , Vo. “I have been reading Ab¬ 
bott’s Life of Napoleon, and I think I have found 
out why our magazine is called The Little Cor¬ 
poral. It is because it is fighting against the 
wrong, lust as the 44 Little Corporal” at the head 
of the French army did In his day. You see Na- 
oleon is my hero, and papa thinks I am right, 
nt I am not quite sure about mamma. She 
admits he was greats but I am afraid she thinks 
he was not good .” 

Prudy must agree most heartily with mamma, 
for, though there is a great deal to admire in the * 
character of Napoleon, we can say nothing better 
of him than that he was a proud, ambitious, un¬ 
scrupulous man, who acknowledged no God but 
destiny. f 

Santa Barbara , Cal. "Dear Prudy: I am 
eleven years old. I was bom with only one hand, 
aud I want you to tell me if you think I can learn 
to play the piano. I do so much want to, and 
ma thinks I can learn. I think you must know 
most everything, and won’t you please tell me?” 

People have learned to do wonderful things 
w ithout so much as one hand, Nellie. There was 
a famous Frenchman who could paint and draw 
very nicely, using his toes for fingers. And 
Prudy knows a gentleman who, with only one 
hand, can do up the most troublesome packages 
neatly and quickly, tying the string so rapidly 
you can hardly follow the motion of his fingers. 
If Nellie has patience, and ingenuity, and musi¬ 
cal taste, she can doubtless learn to play simple 
melodies and accompaniments. 

F.lkhorn , Wis. “ I have two parrots and a cat, 
and sometimes they are very tunny. One day, 
while the cat was asleep, one of the parrots came 
slyly up and bit his tail. The cat howled and 
‘umpea on a chair, while the parrot laughed very 
oud, 4 Ha, ha, ha.’ After a while he concluded 
to try it again, so he crept up to the chair, 
climbed to the first round, and was just going to 


bite the tail that hung over, when puss gave him 
such a rap on the head that it made him yell with 
pain. Then the parrot on the perch, who had 
been looking on very soberly, thought it was his 
turn to laugh, and he laughed, 4 O, ho! ha, ha, 
ha.’ And seemed wonderfully pleased to think 
his mate was so nicely come up with.” 


Milton Station , Iowa. 44 My name is Millie. 
My father is a minister, and doesn’t have very 
much money, so it took my sister and me a long 
time to get enough to pay for The Corporal. 
It took ail my money but one cent, and evenr bit 
of Sallie’s money. Father gave us each back 
fifteen cents, and we intend to save that and add 
to it until the time comes for 1872.” 


We have a letter from the mother of two of our 
little readers who have died during the past year. 

Frankie Brooks, died at Gatesville, Jane 28, 
1870. 

Sherman Brooks, died at Gatesville, June 28, 
1870. 

Wc assure the sorrowing mother of our sym¬ 
pathy in her heavy bereavement, but cannot pub¬ 
lish the lines enclosed. 

To this list of little soldiers transferred to the 
army above, we add one more name, which has 
just reached us: 

Mary J. Noble, Benton. Sept. 28. 1870. 11 

years, 11 months. 


44 Dear Prudy : My brother and I have a big 
dog named Sailor, and we have a little cutter that 
we hitch him up in, and my little sister is as 
happy as a queen w hen she rides in It. We think 
it w ould be nice fun to hitch up our dog team and 
drive over to Chicago. So, if Lake Michigan 
freezes hard enough, you may see two boys com¬ 
ing with a black dog and a home-made cutter to 
make Prudy a visit. I wish you would write 
those folks a letter that don’t pay their debts, for 
George and me gathered grass seed enough to 
pay for The Cori*oral, and now we can’t get 
our money. I say it is too bad; don’t you?” 

Altogether too bad. 

Middletown , Conn . 44 One day last summer, 

when we wero at grandpa’s, my little brother Ed¬ 
die had on his wiab straw hat, and a lady who was 
passing accidentally knocked It off from his head. 
He picked it up, and looked at her a minute, and 
then said to her, 4 Did you unsense youse’f for 
knottin 1 off my hat?” 

From Fonddu Lac we have a mother's account 
of her little boy, only eight years old, who has 
been at school but nine months, yet has ft* 
studies. Prudy wants to say to that mother, 
44 don't do it !'' Because your child learns rapidly 
don’t let him be sacrificed to gratify your own or 
his teacher’s vanity. He has no business to have 
five studies. Why, young men in college are 
only allowed three , and how do yon suppose Na¬ 
ture is going to make a man ont of a little, rest¬ 
less, undeveloped animal, while yon drain the 
system of all its vital forces to keep up those fttx 
studies. Let your boy read, spell, and write a 
little, and run, and shout, and frolic in the free 
air a great deal, or there is every probability that 
we may have to write him sadly on our list as 
44 tronsftrred." 
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Private Queer Lb in despair. For some weeks 
he has been acting in such a strange way that the 
Oorporal thought seriously of setting a guard 
over him, and even whispered confidentially to 
Prudy that he was afraid Private Queer was not 
quite right in his wits; at any rate, he was a deal 
queerer than ever. He seemed greatly worried 
about his knapsack, which was full to bursting; 
and one day, when he was looking over a fresh 
arrival, the Corporal heard him exclaim, 

“My goodness! here's some more of it—I be¬ 
lieve they mean to drive me crazy. There’s no 
mercy In them." 

“What’s the trouble, comrade?" asked the 
Corporal, cheerfully. 

“Trouble enough, I should say," replied the 
Private; “ it’s nothing but trouble, ever since 
you started the children on that vowel game of 
yours." 

“Why," said the Corporal, “ you astonish me, 
sir. Here is a letter saying, ‘ I consider the game 
has been worth a term of schooling to my chil¬ 
dren;' and I have scores of just such letters." 

“Ah! yes," said Private, “It’s wonderfully Im¬ 
proving to the children, no doubt of that, and 
capital fun, besides; but just think of me, sir. 
I have to read this stuff by the bushel, and I’ve 
been at it for weeks, sir; yes, and for months, and 
it gets worse all the time, till my brain is getting 
so topsy-turvy I can’t sleep of nights, sir. Just 
look here, will you, ‘2,100 words; over 3,000 o's, 
and no other vowel.’ How’s a man going to 
stand that, and five hundred more just as bad?" 

The Corporal tried his best to soothe the Pri¬ 
vate, and promised to help him all he could. So 
the Corporal helped, and Prudy helped, and 
everybody about the office helped, and, though 
they thought it good fun for a while, they all be¬ 
gan to grow queer in their wits, too, and you can 
hear them muttering to themselves. " 500 a’s, and 
no other vowel—800 e’s, and no other vowel!" 

CAS8ANDRA AND LABAN. 

A DRAMA THAT ALL CATS CAN ACT. 

AJnsn<ta Abrams has a cat at Balaklava, Alabama, 
Hannah, Amanda's mamma, call* Cassandra, 


that can catch Cat rats, and scratch a black Madagas¬ 
car's hand as hard as sharp glass. That cat walk* a 
yard and a halt and has a cramp, and falls fiat as a 
chalk mark. At that Cassandra calls Laban, Allan 
Adam's cat. Laban tramps as fast as a smart cat can, 
and grants Cassandra a hand, and that glad cat stands 
at last. Caroandra pats Laban’s back and asks that 
all shAll call that a grand cat. 

All cats can act as scamps. Cassandra and Laban at¬ 
tack Grandma Abram's yarn ball, and that madam 
stamps and calls, scat! As a papal ban that shaft 
falls, and can a cat stand that ? As a bat raps a ball 
and that falls afar, Cassandra and Laban pack and 
strap a knapsack and, staff at hand, start and walk 
apart as fast and as far as cats can. Cassandra at 
Arkansas halts. Laban halts at Canada. And at that 
far land Laban has a rat stand. 

All Alabama cats want a Magna Charta, and ask 
that Laban shall march back ana ask that Grant shall 
grant that. Laban tramps and pats Grant's back and 
asks that that grand man shall grant a Magna Charta; 
and Grant, as Grant cnn. grants that. 

Cassandra plants back-tracks, and calls a grand 
mask ball at Balaklava, and has a brass band. At that 
ball all hands had a wait/, and sang a psalm. Cassan¬ 
dra had a small Jackal! mask, and a black alpaca sack. 
Laban had a hat, drab pants, and all a cat's traps. At 
last Laban stands, raps a pan, and asks that all cats 
shall thank Grant, and at that all clap hands and 
stamp.— tC&nra* Full *.J 

Abnur Blaisdkll. 

810 words, 886 a’s, and no other vowel. 


CLEMENT DEXTER WEDS ESTELLE THE SHEP¬ 
HERDESS. 

Clement well, well remembers 
When erst he met Estelle, 

Where pendent evergreens were seen. 

Where sleek sheep flecked the dell. 

He sees her feed her sheep there. 

The sheep they knew her well; 

She knelt, she petted gentle ewes. 

The shepherdess E9telle. 

When Even bent her dew gems. 

He left the sheltered dell. 

The nestled sheep, the evergreens. 

The Shepherdess Estelle. 

He went where dwelt the Jewess 
Esther, the Jewelled belle. 

Perfect she seemed ere Clement met 
The Shepherdess Estelle. 

Esther, the Jewess, her sweet eyes 
Her keen speech ne’er repelled; 

Gems decked her red, red tresses, yet, 

Clement heedless beheld. 

He sees the sheep, the evergreen. 

He secs the velvet dell. 

He secs the dress, the jet. Jet tress; 

The Shepherdess Estelle. 

He seeks the scene serene, where 
Fresh breezes sweep, eh' well!! 

He seefcM, he pledge*, ve*. he iced*. 

The Shepherdess Estelle. 

Clement met Estelle, erst, when 
September's crescent grew. 

He wedded her, the elf, when 
December’s tempests blew. 

L. Howard, Jb. 

161 words, 366 e’e, and no other voweL 


No. 3.—CHARADE. 

I am a word of two syllables. My first is the 
common abbreviation of a boy’s name; my sec¬ 
ond is a very useful implement in general use In 
waters where fish abound; and my whole is 
tho name of the monk tvho first Invented glass, 
In England, A. D. m. F. F. F. 


No. 4.—CHARADE. 

I am composed of three syllables. My firatand 
second form the name of ono famous In Bible 
History; my third is a personal prononn; and 
my whole was a celebrated Jewish historian and 
antiquary. F. Jt. F. 
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No. 5.—INITIAL ENIGMA. 

NINETEEN SCRIPTURE CITIES. 

1. A city of a king and priest Who had no lineage, 

2. A city where beloved John died of a great old 
age. 

3. A city where Apollos dwelt, mighty and elo¬ 
quent, 

4. A city where by Foetus sent, a great apostle 
went. 

5. A city where St. Paul abode, and labored with 
his hands, 

6. A city from which Abraham went, to seek the 
promised land. 

7. A city where St. Paul was born,*where he for 
refuge fled, 

8. A city whereto Abraham came to weep for 
Saran, dead. 

9. A city near the wilderness, where Jesus went 
away. 

10. A wicked city of the plain, destroyed in one 
sad day. 

11. A city where more wine was found when first 
supply had failed, 

12. A city where St. Paul once touched, when he 
from Coos sailed. 

13. A city where Paul and Barab&s from persecu¬ 
tion came, 

14. A city where Lydia heard Paul the things of 
God proclaim. 

15. A city from which Hiram came, when he for 
Solomon wrought. 

16. A city of the Chaldees, whence Abraham first 
was brought. 

17. A city, with its suburbs, to Merari’s children 
given, 

18. A city that once heard a song, sung by the 
host of heaven. 

19. A city to which St. John wrote the second of 
the seven. 

Now you must do, these names to find, if you 
will learn them well. 

The thing that their initials, found, to you will 
plainly tell. M. B. t\ 8. 


No. 6.—CHARADE. 

My first is a sound your lips never must own ; 
My second, O, that is a donkey's tone; 

My third you never must make your face ; 

And my whole is a quiet and pleasant place. 
Where wisdom and wit you can always find. 

If to open their caskets you feel inclined. 

M. B. V. 8. 


No. 7.—FRENCH PUZZLE. 

Je ne suis pas ce que je sufs, car si j'dtaie ce quo 
je suis, je ne serais pas ce que je suis. F. R. Jr. 


No. 8.—HIDDEN GEOGRAPHY. 

1. An overseer, fashion. An eastern city. 

2. Wine, earth. A northeastern city. 

3. For cows, for horses. A county in Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

4. To travel on, to see with, earth. An eastern 
state. 

5. A girl, her sister, to drink, eat it A southern 
state. 

6. A girl, a French coin, a grain. A western 

state. M. B. C. 8. 


No. 9.—CHARADE. 

1 am a word of two syllables, of which the first 
is the object of universal desire; my second is 
four-fifths of Jjic French word for world ; and my 
whole is the name of a southern city much spoken 
of during our late war. F. R. F. 


A CONUNDRUM. 

Why ought the Emperor Napoleon to have 
riddeu in a coach on September 8dr 
Because he had such a great fall from his 
Sedan. 




No. 10.—A PICTURE STORY.— A Dream. 


iLmi 


The Beading will be given in the next number. 
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JOHN E. MILLER, 

PUBLISHES AKD PROPRIETOR, 

No. 9 Cnotom Houe Place, Chicago. III. 


THE POSTAGE on Tint Littlk Corporal is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 


A Special Offer. 

The publisher of The Little Corporal 
offers to send—free by mail—to every sub¬ 
scriber who sends $1.50 for the full year 1871, 
and requests it at the time of subscribing, 
one copy of our superb steel line engraving 
THE HEAVENLY CHERUBS. 

This has been the most popular premium 
that ever has been offered. It was engraved 
expressly for us, and has received the high¬ 
est commendations from the leading artists 
in the land. Now, boys and girls, begin the 
work anew, as the offer of this picture will 
aid you much in getting names to your 
clubs. Remember, every subscriber gets the 
picture, and the names will count on your 
club for a premium besides. 

Red Ridi nohood and the Wolf.—W e 
continue the offer made last month, and will 
send a cojpy of the $6 chromo for twu sub¬ 
scribers and $2 in cash besides. 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 

Books.— We offer as a premium —Highways 
and Hedges , by Emily Huntington Miller. 
This is one of a prize series published by the 
Massachusetts 8. 8. Society. It is one of the 
best stories Mrs. Miller has ever written, and 
will prove a desirable premium. We also 
offer Utile Women and An Old Fashioned Girl , 
by Louisa M. Alcott; and several other 
popular and interesting books. 

Silver-Plated Ware.— We desire to con¬ 
fine our plated ware premiums to forks and 
ipoons; though if any one has been working 
for any other article, if thev will write and 
inform us what it is, we will give them the 
terms. We have put these premiums very 
low. and it will offer a chance for every 
family to have a set of silver-plated forks 
and spoons. 

Elgin Watches. —We have made some 
changes in the number of subscribers re¬ 
quired to obtain one of these elegant 
watches. A good and reliable timekeeper is 
certainly now within the reach of every boy 
or girl that reads The Corporal. 

Field Croquet. —The most popular game 
for out-door amusement ever invented is 
Bradley’s Field Croquet. We have put these 
*> low, that it offers a rare chance for every 
family to obtain one. Sent by express either 


from Chicago, or from the factory at Spring- 
field, Mass. * 6 

Dollar Steam Engine.—W e bought one 
of these for a Christmas present for the little 
folks at home, and it has furnished them an 
endless source of amusement and instruction. 
We have given it a thorough test and found 
it perfectly safe. Given for two subscribers 
sent at one time and 80 cents to pay postage. 

Emerson’s Binder.— Every one who takes 
The Corporal should carefully preserve 
each number. We have found nothing bet¬ 
ter to do this than Emerson's Binder. Sent 
for two subscribers, or The Corporal one 
year and the Binder for two dollars, sent at 
one time. 


THE CORPORAL IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

' We are sending The Corporal to a number of 
Sunday Schools at reduced rates, when taken in 
large quantities. Though not strictly a Sunday 
School magazine, yet The Corporal's mission 
is, as its beautiful motto indicates, to fight 
against Wrong, and for the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful, and thuB furnishes reading matter 
eminently suitable rorthe Sunday Schoolscholar 
or teacher. 


SOMETHING TO DO. 

I want an active, energetic Agent in every 
town and neighborhood to canvass for our beau¬ 
tiful Chromo, “ Red Ridinghood and the Wolf.” 
A good chance to earn from three to ten dollars 
a day. For terms, address JOHN E. MILLER, 
Publisher of Littlk Corporal, Chicago, Ill. 


FROM ALFRED L. SEWELL. 


To Old Friends and New: After having 
worked with you and for yon, as God gave me 
ability, for nearly six years, as Editor and Pnb- 
llsher of The Little Corporal, I have disposed 
or my pecuniary interest in that magazine Ao 
my late partner. Mr. Miller. He succeeds the 
late firm as publisher of The Corporal, while I, 
having purchased his interest in “ The School 
Festival,” succeed said firm as publishers of 
The Festival. 

I have formed a co-partnership with Mr. Isaac 
W. Henderson, under the firm name of Sewell 
& Henderson, in the Book Manufacturing 
business in Chicago. We own and operate the 
largest complete establishment of the kind in 
this city, we manufacture Blank Books of all 
kinds, for Banks, Merchants, and others. We do 
a large Book Binding business—new editions of 
books and pamphlets in all styles, os well as 
magazines, from large editions to single volumes. 
We fill orders for all kinds of Book and Business 
Printing. Those who cannot visit us In Chicago 
may write us, by mail, and their letters will be 
promptly answered. 

We also publish The School Festival, under 
the firm name of Alfred L. Sewell & Co. Price 
fifty cents a year. Single numbers fifteen cents. 
Back numbers can also be sent from the begin¬ 
ning, January, 1870. Our place of business is at 
80 Washington street, corner of Dearborn street. 
In writing to us please add to the address “ Pub¬ 
lishers of The School Festival, Chicago, Ill.” 
See ad vertisement on 2d page of Corporal cover. 

Sincerely, ALFRED L. SEWELL. 


“ Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the N. Y. Advertising 
Agents, have the monopoly of space and location In 
many hundred newspapers, and know by their experi¬ 
ence just where to Invest money to the best advan¬ 
tage.”— Berkshire Courier. 
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PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. o 

Tn every cWnamTmust be accompanied by the » 

re&ia?ShSrtption price, "***taramla W**?'. 

« twr» names we send, post paid, cither of the fol- A 

For two names we m. po( V ket Scrl p ture A tlas, 

aSPi^Prtce 1 * cents; or, the School Edition of F 
Reed’s Drawing Lessons. 

TTor three names we send, post paid, either of the fol- f 
J- M^ Mi 11 cr’s “The Royal Hoad to Fortune,” 
inrice^fl 50); large edition of Heed's Dra w ing Les- c 
son?’ (price *1.50) ; either of the flne Btecl engrav; 
inga" BkS»e of Bethlehem,” or “ From Shore to fllore, 

ss; 

aftsOT ' 

° For* five names, (they need not all be sent at one 
aZZ TitiUm* COEPOBAL free for one year. 

BSSfc Hist as pood a cTS, S&& >" 

mil ”n£t iSSd for a clubof six names. Or you 
may mSS ilxbames and *2 besides for the larger one 
or two names and $J besides for the smaller one. 

TSY»r eiirht names the beautlfnl chromo Morning 
Dmnnr " (Hy 15 inches. price *6,) mounted, sent by 
mai postpaid- The same for five names and fcl besides. 

30 Prlee «», for 160 sub- 

ggjgggsajgeu.—. 

ggEfeasesa 

3 KfeS 35 ? 3 K« 

names. Postage 25 cents. . n 

K^^To^?»Wfo??Wo 

^No’a^F^e’wIoot’fo^lne'smbsc'rlber*, or for two 
name* at *1 JO each, and ® ent by 

press from Chicago, or Springfield, Mass. 


time. Postage 30 cents. 

EMERSON’S BINDER.-l£mB tjOBTORM. MM. 
nrtce 60 cents, for two subscribers at fliO each, or 
|„, C “rrSooEPOBAL for one year and the Binder 
for *2.00, sent at one time. _ , . 

m Se«oe“iw7o C r n^the 'g&VS&Ot 

?umblKll {.at up iS flneTcoln stiver *•»**««■£ 
No. 1.—Price $35, for a club of 34 names at $1.50 each, 
or for a club of ten, and $18 besides. __ 

far Si $16 cih ^d^ 

A VTuSM SS^SSSS^SSi! £ 

^SILVER-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. Bogen 

*Z !££S£?EL °°° • 

“KSsr prioe 

» 10 * f ««e e So a «rprtce r |^?or U name,; 
one half dozen 8 names. 

ri!fo?eve^'SShof anbeert- 
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when you claim the premium. 

IN CLUB WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 

i a Sr« e «| s 

Harpers Weclciy.. . *jg Western Rural.3.00 


Harper’s Weekly.J.bh Rural.’!!!.!’. 3.00 

Harper s H*izar..... • Rural New Yorker... 3.60 

Atlantic Montlily...- J- Naaby’a Toledo Blade %M 
«andWome:::. 4 j| Chin’s Hoar...... «J 

! ?h m esf«ra. -S 

Overland Monthly^.. J-j® T h ^ g> g _ teacher 2J6 


Godey s ' cMcup Weekly Post ISO 

The 6 Ad?Mce ' Chi. WeeWy Journal, 8.00 

TheAdvanc BOQK PREM1U MS. 

^rilE^I&XtTTiroiKPOEAi. named before 
i-Hom'cBpnn. or Five and Twenty Yearn ago.... LJ 

fcfa^KSfc&St.}-* 

BHGKm&sr 

tSsfor Storle^ jllnatrau-d.. }$ 

A —Storiea told to a Child. _. ij& 

3-A Sister’s . ... l* 

3-Mopsa. the Faiiy. ... 

5—Jean Ingelow’s Po^ros ‘ ill' w Alcottl 2 yoia.. 3.06 

Alrott :" IS 

nTo?«be H »°rve i"i: poatpaliupoa 
receipt of price given above. 
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THE HARD-FOUGHT BATTLE. 


BY LUCIA CHASB BELL. 


CHA^JpBK IV. 

« \RY HOUSTON was up in the 
rarret of his uncle's farmhouse. 
It was almost dark, and the 
other 44 hands” were crowding 
around the dingy tin basin out 
upon the little porch, each 
clamorous for his tuni to wash, 
before going in to supper. 

The fumes of boiled cabbage 
and the smoke of pork frying 
to cinders came up the narrow stairs and 
filled the low, garret chamber. Cary was 
eagerly reading a little, curly-scribbled, girl- 
ish letter in the faint gleam of dying sun¬ 
shine that came through the 44 hole in the 
garret .’ 4 

44 Dear, precious Cary,” the letter began. 
44 If yon won’t write to me, you see I will 
write to you anyhow. Whenever I’m sorry, 
I like to tell you all about it, and when I’m 
glad, I always want you to know that, too. 
I did tell you once about the place Vc have 
to live in, didn’t I? About the vinegar 
making and the sickening, steamy smell, and 
about the German people who won’t be 
friendly, and have such a mystery about 
them that we are almost afraid to be so 
near. Don’t you want to know what we 
are doing in all these long, lonesome days? 
O, we arc all so hungry to see yon ! Well, 
mother sews and sqws, from dawn till deep 
In the night; and Jerry goes to school, and 
Cap runs away whenever she gets a chance, 
and I do ironing for people—you ought to 
see how beautiful the room looks when I 
have great clouds of delicate, shining linen 
floating over all the chairs, in the afternoon, 
when it’s all clear and quiet, and the sun 
shines through the green leaves at the win¬ 


dow—and I keep whittling and whittling 
whenever I have a spare minute and a bit of 
nice wood, and I do love it, if I am a girl. 
Cary, why couldn’t I make things to sell ? 
Seems to me some of my little carved knick- 
knacks are beautiful enough to make any¬ 
body want them. The,other day a man 
gave Jerry a big goods box, for washing 
udApws, and Jerry gave it to me, and I am 
mflnng a stand out of it. A stand just big 
enough to hold a lady’s pet books and her 
little bit of fine sewing, and a vase of flowers. 
I use father’s tools—you know he taught me 
how' to use them long ago, just for the odd¬ 
ity of it—and I have made the top smooth as 
glass, with little pendents all around—fine 
as frost-work, mother says. Don’t think 
we have forgotten the one great sorrow of 
onr lives. But the dear Lord is helping us 
to bear it. Please, Cary, do write and 
tell us about you, and don’t be afraid to 
write just as you feel, if it’s ever so gloomy. 
Only you mustn’t feel angry with God. I 
can guess what you’ve suffered. It must be 
harder for you to bear than for any of us; 
going away from us all as you did—but you 
must ask God to help you. Ask Him to 
help you love Him, it is so sweet. I do 
love Him, and it makes life seem so fresh and 
glad for me, in spite of all the troubles. 
Sometimes I begin to feel blind and gloomy, 
but I beg for help and struggle my way out. 
I can’t write any more; it’s getting to be 
snch a long letter. But some of these things 
I’ve been writing last are always easier to 
write than to tell; Idon’t know why, do you ?” 

Then of course there was much love sent, 
and kisses from everybody, and Ban’s name 
signed with a funny little scrawl, besides a 
long printed postscript from Jerry that told 
about Jolly. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by John B. Miller, in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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Cary folded the letter, tucked it into his 
trunk, and sat down on the dusty floor, 
wondering if he could write them a letter 
and not make it cross. It seemed as though 
if he once began, it would just write itself; 
how surly, and passionate, and exacting, his 
uncle was ; how his Aunt Matilda whined, 
and found fault with him whenever he came 
in her sight; how he didn’t always keep his 
own ill temper down, and said useless, vexing 
things, himself, often and often. 

It hadn’t been his business to herd sheep 
more than a few days. 

“You’re such a big fellow,” his uncle had 
said, seeing his broad shoulders and large 
hands, “ you could do a man’s work; I can 
get some smaller chap for a herder. Grown¬ 
up hands are the hardest to get.” And a 
man’s rough work Cary had done, ever since. 

“ Bannie’d want to know if I’m studying 
any,” he said to himself; and she’d put on 
some of her heroic airs, and say 4 a brave, 
determined boy would find some time to 
study.* I’d like to know where he’d find 
it. If there’s a minute I’m in the house be¬ 
tween meal times and bed time, Aunt 
da has me carrying in water, or sends tb 
split wood, or makes me 4 walk with ’ that 
cross baby, and if I hint gently that I’d 
rather not, or diplomatically keep out of 
the way, she’s offended.and tells Uncle Reu¬ 
ben a sad tale. I hate to write long strings 
of woeful stories like that, and I won’t, and 
I can’t write real jolly letters when there’s 
nothing jolly going on.” 

There was a scraping of chairs over the 
naked floor in the room below, and then a 
rattling of knives and plates, and a woman’s 
complaining voice called out at the foot of 
the stairs, 44 Cary, what are you poked away 
up there for ? Haven’t you got sense enough 
to come down to supper ?” 

Cary was sure he was quite hungry enough, 
and he soon hastened down the stairs. A 
little, thin, freckled-faced girl was waiting on 
the table as well as she could, for such a 
company of hungry, impatient men. 

44 Only one pie to cut,” she said, when one 
of them asked for a second piece, 44 Mrs. 
West said I might put on the other’n for the 
looks. There aint any more pork in the 
skillet. One piece was left this morning, 
and she said I needn’t cook so many slices 
.to-night.” 

Reuben West had not come in to supper. 
He stood out by the big road gate that led 
into the barnyard, talking with a slouching, 
ragged creature, who would not hold up his 
head, and yet leered into the man’s face now 
and then with a knowing wink. 


44 If you would just work the week out, 
maybe I could pay you the whole of it, 
then,” said Mr. West, with a good deal of 
anxiety showing in his sun-burnt face. 

44 But I won’t,” the other answered, with¬ 
out looking up. 44 A fortnight ago I wanted 
to leave, and then you Towed if I stayed on 
awhile you could pay me the hull of my 
wages, and now harvestin’ is over and I ain’t 
paid yet. You was to give me wages aad 
board, and I swow I ain’t never had no 
board. Corn bread and burnt bacon and 
clabber won’t do me day in and day out. 
There’s that feller what come from out east. 
He’s some relation to you, ain’t he? I s’pose 
he works for nothing. But I ain’t relation. 
And I can’t stay till after thrashin’. As for 
stayin’ till corn cuttin’ I’ll be hanged first.” 

44 Then tramp,” cried Reuben West, 44 and 
I never will pay you.” 

The “hand” drew a long breath, and 
shouldered his little bundle of old clothes. 
“I didn’t e’pose you w r ould,” he said, “and 
I am glad to be away from you. But if you 
git any hands for your corn cuttin* you’ll be 
cuter than I think, for I’m bound to write 
your title clear over the hull country.” 

That was all he had to say. It was grow¬ 
ing late, so he sauntered along down the 
black road with his bundle over his shoulder, 
and the man by the gate looked after him 
with his brows puckered into an angiy 
frown. 

The old, intense desire of his youth to be 
rich and make a dazzling display in the 
world had led his life into sadly tangled 
ways. When he seemed to himself to be 
building up he had many times discovered 
in bitterness of heart that he was only pul¬ 
ling down. When he had felt sure that rich 
treasures were grasped safely in his hand, he 
opened his fingers and beheld an empty 
palm. And there he lived, at last, in a little 
cramped farm house, with a great farm 
stretching away upon all sides of it, hardly 
able to furnish liis table comfortably, or 
keep thfr necessary supply of help. True, 
he did manage to keep an elegant carriage 
and two fine horses, and his wife had a row 
of rich silks hanging behind the door in the 
spare bedroom, but that was small glory 
when hired men complained that they 
couldn’t do a good day’s work upon such 
empty stomachs. 

“I dare say Cary Houston growls with 
the rest,” he muttered, as he walked slowly 
through the barnyard. 44 Nobody likes to 
work for me.” 

After supper the hired men went trooping 
up into the little, hot garret, where, as 
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usual, they told vulgar jokes and stories till 
they fell asleep upon their hard beds. Cary 
hated their talk. He liked downright hon¬ 
est fun, but not filthy vulgarity, and he had 
a habit of wandering out of the house, in 
the evening, away down the road, over the 
fields, or out into the barnyard where the 
cows lay breathing great contented breaths, 
while they chewed. He loved all animals, 
and these, he knew, suffered daily abuse. 
He sauntered out to the barnyard that 
night, pondering over his letter, and the 
cows were there, as usual, resting silent and 
satisfied, as though they were thinking wise, 
good, patient thoughts in the quietness 
among the brooding shadows, after all the 
trouble and anger of milking time. 

44 If they could only speak,” said Cary, 
seating himself upon an overturned trough, 
44 I’d rather talk with them than anybody 
else round here.” Then the old story about 
the cattle at Christmas time came into his 
head, and he tried to think how they would 
look upon their knees in the dim hushed 
night with their eyes turned toward the 
east. They’d be transfigured, it seemed to 
him, with even their rough horns grown 
radiant, and their eyes shining with that one 
new strange gleam of soul light, while their 
voices went up in a murmur, mournful and 
beseeching, telling God of the stripes and 
wounds they received from human hands. 
And yet, they’d not forget to give thanks 
for daily food and drink, and for the calm 
rest that came to them at night. Cary 
wished he could believe the strange, old 
legend. He liked to think the quiet cows 
were saying to themselves, 44 Another time 
of speech is yet before us; then we shall 
speak to the Father, and He will hear our 
wrongs.” 

Far away the prairie stretched out of the 
shadows and was lost in white, ghostly 
mists. Cary had seen a picture long ago of 
something a nation of heathens believed in, 
an awftil, white space, where wavered, and 
wandered, and waited, souls of the dead, 
with dumb faces and fair, drifting hands. 
He walked out to the gate, by and by, and 
stood there looking over at the wavering 
mists beyond the far-reaching shadows, and 
thought of the picture of souls. 

44 1 don’t see who could believe that,” he 
said, almost aloud, 44 that God lets the souls 
of the dead wander and wait in some cold, 
empty space till He’s ready to gather ’em all 
in to be judged. If He’s good and loving as 
Mrs. Silk used to tell us, he wouldn’t keep 
the ones He loves in suspense so long. He’d 
want to take them right home to rest and be 


glad. I wish Bannie’d told me just how 
she came to love Him. I s’pose she asked 
Him to help her. That’s what she told me 
to do. But somehow it isn’t so easy for me. 
I’m so cross and ugly and ungrateful all the 
time. The Lord’ll have to make me over 
completely, and put love into me, and set 
me going right.” Cary half laughed after 
he thought that—not that he fe'lt irreverent, 
but because he was conscious that it was • 
rather a mean, selfish way, for him to turn 
the whole work over to God, and then just 
go on being surly and hard hearted, and 
placidly lay the blame all on God if it wasn’t 
done. But it was growing late, and he had 
to rise very early in the morning, so pres¬ 
ently he went back to the house. The little 
mite of a freckled-faced girl was sitting in 
the kitchen doorway. It seemed to Cary 
that she didn’t look much bigger than little 
Cap; but she was a good deal older. 

44 1 just got Mrs. West’s baby to sleep,” 
she said, as she made room for Cary to pass 
through; 44 she’s been asleep this two hours. 

I had to do that hull washin’ to-day. Mrs. 
Wiatt says a young girl like me is a heap 
stouter than a woman that has the sick 
headache every week of her life. She’s 
always took with headache on washin’ day, 
early in the morning before breakfast. No 
matter what day of the week washin’ 
comes, its just the same. I ache so, I'm too 
stiff* to move. But to-morrow I’ll have to 
iron. I wish every one of the hands would 
leave, I hate to do all the work for the hull 
set. I’m hungry, too. There wasn’t a 
speck of anything but dishes left on the 
table for me. I don’t care if Mrs. West is 
your aunt, she don’t treat you any better’n 
she does me. She used to tell—yes, she told 
it right before the hands—that Reuben had 
a nephew coming out here to stay this sum¬ 
mer, a great, good-for-nothing boy who was 
just a burden to his sick father. You , she 
meant. And now your father’s dead, she 
says they’ll keep you just out of charity, 
and let you work for your clo’s and board. 
That’s the way I’m doing.” 

Cary hurried up stairs, not at all anxious 
to hear any more of her tales. He had 
heard enough to make his cheeks turn hot 
already. 44 1 wish the little minx had kept 
her mouth shut,” he said, as he tumbled 
down among the old quilts, with the snoring 
sleepers. 

The 44 little minx” waited till he was up 
stairs and all was quiet. Then she uncurled 
herself stiffly, and tiptoed into Mrs. West’s 
pantry. There was the pie that had been 
44 set on for the looks.” She touched it in 
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the dark as she moved her hands along the 
shelf. “ I made it myself, and I know It’s 
good,” muttered the child; “ I put in lots of 
sugar when she wasn’t looking, and spice, 
too. If I eat it now she’ll think the rats got 
it, and just scold because I left it uncovered. 
Or if she don’t believe it was the rats at all, 
I’ll say ‘ I heard Cary in the pantry a long 
time last night, after he came in,’ and she’ll 
lay the blame on him. I guess they wouldn’t 
dare whip him, and she would whip me if 
she knew.” And so she stood chuckling 
over her cunning, while she feasted in the 
dark. 

It was hardly tfhwn when Cary awoke 
after that evening of lonely pondering, out 
in the shadows. He was a sound sleeper, 
and often did not wake till the rest were 
stirring around him, so that this morning he 
congratulated himself. His first impulse 
was to hurry 6oftly down stairs, and call the 
dogs for a wild frolic over the fields. Then 
he remembered his promise to Ban, and how 
he had grumbled at home because he was 
obliged to stay out of school. It put him in 
very ill humor, but he resolved to deny him¬ 
self the pleasure of that grand frolic, and 
presently, with a book under his arm, 
hastened out into a cool, quiet hiding place, 
where he could study without molestation 
till the usual time came for him to get out 
of bed and do his share of the mornihg’s 
work before breakfast. The time came 
much too soon. He had only solved one 
oroblem and was absorbed In unraveling an¬ 
other, when he heard somebody calling him 
at the house. “ Bother!” he muttered, “ I 
don’t see that it’s any use for me to try to 
be anybody.” But he felt ashamed of the 
whining words in a minute, and said to him¬ 
self, “ There you arc again, old Cain ! Keep 
do^rn ! Ban never complains, and she’s had 
just as vexing a time as I have, too.” 

Reuben West was out on the porch wash¬ 
ing his hands, just as Cary came to the 
house. 

“ I didn’t send for you to come out west 
and mope over books,” he said, rubbing his 
fingers so vigorously with the coarse towel 
that the joints cracked. “That’s always 
the way with folks’ poor relations. They 
don’t have any gratitude for favors, and 
never feel under any obligations. Now that 
your father ’s dead and hasn’t left a cent, 
you may be thankful if I take you for a hand 
and let you work for board and clothes. 
You couldn’t expect your mother to support 
you.” 

“ My mother never’U have to support me,” 
said Cary, his face growing white under his 


old straw hat; “ and I’ve worked my very 
best for you ever since I’ve been here, Uncle 
Reuben. But I don’t mean to stay and 
work for board and clothes, for anybody. 1 
might work that way, year in and year out, 
like the horses and mules for feed and har¬ 
ness, but that would be horrible. You know 
it would.” 

“ I don’t know any such thing,” returned 
his uncle. “ You look here. When I was a 
young/ fellow I was bound to be rich. I’d 
have given my right arm to own a million, 
and live a gorgeous, dazzling life. But 
somehow things have kep’ going against 
me, and I stand here to-day a disappointed, 
discouraged man. You’d better keep out of 
the struggle and stay here and work, and 
have your daily bread, and let books alone, 
and not set your head on anything above 
you.” 

He seemed almost in earnest, and he had 
confessed frankly to the boy what perhaps 
he would not have confessed to any one 
else, that he was disappointed and discour¬ 
aged and had grasped too madly after for¬ 
tune. 

Cary’s heart was wounded and angry, but 
he was softened with a little touch of sym¬ 
pathy when he heard that bitter confession. 

“Uncle Reuben,” said he, “I don’t 
grudge the work I do for yon this summer; 
but I don’t want to be treated like a boy 
taken out of the poorhouse, and I don’t 
want to be scolded and whined at con¬ 
tinually. One reason is, that I don’t want 
my ugly temper stirred up, and another is, 
that I don’t think I deserve it.” He had 
half a mind to reproach his uncle for the 
hard, false words his Aunt Matilda had 
spoken of him, but he thought, “ It would 
be telling tales, and I won’t notice It. The 
little minx that told me would have to suffer 
something awful for it, so I’ll just shut my 
mouth.” Then he put his book away and 
hurried out to his work, while his uncle 
busied himself with tasks of his own. % 

“8ade,” called Aunt Matilda, from the 
pantry to the little girl, who was helping 
get breakfast, “where did you put that 
pie?” 

“ Right on the shelf, where you told me 
to put it,” answered Sade. 

“ It isn’t there now,” said Aunt Matilda, 
“ and I know the rats couldn’t have taken 
it. It’s eaten off too clean, without am¬ 
bits scattered round on the shelf. I would’nt 
wonder at all, now, If some of the hands had 
slipped in here and got it.” 

Sade came to the pantry door, nodding and 
whjspering, and said, “I’ll tell you, Mrs. 
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West, only don’t you be offended. 1 heard 
Cary fumbling round In here a long time last 
night after he came in, and 1 dare say he 
just thought you wouldn't care, 'cause he 
was relation, and he ate it up.” 

Aunt Matilda came out of the pantry with 
a bitter little laugh. 44 I dare say he did,” 
she said. 41 I’ve watched that boy, myself. 
To see the way he eats at the tabic! I 
never saw such an appetite. He’s just so 
hungry every meal. I b’lievc he could eat a 
whole pan of pone himself. I think we’ve 
got the meanest set of hands in the world, 
anyhow. I haven’t forgotten that day when 
old Mrs. Hathaway and her daughter, from 
Philadelphia, came here to spend the after¬ 
noon. I got an elegant supper, and when 
the folks got up from the first table, there 
was preserves left, and jelly cake, and sweet 
pickles, and light biscuit, and I hated to 
take them off the table right before Mrs. 
Hathaway, and I did think when the hands 
sat down they might be a little bit modest; 
but they just kept chuckling and winking at 
each other, and ate up every speck of the 
cake and preserves. That was before Mister 
Cary got here. But I? 11 make him ashamed 
of that little pie performance. I’ll ta’nt 
him with it right before Reuben and all the 
hands. If there’s anything Reuben hates its 
such little trickeries. It’ll make him awful 
mad, and I hate to see him in his fits, but 
I want the conceit taken out of that boy.” 

When breakfast was ready, Sadc loaded 
herself with Mrs. West’s cross, fat baby and 
prudently wandered off out of hearing. 
The men sat down to breakfast moody and 
hungry, with Mrs. West at the head of the 
table. Aunt Matilda crimped her lips into 
a sarcastic, amused smile, while she poured 
the cups of muddy coffee, as if some very 
facetious thoughts were working in her 
mind. When the coffee was all poured and 
her own plate well filled, she looked at Cary, 
and remarked, in her sweetest tone of voice, 
44 It’s a fine thing to live with one’s rela¬ 
tions !” 

44 Why ?” growled her husband, thinking 
some fresh instance of Cary’s wickedness 
had come to light—something even worse 
than wandering off with books early In the 
morning 

44 Relations don’t care how much boys 
eat,” she went on, still looking at Cary. 
44 It’s delightful for poor, sickly aunts to 
drudge and cook and bake, day after day, so 
that boys can even stand and eat in the 
pantry at night, after everybody else is in 
bed.” 

Cary dropped his knife and fork. It 


seemed as if that last mouthful of potato 
would choke him. He looked at those 
smiling eyes with a savage impulse in his 
fists, as if he would like to strike with all 
his might. 

44 I’d like to know what you mean, Aunt 
Matilda,” he said, in a broken voice, like a 
big boy trying hard to choke down great, 
rising sobs. 

44 Maybe you can tell me who slipped into 
the pantry last night, and ate up a whole 
apple pie baked in a long pan,” was the 
answer. 

“Not II” said Cary, speaking strangely 
loud, though he tried hard to be calm. 
44 There was somebody else up besides me 
when I come inand then he blushed with 
shame and anger at his own sudden impulse 
to lay the blame on that miserable, weary, 
hungry, little slave of a girl. 

44 Well, did yon hear any one else in the 
pantry ?” continued his questioner. 

44 No, I didn’t,” cried Cary, 44 and I never 
touched that pie. Now, you can say what 
you please, and believe me or not believe 
me.” 

He didn’t dare sit there any longer. The 
44 Cain in him ” was growing so wild and 
strong, and it seemed as if his head was all 
in a whirl and his eyes half blind. The 
brown faces of the men steadily eating 
while they listened, seemed only a row of 
vague, wooden faces. He did not look at 
his uncle. The woman thought that her 
husband kept strangely quiet. She did not 
see him clutching for his long carriage whip 
that stood in the comer behind him; did not 
see that he grasped it and hold it upon his 
knee under the table with his trembling 
hand clasping it very near the thick handle. 

44 You own up, now,” he said to Cary, 
‘‘before you dare to leave this room. You 
shan’t stand up and contradict my wife 
right to her face. She knows what she is 
saying.” 

It was hard to be so coolly accused of a 
sneaking meanness that he never committed, 
and it didn’t quite seem to Cary that he 
ought to listen to such insults calmly. But 
he straightened himself up, and said once 
again, 44 Uncle Reuben, I did not take that 
pie, I never 6aw it after I left the table.” 

44 You!” cried his uncle, darting from his 
seat toward Cary, 44 You, take that 1” and 
the whip laid a long, bloody bruise across 
the boy’s face. 

Reuben West did not sit down again, but 
strode out to the bam, after the old, moody 
fashion of his passionate youth. 

“Now, it’s no matter what I do,” Cary 
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whispered, and crept up into the garret 
chamber, with his knees weak and his heart 
faint and sick. 

The men rose quickly and went out 6ilent 
and frowning, as if disgusted, ashamed, and 
afraid. 

“I’d have some sort of revenge,” said 
Pierre Leveck, a big, yellow-faced boy from 
a miserable little village familiarly called 
Frenehtowu. He and his particular chum 
and comrade were walking slowly down the 
lauc on the way to their work. “I’d lame 
all the horses,” he continued, “ or poison 
the cows, or go over to old Urb Hollise’s 
some night for one of his sheep that’s got 
the foot rot, and set it ruuuiug in old West’s 
herd. There’s plenty of things he could do 
and not have proved ou him either. I 
wouldn’t stand as witness, myself, if I’d see 
the performance with my own eyes.” 

“ Nor I,” said the other, “ and uone of us 
would. I’d leave the place to-morrow, if I 
had my wages. That Houston boy ain’t any 
sneak. He never shirks work, and he’s 
strong, too, and does more in a day for old 
West than you or I—don’t know any better, 
you see. And if he docs smuggle time 
to spell out of books, he cams it, I say.” 

[To be continued.] 


BENNY’S STUMP. 

BY RUTH WARRINGTON. 

Benny was a city boy, and the city he 
lived in was New York. His father was a 
mason, and had not much money to give 
Benny for candy or toys, or much to give 
Benny’s mother for his clothes. For this 
reason Benny’s trousers were patched with 
several different colors, and sometimes not 
patched at all, and his jacket was quite apt 
to have a fringe about the bottom, and win¬ 
dows for his elbows to look through, as w'ell 
as doors for his hands. And all Benny’s 
“fun” was in the streets and parks. 

He liked the parks best, for they were 
pleasanter than the streets, and not as dusty. 
The earth w as softer to his bare feet, for he 
seldom wore shoes, and the green grass was 
like the pot of pansies sister Sue had before 
she died. Then the fountain with its clear 
water was his, as much as anybody’s, and 
he sometimes would spare a few crumbs of 
his bread for the flashing gold fish in the 
basin. And the sparrows w r ere always there, 
and in such a fuss. They were like little 
brown balls with two sticks for legs, and 
when Benny sat quite still, they would come 
close to him, chattering and pecking on the 
ground. If the sun was hot in summer, the 


trees were a nice shade, aad the yellow dan¬ 
delions in the grass were almost as good as 
the birds. With a few dandelions and some 
sand, he could have a garden of his own, 
and with a switch, he could ride all around 
the park, and not see anything as fine as his. 

Everything was like the stories his father 
told him in tne evening when Benny sat on 
liis knees, as he smoked his pipe. His father 
had told him how he was a farmer’s son, 
and had lived in the country where the 
grass grew by the roadside, and you could 
have tilled your arms w ith dandelions in a. 
minute. There were birds that sang, and 
sweet hay in the fields to tumble in, and O, 
plenty of apples. There were no streets 
with hard stones, but it was like a large 
park, with here and there a white house, 
and a barnyard with horses, cows, and hear 
and chickens. Benny would listen until he 
fell asleep and was waked up to go to bed, 
and the next day he would go to the park, 
and think how that country looked, when 
his father w as a boy like him. 

In the park where Benny went the most, 
the one he called “ my park,” was an old 
stump. That was Benny’s favorite spot, 
and there he sat curling or braiding his dan¬ 
delion stalks for ornaments for his horse’s 
head, (that was his own head, you know,) and 
there, too, he used to take naps in the 
warm days. That stump was in his garden, 
and sometimes it was a house, and sometimes 
a barn; in fact, you never saw a nicer stump, 
for it would be anything. 

How the stump came there, Benny won¬ 
dered ; and he would sit by it, and pat U, 
and ask it to tell, “just in a whisper,” how 
it came there. Then when be put his oar 
close to it to hear the whisper, everything 
would be still, and the stump would not toll. 
There w ere no other stumps in the park, 
and this one was away in a corner near an 
old pump which was not used. The grass 
did not grow very near it, but that was bet¬ 
ter for Benny’s garden, for he needed the 
stump in that, as I have told you. 

In the winter and spring, Benny went to 
school, and learned to spell from a ragged 
spelling book, but in the hot summer days 
he was in the park all day. Sometimes his 
mother wanted him to do an errand, but as 
soon as he could, he would get back to his 
stump, and in the afternoons of school days, 
he would tell it all the trouble of the hot 
schoolroom. 

One very hot day in August. Benny came 
to the stump and jumping on it, cried, 

“ Are you never going to tell me where 
you came from ? Now say where.” 
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44 Yes, I’ll tell you, and show you some¬ 
thing, too,” replied a voice, so high up that 
Benny looked to see, and found he was not 
on the stump, but in the arms of a great, 
brown giant. But he had a pleasant face, 
and laughed so merrily, though very loud, 
that Benny did not feel frightened, but said, 

“ Well, go on, I’m ready.” 

So they went swiftly down, down, Benny 
could not tell where, for it was very dark, 
and they went so fast he put his arms around 
the giant’s neck, lest he should fall. The 
giant’s long beard had a pleasant smell like 
the grass, and as they went down, Benny 
heard a sound like the wind in the leaves of 
a tree. At last they stopped, and Benny 
saw they were in a large cave, that had 
many passages, and was quite light enough 
to see, but not at all like sunlight. There 
were the oddest people down there, all busy 
about something. They were all brown— 
everything was brown. Some of them were 
making long tubes which they blew out of 
their mouths, and others would take hold of 
the end until three or four had hold of one, 
and they would puli them until they were 
very slender. Then they would put the 
small end of the tubes into a well, and many 
of them would take hold of the other end, 
and run up the way Benny and the giant 
came down. 

There were different piles of brown earth, 
Benny thought, and these strange people 
making from them things that looked like 
all kinds of vegetables, beets, carrots, tur¬ 
nips, potatoes, only they were very small, 
and all brown. There were some making 
flowers, and folding them up into small 
parcels; some making trees, and folding 
them up; one put a little tree into an apple 
seed; another, a whole vine into a bean; and 
another, ever so many ears of com, with their 
husks and tassels of silk, into one kernel. 

Benny looked at the giant, and he laughed 
and said, 44 You did not know I came from 
•uch a funny place, did you?” 

“ No,” said Benny ; 44 1 did not. Are you 
really the stump, or what arc you ?” 

Then the giant sank out of sight, and 
there was the stump close by Benny, and it 
was the same stump, for there was the mark 
in the side where somebody had cut a piece 
out. Benny stood on it, and again it was 
the giant, and had Benny in its arms. 

“ Why, where do you go to?” said Benny. 
44 How can you make yourself so small?” 

“ O, that’s nothing,” said the giant. 44 I’ll 
do something better than that.” 

He set Benny down, and said, 44 Look!” 
Benny looked, and saw several of the brown 


people making an acorn. They rolled it and 
shaped it, cutting the dents in the cup* v^rith 
their teeth, and when it was finished a voice 
inside of it said, 44 Look !” So Benny looked 
in, and there was the giant, only then he 
was not a giant at all, but a small dwarf. 
Benny turned around, and the giant was 
really gone, only the little man in the acorn 
lea. 

44 Is that you ?” asked Benny; and behind 
him, the voice, high up, said, 44 Yes, it’s I.” 
And there was the giant again, and the acorn 
was empty. 

Then the brown people ran up into the 
acorn, and the giant took Benny in his arms, 
and they went up, until Benny found him¬ 
self on the stump again. But before he 
could jump off, the old stump grew into a 
beautiful, green tree, and Benny was in the 
top of it. He seemed very near to the blue 
sky, and thought the face in the sun smiled 
at him. It was an oak tree, Benny knew, 
for there were acorns on it, and he had some 
acorns at home, which Sister Sue got one 
day, when she was sick, and rode in the cars 
to see if it would make her any better. 

Benny had never been In a tree before, for 
the policemen in the parks would not let him 
climb into the trees. But he had often lain 
on the gravel, with his head in the grass, 
and looked up into the trees, and wondered 
how the birds felt up so high, and what made 
the leaves rustle and whisper together, and 
whether the sky was really close enough to 
touch with your hands. 

As Benny sat in the tree he looked up, and 
the sky had white clouds piled up like moun¬ 
tains covered with snow, and there were 
lines like streets, only they were blue, and 
did not go straight, but wound in and out 
between the sun and the white mountains. 
And then he looked down, and saw nothing 
but green leaves and the brown branches; 
and Just then a bunch of acorns dropped off, 
and one of those brown people from below 
popped out and covered up the hole, and then 
disappeared again. But opposite him, sitting 
astride the stem of a leaf, was a little man in 
green jacket and trousers, who seemed to be 
rubbing the leaf, but often he would stop and 
make strange faces at Benny. Then, when 
Benny looked at him, he laughed, and cock¬ 
ing his hat on one side of his head he began 
to dance on the leaf. 

44 What are you doing ?” asked Benny. 

44 What are you doing ?” replied the little 
man ; and then he stood on his head on the 
leaf. 

“Where do you live? and what’s your 
name ?” asked Benny, again. 
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“ In that knot hole behind you. Ching-a- 
ling,” replied the little man. 

Benny looked behind him mto the knot 
hole, and saw it was a little room, with a 
bed and chair, and there was the door to a 
cupboard in the side. 

44 Was it dinner time when you came up ?” 
said Ching-a-ling, rubbing away on the leaf. 

“ We’d had dinner,” said Benny. 

44 Do you eat spiders ?” asked Ching-a-ling, 
suddenly pausing in his rubbing, and coming 
quite close to Benny. 

Benny jumped back a little way and ans¬ 
wered, 

“No; why?” 

44 Because Mr. Sparrow does, and Daddy 
Long Legs has a lovely daughter.” Then 
Ching-a-llng turned a somersault and landed 
on Benny’s toe, where he stood on one foot. 

“ Well, you’re odd,” said Benny. 

“ Not a bit,” said Ching-a-ling. 44 She has 
the smallest eyes you ever saw, and her legs 
are just like hairs ; and I think you’re sitting 
on her house, for she lives under that loose 
piece of bark near my knot hole.” 

‘ Benny jumped up, thus upsetting Ching-a- 
ling, and there was a loose piece of bark, and 
on the edge sat a spider, darning a cobweb. 

“There, is she not pretty ?” asked Ching- 
a-ling. 

“ Her eyes are small,” said Benny, gravely. 

“ She will live with me, some day,” 6aid 
Ching-a-ling, absently, rubbing Benny’s toes 
as he had the leaf. But he had some rough 
Instrument in his hand, and Benny started, 
and drew away his foot. 

“ O, I thought that was the leaf,” Ching- 
a-ling said. “ You see I rub them smooth, 
and then I varnish them, which keeps out 
the rain.” 

“Do you do all the leaves ?” asked Benny. 

“Only these on this bough; other men 
like me attend to other boughs,” replied 
Ching-a-ling; and he went to work and rub¬ 
bed and varnished until everything shone. 

Benny watched him for a while, and then 
he heard a sound like running water. By 
him was a place where a leaf had fallen off, 
and Benny could look inside the limb. He 
saw that it was filled with white tubes, and 
in those flowed a beautiful liquid, not quite 
like water, and where two branches joined 
was a well, and many of these tubes had one 
end in the well, and then the other part lay 
along the branches. At the wells were little 
men who pumped, and some had buckets, 
which they drew up full of this liquid, and 
carried to a place where a bough had been 
broken off by the wind. Then other little 
men brought pails of white earth, and some 


strips of green bark, which was soft and fine, 
and they made a paste of the white earth 
and the liquid, and mended the place, and 
covered it with the bark. And there were 
little, fine tubes all along the backs of the 
leaves, where the liquid ran and turned 
green. 

Then Benny looked around, and on each 
bough was a little man like Ching-a-ling, and 
each one had a little pail of varnish strapped 
to his waist, and if a twig was broken off, 
they blew a whistle, and others 'came and 
mended it, as Benny saw them mending the 
place where the bough was broken off. Then 
a robin with a long worm in itfc bill flew 
into the leaves, by Benny’s head, and he 
heard the twitter of the little ones in the 
nest. After they were fed, the robin looked 
over at Benny, with its bright, black eyes, 
and said, 

“Have you seen my birdies?” 

“ No,” said Benny. 

“Well, I have five, and they leave the 
nest to-morrow, so you had better look 
now.” 

The nest was very smooth inside, with 
gray and black horsehairs nicely woven in, 
and a piece of wool in the bottom. But the 
five little, brown, feather balls, with the 
tiniest red breasts, and largest open months, 
were prettier still. One of them sat on the 
edge of the nest, and quite looked down on 
his brothers below, but they pecked his toes 
until he fell back into the bottom of the nest. 

“ Do you always live here ?” asked Benny 
of the robin. 

“No ; when the snow comes I live near 
some house, for all the birds go out of town, 
then, except the sparrows and chickadees.” 

Then the robin tucked in the little ones* 
heads, and told them to go to sleep; aud, 
before she flew away, she said to Benny, 

“ I have heard that some people eat robins; 
tell me, is that true ?” 

“ I think not,” said Benny. “ I never ate 
any.” 

And the robin’s mate flew up for her, and 
they both went to get their supper. 

Ching-a-ling called to Benny to come and 
have some supper with him; and they had 
white honey in acorn cups, and little, round 
“cheeses,” picked fresh from their leaves, 
and plums on plates made of sugar. Ching- 
a-ling told Benny to put his plate into his 
pocket—that he always gave the plate to the 
person who used it. Benny thought it would 
be nice enough to eat, but he put it in his 
pocket. And Ching-a-ling bade Benny good 
night, for it was getting dark, and the stars 
were twinkling out one by one, two by two. 
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three by three, and sometimes whole compa¬ 
nies of them together. 

Benny became very sleepy, and the robin 
had come back, and was on her nest, but the 
little men inside the tree were as busy as 
ever. And Benny leaned his head against a 
bough, and it seemed like the giant’s 
shoulder, and he thought the leaves on his 
cheek were like the giant’s beard. And the 
moon was a beautiful lady, who stooped and 
stroked his face with her white hand and he 
6lept, and had a dream. 

He dreamed that he was in a large field, 
where there were a great many trees. One 
of them was an oak tree, and it was the 
largest tree there. Benny dreamed that he 
climbed into the oak tree, and that while he 
was there some men came with axes and 
ropes to cut the tree down. They put the 


ropes around the tree, and raised their axes 
to cut it, when Benny cried out, 

44 O, don’t cut down this beautiful tree. I 
love this tree.” And, as he said that, he 
awoke. 

He was surprised to find he was not up in 
the tree, but that he was sitting on his old 
stump in the park. He rubbed his eyes and 
looked around. It was evening, the lamps 
were lighted in the streets close by, and he 
was hungry. The people who went through 
the park walked fast, for it was late, and 
they wanted to get home. 

44 Is that really where you came from, old 
stump, dear old stump ?” asked Benny, as 
he patted it good night, for he must go home. 
And he leaned his cheek against the stump, 
and thought it whispered, 0, so softly, 

44 Yes, little Benny.” 



APRIL 8HOWER8. 


BT KBS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Bleak and bare, in the morning gray, 
Lie the uplands and hills to-day; 

Over their tops the clouds hang low, 
Black and heavy with rain and snow. 

Here and there, by the sheltering wall, 
Grow and brighten the grasses small *, 
Here and there on the larch are seen 
Slender tassels of softest green. 

Over the brook the alders swing 
Tawny blossoms to greet the spring; 


Thickly gemming their branches low. 

Yellow catkins the willows show. 

Beautiful tokens! all in vain, 

Down from the black cloud slants the rain; 

Deep in the earth, beneath our feet, 

Warm as summer the pulses beat. 

You may count their throbbing in streams that 
With rush and ripple from silent sleep, [leap. 
In the flash of wings through the maples bare, 
And the bluebird's note on the morning nir. 
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GIRLS OF THE FAR NORTH. 

BY BUSAN COOLIDGE. 


No. 2.—Lotten Venxbkrq. 

Who would like to go with me on a phort 
journey to Stockholm ? 

Dear! what a rush l It's like taking charge 
of a caravan. Jimmy seizes his cap, tall Jack 
is out of sight already, and Agnes, Emma, 
small Bess, and even baby May with her in¬ 
nocent blue eyes, arc getting their things on 
as fast as ever they can. Well, darlings, you 
shall all go, only, as the steamboats would 
ask ever and ever 60 much for carrying us 
over, and papa and mamma might feel badly 
at having their pets away for six long months, 
perhaps we had better make the trip on paper. 
It doesn’t cost nearly so much, and, besides, 
we can get home at any moment we like, 
which will be a great comfort. 

Let us play that we have got across the 
Atlantic, because it is so tiresome to be sea¬ 
sick a week or more. And now we have 
gone up the Skagger Rack and down the 
Categat, (which you have read about in the 
geography t ) and we arc on the Baltic Sea. 
Those islands to the right and left are Oland 
and Gottland, and now we come to the 
Skaengard, which you see is a little strait, 
full of Islands, and right before us is Stock¬ 
holm. 

What does Jack say ? “ that Is more than 
half water?” 80 it is. The whole city is 
built on islands, some larger and some 
smaller, some higher and some lower, some 
with trees and some w ithout. And that is 
what makes it so beautiful—these blue, wind¬ 
ing waters among the streets and gardens 
and houses. Every man, woman, and child 
in Stockholm can have a view and a sniff of 
salt air without going far from his own door, 
and that causes it to be the health}’ city it is. 

“ I don’t see how' they get about,” remarks 
Jimmy. 

O, but you will pretty soon. Just count 
how many bridges there arc to tie the differ¬ 
ent parts of the town together. And the 
boats! Why, the water is full of them— 
white sails and yellow sails and steam tugs. 
Are not these last droll little things? and 
don’t they puff about exactly like a fat boy 
who has been running till he is quite out of 
breath? And did you ever see such pretty 
row boats as those, with women to row' them ? 
They are Dalcalian peasant women—hand¬ 
some, strong creatures. Stockholm is full 
of them. Their dresses are very pretty, 
Emma thinks, but very queer. We have 
nothing like them in this country. Blue 


petticoats, white waists, gay aprons striped 
in all colors, and red caps, with tassels, on 
their heads. If it w ere winter, they would 
be wearing sheepskin jackets, with the wool 
turned out, to keep them warm. 

Let us get into one of the boats and be 
rowed over to that quarter where there are 
so many handsome houses. This is the 
“ Norrmalm,” or north suburb, where the 
rich and fashionable people live. Almost all 
these grand dwellings have three or four 
families in each of them. Each family has a 
floor w ith nice sitting rooms and bedrooms, 
and a neat kitchen with a curtained stove, 
which, when not in use, is hidden away. 
Wonderful cooking goes on in these kitchens 
—all sorts of delicious bread are made, and 
rusks, tea cakes, biscuits, and bun loaves, 
which are thought so good that once, when 
the little princess and her brothers were 
talking about heaven, and one of them asked 
her, “ When the Lord Almighty is hungry, 
do the angels bring Him bread ?” she replied 
with great energy, “ Dear me, no l not bread, 
but bun loaf!” Wonderful soups are made 
there, too—nettle soup, fish soup, almond 
soup—none of which we have on our tables. 
Capital pastry and tarts, and a thousand and 
one dishes composed of milk and cream, for 
which Stockholm people have a passion. 
Nobody thinks of using anything but rich 
cream in their coffee, and the coffeepot is 
boiling most of the time. It would seem as 
if Arabia itself were not big enough to sup¬ 
ply Sweden with all it wants of this univer¬ 
sal beverage. 

The young ladies of the family do a great 
deal of this dainty cooking, which Is taught 
them as part of their education. And when 
I think of the bad things we sometimes have 
to swallow In the United States, I can’t help 
wishing it were a part ef our girls’ educa¬ 
tion, also. 

They are industrious creatures, these Swe¬ 
dish maidens, and find time to do a great 
deal, both for themselves and other people. 
They read and study and sew and knit, and 
make home bright, besides going to balls and 
parties, and dancing, like other young ladies, 
and having the best of times. Let us peep 
into the pleasant parlor before we leave the 
house. The w'arm weather is at hand, so the 
double sashes are taken down. If we had 
come a little sooner, we should have found 
each window sill a tiny garden, with beds of 
cotton batting stuck full of moss, evergreeo 
twigs and barberries. Pretty soon the mid¬ 
summer celebration will be here, and then 
each room will be turned into a bower of 
green branches and boughs of birch made 
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gay with wild flowers. The Swedes have & 
great many of these simple festivals, birth¬ 
days, saints’ days, and the like, and are 
always inventing little treats and surprises 
for each other, which cost hardly anything, 
and add largely to the sum of general cheer- 
fa In ess and gaiety. 

Here is the market; let us stop a moment. 

(< 0 ,” squeaks Jack, 44 what is that funny 
thing ?” 

That, Jack, is a bin full of bread. We 
never before saw bread in a bin, did we ? 
“ Knackebrod,” it is called. No Stockholm 
honsekeeper would think she could live with¬ 
out it. It is a sort of thin, crisp cracker, you 
sec, very sweet and brown, with & hole in 
the middle to string it up by. That house 
servant, who is going off there with her 
basket of meat and vegetables, has fifteen or 
twenty of these knackebrod swinging from 
her finger. It is the day’s supply for the 
family with whom she lives. 

Those fir twigs tied in bunches, that Agnes 
is puzzling over, arc used instead of brooms 
to sweep the houses with. They wear out 
soon, so a new one must be had every day or 
two. That heap of greens Is young nettle 
tops for soup. They are considered one of 
the spring delicacies, as spinach is with us. 
There is plenty of spinach, too, you see, and 
splendid potatoes. Everyone eats potatoes. 
The king has his served in a silver vase, 44 un¬ 
fingered,” as it is called; that is, with their 
skins on. 

Here is a jolly old peasant, selling ginger¬ 
bread and bull’s eyes to children. Her little 
girl, there behind her, looks just like another 
little, old woman, doesn’t she, In that fanny 
dr<»ss and cap ? exactly like her mother l 

If it were 8unday, and we should go into 
the churches, we should find all the ministers 
in town preaching from the same text. They 
are obliged to do this by law ; and for every 
holiday there is a regularly-appointed pas¬ 
sage of 8eripturc. 

Here comes a grand carriage with four 
horses, and 44 XV ” gilded on the panel. All 
the people pull off their hats as It rolls by, 
for the king is inside. His home is the grand 
palace in the middle of the city, and he and 
his family go about a great deal, and are very’ 
much beloved. When the grinccss and her 
governess go out to walk, the people in the 
street whisper, 44 there goes Lilia Princcssan,” 
or, “our little princess;” and many bright 
smiles and respectful bows are bestowed on 
the sweet, young girl. 

But we mustn’t go all over Stockholm yet, 
delightful as the walk would be, but stop 
awlrile in the 44 Norrraalm,” for here it was 


that Lotten Vennberg lived—that friend of 
Miss Bremer’s that I promised to tell you 
about. She was a good deal younger than 
dear 44 Tante Fredrika,” whose story you so 
lately listened to. 

When a little girl, Lotten was rather lazy, 
with a hasty temper and untidy habits. She 
would leave her things about the room, and 
rumple up her bureau drawers in a way to 
vex particular housekeepers. The pet of a 
wealthy family, and the darling of her 
father, it wouldn’t have been strange if she 
had grown up a selfish, indolent woman, 
like hundreds more, just taking care of her 
own comforts, and thinking little of other 
people’s. But even in those early days, 
there was something in her that gave sign 
of better things. 

Once, a poor servant lad cut his knee ter¬ 
ribly. They sent for the doctor, but he 
couldn’t come, and they didn’t know what 
to do. 8o Lotten undertook the case. She 
must have bad a 44 knack,” as people say, 
for surgery, for she tied up and dressed the 
cut as skillfully as any old nurse, and after¬ 
ward took such good care of the wounded 
boy that he very soon got well and was able 
to go back to his work. 

Another time, she heard of a lad who was 
afflicted with a fearful disease, which the 
doctor said could be cured, only it would 
cost a great deal of money. 44 No such word 
as fail,” became Lotten’s motto in after 
life, and she seems even then to have begun 
to spell it, for her immediate resolution was, 
the necessary sum must be raised. She set 
out bravely to beg from everyone she knew, 
and as Stockholm people are very kind 
hearted, she had but little trouble in collect-* 
ing, with what she could spare herself, all 
that was needed. And the consequence 
was, the poor fellow was cured of his 
disease. 

These were but little things, taking only 
a few hours’ trouble and thought, but they 
showed what was within the child. As she 
grew older, her excellent mother took the 
greatest pains to correct her faults, and had 
the reward of seeing them gradually disap¬ 
pear. Lotten grew tidy and careful, good 
humored and active; and her sweet and 
merry disposition made her a great favorite 
at school, where she always had some shy 
little one under her care and protection. 

Once, in the country on a midsummer’s 
eve, she and some other girls were trying an 
old charm, which consists of breaking eggs 
into wine glasses and setting them away till 
the next day, to see what sort of figure would 
form on the surface. None of the other girls 
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found any figures on their eggs, but. on Lot- 
ten’s was the shape of a crown. 

44 Heaven knows what Bort of a queen you 
will make, dear Lotten,” said her young 
friends to her. 

“ I shall be one in the queen’s almshouse,” 
she answered, laughing. 

If any of that playful party had been 
“ mediums,” as we say in this country, they 
might perhaps have seen in the air above 
Lotten’s head, a sort of spiritual crown, 
which was getting ready to rest upon it; 
for she was indeed a queen among women. 

And so, with struggles of .temper and 
fights against laziness, in the cheerful, well- 
to-do Swedish household, she grew r up. 

Emma savs, I have no business to call my 
stories Oirts of the North, for they always 
grow up right away. 

Why, so they do, darling; but then that 
is just the way it goes in real life. The little 
girls of to-day will be women before we know 
it, and then the only question is, what sort 
of women they shall be ? And I thought my 
girls, Emma and Agnes and the rest, would 
like the stories all the better if they could 
realize that the good women they tell about 
were once young, also, like themselves. 

Emma seems satisfied. She says, “ Yes, I 
think so, too.” So we will go on with Lot- 
ten, who is 44 little Lotten” no longer. 

She has grown into a tall lady, with a dig¬ 
nified figure and bright, pleasant manners. 
8 he talks, and tells amusing stories, and 
seems always happy. I will tell you why. 
It is because she has so much to do. Busy 
people are always the happiest. Besides 
going to parties, and being the most atten¬ 
tive daughter and sister in the world, and 
the kindest niece and cousin and friend, she 
has ever so many hours a day set aside for 
working for the poor. At first it was an 
hour or two; then, as she saw more and 
more of the want about her, it grew to be 
all her mornings and half her afternoons 
besides. And it isn’t the poor only that she 
works for—she finds time for the rich as 
well; and I can tell you that rich people 
often stand in as much need of help and 
sympathy as if they had not a penny in the 
world. 8he is always doing. 

The way she finds time for so much, is by 
using all those small fractions of moments— 
ten minutes, five minutes, odd half hours, 
which other people waste without knowing 
it. One thing fits into another. See her on 
her way to some family in distress—first she 
dives into one shop to get an amusing book 
for a poor, melancholy soul who needs cfieer- 
ing; then into another for a few yards of 


trimming, which a friend was in distress 
about; then for a few minutes she stops to 
brighten up somebody’s sick room with a 
few kind words. Nothing was too great or 
too small for her loving spirit. 

“The Universal Atlas,” she was once 
called, for she carried the whole world upon 
her shoulders. All Stockholm claimed her 
as their own. The queen was her friend, 
and consulted her about all her charitable 
work. The merchants poured money into 
her purse to be used for the poor. The 
police knew her, and counted her as a helper 
to the law, for in the darkest dens and alleys, 
and among the worst and wickedest men, 
her name had influence, and could often 
bring good out of evil. And the poor—they 
loved her best of all. 44 She is on our side,” 
they would say; 44 she is our champion.” 
And they trusted her implicitly, though she 
never humored them, and always told them 
the plain truth. 

Every morning she had her hours of busi¬ 
ness, when she received all sorts of appli¬ 
cants, and her judgment was so good, and 
her knowledge of the poor and their circum¬ 
stances so thorough, that she was hardly 
ever deceived. Then in the afternoon, she 
would go out to look into cases, or, if need 
were, to beg money from the rich. The mer¬ 
chants were never sorry to see her come in, 
for—and mark this, girls, in case it ever 
comes to you to do such work— 44 she brought 
a clear head, stated her business at once, had 
a cheerful way of looking at things, and made 
no attempt to work on people’s feelings !” 
She said “ thanjt you,” always, when asked 
to do a favor, as if she were the person 
obliged. 41 All the benevolent institutions 
in Stockholm she was familiar with ; she 
understood the legal bearmgs of every ques¬ 
tion ; remembered where everybody lived; 
and was at once a post-office directory, an 
almanac, and an official gazette.” 

14 It wasn’t necessary that a person should 
stand before her with an empty cupboard 
and starving children, to excite her sympa¬ 
thy. She knew and felt the untold sorrow 
and the silent suffering, and did not wait to 
be appealed to with sighs and tears.” 

And all this incessant occupation did not 
prevent her from going into society a great 
deal, and enjoying it very much. People 
used to wonder that she could find time to 
accept so many invitations to parties. Hand¬ 
somely dressed, and looking ten times hap¬ 
pier and brighter than other people, who 
had not half so much to do, she was the 
life of the company, and wherever she went 
told such amusing, warm-hearted stories, 
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that she was sure to come away with a warm 
woolen shawl for some old woman troubled 
with rheumatism, or haying, in the easiest, 
merriest way possible, provided for life for 
some orphan child. 

She had a faith that good actions bring 
with them their own reward. Once, when 
she took two young girls to a concert, she 
stopped so long to look after a little business 
for a poor lady named Froken Segersall, that 
they found every seat in the house occupied. 
But Miss Vennberg only smiled and said, 
“Froken Segersall will be sure to find us 
places, as it is she who has detained us.” 
And sure enough, up came an usher with a 
little bench, and the two young ladies were 
seated. But Lotten perched herself upon a 
window sill, declaring that if it were neces¬ 
sary she should sit down, she was sure Fro¬ 
ken Segersall would provide a chair. And 
sure enough, the chair came a few seconds 
later, and she seated herself comfortably, 
observing, “There, I knew kind Froken 
would not desert us.” 

After a time, changes took place in the 
circumstances'of the family, and they lost a 
part of their > property. Lotten had not 
nearly ^o much of her own to give away, as 
formerly. But then she had all Stockholm 
to draw from, and whenever she appealed 
for aid, aid was sure to come. Miss Bremer 
says that “whenever it is a question of 
amusement or of charity, the Swedes can 
always find money.” Lotten found it so. 
Now and then it might happen that a case 
of destitution came up when she had nothing 
to spare and the rich would be hard hearted, 
and then she would send her silver to the 
pawnbrokers, trusting to be able to redeem 
it as time went on. It was after one of these 
“pawnings” that Tante Fredrika’s Christ¬ 
mas tree bore the figure of a droll, little 
market woman, with a poem addressed to 
Miss Vennberg in one hand, and in the other 
a beautiful silver spoon, marked with her 
name. 

“ Welcome, my Lotten,” she w’ould say, 
her face radiant with joy, as her friend ap¬ 
peared at the door. These good women 
loved each other dearly. They first met at 
that time I told you of when ladies stood at 
the church doors to receive subscriptions for 
the orphans of the cholera season ; and from 
that moment they went hand in hand in all 
good works. 

It was not written that this sweet and 
benevolent being should have a long life. 
When not more than forty-five years of age, 
a strange disease came on—a disease hardly 


ever known—and after a few months’ illness 
she died, quietly and peacefully, with her 
friends around her. While she was sick, the 
king sent her a present of a beautiful gold 
medal he had caused to be struck for her. 
It had “ For Praiseworthy Deeds'’ engraved 
upon it, and was meant to be worn upon a 
blue ribbon, as a sort of decoration. But a 
better kind of decoration was hers—that ef 
a loving, purified spirit, ready for heaven. 

The sun shone the day she was buried, and 
a vast crowd of persons gathered to see the 
fhneral go by. The poor and the aged were 
there; lame people on sticks and crutches; 
little children, crying bitterly; all the host 
of those she had loved and helped. Scarcely 
an eye was dry. They heaped flowers upon 
the grave, and left her there to rest; but her 
name is cherished in Stockholm to this day, 
and always will be. 

The queen erected to her memory what 
Miss Bremer calls “a loving monument,” in 
the shape of a fund, known as “Lotten 
Vennberg’s Fund for the Needy.” This sum 
of money, to which the queen and many 
others subscribed, is kept at interest, and 
the income is used to help along all the good 
works Lotten was Interested in, such as the 
Children’s Hospital and the Home for the 
Sick. Poor and respectable families who 
have fkllen into want, are also aided by it. 
80, just as long as there are poverty and sick¬ 
ness in Stockholm, so long the name of this 
kind and merciful woman will be remembered, 
which will be forever, for you know who said, 
“ The poor ye have always with you.” 

Don’t think it too sad an ending to the 
story, that Lotten should die. A beautiful 
death is the fit end to such beautiful living, 
and the life beyond is most beautiful of all. 

Still, to comfort one or two sad faces in 
my . party, I will mention that all of my 
“Girls” are not dead. Some are living in 
Stockholm to this day.* And as Jimmy is 
swallowing long yawns, and Baby May says 
she is “ real tired,” I think we had better 
go to the inn and take a good night’s sleep 
before seeing anything more. 

Isn’t it a clean, tidy place, with its shining 
furniture, and sand-covered floor all swept 
with the broom into patterns ? The hearth 
is chalked all over with shapes of stars and 
crosses, and a little clock is ticking in the 
corner. 

Here, waiter, fetch supper, right away. 
We will have pancakes and bilberry jam; 
and tell the chambermaid to have beds made 
ready at once for all these sleepy boys and 
girls. Good night, dear children. 
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RIGHT. 

BY LUELU CLARK. 

Never be a coward 
In the cause of right; 

Be a valiant soldier 
In the world’s good fight. 

In the fight with meanness 
With the giant Wrong, 

For God, for right, for justice. 
Battle hard and long. 

Let the truth be dearer 
To your heart of heart, 

Than the richest prizes 
Of the mint or mart. 

Let the right be stronger 
To control your hand, 

Than all the gifts of honor 
At the world’s command. 

Let the call of justice 
And of sacred truth. 

Nerve your arm of valor, 

Fire your heart of youth. 

In each day’s endeavor. 

By the world unknown, 

Prove yourself a hero, 

God will see alone. 

God, who loves well doing, 
And rewardeth all 

Who, with dauntless spirit. 
Answer to His call. 


HOW STATUES ARE MADE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


To Tom, Dick, and Harry, and those “sad 
romps,” their sisters: 

Do you know that I believe in mud pies ? 
It is a dreadful thing to say, and I suppose 
all the washerwomen in the country would 
snatch their clothes sticks and rush out of 
their steamy kitchens in pursuit of me, if 
they knew it! but they don’t read The Cor¬ 
poral, poor things, and of course you’ll 
never tell. I’m afraid your mothers won’t 
thank me for it, either, and I prize their 
good opinion above rubies; but this is an 
age of “ convictions,” “ reforms,” and such 
like, and I’ve made up my mind to stand up 
for mud pies, let what will come of it. 

(By the way, let me tell you a secret. I 
mean, some time, to have a private confab 
with those nice mothers of yours, about this 
matter of your plays, and to spread out 
before them my “theory”—you know it 
isn’t fashionable to be without one, nowa¬ 
days—that these same plays are something 
out of which more might be made.) 

Now I’ll explain to you why I believe in 
the pies, the “recipe” for which is hidden 


away in your wise young brains, and which 
are “done brown” in the sun’s matchless 
bake oven; and why I wish that in your 
woodshed or back yard, there was a heap of 
clay, and that you were each tied up in a 
tow apron and given “the freedom of the 
place.” It is because I believe in statuary 
and in sculptors; because I think this whit¬ 
tling Yankee nation might carve a great 
name for itself In art. 

Last winter, when I was in Italy, I went 
to many studios. I saw' Hiram Powers’ 
“Fisher Boy” listening to the song of a 
shell, and Harriet Hosmer’s dear, little 
“Puck” sitting on a mushroom, without 
even bending its soft stalk, and watched 
these sculptors, of whom America is justly 
proud, as their magic touch changed lumps 
of clay to forms of grace and beauty. And 
while watching, my thoughts flew home¬ 
ward, over the sea, to you, young gentlemen, 
and to the bright-eyed girls who share your 
plays, and I wondered if among you there 
were not many a Hiram Powers and Harriet 
Hosmer? many who might graduate from 
mud pies into a course of drawing, from that 
to a school of design, and so on, until your 
hands could mold what your lively fancies 
might suggest ? To tell the truth, I was the 
more absorbed in this idea because I have 
been accustomed to the modest belief that I 
might have been a sculptor (or sculptress, if 
that suits anybody better,) myself! But you 
see the trouble was that my course of study 
ended with the a b c of the plastic art—that 
is, with those same pics. And yet that’s not 
quite fair; that’s not paying a just tribute 
to the memory of the “ Forest Home Acade¬ 
my of Fine Arts,” over which, at the age of 
thirteen, I was privileged to preside, and 
where I read my first and last “ Inaugural” 
(to an audience composed of mother and 
Mary and our dog Fido.) No indeed, for I 
proceeded from pies to the higher art of 
molding candlesticks in clay, and then a 
whole “set of dishes” for our playhouse, 
and then, passing from the useful to the fine 
arts, had modeled a head of that same Fido, 
which certainly struck me as a miracle of 
skill and genius, and of which he showed his 
admiration with a heartiness that unhappily 
belongs to dogs alone. But now “ circum¬ 
stances stepped In ’’—this time on tw o legs 
—and dragged me from my heap of clay to 
the dead level of making a “ sampler,” and 
going to school. May the same 8lr “ Circum¬ 
stances” (the most meddlesome personage 
I ever met) deal more kindly with you ! 

I am not fatalist enough to believe that if 
we have a Hiram Powers among us, he will 
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be 6urc to show himself. It is for us to help, 
and not to hinder, the day of his appearing. 

Let me proceed to some account of how 
statues are made—that is, as far as they are 
“made” at all; for even a child knows that 
what is best in them is as uncatchable as 
sunshine, and as unmakable as a June sky. 
Let me take you to Carrara, a # pretty town 
not far from Florence, Italy, whose encir¬ 
cling hills are solid marble. As I w'rite, a 
fragment, that I picked up there, lies on my 
table. If I should offer it to you, I am sure 
you would break your teeth on it, supposing 
it a lump of sugar, it is so white and glisten¬ 
ing. These hills are scooped like a half-used 
bag of flour, for so many centuries have men 
been blasting and prying out their marble. 
It looks strange to see a thing so precious in 
our eyes, so freely used. Even little, one- 
story houses, have marble fronts; the streets 
are paved with it; and the hitching posts 
shine like our mantel pieces. Some day 
you’ll go to Italy; at least I advise you to 
intend and expect it, for that will increase 
your chances more than you are yet wise 
enough to see. And when you do go, don’t 
fail to visit beautiful Carrara. The town is 
full of studios and sculptors, and has an 
Academy of Fine Arts, where many a famous 
artist has gone to school. 

There was one young Italian whom I liked 
best of all I saw, because he was the most 
talented of all, and because he told me he 
was a republican. You know that is a very 
winning word to American ears, and it grows 
dearer when one hears it in some far-off land. 
This young man had been invited by the 
lovely Princess Margucrita, who will some 
day be Queen of United Italy, and who is as 
good as she is handsome, to make her por¬ 
trait bust. He had visited her palace and 
begun his work, and she bad given him her 
photograph, from which and from memory 
be was going to finish it. He had a lump of 
clay on a sort of 6helf before him, which 
with his hands he had modeled to the size 
and form he wished, using, also, a small 
scraper of w ood and another of ivory, for 
the more delicate touches. This bad been 
the patient work of w'eeks and months. It 
was curious to see hair and eyes, delicate 
lace and costly Jewels, all done in clay; but 
so perfect was the work, that if it could only 
last, the sculptor’s choice would be to keep 
it always thus, just as his fingers left it. 
But after a while, you know, clay crumbles 
and falls to pieces. So what is to be done 
for “ rare, pale Margaret ?” 

Well, when the clay bust is perfectly hard 
and dry, it will be carefully covered with a 


sort of dough made of plaster of Paris and 
water, which will be pressed into every little 
line and crevice on its surface. When this 
dries, it is gently sliced open, as you would 
split an English walnut. The clay inside of 
it, which corresponds to the kernel of the 
nut, is picked out, and there, you see, is & 
perfect mold of the bust, in two halves. 
These halves are now fitted nicely together, 
and a liquid is poured in, which, being com¬ 
posed of water with plaster stirred into it, 
soon hardens into a smooth, white substance, 
and receives from the mold in which it lies, 
every line and curve that the mold took from 
the clay bust. So now we have a “ plaster 
cast,” as it is called, and dozens of which 
you have seen carried about on a huge tray 
upon the head of some wandering Italian, 
for sale. 

The next time you see this familiar sight, 
Just try to explain to the little boy w alking 
beside you, how the pretty casts are made. 

Weil, here is our Princess Marguerita in 
plaster. Her condition is certainly much 
improved, for she will last perhaps a century 
in this form. But what is a hundred years 
for a statue’s life? Why, away in Egypt, I 
have seen many that were four thousand 
years old, and were smooth and glistening 
yet, only the poor things had invariably lost 
their noses! Besides, w r e must have some 
material more beautiful than plaster, and 
which will not be at the mercy of every blun¬ 
derer that passes. Leave the princess as she 
is, and the tragedy of her destruction is fore¬ 
told in these two words, 44 crack! smash !’* 

One more transformation is necessary. Our 
young republican must get his statue into the 
safe shelter of Carrara marble, the finest and 
purest that can be found. Now how do you 
“guess” this Is to be accomplished? Yan¬ 
kees that you are, you couldn’t tell till your 
young heads were gray. This last process is 
not, indeed, easy to explain ; but I will do 
my best, and you must do your best to un¬ 
derstand, and just remember that every such 
effort 44 stretches” your mind, as gymnastics 
do your muscles; and I don’t know what bet¬ 
ter thing can happen to any of us, than to 
get our'minds stretched. First, the sculptor 
chooses a block of marble as perfect as he 
can find, without blue streaks or yellow 
spots. He pays a round price for this, you 
may be sure. Mozier, one of our best sculp¬ 
tors at Rome, showed ine a block about as 
long and wide as your fourteen-year-old 
brother, for which he gave $500 at Carrara. 
Then he looks about for one of these hand¬ 
some young fellows that abound here, with 
clothes all powdered over with marble dust, 
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and paper caps on their heads—one who 
hasn’t talent enough v be a sculptor, but 
has good, sturdy arr and knows how to 
handle the mallet an chisel, and him he sets 
at work. Our genius, who went to visit the 
princess and modeled her bust in clay, has 
no idea of spending his valuable time chip¬ 
ping away at this stubborn block of marble. 
He wants to work up the statue of some 
other princess, or to shape some of the lovely 
fancies that throng upon his brain. 

Let’s watch his strong-armed substitute. 
He has a sort of wooden post, a little taller 
than the plaster cast, with a broad foot to 
make it stand securely, and ever so many 
pieces of wood attached to it, like the arms 
of a sign post, only in such a way that they 
will slide up and down, atad can be fastened 
at any bight he pleases. These arms are 
made to open and shut, like old-fashioned 
clothes bars, and Inches and parts of an inch 
are marked upon them with great care. He 
draws a square upon the floor around the 
plaster cast,' and another of the same size 
around the block of marble. Now he takes 
the machine with the sliding arms, which we 
will call a gauge, sets it down before the cast, 
just even with the line he drew, shuts its 
arms till they touch the shoulders on each 
side, and fastens them firmly, that they may 
keep just that measurement. Then he sets 
the gauge before his block of marble and 
chips away at it, taking oflf bit after bit, 
until, when the gauge sits on the line before 
the marble, these arms shall just touch its 
two sides. Thus he gets the exact width of 
the statue. In the same way he marks the 
width of the head, and so on of every meas¬ 
urement, even th£ smallest, so that there can 
be no mistake, and at last the marble is an 
exact copy of the plaster, as that was of the 
clay. 

That was a beautiful comparison of Haw¬ 
thorne, in which he said the clay represents 
life; the plaster, death; the marble, resur¬ 
rection. 

This last process is very slow, years often 
being spent in getting the measurements, 
“rough hewing” the statue, and finally 
smoothing and polishing it, until labor can 
add nothing to its perfection. 

Persons who know little of art are very 
likely to be more impressed by the “ mar¬ 
velous button holes,” “ wonderful shoe 
strings,” and “astonishing jewelry” of a 
fine statue, than by the idea that it embodies, 
and their admiration of the sculptor would 
be much less, if they knew that these details 
were worked out by men whom he employs 
at so much a day. 


It is very droll to watch these men pound 
ing away at an unfinished statue, blocking it 
out, as one might say. I have seen a poor 
Venus lying like a log under the ax, and 
such a shower of marble chips filling the air 
around her as to make the illusion painfully 
complete. At one stage of their progress 
statues are covered all over with dots, made 
by penciled measurements on little bumps 
as large as the end of your finger, where the 
marble has not been chiseled down, but left 
as a guide from point to point. I remember 
seeing, in the Mu*co di Laterano, at Rome, 
these same conical spots on a statue left un¬ 
finished by some forgotten artist, as long ago 
as when our Saviour was on earth, showing 
that the same method was then employed. 

The funniest thing that I have seen in 
statue making is the bronze foundry at Mu¬ 
nich ; a famous place, of which one should 
not lightly speak. From it have come all 
our gigantic American illustrations of the 
plastic art, from Rodger’s big “door,” at 
Washington, to Harriet Hosmcr’s big “Tom 
Benton,” at St. Louis. There I saw dear 
President Lincoln packed in clay, his lengthy 
legs being cast separately ; his big, awkward 
“cravat” having a mold ail to Itself, filled 
to the brim with liquid bronze; the “ Eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation,” and the hand that 
held it, in another. Rodger’s two great 
monuments in memory of the war, one 
ordered by Michigan, the other by Rhode 
Island, were being cast, in separate sections. 
There was a splendid “ Boy in Blue,” (only 
he was in bronze,) who had suffered amputa¬ 
tion at the w aist from those cruel foundry- 
men, and such a scraping and combing down 
as he was getting from their rasps, files, and 
other unmusical instruments, was pitiful to 
see, and unendurable to hear. There stood 
a brave sailor, with broad collar and wide 
trousers, whose arms were “ in pack,” close 
by, and whose honest eyes were being pol¬ 
ished off with sand paper; while, not far 
oflf, a tremendous figure of “ America Tri¬ 
umphant,” was lying in a sand pit, while a 
burly workman was arranging her luxuriant 
tresses with a chisel and file. 

I hope one thing I saw at this foundry was 
not prophetic of the manner in which you 
lively young Americans will receive my talk 
about “How Statues are made.” Three 
times a gentleman within earshot of me 
explained the process of casting in bronze 
to the lady on his arm; three times she 
looked stupid and he vexed, and they walked 
off, as discontented a pair as “Johnnie 
Sands” and “Betty Hague,” of poetic 
memory. 
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APRIL. 

BTL.D. NICHOM. 

Now melts the snow upon the hills, 
Unnumbered foaming, sparkling rills 
Come singing, tumbling down. 

Thro’ balmy days and sudden shoprers 
We’ll Bearch the woods for early flowers, 
’Neath last year’s leaves so brown. 

Oh! blissful hours of coming spring, 

• After rude winter’s frown! 


SPRING’S 8YMPHONY. 

BY AUSTIN Q. HAGERMAN. 

ylowly fades the year’s long night, as northward 
winds the sun; 

Slowly breaks the year’s fair mom, Spring’s glad 
song is begun. 

Listen to the quick, harsh cawing of the sleek, 
black crow, 

Peeking food upon the hills and in the meadows 

' low. 

Hearken tot Wb “honk” of wild geese, swiftly 
flying forth, 

A wedge-shaped fleet the thin air cleaving toward 
the silent north. 

Hear the cheery robin, singing where bright 
buds abound, 

finding notes in pretty tangles of delicious 
sound. 

Hearken to the rain drops dripping during April 
showers. 

Brightening the fair, sweet faces of the firstborn 
flowers. 

Hear the softly-waning patter as the low clouds 
pass; 

Look, and see the sunbeams hunting gems among 
the grass. 

Listen to the brooklet’s babble, as it seeks the 
main. 

Laughing that its form is growing plethoric with 
rain. 

listen to the lowing cattle hastening to the mead. 

Where, upon the sweet, new grass they eagerly 
will feed. 

Hearken to the plowman’s whistle, as he rives 
the sod. 

Dreaming of the coming harvest, promised him 
of God. 

Hark, to Nature’s full-voiced anthem, strange yet 
sweet accord. 

All the earth is gladly giving praises to the 
Lord? 

Now. O heart, hast thou no strain to swell this 
Minstrelsy? 

Lift thy voice in loftier praise and crown Spring’s 
Symphony. 


HAL REED’S NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 

BY HUB. B. B. PBBNTISS. 

«I say Bob Jones, are you going to make 
Calls on Monday ?” cried John Sampson. 

“ Of course I am. Me and Aldrich are go¬ 
ing to hire a carriage and make ever so 
many.” 

This announcement was received with 
mingled shouts of amusement and derision. 

44 1 suppose your carriage is a wheelbar¬ 
row !” cried one boy. 

44 And I suppose yours is a pumpkin,” re¬ 
torted Aldrich. 

44 1 made twenty-five calls, last year,” pur¬ 
sued Bob Jones. “ And this year I’ve got a 
list of fifty.” 

8 o the talk went on as the boys of Mr. 
Hammond’s school gathered around the 
stove at recess, as the year 1870 was drawing 
to a close. It may not be known to all our 
young readers, that it is a time-honored cus¬ 
tom in the city of New York, for ladies to 
put on their best bibs and tuckers on New 
Year’s day, and receive visits from the gen¬ 
tlemen of their acquaintance, and that some 
boys join in the fun. 

44 1 should think yon would be afraid to 
go,” said a timid little voice. 

“Afraid? What of? That somebody 
would eat us up ? Why, there’s no danger 
of that. They’ll be too busy eating boned 
turkey and pickled oysters, and drinking 
wine.” 

This speech proceeded .rom one of the 
elder boys, Hal’s admiration and terror, 
George Collins. 

“ They won’t get any wine at our house,” 
said Aldrich. “ My father can afford to buy 
wine by the hogshead, but he says he shan’t 
do it. And my mother says it’s a sin and a 
shame to tempt us young men to drink.” 

44 Us young men ! If that isn’t a good one l” 
exclaimed Collins. “Puss feels his boots, 
doesn’t he ?” 

“ And his carriage,” suggested Bob. 

An angry discussion would have followed, 
but the bell rang, and the exercises of school 
were resumed. 

That evening, little Hal Heed, whose head 
was already full of the subject, sat and 
listened to his elder brothers, as they 
laughed and joked over their lists, till he 
began to wish he could make calls, too, and 
taking out his pencil he began to write on 
the fly leaf of his French reader. 

44 Hallo, Hal, what are you about, young¬ 
ster ?” exclaimed his brother, suddenly. 

44 I’m making out my list,” returned Hal. 
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“ Well, I hope you’ll let mother know her 
baby’s going out.” 

‘‘I am not a baby, and besides, mamma 
said I might go. Only she advises me to go 
with one of you.” 

44 Pshaw, you can’t go with me; you would 
run your leg6 offquoth our eldest. 

“ I couldn’t think of your tugging round 
with me, either,” pronounced another. 

‘‘Iam afraid to go alone.” 

A laugh was the only answer, as the elder 
brothers went on with their lists. 

Hal’s heart swelled with pain, of which 
they had not the least idea. They were not 
unkind young men, these big brothers of 
his, but they looked upon him as little more 
than a baby, created for their amusemeift, 
and to be the butt of their practical jokes. 
He was a delicate, sensitive little fellow, who 
had come into the family long after boys 
and girls had done coming there, and had, 
naturally, been his mother’s pet and com¬ 
panion. The idea of “ Nancy’s ” making 
New Year’s calls! For by this name they 
thoughtlessly called him, when they wanted 
to bring a blush to his cheek and a tear to 
his eye, while either of them would have 
knocked down any other boy who undertook 
to torment him. 

“ I am glad you are going to make a few 
calls, Hal,” said his mother, when he showed 
her his list. “It will be a manly effort to 
conquer your shyness, and we always get 
our reward when we try to improve.” 

“ But Dick and Fred say I am a baby.” 

“ Yes, I know. But the best way to cure 
them of that trick is to act like a courageous 
boy. Somebody has said, that he who has 
not where to lay his head, often suffers less 
than he who does not know where to put 
his hands ! Now before that awkward age 
conies to you, I’d like you to begin to go 
about among people whose manners are re¬ 
fined, and whose hearts kind, and who will 
receive your little visits in such a way as to 
relieve your embarrassment.” 

“ But what shall I say ?” 

“ 0, you needn’t say much. You can 
wish everybody a Happy New Year; then 
theyTl ask you how much you’ve skated 
this winter, where you go to school, and 
what you study. By that time you should 
take yourself off. Don’t get up and say ‘ I 
guess I must go now,* but in the midst of a 
sentence shake hands and bow yourself out.” 

“In the midst of what they’re saying to 
1110 ?” 

** O no ; in the midst of one of your own 
speeches. For instance, while you’re say¬ 
ing 4 yes, 1 study French, and German, and 


Latin, this year,’ take leave; It will be as 
easy as possible.” 

So it seemed, while the kind voice of his 
mother assured him that it would be, and 
Hal went to bed full of his schemes. The 
first day of 1871, as everybody know s, fell 
on Sunday, but on Monday its ceremonies 
and festivities were in full force. Flowers, 
and fruit, and game, and all sorts of good 
things flew into people’s houses; gentlemen 
arrayed themselves in their best style, and 
ladies adorned themselves in silk, in satin, 
in muslin, in pearls, in diamonds, and sat in 
state. Hal started for his first call at twelve 
o’clock, assuring his mother that he should 
be home by two. She was not receiving 
calls herself, so she brushed his hair and tied 
his bow with her own hands. 

“ Beautiful little fellow*,” she said to her¬ 
self, “ but too sensitive, too shy. I hope 
he’ll get through without much discomfort.” 
And then she went to sit by Hal’s papa, w ho 
was shut up with a lame foot, and tried to 
make the long day seem short to him. 

“ I’ll go to the worst place first, and have 
it over with,” thought Hal. *“ Mrs. Joy lias 
got at least a dozen big girls, ladies, I sup¬ 
pose I ought to say, and it’s perfectly dread¬ 
ful to have so many stare at you at once.” 

He rang the bell, gave his name to the 
servant, who asked for it, and was an¬ 
nounced, in a loud voice as “ Master Reed !” 

He felt himself enter, on two shaking legs, 
a brilliantly lighted parlor, (some New 
Yorkers prefer the glare of gas to the pure 
light of day), and standing before a perfect 
flower bed of gay, laughing girl6. 

“ Don’t expect anything sensible from me. 
General Armstrong,” one of them was say¬ 
ing. “ I hung up my soul on the nail from 
which I took my dress when I prepared my¬ 
self for the day, and there it will have to 
stay, poor thing, till midnight. I can talk 
of the weather, however, just as well with¬ 
out as with it, and of the state of the streets, 
whether wet or dry. Ah ! here’s my little 
friend, Hal Reed ! How d’ye do, my dear ? 
Mother?” 

And she looked at her mother, ns much as 
to 6ay, “Do take the child off my hands, 
General Armstrong is admiring me so.” 

“ Mother ” took pity on her daughter and 
patronized Hal, and then in a few* minutes, 
as visitors thronged in, forgot him. Now 
was the time for him to slip out, but how 
was he to go ? She hadn’t asked him if he 
were studying French, and German, and 
Latin, and his mother had told him to take 
leave in the midst of his. reply to that sen¬ 
tence. Some of the guests swept out to the 
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dining room, where a table was spread with 
every conceivable and every inconceivable 
good thing, and he was swept there with 
them, and helped to whatever he chose. 
Then he was swept back by the tide, but 
not into the street; then he didn’t dare to 
go till he had taken leave, and leave he 
didn’t dare to take. There was a lull in the 
rush of visitors, and he sat down upon a 
sofa hoping that now his chance for beating 
a retreat would come. Mrs. Joy patronized 
him again. Miss Joy asked him ahout the 
skating, Miss Eliza joked him about his new 
coat, Miss Juliet asked why he didn’t come 
with one of his brothers. 

“ You had better ask him why he does not 
go,” whispered one. “ A nice little fellow, 
but rather a bore just now.” 

In desperation he let himself be swept to 
the dining room again, but that proved a 
dreary place, since he was no longer hun¬ 
gry, and the waiter regarded him with mild 
surprise. And now he is back in the parlor, 
again, and is squeezing himself into the 
smallest possible place on the sofa. Mrs. 
Joy begins to feel for him, and asks him 
where he goes to school, but before he has 
time to answer, other guests arrive, and he 
^forgotten. One hour passed, two, three, 
four; he had eaten till he could contain no 
more and never wished to eat again; he was 
hot and cold, and red and white ; he fancied 
that everybody knew how long he had been 
there, and was thinking him a fool. Tears 
were standing in his blue eyes when Miss 
Amanda Joy made a desperate effort to get 
rid of him. 

“ You are not making many calls to-day, 
are you, dear ?” quoth she. 

“No, not many,” returned Hal, and tried 
to look at ease and to keep back those 
tears. O, if somebody would only throw 
him out of the window! 

Miss Amanda left him in despair, and Miss 
Charlotte came to the rescue. 

“ I see your papa, or some kind friend has 
given you a watch for a holiday gift,” she 
said, in her sweetest voice. “ Does it keep 
good time P* 

“I guess it does,” stammered the poor 
boy, taking it from his pocket. 

“Four o’clock, and going on toward 
five!” was what it said to him, as he looked 
it in the face. 

“I never shall go! I shall stay always! 
was his wretched thought. “O, how do 
the other people get away ? I’ll listen.” 

“ Good morning, Miss Joy. I’ve had a 
delightful visit. I shall live upon it till next 
year.” 


“I couldn’t say that, for I’ve had a 
dreadful time,” thought Hal. 

“ Good morning, ladies. One is tempted, 
in seeing you, to wish New Year’s Day 
might last forever.” 

‘‘It has lasted forever,” said Hal. “O, 
if I ever get home, I’ll never go anywhere 
again, as long as I live.” 

“ Well, Nancy, how many calls have you 
made?” cried a familiar voice close to his 
ear. 

“ O, Dick, is that you!” whispered an 
abject little figure, in joyful relief. “I’ve 
only made one call, and that’s here. I’ve 
been here ever since a little after twelve. 
How shall I take leave? Do get me out 
somehow ?” 

Dick did get him out “somehow.” He 
took the unfortunate child by the shoulders, 
marched him from the room, and forth into 
the street, and returned to the presence of 
the Misses Joy, looking like a man who had 
been saying wicked words, which, however, 
it is not to be supposed he did. 

Poor Hal made his way home as fast as 
his young legs could carry him, rushed up 
stairs to his mother, and threw himself, 
crying, into her arms. 

“0, I’ve had an awful time, mamma,” 
he replied to her anxious questions. “Awful! 
I’ve been at Mrs. Joy’s all this time !” 

“Why, Hal, have you lost your senses?” 
she exclaimed. 

“I’ve either lost them, or else never had 
any. Mamma, can’t we move out of town, 
or something? For I’m sure I don’t want 
Mrs. Joy to see me any more, and I never 
want to see her again as long as I live.” 

“Don’t cry so, but tell me all about it, 
poor child.” 

“O, it’s too dreadful to tell! I’ve been 
there all this time, and whenever the people 
went out to take refreshments, I went, and 
I shan’t ever want anything to eat again— 
never!” 

“ But I don’t understand why you staid so 
long. And what could have possessed you 
to eat so much ?” 

“Why, mamma, you said people would 
ask me if I studied Latin, and French, and 
German, this year, and while I was saying 
yes, I must jump ut> and take leave. And 
nobody asked me that, and I couldn’t go, 
and couldn’t. And I thought I must go to 
the table whenever the others did.” 

“ You poor child!” said his mother, 
hardly able to keep from laughing. “ But 
never mind. Mrs. Joy and the young ladies 
know' that you are a shy little boy, and will 
overlook your mistakes, and very soon forget 
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all about you. And another time I will see 
that you go with one of your brothers.” 

“O, I never shall dare to make calls 
again. I never want to go anywhere or see 
anybody again.” 

“On the contrary, if I were you, I would 
make another effort to conquer this shyness. 
Suppose you run over to see Mrs. Green by 
and by, when you get rested. She under¬ 
stands little boy6, and will make it easy for 
you.” 

This little appeal to Hal's self-respect did 
more for him than any condolence could 
have done. Mamma did not think him a 
fool, if other people did. After an hour or 
two of rest, his hair was brushed and his 
bow tied to perfection, and be actually 
started on a fresh expedition. Mrs. Green 
received him with great cordiality, told him 
amusing little incidents of the day, and 
wound up by asking if he studied Latin, 
French and German this year, as he did last. 
He bowed himself out while replying to this 
question, and went home a happy boy. He 
never knew what a ludicrous account of his 
adventures had preceded his visit, nor how, 
in writing it, his mother had asked her 
friend, Mrs. Green, to help her timid boy to 
take leave. 

As to the Misses Joy, they amused and 
mystified all their friends, that evening, by 
declaring that a very handsome young gentle¬ 
man had been so fascinated by their charms, 
as to spend five hours gazing at them. 

AN OLD WOMAN’S DREAM. 

BY B. R. K. 

I am sitting to-night in the shadows. 
Thinking of days that are gone. 

Till I’m back again thro’ the dim, old years. 
When the magic spell was on. 

’Tis the bright, sunny hour of childhood, 

I care not for work or book, 

For the glimpses I have of the future. 

Wear a dim and misty look. 

Now and then I can catch, thro 1 the gllntings. 
The smiles of the coming years. 

For the fancies which flit before me 
Are never of sorrow or tears. 

And I think of my childhood’s sunrise, 

Whh its tiny waves of gold, 

That will widen and deepen in brightness 
As my face grows wrinkled and old. 

I wonder if when I am wiser 
I shall cherish the days of yore? 

Shall I turn to their story with gladness, 
And dwell on it o’er and o’er? 

Now, the dreams of the past are all vanished. 
And the autumn days are nigh, 

Still I watch for the glory and brightness 
Of my childhood's sunset sky. 


ACROSS THE GULP OF MEXICO, 
AND UP THE RIO GRANDE. 

BY A. B. H. 

A steamship sailed across the Gulf, from 
New Orleans to Mexico. It was in the balmy 
autumn days of November, when the air was 
soft f and the sun shone bright in the southern 
country, though it was cheerless and cold in 
the north. A lady, who loves children, came 
from Chicago, and was a passenger in the 
ship. She saw many strange sights, and heard 
many new sounds; and so, at last, she deter¬ 
mined to tell the northern girls and boys, 
something of her great journey. 

As she walked through the sunny streets 
of New Orleans, on her way to the wharr 
where the steamship lay, slic saw hundreds 
of black men, rolling huge cotton bales into 
the great storehouses along the shore ; little 
colored boys were loaded with baskets of 
oranges; flowers bloomed in every garden, 
and tasteful bouquets were offered for sale at 
the corners of the streets; donkeys, driven 
tandem, and harnessed with ropes instead #f 
leather, looked odd to her northern eyes, and 
seeing these strange things, she wished, with 
all her heart, for the companionship of some 
of the little friends she had left behind, that 
they might see them, and enjoy them, too. 

She stepped upon the plank, of which one 
end rested on the wharf, and the other 
end on the deck of the ship, and then, 
stooping a trifle, through a little doorway, 
she found herself in a narrow hall, with many 
doors, leading to state rooms, on each side. 
Then, all at once, she was in a long, narrow 
room, with tables in the center, laid for sup¬ 
per ; and last of all, she was in her own tiny 
state room, resting upon her own bed, which 
hung, like a shelf, against the wall. 

In the morning, when the anchor was lifted, 
and the steamship sailed slowly down the 
Mississippi, the lady went out upon the deck, 
to see the beautiful country lying upon each 
side of the river. The handsome residences 
of the planters, with the tiny, whitewashed 
houses of the colored laborers and their fami¬ 
lies clustered about them, looked quite like 
miniature villages, as there were sometimes 
thirty workmen’s houses on a single planta¬ 
tion. The sugar cane was ripe, just ready 
for grinding, and its delicate, light-green, as 
the sunlight struck it, contrasted beautifully 
with the dark, rich tints of the orange leaves, 
which sheltered the golden fruit hanging 
from the thorny branches. At the tope of 
the banana trees, the heavy, red-browm fruit, 
and the long pods of seeds, seemed just 
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ready to gather. The willows, overhanging 
the banks, dipped gracefully into the flowing 
river, and looking over the prairie, the lady 
saw a plain, brown church, with the humble, 
colored congregation, in Sunday dress, com¬ 
ing out, and gazing at the steamer, ere they 
should quietly walk home. 

Thus, with the soft wind gently sighing; 
with the musical rhythm of the water falling 
from the wheels; with the sun hung low in 
the western sky; the good ship sailed be¬ 
tween Forts Phillips and Jackson, where the 
dear flag was flying, and the guns were still 
planted, as though to guard the way. The 
lady breathed a prayer of thankfulness, while 
she marveled greatly, that it had been possi¬ 
ble ft>r Faragut to pass between! And then, 
as the light died away, entirely, and the sun 
sank away behind the water, the ship sailed 
through the delta, and was fairly launched 
upon the bosom of the gulf. 

For five days and nights of sunshine and of 
storm, did the good ship ride upon the waves. 
In the pleasant days, the lady sat and watched 
the never-tiring gulls, as they circled about, 
uttering their wonderful, shrill cries. She 
loved to see them rock upon the waves when 
it was calm, and she enjoyed their vigorous 
dashes and flights, when the storm was not 
too fierce. Then the great salt billows, 
crowned with surf, came sweeping up, broke 
-against the ship’s side, and receding, were 
overwhelmed by others in their turn. When 
the storm subsided, the porpoises came 
rolling to the surface, and the little flying 
fish sprang up and spread their wings to the 
sunlight, while the lady wished, again, for 
the dear little boys and girls, who would 
have shouted for joy. 

When the fifth day was ended, and the si¬ 
lence of twilight had settled down over land 
and sea, the passengers all went down into 
the hold of the ship, and walked out, across 
a plank, on to the* deck of a small steamer 
that had come to take them up the wonder¬ 
ful Rio Grande. 

When the lady first lay down in her state 
room, she thought she should never sleep, 
for the engine of the little steamer made such 
a puffing and blowing! But she did sleep, 
at lost, and morning found her out on the 
tiny deck, wondering at the narrow, crooked, 
turbid, rapid Rio Grande. On one side lay 
the broad prairies of Texas; on the other, the 
mUmbuu of Mexico! The jackals, built of 
mesquite wood, and thatched with the leaves 
of sugar cane, were such tiny houses, that 
they looked like toys. They were sometimes 
surrounded by a brush fencq^ with an enclo¬ 
sure, in the rear, for branding cattle, and 


were often built in a grove of tall palmetto 
trees, whose lofty, leaf-crowned summits add¬ 
ed much to the pictureequeness of the scene. 
The cacti were numerous; ebony and Span- 
ish-dagger trees abounded; little, dusky, 
half-dressed, Mexican children came running 
to the banks to see the steamer, and their 
black eyes danced, and their white teeth 
gleamed, as they shouted and laughed from 
the shore. Long-horned cattle drank greed¬ 
ily from the lagoons on either side of the 
sinuous stream ; the grass waved in the 
breeze; Mexican eagles, black and white, flew 
over into the freedom of Texas trees and 
marshes; and finally, the little steamer blew 
her whistle, rung her bell, and put into port, 
where the wharf was crowded with dusky 
faces, under broad sombreros. 

But the lady saw many among them who 
knew and loved her; and as the children 
came flocking around her, her heart was glad. 


LAUREL DALE.—A TRUE STORY. 

BY SAMUEL HARRIES DADDOW. 

I shall never forget dear, old Laurel Dale, 
where the happiest days of my childhood 
were passed, and where my father made iron 
for the blacksmiths of the valley, and the 
jolly Dutch formers, whose well-tilled farms 
clustered along the sunny slopes, and beneath 
the broken peaks of the Blue Ridge. 

I loved to hear the ponderous forge ham¬ 
mer pounding the glowing 44 bloom,” and to 
watch the forgemen making Iron. To see 
old Dan’l sprinkle the pulverized Iron ore, 
from the stamping mill, over the hot, char¬ 
coal tires, while the hissing air from the 
44 water bellows ” blew the amber flames 
roaring up the chimney of the forge. 

Beautiful streams of liquid cinder ran like 
golden ribbons out of the fires, quietly and 
sluggishly, down the bank. But lo! see it 
plunge into the stream below. O, then the 
sight was grand. The waters hissed and 
boiled, and the steam rushed* up In j^reat, 
blinding clouds. Then we would often get 
such delightfrilly-fantastic pieces of 44 sea- 
foam glass,” and white, and blue, and green, 
and yellow cinders, which made the prettiest 
playhouse ornaments for Mollie and Gracie. 

I think, however, the grandest sight was 
when old Uncle Dan—Black Dan some folks 
called him, because he was a colored man— 
dragged out the great masses of glowing 
and sparkling iron from his fire, and, with 
his big tongs, lifted the hot bloom on the 
anvil, while Ike would draw the flume gate, 
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and let the pent-up water, rushing and foam¬ 
ing, into the immense forge wheel. 

In a moment the ponderous wheel would 
commence to revolve, and the hammer to 
strike quick and heavy blows on the white- 
hot iron. Great drops of sweat would roll 
dow'n Uncle Dan’s dusky face, as he turned 
the weighty iron mass from side to side and 
from end to end, while the bright sparks flew 
about like show'ers of golden stars, and the 
heat was so intense that I could not venture 
near, and the noise so deafening that scarce 
a word could be heard. 

But soon the clashing of the hammer, and 
the surging of the water wheel would cease, 
and Uncle Dan had his iron cut up into con¬ 
venient sizes to be hammered at leisure into 
wagon tires, plow shares, harrow teeth, nail 
rods, etc. 

I would like to talk a long time about the 
fine times we had in fishing for trout, in the 
deep pool, with its darkling rocks, that lay 
beneath the falls of the forge dam. What 
splendid, speckled beauties we caught under 
the bridge, and in the shadow of the grand, 
old trees in the meadow, where the fish 
found such nice hiding places under the roots 
that saved the shelving banks. 

Indeed, I must hurry on, and tell how ter¬ 
ribly frightened w'e were th^t afternoon when 
Seth and Silas Sturdy had that fearful race 
for their lives, inside the forge wheel, all 
because of 

joe sturdy’s fun. 

After many years of faithful service, the 
old wheel at the foige M gave out,” as Uncle 
Dan said, not because its timbers were 
not sound and strong, but because the water 
of Laurel Creek became, year after year, less 
in volume, as the woodmen and charcoal 
burners cut the forest trees that shaded its 
mountain springs. And now, during a dry 
fall, the old wheel could not be made to 
w ork the great forge hammer. 

But the carpenters had befen preparing to 
build a new' wheel for a long time. A mighty 
oak log formed the main shaft, and many 
great pine trees were cut, to make the new' 
wheel twenty-four feet high, and, my pa 
says, eight feet wide, which w'ould be more 
powerful than the old breast wheel, and yet 
use much less water. 

When the great wheel was set up it looked 
as big as a house, and just as nice, w ith its 
smooth, white boards, without paint or 
polish. Pa gave us liberty, w'hen he was 
there himself, to run around inside. It was 
grand fun, as the great wheel revolved above 
our heads and dipped in the water below' our 
feet. Eight little boys and girls could run 


abreast, by keeping close together, and the 
faster w r e ran the faster we made the wheel 
go round. 

We were delighted with the 6port, and 
would have enjoyed it very often, had we 
not been told never to go into the w heel 
without permission, on account of the dan¬ 
ger; and it was, perhaps, fortunate that our 
instructions w'ere so positive. 

One fine afternoon, before the wheel was 
put to work hammering iron, but after its 
completion, while Silas Sturdy was home 
from school, he formed a party for a picnic 
under the great maples, by the big spring, in 
sight of the forge. 

During a temporary lull in our amuse¬ 
ment, w'hen we w r ere debating what to do 
next, some one suggested the sport of turn¬ 
ing the forge wheel. And, as no one was 
there to prevent it, all the gay party, boys 
and girls, little and big, except myself, were 
soon inside of it, marching in a body with 
its steady, onw'ard motion. 

But, in the excitement, no one noticed 
little Sue Sturdy, who, tired and out of 
breath with trying to keep up with the 
others, sat down to rest. She was instantly 
carried up on the inside of the wheel, but 
soon came rolling down again, nearly under 
the feet of her older sisters. Her cries 
quickly hushed the laughing and excited 
party,who stopped the wheel as soon as they 
could, and all, except Seth and Silas, got out 
to condole with little 8ue, and try to still 
her lamentations. 

THE RACE FOR LIFE. 

Joe Sturdy soon made up his mind that Sue 
was more frightened than hurt; and, in a 
moment of thoughtlessness, he drew down 
the gate and let the water on, for the fun of 
seeing his big brothers “double quick” 
around with the w heel. 

With a shriek of despair and a look of 
terror, Silas sprang forward and braced him¬ 
self for the terrible ordeal. He knew the 
danger, but hoped that some one would soon 
close the gate. 

Seth was dashed to the bottom of the 
wheel, by the unexpected suddenness of the 
start, but being active and strong, he soon 
regained his feet, and joined his brother in 
that awful race for life. 

Poor Joe was paralyzed, and, for a few 
minutes, could neither think nor act. The 
fearful consequences of his rash folly rushed 
upon him with overw helming force, as in be¬ 
wildered excitement, he strove to close the 
gate, and called wildly for help. But the 
girls, in their haste and ignorance, only de¬ 
tached the handle—a temporary pole—from 
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the end of the gate lever, and all seemed 
lost. No one could replace it, and, for the 
moment, the poor boys were left to their 
fate. 

Silas Sturdy’s affianced bride, pretty Callie 
Waters, beheld, with white lips and stony 
eyes, her noble lover struggling manfully for 
life. For a moment her blood seemed turned 
to ice, and even hope was giving place to 
despair; but, suddenly falling on her knees, 
with clasped hands and tearful, beseeching 
eyes, she prayed for help with agonizing 
earnestness. 

In the meantime, the two young men were 
taxed to their utmost to keep on their feet, 
and follow the swift motion of the flying 
wheel. They could not spring out. The 
great arms were too numerous, and passed 
too swiftly, to allow any opportunity of 
escape. ' 

The water rushed foriously on the whirling 
wheel; faster and faster it seemed to re¬ 
volve, to the terrified gaze of the young 
men's sisters, who stood like statues, chilled, 
as it were, to stone, by the terrible scene. 

AUNT JANE CALLS FOR HRLP. 

During all this excitement, which might 
have occupied two or three minutes, I stood 
looking on, as much terrified as the rest, but 
at length I thought of running for some 
one to stop the wheel, and started off at (tall 
speed for home. 

A glance at the wheel, as I left, made me 
shudder, and lent wings to my feet. 8eth 
and Silas conld scarcely keep on their legs 
by the utmost exertion. If they once missed 
their footing, or lost their presence of mind, 
nothing less than a fearful death seemed to 
await them. They would be carried up to 
the top of the wheel, and dashed down again 
to the bottom, with every revolution ; or, if 
caught between the arms and the frame, they 
would be instantly crushed to pieces. 

“ O, Aunt Jane! the wheel’s going, and 
they’ll all be killed,” was all I had breath to 
say to my aunt, who was the first one I met. 

But this was enough; in a moment the old 
lady was going over the hill, the nearest 
way to the forge, with the speed of a deer. 
On its top, overlooking the forge, she caught 
a glimpse of the wheel, and saw Silas fall 
from the top, apparently dead. 

8 he stopped suddenly. The terrible situa¬ 
tion was too clear to her mind, and she knew 
it would be impossibldtfor her to help by 
going farther, though she did not know but 
some of her own children might be inside 
of the wheel. But, raising her voice to its 
highest pitch, she cried for help with all her 
might. 


UNCLE DAN TO THE RESCUE. 

Standing on the highest ground in the 
vale, she continued to yell with all her 
strength, glancing in every direction for the 
help she expected. In a few moments she 
saw Uncle Dan open his cabin door and put 
out his wooly head to listen. The old man 
was not slow to rush to her assistance; with¬ 
out hat or shoes he jumped the fences, and, 
in a few minutes, passed by Aunt Jane on 
his way to the forge. 

She had told him, in short, sharp senten¬ 
ces, as he ran toward her, the nature of the 
trouble, and he soon saw, himself, the water 
rushing over the wheel. He did not stop to 
think. He saw, at a glance, that the handle 
which regulated the gate was gone, and he 
knew it would be useless to attempt to stop 
the water in the ordinary way. But his wits 
did not leave him. He caught up a large 
stone, and made his way carefully, but 
rapidly, along the top of the flume, stepping 
from beam to beam, over the deep and rush¬ 
ing water, as nimbly as a boy of sixteen, 
rather than a man of sixty. 

The moment he reached the end of the 
flume, over the wheel, he sprang on the 
gate, and pounded it down with the big stone 
he carried. The opening through which the 
water poured was gradually closed. In a 
few seconds the speed of the wheel was 
checked,and Silas, who had not fallen to the 
bottom, as Aunt Jane supposed, but had 
clutched one of the arms with the energy of 
despair, and thus revolved with the wheel, 
now crawled out, more dead than alive. 

In the mean time, Seth had fallen ex¬ 
hausted, but Callie Waters immediately 
sprang into the wheel, notwithstanding the 
danger, as it still slowly moved round, to 
keep him from rolling between the arms and 
the frame. 

• It was a heroic act, and required all her 
activity and presence of mind to keep her¬ 
self from falling, and Seth from being 
crushed. 

all’s well that ends well. 

By this time I had returned with pa and 
ma, who had Silas immediately carried to 
the big spring, where they sprinkled his face 
with cold water, as he lay in a swoon, with 
his head on Callie’s lap. He soon recovered, 
and felt thankful, happy, and comparatively 
easy, notwithstanding his bruised and tired 
limbs ; while Calllc’s sweet sympathy made 
the moments delicious, and the life which he 
had despaired of again delightful. 

Uncle Dan had succeeded in stopping the 
wheel a moment before our arrival, and Seth 
had been taken out by Callie and his sisters, 
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and was left in their care. He was not seri¬ 
ously hurt, but thoroughly exhausted, hav¬ 
ing run for nearly fifteen minutes, with all 
his energies taxed to their utmost endurance, 
his mind, and heart, and soul joining iu the 
maddening effort to escape destruction. 

When Silas and the party entered the wheel, 
at first, I felt it very hard indeed to obey my 
father. I thought they had delightful fun, 
and deemed myself an unfortunate little boy 
in being excluded from the best part of the 
amusement. The girls called me frequently, 
and said 1 was a coward, and was afraid to 
get into the wheel. 

But I could not disobey, and was about to 
go home, with a heavy heart, when Joe 
8turdy raised the gate. 

O, how glad I was then that the tempta¬ 
tion had been resisted. Joe was laid in bed 
with delirious fever, and for a long time it 
was doubtful whether or not he would re¬ 
cover his scattered senses, or be of sound 
mind. He was a changed boy, and never 
more indulged in foolish pranks to have a 
little fun! 


ART AMUSEMENTS. 


BY MARTHA POWELL DAVIS. 

Number Four. 

The children came, this bright afternoon, 
in full glee, displaying many evidences of 
success. They had acquired considerable 
proficiency in putting on the scarlet hues of 
ripeness, and some of their fruits looked very 
natural. A few of the class, however, had 
run into the too common error of imitating 
only the brilliant colors of certain fruits, 
leaving out all imperfections and blemishes. 

Aunt Phebe took occasion to impress on 
their minds how necessary it is for the artist 
to follow nature in her varied freaks and side 
issues; how much of genuine naturalness 
may be given by imitating a decayed or 
worm-oaten spot. For this purpose you 
need somber colors — umber, usually, for 
decay, and umber shaded with black, for 
darker blemishes. 

The place of decay will be indicated by a 
flattened or indented mark on the fruit, if 
the mold has been taken over specimens 
containing such spots, which is often quite 
desirable. 

Beginners should avoid stiffness and affect¬ 
ed precision. Auntie had often produced a 
pleasing result in the following way : Mix 
the colors you wish to use, with spirits of 
turpentine; make the paint quite thin; then 
wet the wax fruit, also, with turpentine. Dip 


a common tinting brush in the paint, hold ii 
a distance from the fruit, and pass a knitting 
needle quickly across the brush, so as to spurt 
the paint, which will settle irregularly on the 
fruit, and the color will shade off lighter 
toward the edges of the spots. The main 
color of the fruit is usually quite different 
from these specks. The groundwork should 
be put on first, and should be quite dry ; for 
care must be taken not to injure the first 
paint when the after tinting is done. 

Different artists use different means to 
accomplish the same end ; yet each, to suc¬ 
ceed, must be true to nature. 

First, on a scrap of paper, try the colors, 
and if the shade does not suit you, modify it. 
In painting, do not be discouraged if you do 
not produce just w hat you want at' the first 



Fio. 7. 


touch. It is by working line over line, very 
.carefully, that you will at last succeed. Be¬ 
gin with your shades quite light; for, if the 
first colors are too dark, the fault is hard to 
remedy ; but if the shades are too light, they 
may easily be deepened. 

A glossy finish is sometimes required for 
certain varieties of apples, cherries, oranges, 
lemons, chestnuts, the seeds of apples, pears, 
etc. For such things, the finishing touch 
should be a coat of mastic varnish. Other 
fruits have a downy finish, or bloom, as 
plums, peaches, grapes, quinces, etc. To 
impart this beautiful boating of bloom, you 
will need flock of various colors, which may 
be procured at the paper stainers; or, you 
may make white flock many useful tints by 
mixing with it powdered colors—as blue, for 
plums; and purplish blue, for grapes. For 
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a buff-colored bloom, mbr chrome yellow 
with white flock. A greenish tinge may be 
given by adding chrome green. You may 
manufacture flock that will answer a very 
good purpose, by cutting woolen cloth, of 
the color you wish, very fine, and then sift 
the cuttings. Arrow root is useful for some 
purposes. The flock may be dusted over 
fruit from a thin muslin bag, or, better still, 
from a paper box with perforated cover, in 
the same way that a cook discharges pepper 
from a pepper box. 

Eddie Wells and Susie Bliss had each 
brought to the class some very nicely-shaped 
blackberries, of different sizes. They wished 
the teacher to examine them, and help to 
arrange them into bunches. The children 
had used quite fine wire for the stems, which 
was an advantage, as the thorns could be 
fastened on without appearing clumsy. This 
is done by cutting into short lengths very 
fine wire covered with cotton. Confine each 
piece by wrapping and tying three-fourths 
of its length to the main stem, and leave a 
short part turned out to represent the thorn, 



Fio. 8. 


as in figure 7. The whole stem should then 
be dipped in green wax, after which the 
thorns may be tapered to a point by deli¬ 
cately molding the wax with the fingers. 

It is necessary to put thorns on a few of 
the stems only, as many of the stalks will be 
hid when the berries are finally arranged into 
bunches. 

Calyxes and leaves are cut from sheets of 
green wax. Lay a folded newspaper smoothly 
on a table,' and on the clean paper spread a 
sheet of wax. Then take a pattern for a 
guide, and cut the wax with a large needle, 
running the needle's point close to the edge 
of the pattern. (See calyx, fig. 8 ; and leaf, 
fig. 9.) They should each vary in size as the 
natural cluster will indicate. 

14 Ho! ho! I wish I could make bunches 
look so natural,” said Eddie, as he stood at 
a distance, viewing his berries delightedly, 
after the teacher had arranged them into 
clusters. “ They are just like the Lawtons, I 
declare!” 


“ Mine look like wild berries,’* said Susie; 
they are too small for tame ones, but they 
look real good, don’t they ? 1 should like 
to see how strawberries are made. I think 
they are nicer than blackberries. I wonder 
if they can be fixed as perfect ?” 

“ I have molds here,” returned the teacher, 
44 the class may try that experiment the very 
next thing, if they wish.” 

“Strawberries, strawberries,” responded 
the whole school in a breath. 

So the white wax was put on the stove to 
warm, and enough scarlet lake was added to 
make a clear strawberry tint. As several 
plaster molds were furnished, a number of 
the girls commenced the work. When a few 



berries were molded, the seeds were painted 
a bright yellow. This was easily done, as 
the seed cavity is indicated very plainly when 
the molds are perfect. Green wire steins 
were then fastened in with balsam fir, heated 
and colored, like the berries. A calyx then 
completed each berry. When the bunches 
were finished and ornamented with leaves, 
the fruit was pronounced 44 good enough to 
eat!” 

44 The teacher’s cluster is the best, though,” 
said one ; and then many of the scholars begun 
to compare tlieir own arrangement of berries 
with Aunt Phebe’s. 

“See my bunch; how ugly! how stiff!” 
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exclaimed little Mary Belle. “ Who ever 
saw strawberries growing straight up like 
that ?” and the tears flowed, as she looked 
at her cluster in despair. 

“O, they can soon be changed,” said 
auntie ; and she bent the stems into graceful 
and natural curves. 

Smiles soon played on Mary’s cheeks', and 
drove the sorry tears away. “ See here,” 
she said, “my bunch is all right now. See 
how the berries droop! They are ripe 
enough to fall off.” 

Stems for grapes may be quite short, as the 
cluster is compact. Much of the beauty 
of this fruit consists in attaining that 
clear, semi-transparency which character¬ 
izes the real fruit. Be careful to use pure 
white wax, and color it with the best quality 
of purple lake, varied with blue in propor¬ 
tion to suit the variety. In forming u bunch, 
tie the stem of each berry to the main stalk 
with green thread, commencing at the bot¬ 
tom. The smaller berries are usually at the 
lower part of the bunch. Lastly, dust the 
grapes with purplish or blue flock. Experi¬ 
ence and practice will soon dictate how' and 
to what extent this finishing touch must be 
given. White grapes should be a light, yel¬ 
lowish green, dusted with arrowroot. 

Currants may be colored with carmine, 
scarlet or dark purple, as the variety indi¬ 
cates. White ones are tinged slightly with 
yellow. Natural currants hang more loosely 
on the stalk than grapes, and the wax im¬ 
itations should be arranged accordingly. 
From fifteen to twenty berries make a good- 
sized bunch. The little, dark calyx, oppo¬ 
site the stem, may be counterfeited very 
exactly, by fastening on a tiny bit of brown 
or black wool. Finish the berries with a 
coat of clear varnish. 

For grapes and currants, many persons 
will prefer to use glass balls ; and, indeed, 
they are very convenient, for with them you 
may make berries truly beautiful and orna¬ 
mental. Select, for grapes, bulbs of proper 
*ize. Cut green wire stalks to correspond, 
and fasten a stem tightly into the hole of 
each ball. Melt wax and color it to repre¬ 
sent the variety, then dip each bulb in 
quickly, and immediately turn the stem 
downward, so that the extra drop of wax, 
while cooling, will settle around the stem. 
Thus the wire will be fastened in more per¬ 
fectly ; and If the drop be allo wed to congeal 
in any other place, it will spoil the shape of 
the grape. When all the balls have been 
dipped, they may be arranged in clusters and 
finished with flock, in the same way as those 
molded entirely of wax. 


Glass balls for currants are smaller, but 
are managed similarly to grapes. 

Recapitulation and General Remarks. 

At this juncture, the class was called upon 
to report the difficulties they had met with. 

Some had been troubled by wax sticking 
to the molds. Others complained that their 
molds seemed inclined to crumble. 

In consideration of ttiese, and some other 
perplexities, auntie concluded to reconsider 
several important items, which should be 
thoroughly familiar, before coming to the 
manipulation of flowers. 

Plaster must be used promptly, after it is 
mixed, as it hardens very soon. It is then 
worthless. If, by a short delay, your mix¬ 
ture hardens only partially, and you think 
to remedy it by adding more water, you 
will find your mistake, as your mold will be 
soft and porous. The fine seams and grain- 
ings which should mark the mold so beauti¬ 
fully, are liable to break off at the first 
touch. 

Before making a plaster mold of any 
object, remember to oil the object; and, also, 
oil the edges of each division of the mold, 
where the next division is expected to touch 
it. Remember to let each part set perfectly, 
too, before the next division is poured on. 

Never neglect to soak the molds in warm 
water before wax objects are cast in them. 
This is done to prevent the wax from stick¬ 
ing to the mold, and the reason for using 
vxtrm water, is so keep the wax from 
hardening too soon. When the mold is too 
cold, if it is large, the wax will form into 
ridges. If it is small, the wax will congeal 
before it is distributed over the mold. 

Wax should be melted by a slow' and gen¬ 
tle heat, and never allowed to become hotter 
than boiling water. If it is heated much 
above this, the wax is apt to bubble, and 
holes in the fruit will be the consequence. 
Very hot wax is likely to stick to the mold; 
and coloring matter changes hue by becom¬ 
ing too hot. 

Small molds, as for some of the small fruits, 
should be made with a hole, where the 
melted wax may be poured in, and thus the 
fruit may be cast solid. The orifice must be 
made in the mold before the plaster is set; 
as, of course, it cannpt be done afterward. 

An orifice, left thus, is very convenient, 
too, if you wish to cast plaster toys, etc. 
When plaster objects arc desired, they may 
be made just as easily as wax ones. Oil the 
inside of the mold, instead of wetting it as 
for wax. Let the plaster mixture be quite 
thin, so as to pour easily Into the orifice of 
the mold. 
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NEWS OP SPRING. 

BT MRS. ELLEN F. LATTIVORS. 

0, I've had news of Spring, to-day 1 
, It came In the oddest, funniest way— 

Ton couldn't guess in ever so long; 

Ton might try and try, and still be wrong. 

I was sleeping as sound as sound could be, 

When a black crow flew to the nearest tree; 

The air was cold and wet with sleet, 

The ground lay white beneath his feet, 

But don't yon think, this dear old crow 

Had come from the south, where there is no snow, 

To wake me with his loud “ Caw 1 caw! 1 ' 

Which means, they say, it's going to thaw; 

Then flew away on his tireless wing; 

He'd told me all he knew of Spring. 


GETTING UP STAIRS. 

BT HELEN L. B0BTW1CK. 

Hi! the baby is getting up stairs. 

One step, two steps, three steps, slow. 

Down she cQtnes with a thump, thump, thump. 
Mamma kisses the little, blue bump. 

Higher next time will the baby go. 

Mother lore watches her, high or low. 

Life's a continual climbing of stairs; 

What if too (eager ones tumble and fell? 

Up again, try again, wiser each time, 

Safely at last shall the brare feet climb. 

Fear hot to follow the rallying call, 

God's dear love watches over us all. 


BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

BY MRS. PAR1ZADB V. HATHAWAY. 

The last days of March bring the song spar¬ 
row. From the point of his bill to the tip of 
his tail he is six and a half inches long. His 
head is brownish red and gray; his back 
rufous, with dark brown and gray stripes; 
his breast is white streaked with brown, and 
has a brown spot in the center. He loves 
the willows and vines along the creeks and 
rivers. 

I hear him sing at nearly all hours of the 
day in spring and early summer. When thus 
employed, his throat swells ' and puffs out 
like the bellows of a musical instrument. 
“ Ese, esc, ki-i-i-kiss-kiss-hcr!” sings a sweet, 
clear voice. “Kiss, kiss, ki-i-is-will!” re¬ 
sponds another a little farther off. “ Chec- 
chee, qui-sc-sc-se-sA-swect! ” warbles a third, 
while a fourth gives vent to his rapture in 
"8pik, spik, c-chi-chi-chi-a-sweet-skip-skip.” 
These are some of the love songs of the song 
sparrow^. The lady song sparrows open their 
feather-capped ears, and flitting from bush to 
bush, chipper over the merits of their suitors, 
and by the middle of April each one has 


chosen herself a mate that she thinks the 
tiptop singer, and housekeeping begins. 

“Chip! chip! where shall we put the 
nest ? ” “ Chip! chip! in a tuft of grass, or 
in the branches of a meadow Bweet bush. 
There the blue jays and hawks will not see 
us, and the cat w ill have hard work to find 
us.” Both birds go to work, and a nest is 
soon made of grass and weeds, and lined with 
fine grass and sometimes horsehairs. In this 
nest Mrs. Song 8parrow lays four or five eggs. 
They are blneish or grayish white, spotted 
with brown, quite thickly at the large end. 

I have heard the song sparrow sing at mid¬ 
night in May, when the female is sitting. A 
good many birds which sing in the daytime, 
make music at night, also, in the season of 
mating and sitting. Their hearts are so full 
of Joy then, that even the midnight hour and 
the rising moon must be saluted with song. 

I have heard th* song sparrow singing less 
boldly, but very sweetly, on sunny days 
among the foiling leaves of October. 

This bird rears two broods in a season. He 
lives upon seeds and insects. He helps us by 
eating the seeds of noxious weeds. His 
young, like the young of all other small birds 
while in the nest, are fed entirely upon worms 
and soft, perfect insects. A single pair of 
sparrows, when they have a nestful of little 
ones, will destroy four or five hundred insects 
in a day. 

The second week of April, I welcome the 
field sparrow. He haunts the more open 
woodlands and the hazel brash. He is small¬ 
er than the song sparrow. His crown is rich 
rufous red; back, rufous, striped with black; 
breast, yellowish white, and his bill and feet 
are beautifully tinted with red. His tail is 
long and brown, and there are two white 
bands across each wing. 

He sings, at intervals, from the earliest 
dawn until the last fading twilight. “ E-er, 
e-er, e-er, tiv-chiv-chiv-chi-i-i, tinkles out of 
some oak, and walking up slyly, I see that 
his bill is wide open, and his head upturned. 
His whole body vibrates with the vibrations 
of his song. Toward the close of the strain, 
the volume of tone decreases, dying away 
like the sound of a machine that is running 
down. In May and June, in the hush of night 
I often hear “E-er, e-er, tc-de-de-de-chip- 
chip-dear-dear,” chanted so softly and plain¬ 
tively that I think my little friend is singing 
In his dreams. It Is a sweet sound to hear in 
the still night. 

The mates arc very loving to each other, 
and are hardly ever seen out of eacli other’s 
company. If, when they are hopping on the 
ground, the male finds a choice morsel, with 
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a gentle note he calls and invites her to par- HOW THE POEM 18 BORN. 

take. In the season of nesting, he brings her - 

worms, which she accepts with great appar- BT J OEL BgW TOK ‘ 


ent delight. The nest is constructed of stiff, 
dry grass, and lined with horsehairs. In it 
will be found three or four small, grayish- 
white eggs spotted with brown and lavender. 

I often approach Mrs. Field Sparrow so close¬ 
ly when she is on her nest, that I can almost 
touch her with my hand, she, meantime, 
watching me with anxious eyes that look 
like round, black beads. As soon as the 
young leave the nest, which is usually placed 
upon the ground, the parents call them into 
the thick bushes, and, after a week or two 
*f comparative silence, one may hear all day 
long the affectionate chipping of the parents 
and the “ Te-ip-teep” of the little ones. 
The young resemble the old birds quite 
closely, only their breasts are streaked, and 
their bills are brown instead of red. 

The sultry July days come, the great song 
season of the birds is over, the chief minstrels 
hop quietly about hardly indulging in even a 
chip, but the little Held sparrow with wings 
drooping and bill apart from heat, still chants 
hi6 simple strain. Like the song sparrow, he 
lives upon seeds and insects. 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


BY W. O. C. 

Then there was the first steamboat. I 
heard ’Squire Jones say that he went all the 
way down to Albany to see it. It was a 
lilttle, fussy thing; and by a great deal of 
puffing and blowing, and a great deal of 
fretting and stewing, it went all the way 
from New York to Albany in four days. 
Wasn’t that smart ? Now, you can start on 
a fine morning from New York, and sail into 
Albany before sundown the same day. That’s 
the way the world goes ahead. 

If you should see Robert Fulton’s first 
steamboat, going up the Hudson river to-day, 
you would think it only some funny little 
plaything, got up by schoolboys. 

When Robert Fulton started from New 
York that day, the last thing he heard was, 
“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” Most of the people 
thought him crazy ; and some thought him 
a fool. That wasn’t a great many years ago; 
for it was when ’Squire Jones was a young 
man and he’s alive yet. If Robert Fulton 
could come along now, he might just say to 
those merry New Yorkers. “What about 
steamboats note, gentlemen ?” What do you 
suppose they would say ? 


Little Madge, metaphysical, cunning, and sny. 

Puts questions that puzzle one’s wits for reply. 

Now turns up her blue eyes, bright as the morn. 

And asks me to tell how a poem is born. 

" I have learned where the daisies and butter¬ 
cups grow,” 

She says, “ and the ways of the robin I know; 

But the verses which charm by their musical 
chime,' 

Who makes them so pretty, and rounds them 
with rhyme ? 

“ Do they fall on the paper, as snowflakes fall. 

When they whiten the meadow and cornice the 
wall? 

Who marshals their fancies Just where they 
belong, 

While the couplets pair off for the palpitant 
song?” 

O, curious Madge, to this planet of prose 

How the poem first came I can only suppose ; 

Perhaps on some zephyr, whose wtog never tires. 

Or borne from the sky on invisible wires. 

There are legends which say that the musical 
birds 

In jubilant moments break forth into words; 

When the bobolink soars In his holiday time. 

He goes up in a rythmical fountain of rhyme. 

But if love more than skill makes a judge of the 
art, 

I should say that true poems arise from the heart; 

And truly that world would be very forlorn. 

Where song is unknown, and no poem is born. 


TELL ME. 

BT M. E. N. HATHBWAY. 

Tell me how the bluebird sings. 

Balanced high on yonder tree. 

Flinging to the hungry winds 
All its grief or ecstasy. 

Tell me how the cherries grow. 

Nodding by the window pane; 

Gathering from day and night 
Nectared Juice and crimson stain. 

Tell me how the tints are caught 
In the bosom of the shell. 

Tell me what the perfume means. 
Breathing in the lily bell. 

Tell me how the sunbeam shines. 

How the crystal's form is wrought. 

How electric currents move, 

Tell how thought responds to thought. 

Who shall tell me what I ask? 

Who the hights and depths may sc m. 

So to lift the veil that hides 
Nature’s primal touch from man? 

Language vainly seeks to teach 
This celestial range of arts; 

“ Tell me!” is the ceaseless cry. 

Rising from unanswered hearts. 
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EASTER SPORTS. 


To many of our young readers, the front¬ 
ispiece will need no explanation ;‘but in some 
localities the old-fashioned sports of Easter 
have almost passed from memory, or are 
only rehearsed by the chimney corner, when 
the old folks tell the youngsters “When I 
was a boy.” A hen is generaUy supposed to 
have less sense than almost any biped, but 
even the hens, in those good, old times, must 
have kept a dim tradition of Easter, and 
marked its approach by the incessant raids 
upon their nests, and the swiftness with 
which even an incipient cackle brought a 
boy, rushing from some unexpected corner, 
to pounce upon the pearly treasure and bear 
it away—not to the house; and this must 
have puzzled the hens—but to some safe 
place of concealment, where, day by day, 
the pile grew in size, and was counted over 
with exultant eyes ; white, cream color, 
bnff, ochre—what did the boy want of them ? 
was he going to set? crawked the hen, with 
her head on one side. 

But when Easter came, and the eggs were 
borne in triumph to the house, each child 
hoping to have outdone the other in the 
number of bis spoils, then by the aid of dye 
stuffs, flannel, and gay-colored calico, they 
were transformed into such wonderful com¬ 
plexions that poor biddy would have been 
at a still greater loss to account for them. 
Eggs boiled with logwood, or madder, or 
onion peelings, came out purple, or red, or 
yellow, and all mysteriously marked with 
figures and letters and cabalistic characters. 
It is awftil for a dyspeptic to reflect on the 
number of hard-boiled eggs that are annually 
devoured in homage to this festival; for in 
many localities it is still observed in the same 
way. And we were shown, last summer, an 
Easter egg many years old, which came from 
Switzerland, and bore upon a wood-colored 
ground the most exquisite etchings in pure 
white of a Swiss chaldt, and several land¬ 
scapes. 

For the benefit of the young folks, we will 
state that our greatest success in this work 
of art has been attained by coloring the eggs 


in extract of madder, and then drawing upon 
them with a new steel pen dipped in a strong 
solution of oxalic acid. The acid removes 
the color and leaves the designs in white. 
Don’t forget, however, that the oxalic acid 
is deadly poison, and be careful how you use 
it. A teaspoonful may be put in a cup, two 
or three spoonfuls of water poured on it, and 
as soon as you have finished your drawing, 
the remainder should be thrown away, and 
the cup immediately washed. 

As for the boys in our picture, they have 
come to the next step in the sport—“crack¬ 
ing” the eggs. The philosophers assure us 
that action and reaction are equal; so if you 
hold your egg firmly in your hand, and your 
friend strikes it a quick blow on the point 
with his, the result should be that both will 
be broken, or neither. It does not always 
turn out so, however, and the chance of es¬ 
cape adds excitement to the sport, and great 
is the glory of having an egg that has 
“ cracked ” a dozen others and escaped 
without a wound. There’s a chance here, 
as in almost any sport, for dishonesty ; 
and, if we can read the faces in the picture 
rightly, there is a little roguery going on 
there. The big boy with a basket is evi¬ 
dently a “sharper”—you can see it in his 
face—and very likely his famous egg is 
turned out of wood, while his little comrade 
shows, by his anxious look, that he rather 
expects to get the worst of it, and almost 
wishes he had not risked -his last egg. The 
faces of the group are well worth studying, 
and it is not the foult of the artist that in 
printing his picture the whole thing was re¬ 
versed, and the boys made left-handed. 


A TALK WITH MY BOYS. 

I have two minds about you, boys. I 
mean you older ones, from ten to fifteen, or 
thereabouts. Sometimes I meet you on the 
streets, and you bow to me pleasantly, and 
your faces look so bright and manly, that I 
say to myself, “What grand, noble men 
they will make!” Or I see you at my 
home, or in your own homes, and you are 
gentlemanly and thoughtful, and I feel proud 
of you, and I know your mothers do, too. 
And then, perhaps the very next day, I sec 
you shouting and laughing at a poor dog 
that is fhirly frantic with terror at some 
dreadfhl thing tied to his tail; or, worse yet, 
I see you abusing and tyrannizing over some 
unlucky little mate, who doesn’t happen to 
be as strong as you are, and can only resent 
your abuse by impotent rage, which seems 
to you vastly amusing. It is suchfUn to pelt 
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a poor, little wretch with snowballs, every 
one of which goes straight as an arrow to its 
mark, while his fly wildly in every direction 
but the right. It is such fun to throw a little 
fellow head foremost into a snowdrift, or 
catch him by the ends of his scarf and whirl 
him around until he is half strangled, and 
then let him drop like a bullet to the ground. 
It is such fun to run off with his ball; to split 
his top with a well-aimed “ pegto send 
his marbles flying into a dirty puddle; to 
make, in a thousand ways, his life such a 
burden to him, that he never goes upon the 
street without looking nervously around to 
see if you are in sight. 

I tell you, boys, when I see such things as 
these, and I have seen them for years and 
years, then I change my mind, and think 
you must have, somewhere in your natures, 
a streak of cowardice, and ruffianism, and 
meanhess. Mean 1 Why there are no words 
in the English language strong enough to tell 
how mean it seems to me. You, who ought 
to be the defenders of everything weak, and 
unfortunate, and defenceless, whose very 
strength should make you gentle, and who 
should scorn anything so cowardly as find¬ 
ing pleasure in seeing others suffer, I wish I 
could make you feel how dastardly it all is, 
and how far below even the beginning of a 
true manbood. 

The trouble is with boy sentiment , against 
which the boldest hardly dare transgress, and 
which is all very well, as far as it goes. The 
greatest bully on the playground would not 
venture deliberately to assault and flog a 
little fellow half his own size. The chivalry 
of all his mates would be roused to defend 


against meanness and cruelty in every form, 
whether small or great? 

I wish I could enroll you all as Knights of 
the Legion of Honor, sworn, like good King 
Arthur and his brave Knights of the Round 
Table, to draw swords only in a good and 
holy cause, to be “ fearless as men, gentle as 
women, and pure as the saints of the Lord.” 

We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the article in this number entitled “ Birds 
and Their Ways,” and we hope that in every 
region where The Corporal goes, keen, 
young eyes will make their own observations 
on the merry little visitants whose habits are 
so well worth noting. Yesterday, (the sixth 
of March,) we heard our first robin, singing 
in the early morning of a warm, moist day. 
There are traditions of bluebirds, but we 
have not verified them with our own eyes or 
ears. By the time this reaches our readers, 
there will be early matindes given by quartet 
clubs of rare performers in almost every 
clump and thicket, and, in many localities, 
preparations for housebuilding will be qui¬ 
etly going on. __ 

We wish especially to commend the arti¬ 
cles on ” Art Amusements” to the attention 
of our readers. They are very carefully pre¬ 
pared, and great pains have been taken to 
make the directions so full and explicit that 
there will be no difllculty in earning them 
out, and acquiring the beautiful art of mak¬ 
ing these perfect imitations of the blos^ms 
and fruits of summer. We advise our young 
friends to join Aunt Phebe’s class, and ex¬ 
periment with them. 


the weaker, and the chances are that the big 
tyrant would be soundly thrashed. But 
these smaller tyrannies the boys’ code of 
morals does not touch; and so little by little 
he grows careless of the sufferings of others, 
and seeks his own amusement regardless of 
the pain of such insignificant animals as 
dogs, kittens, and small boys. 

If you want to know what the result of all 
this will be, just read the paper published by 
the Illinois Humane Society, and see what 
the result has been. See what cruelties are 
daily and hourly inflicted, in all our cities 
and towns and villages, upon dumb, help¬ 
less creatures, that can only plead for mercy 
with their sad, pitiful eyes, and yet of all the 
thousands who see, few care to interfere. 
Do you suppose these things, that make you 
clench your hands to read, would be possi¬ 
ble, if in every young heart had been care¬ 
fully developed a sentiment of noble chivalry 
which should make of the boy a crusader 
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our western border. I could tell you marvelous 
stones of the diamonds which have been found, 
put l am afraid it would take up too much room 
^ your pocket. - utu,u V™ 


8. F. Mellkks.” 




- Iftttdtj's 

The first letter that came to hand this month 
contained a present for Prudy, the very prettiest 
baby picture that can be imagined, of little Rissie 
Goodsell’s twin sisters. Prudy never gets tired 
of looking at them, and feels as if she wanted to 
take them right in her arms and hug them, espe- 
cially the little, dark-eyed beauty, which she feels 
sure must be “the very prettiest one , that went to 
God .” 

Thank you Rissie; and this reminds Prudy of 
something she meant to ask the boys and girls of 
the Corporal’s army. She wants pictures enough 
of all her little friends to fill the very biggest 
album she can find in the city of Chicago. Who 
will send pictures for Prudy’s album. She has 
a few to start it; a noble-looking little soldier, 
from Brooklyn , Iowa , that came this month, and 
several that have been sent before. We give, 
below, a letter from the son of a missionary in 
Umsundugi, Africa: 

Umsundugi, Africa. “Dear Prudy: Having 
seen m your pocket a letter from a missionary’s 
child in China, it reminded me that I had not 
performed my duty in thanking Mr. Sewell for his 
kindness in sending us Thk Little Corporal. 


I c uuueu nines irora tne 

beautiful Indian Ocean, which bounds Natal on 
the east. The Draakenberg mountains bound it 
on the west. Port Natal was discovered by 
Vasco de Oama, a Portuguese navigator, in 14flr? 
and was so named by him from the occurrence of 
his having discovered it on Christmas day. Al¬ 
though in a temperate climate, the country pro¬ 
duces tropical fruits, so, if you came here I 
could show you sugar-cane fields, and coffee 
plantations; oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, 
and granadillas. When the coffee trees are in 
blossom they are very pretty, the branches, being 
covered with white blossoms, have the appeal 
ance of snow. We have no navigable rivers. 
Our mountains are high table lands, very pretty 
to look at, but not so grand as those we read 
about, beyond the Mississippi. Not long since 
you mentioned the diamonds which have been 
discovered, lying on the top of the ground; they 
are now found beneath the surface. It is report¬ 
ed that there are 9,000 diggers at work; very 
many have gone from Natal. Some report to 
to have been successful. The Transvaal lies on 


ButUrville , Ind. “Dear Prudy: I want to 
know why you don’t put your picture in The 
corporal, when we all want to see it so much ' 
And are you going to have any more about Toin- 
pa E ery or KItty C]ov er, that went to 
i™* C ul?i ke y l C ? unt f y? I*®’* Tommy Bancroft 
your little boy? and aren’t you Mrs. Miller? and 
how much do you charge for a photograph? Do 
please to answer my questions. v 

Stop, and catch your breath, Eda, and let me 
think. 1st. Prudy doesn't make the pictures 
for The Corporal, and the man who does make 
them always tries to get something pretty. 2d. 
Yes, there will be more about Tommy in the May 
Corporal; and we’ll see about Kitty Clover. 3d. 
Tommy Bancroft is Prudy’s little boy because 
she discovered him ; and, if the children keep on 
guessing, Prudy will forget who she is. Last 
month the weight of evidence seemed to be in 
favor of Mrs. Sewell; this month Grace Green¬ 
wood has the majority. 4th. Prudy isn't in the 
photograph business. 

Battle Creek, Mich. “Dear Prudy: I am ten 
Tears old, and have never been to school, but I 

for'youVpocket 1 '^ 1860(1006 ° f my com P 08ltl °ne 

A TRUK STORY ABOUT OUR OOLT. 

His name is Nobby. He is very knowing, and ftill of 
.girls were playing in the back 
isedthem. 


• mischief. One day the girls were playing In the back 
“ BuSh* 11 * 1 Nobby got out and chased them? They were 
« nd climbed on a hay stack, to get out of his 
way. He came and knocked down the ladder, and 
thenraneff, leaving them to elide down the side or the 
stack. A wooden none had been left down by the 

P?nn« ai r t ti Nobby mouth and brought it 

jopnc of the men at the barn. Once a hoe was left br 
the fence, and Nobby reached over and took it. and 
carried it down the lane to his pasture. 

A very good composition. Master Frank. 

Ida, who does not date her letter, apologizes 
for her penmanship by saying, 

“ I cannot write very well, for I am left handed, 
but grandma told me to do the best I could, and 
s ° 1 did ‘» P, a P a 8ent me a dollar to do what I 
chose with, and so I sent foi;THE Corporal.” 

From Dexter , Iowa , Flora sends a very inter¬ 
esting letter, though not so neatly written as the 
lefthanded one. 

” I have just returned from a tour to the Rocky 
Mountains, where I spent six months, in sight of 
ll T the fin®. I went up the mountains 
so high I could look down on the clouds. Pa 
bought me a beautiful Rocky Mountain pony, of 
2?I*? uld £ H », ls and very *wift, »nd very* 
gentle. He will shake hands with me, and eat 
cake and apples out of my hand. He can climb 
mountains that I should be afraid to climb on 
foot, and leap over the ditches that are used to 
water the fields and gardens, for they do not 
hiive rain in Colorado as we do in the States. I 
can ride him on the full lope, for I am eleven 
yeans old, and have been used to riding since I 
was eight. 

CrutUnt, Ohio. “My little coueln and I 
thought we would write you a letter. We like 
The Corporal so well that we are lonesome from 
the time that we read one number till the next 
comes. Nelly is six years old, and me 
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■even. Our little baby brother is only two years 
old, but he holds out his chubby hands to see 
the pictures. We want to write something that 
would interest you, and don't know what to 
write. Our papas keep store. We go to school 
every day. We had to look in Mr. Webster s big 
book to see how to spell some of the words, and 
gome of them mamma told us. This is the first 
letter we wrote. From Nellie and her cousin. 

It would be a very cross old Prudy who wasn't 
pleased and interested with so nice a letter as 
ti&t. __ 

Boston , Mass. “ I read that story about the 
toy nation, that Frank and Hilly had, and I 
thought it was so nice I should like to have one. 
So mv grandmother let me have the front attic to 
make it in, and I went to work at once to carry 
ud the toys that I needed. I made a royal palace 
out of my baby house, a printing office of a large 
box, a prison, with bars like a real one. a hotel, 
and a fort. Then I made a store, a cmurch, a 
park, with a little pond, and a log cabin; a large 
town hall, with a saloon over it, and, last of all, 
a Bquare in the middle, with the houses all clus¬ 
tering around it; and that is all my nation. I 
don’t suppose it was as eood as Frank s and 
Milly’s was, but I think I like it as well as they 
did theirs.” 

If Nelly’s nation is as neatly and carefhlly or¬ 
dered as her letter, Prudy feels sure it must be a 
nice place to live, even if it is in a garret. 

Pensacola , Fla. “ Dear Prudy: I am a little 
girl eleven years old. 1 take The Corporal, and 
I think he is the Jolliest, nicest, and sweetest 
little fellow in the world ; don't you ?-_ A1 “ 1 >'° u 
Mrs. Miller’s daughter? If you, and Mr. Sewell, 
and Mrs. Miller ever come this wav, please come 
and see us. I have the best grandma there ever 

« t _ a * IIUa a fnIA nn I hOVO A nlO 1 


wnai na» ucuumc mi aviuuij , 

sister married in Tennessee. I am going to make 
you a book mark. Good bye. Emma. 

Lansing , Imva. “Dear Prudy: My little sis¬ 
ter Millie, who is only five years old, knit a pair 
of wristers for papa's birthday present, and now 
she is knitting some for grandpa. Don t you 
think she is doing pretty well, for a little girl. 

Yes, Indeed. 

And here is another smart one: 

WEST BROOKFIELD, VT„ JAN. 5TH. 

u DEAR PRUDY: I AM A LITTLE GIRD 
otv YRAR8 OLD NEXT FEB., FIFTH DAY. 

I HAVE NEVER BEEN TO SCHOOL. BUT I 
HAVE READ THE FIRST READER THROUGH 
rmippp TIMES AND THE 8ECOND READER 
T^CE IttAVE PIECED EIGHTY-ONE 
BLOCKS FOR A BEDQUILT. I AM LEARN- 
* ING TO KNIT. I LIKE THE LITTLE COR- 
PORALMUCH.* PLEASEPUTTHISINYOUR 
POCKET. Nellie E. Bolton. 

Madison , Ind. "Dear Prudy: This ^ 
third subscription to The Corporal, and I earn¬ 
ed the money myself. I am only 
old, and mamma will have to copy mv letter for 

me, for I cannot write very well. I 

Pocket best of all The Corporal, because Pimdy 
always answers the children Just as if 
to be a little girl herself. If you print my letter 
please put my name to it. Mary C. Wood. 

Two little brothers in Genoa , N. Y.* saved 


pumpkin seeds enough to pay for their paper; 
and a little girl earned hers by sewing carpet 
rags at five cents a pound. A boy in Sidney* 
Iowa , caught a mink in a steel trap, and sold the 
skin for the subscription price. 

Bethany , Ohio. " I do want to tell you how I 
got my money. I had half a dollar in my savings 
bank, and I went to the slaughter house, got one 
hundred bladders, blew them up, and sold th«n 
at the store for one cent apiece. T ^y didn t 
cost me anything, so I made a dollar. Ian t that 
pretty well for a nine-year-old.” 

Pretty well; but it makes Prudy’s lungs ache 
to think of that ” blowing up.” She wonders 
if Frank had any breath left, and what the 
“ store folks ” wanted of the bladders. 

“ I have pretty hard work to 
but I read about the mouse that nibbled his way 
through the mountain, so I mean to keep nibbling 
until I get my premium.” 

That's a brave little mouse for you! 

Pleasant Ridge , OtdoT^Dear Prudy/ I sold 
one of my turkeys for $1.50, to pay for The Cor¬ 
poral; gave one to Aunt Maggie and one to 
Aunt Mary for their Christmas dinners; kept one 
for my ma, and sold two tor $ 1.50 each, so 1 have 
, three dollars. I am trying to get a watch for a 
premium, and I have sent thirty subscribers 
already.” 

1 Prudy wants to tell all the children about a 
[ little fellow two years and four months old, who 
i climbed yesterday upon her writing desk, took 
, possession of pen and paper, and began to scrib- 
5 ble away, talking all the time to himself, in this 
r fashion: 

“ Georgle meddle? no. Good Georgie, mind; 
i Georgie w’ite 'tory; Georgie w tte letter. W ite 
l letter 'Ante Claus. YeA rw'am'AnU Claus, 
poor Georgie got no candy, tall tall. 

It is perhaps needless to add that the pathos of 
i- that appeal to Santa Claus brought a reinforce- 
J ment to the little fell ow's su pply of candy. 

a WeUsboro , ib. "Dear Prudy: While stop 
ping in this place for a short time, there came to 
the door, one day, a timid little girl with a bunch 
of beautiful flowers. The note was addressed to 
“ W O C ” It said, * From a little girl who 
loves to read The Corporal.’ The flowers were 
very* sweet, but 1 think they must have been 
L meant for Prudy. * • ° c * 

f. Prudy thanks W, O. C., but she does not claim 
J a patent right on all the love of all the children, 
R but is content to share it with the other workers. 
E among whom W. O. C. holds a high rank. Is 

l' not this so, little folks? 

H- -~ 

R Port Gibson . Ind. Ter. "Messrs. SeweU d 
Miller • This letter is for Prudy, for i am a little 
airland don’t like to write to gentlemen. Per- 
w hans dear Prudy, you don’t get any letters from 
£ InSian pIrlVor f>oys. My papa and 

rir'roVpfia BO I am one, too, and we live on the 
£ SkansIs RWerTear Ft. Gibson. I have three 
rl brothers, and they all love to have mamma read 
dv The Corporal. When a new number come*, 
el mamma reads a piece every evening until we get 
ter through. This money belongs to us three, 

* thisyiar I will let Johnny recleve it,besule^he 
never had anything come to him from the post 
Sfflce, and l think*he will be proud, and try to 
ed learn to read better.” 
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THE VOWEL GAME. 


We arc ready, at last, to announce the success¬ 
ful competitors for the vowel prizes, which, it 
will be remembered, were offered for the best, 
most intelligent, and longest articles or stories, 
containing no contractions, and making use of 
but one vowel each. After a great deal of care¬ 
ful examination, by several judges, the following 
are decided to have won : 

1. “Amasa McLanahan’s Farm and Walhalla 
Hall.” 884 words, 1821 vowels. Edward L. 
Burgess, Panama, N. Y. 

2. “ Bees; self sketched.” 962 words, over2,000 
vowel**. ‘'Beck.” Newport, R. I. 

8. “Miss Higgins' first Night in Mississippi.” 
8»>5 words, over 1,200 vowels. Minnie D. Bate- 
ham. Painesville. O. 

4. “School Sports.” 664 words, 841 vowels. 
“ Perse Verance,” Galesburg, Ill. 

5. “Rum’s Humbug Fun.” 408 words, 484 
vowels. “Josephine,” Cleveland, Ohio. 

We cannot give the space to publish all of these 
entire, but will use a part, at least, of each one. 

And now, to the thousands of disappointed 
workers, we can only say, you have done bravely. 
We have been perfectly astonished at the length 
and excellence of many of the articles sent, and 
feel sure their preparation must have been agreat 
benefit to the young writers. 

A "real many ask to know the faults of their 
articles, and, as personal answers are impossible, 
we can only give a few of the more prominent 
causes of failure. 

1st. Use of contractions; “isn’t,” “’twere,” 
“can't,” etc.; and of w and y when notallow- 
able. 

2. Joining in close connection verbs of past 
and present tense. We do not require strict ad¬ 
herence to the rules of grammatical construction, 
yet, of two articles, equal in other respects, we 
give the preference to that having the fewest 
violations. 

8. Bad spelling; in some cases very bad. 

4. Long lists of disconnected words, all de¬ 
pendent upon one verb, or qualifying one noun. 

5. Unnecessary and ungrammatical repetition 
of the subject, simply to add to the length of the 
sentence; as, for instance, in a very long article 
nearly every line contained the subject, “ Poor, 
old, forlorn Solomon.” 


6. The use of that, for who, or which. In many 
cases which, and that, arc used interchangeably, 
and the choice is simply a matter of taste. But 
when we say “ That that that man had that sat 
at Alabama,” etc., instead of “That which that 
man had who sat at Alabama,” it is neither sen¬ 
sible nor grammatical. 

We made a few discoveries in the course of our 


examinations, which may be of interest. U is 
the most difficult vowel to manage, only one or 
two articles of any considerable length being 
sent on that vowel. The O articles, as a general 
rule, were the most •senseless, and the longest; 
but the E's gave the highest ratio of vowels to 
the number of words. 

The similarity of articles on the same letter 
was very amusing, no less than seven tolling the 
story of “Estelle, the gentle shepherdess,'”one 
of which histories was inserted last, month, by 
mistake, instead of another Estelle, which was 
free from the blunders so easily seen In the one 
published. 

AMASA MACLANAHAN’S FARM AND WAL¬ 
HALLA HALL. 

Amasa MacLanahan has a grand farm and a grand 
hall at Canasaracta, and calls that hall WalTialla. 
Walhalla Hall stands aback, and tall tamaracks and 
catalpas stand as watch and ward, and flank all paths 
and walks. Grass plats, and a grand arch, and stand¬ 
ard plants, as amaranths, balsams, cal las, and cannas, 
charm all at Walhalla yard. Dark, damask arras, and 
fragrant garlands hang at Walhalla Hall, and Ai*gand 
ana astral lamps, as stars, flash afar. Amasa, a tall, 
dark, stalwart man, talks fast, and walks fast, and 
grasps cash last, and all call Amasa MacLanahan a 
last, smart man. Bland Madam Barbara MacLanahan 
has vast tact, and a knack at all arts, and attracts and 
charms all at Walhalla Hall. Madam Barbara’s garb 
was black alpaca, and madam had a warm astrachan 
sack and hat, and a flash sash and scarf 

Amasa has a tall, frank lass, Anna Amanda, and 
smart lads, Abraham and Barnabas. Amasa’s lads, 
smart chaps, transact all hard farm tasks; drag, and 
plant, and thrash, and amass vast stacks at Amasa’s 
barnyard, and card flax, and drag sand and marl, as 
all smart farm lads can. As sharp, fall blasts waft 
past Walhalla Hall, Abraham and Barnabas attach 
Amasa’s nags and calash, and wrap Madam Barbara 
and Anna Amanda as warm as Afghan and Alaska 
wraps can, and snap a lash at Amasa’s fast span, and 
dash past Amasa's grand purk, and back at dark. 

Abraham MacLanahan was a gallant lad. and cards 
Amasa’s fast nags, dark Fan and black Dan. as Fan 
and Dan stand at stalls at Amasa MacLanahan*® warm 
bam. Abraham has a smart, black nag, a small calash, 
and warm lap wraps, at Amasa's barn; and Amasa 
awards Abraham a grand Waltham watch, and war¬ 
rants that at all hazards Abraham can amass cash as 
fast as Amasa has. Glad Abraham thanks Amasa, 
and plans that papa’s rash w'arrant shall stand fast. 

At dark, farm tasks past, astral lamps flash, and papa 
and mamma and all chat, and Abraham and Barnabas 
draft maps, and charts, and flags, and plan traps, ana¬ 
grams, and paragrams; and Grandpa MacLanahan, a 
gallant tar, calls back all past hap. and naval yarns. 

Anna Amanda had a harp, and sang psalms, and 
chants, and ballads, glad ana sad. And Anna was an 
arch lass, apt at small talk, as was Madam Barbara, 
Anna’s mamma. Anna Amanda has a smart, black 
cat, Anna calls Blackball. Anna's cat can catch rats 
at Amasa’s barn, and snatch balls, and snarl grandma’s 
yarn. 

Agatha VanAldamar, Amasa MacLanahan’s ward, 
was a sad lass, lank and tart, a laggard at all tasks, 
and back wad at grammar. Wan Agatha has catarrh 
and asthma, and talks crank ahd at haphazard. Aga¬ 
tha was a rash madcap; and Agatha’s madcap pranks 
at last start Amasa’s wrath. Agatha, mad at Amasa's 
sharp sarcasms, stamps, and snaps, and snarls, and 
alarms Madam Barbara; and Anna Amanda stands 
aghast. As Agatha’s mAd spasms calm, Amasa grasps 
Agatha’s arm, and warns Agatha that madcap pranks 
shall lack all warrant at Walhalla Halt. Agatha has 
vast cash at Canasaracta bank, and that was all Aga¬ 
tha's charm; and that can catch gallants and sparks. 
Grand bazaars at vacant barracks at Canasaracta at¬ 
tract and charm Agatha, and Anna Amanda, and all 
Walhalla. 

Caspar Chapman, a farm hand, was a bad man, a 
blatant scamp, and an arrant rascal. Apt at flagrant 
claptrap, ana at mad bacchanal acta, Caspar was a 
slack hand at all farm tasks. Sabbaths, Papal mass, 
and altars at Canasaracta attract Caspar, and all Ama¬ 
sa's farm hands. Caspar drank Malaga, and schnapps, 
and tap-lash. At last, Caspar’s bad acts alarm Amasa; 
and, as Caspar acts as bad as a man can, Amasa warms, 
and barks,Pack and start.” *• Alas! alack !’’ gasps 
Caspar, as Amasa talks. At dark, Caspar ransacks 
all Walhalla. and grabs what cash Amasa had at hand, 
and tramps. At last, Caspar, that sharp landshark, 
stabs a man, and hangs. 

Amasa MacLanahan’s farm has a small tract flat 
land, and a stagnant marsh. Grass stands rank and 
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tall at Walhalla Farm. Canasaracta Branch ran past 
Ainasa MacLanahnn's farm, and had a small fall and a 
grand cataract. Tall shagbarks, hardbacks, and hack¬ 
matack*, and fragrant sassafras flank Walhalla Falls: 
and tall and sharp crags, as hard as adamant, and 
dark trap strata hang aslant at that vast chasm. Ama- 
sa’s lads, Abraham and Barnabas, catch black bass, 
earn, and shad, and clams, at Canasaracta Branch, 
and splash and dash planks and small rafts as far as 
Walhalla Falls. 

Fast cars pass Walhalla Farm; and Amasa’s farm 
hands pack bags and sacks, and cart all, and stand at 
track as cars halt. Amosa has vast cash at Canasa¬ 
racta bank, and Walhalla Farm grants all that cash, 
and all a man can want. What a man wants, that a 
farm grants; and a grand •* Sam ” has vast vacant lands, 
and can grant all lads a farm. What a charm has a 
farm. E. B., of New York, 

words, 1321 a’s, and no other vowel. 

ALPHABET SENTENCE. 

The beet alphabet sentence which we have re¬ 
ceived is the fallowing, which fulfils all the con¬ 
ditions laid down by Mr Sewell: 

Vidocq Skwarbz flung Jem Phyxt. 

Sarah E. Hagaman, Wassonville, Iowa. 

No. 11.—CHARADE. 

I am composed of eight letters. My first, sec¬ 
ond, third, and fourth, make part of a lady’s 
dress ; my fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, form 
an article of defense for many animals; and my 
whole may be found on the map of South 
America. F. R. F. 

No. 12.—CHARGE. 

If you transpose the five factors that spell the 
name of a small animal, highly prized for his 
fur, they will give you the name of a town in 
Switzerland, where the clockt, are always kept 
an hour too fast, in memory c.' a conspiracy de¬ 
signed to murder the magistrates, and which was 
discovered in consequence o. an error in the 
town clock, which struck an hour too soon. 

F. R. F 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE , ETC., MAR. AO. 

No. 3.— Charade. —Ben-net. No. 4.— Charade.— Jo¬ 
seph-us. No. 5 .—Initial Enigma .—Salem, Ephesus, 
Alexandria, Rome, Corinth, Haran, Tarsus, Hebron, 
Ephraim, Sodom, Cana, Rhodes, Iconium, Philipp!, 
Tyre, Ur, Rlmnion, Ephrata, Smyrna; Search the 
Scriptures. No. 6.— Charade.— Lle-bray-wrv (library). 
No. *.—French Puzzle .—Boy and his dog. The puzzle 
consists In the play upon the word euis, which is the 
first person singular of the present tense. Indicative 
mood, both of the verb etre (to be), and sinore (to fol¬ 
low). It seems, when not keeping this fact. In view’, to 
be a flat contradiction in terms; but understanding 
this twofold meading of suis, the solution is plain. 
The dog says, “ I am not what I follow’; for ir I were 
what I follow, I should not be what I am.” It is con 
sidered by the French very ingenious, and puzzles 
many a good French scholar, at first glance. No. 8. 
—Hitlden Geography.— Boston, Portland, Barnstable. 
Rhode Island, Mississippi, Missouri. No. 9 .—Charade. 
—Richmond. 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY NO. 10. 
(Sxe March Number.) 

One evening a youngster, we’ll call Master Ned, 

A wonderful tale in a fairy book read— 

How Jack, w’ith his hatchet, went climbing so high 
On a magical bean stalk quite up to the sky. 

Then he w’ent off to bed, and he aream’d that he found 
A big yellow flower growing out of the ground ; 

And taking Ills seat with the greatest of care. 

The blossom shot upw r ard straight Into the air. 

“ Bow\ wow!” said old Rover; said Neddy. “Goodbye,” 
As he rose o’er the fence, and the steeple so high ! 

And the man-ln-the-moon, as he came into view. 
Looked over his shoulder to ask, “ Who are you ?” 
••Good evening, old fellow,” the youngster he cried. 
“I’d take it quite kind if you’d give me a ride.” 

“ Come on !” said the man-ln-the-moon, with a grin, 

“ My boat is right here, if you’ll only Jump In.” 

But the wicked old cheat, when Neddy was in it. 
Turned keel In the air, and unset in a minute. 

Down, down through the night, what a horrible way! 
But he came to the ground at the breaking of day. 
And found, as he waked, he had tumbled from bed. 
And lay on the floor with a bump on his head. 

Johnny. 


No. 13.—A PICTURE STORY.—How Willie Pitied the old Horse. 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 

JOHN E. MILLER, 
Publisher and Pboprihtor, 

No. 9 Custom House Placet Chicago, Ill. 

tW“ All articles In “The Little Corporal” are 
written especially for it, and paid Cor at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friends may copy 
into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
to Thk Little Corporal. This notice is Inserted be¬ 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 

HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston bank* are best for large sums, made payable to 
the order of JOHN E . MILLER. 

Post Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county sent. In all the cities, and in many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to us without any Ions. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Offeree 
the Registry fee as well as postage, must be paid in 
stamp*, at the office where the letter Is mailed, or it 
will t»e liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Buy (Hid <\0Ue the stamps both for pottage and registry, 
put in the money and mil the letter in the presence qf 
the uostnuister, and Uike bin receipt for it. Letters sent 
in this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending one dollar and a hair or less, 
you may send greenbacks at our risk; where more 
than that sum is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
^t the P. O. where the magazine Is received. 

THE SPRING CAMPAIGN. 

The month of April is a good time to can¬ 
vass for subscribers toTiiE Little Corporal. 
Those who have not yet completed their 
clubs, should do so at once , and claim their 
Premiums. 

Subscriptions may begin with the April 
number, but be particular and tell us so 
when you write ; for if nothing is said to the 
contrary, we always send the back numbers 
from January. 

A Special Offer. 

The publisher of The Little Corporal 
offers to send—free by mail—to every sub¬ 
scriber who sends $1.50 for the fnll year 1871, 
and requests it at the time of subscribing, 
one copy of our superb steel line engraving 

THE HEAVENLY CHERUBS. 

This has been the most popular premium 
that ever has been offered. It was engraved 
expressly for us, and has received the high¬ 
est commendations from the leading artists 
in the land. Now, boys and girls, begin the 
work anew, as the offer of this picture will 
aid you much in getting names to your 
clubs. Remember, every subscriber gets the 
picture, and the names will count on your 
club for a premium besides. 

Red Ridinghood and the Wolf.— We 
continue the offer made last month, and will 
send a copy of the $6 chromo for two sub¬ 
scribers and $2 in cash besides. 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 

Books. —We offer as a premium— Hightoays 
and Hedges , by Emily Huntington Miller. 
This is one of a prize series published by the 
Massachusetts 8. 8. Society. It is one of the 
best stories Mrs. Miller has ever written, and 
will prove a desirable premium. We also 
offer Little Women and An Old Fashioned Girl , 
by Louisa M. Alcott; and several other 
popular and interesting books. 

Silver-Plated Ware.— We desire to con¬ 
fine our plated ware premiums to forks and 
moons ; though if any one has been working 
for any other article, if they will write ana 
inform us wliat it is, we will give them the 
terms. We have put these premiums very 
loWj and it will offer a chance for every 
family to have a set of silver-plated forks 
and spoons. 

Elgin Watches. —We have made some 
changes in the number of subscribers re¬ 
quired to obtain one of these elegant 
watches. A good and reliable timekeeper is 
certainly now within the reach of every boy 
or girl that reads The Corporal. 

Field Croquet.— The most popular game 
for out-door amusement ever invented is 
Bradley's Field Croquet. We have put these 
so low, that it offers a rare chance for every 
family to obtain one. Sent by express either 
from Chicago, or from the factory at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Dollar Steam Engine.— We bought one 
of these for a Christmas present for the little 
folks at home, and it has furnished them an 
endless source of amusement and instruction. 
We have given it a thorough test and found 
it perfectly safe. Given for two subscribers 
sent at one time and 30 cents to pay postage. 

Emerson’s Binder. —Every one who takes 
The Corporal should carefully preserve 
each number. We have found nothing bet¬ 
ter to do this than Emerson’s Binder. Sent 
for two subscribers, or The Corporal one 
year and the Binder for two dollars, sent at 
one time. 

THE PRIZE STORY. 

Manuscripts offered in competition for the 
$500 prize, will be received up to the first of 
August. All interested in the matter are 
invited to send for a circular containing full 
particulars._ 

THE CORPORAL IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

We are sending The Corporal to a number of 
Sunday Schools at reduced rates, when taken in 
large (mantitles. Though not strictly a Sunday 
School magazine, yet The Corporal’s mission 
is, as its beautiful motto indicates, to fight 
against Wrong, and for the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful, and thus furnishes reading matter 
eminently suitable for the Sunday School scholar 
or teacher. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader says: “The firm oj 
Geo. P. Rowell ft Co. is the largest and best Adver¬ 
tising Agency in the United States, and we can cheer¬ 
fully recommend It to the attention of those who de¬ 
sire to advertise their business scientifically and sys¬ 
tematically in such a way; that is, to secure the lar¬ 
gest amount of publicity tor the least expenditure of 
money.” 
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PREMIUM LIST, REVISED. 


Read Carefully this entire Page, as Important Changes have been 
made in the Number'of Subscribers required to obtain some of 
the Premiums—also, New and Elegant Articles added. 


SPECIAL OFFER —Hereafter all subscribers who 
send us $1.50 for tbe full year 1871, and who shall re¬ 
quest it at the time of subscribing, will receive free 
by mall one copy of the superb steel line engraving, 
The Hbavexly Cherubs. 

All premium engravings, and books of less price 
than live dollars are sent post paid at our com. 

We deliver all other Premiums (except Organs, Sew¬ 
ing Machines, etc.,) at our office, free of charge, and 
will send them by mail, (when they are such articles as 
can go by mall), when the claimants send stamps to 
prepay postage. All that cannot go by mail may be 
sent by express, receivers paying express charges on 
same. Organs etc. are sent byexpress or railroad freight 
from the factorles,the receivers paying freight charges. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

In every case names must be accompanied by the 
regular subscription price, one dollar and a half a year. 

For two names we send, post paid, either of the fol¬ 
lowing: One copy oi our Pocket Scripture Atlas, 
cloth, gilt. Price <3 cents; or, the School Edition of 
Reed’s Drawing Lessons. 

For three names we send, post paid, either of the fol¬ 
lowing: Mrs. Miller’s “The Royal Road to Fortune,” 
(price $1.50); large edition of 4 Reed’s Drawing Les¬ 
sons,’’ (price $1.50); either of the fine steel engrav¬ 
ings “ Babe of Bethlehem,” or “ From Shore to shore,” 
(price of each $2.00). 

For four names the beautiftil steel engraving “ Sun¬ 
shine and Shadow.” (price $3); Craig’s Microscope, 
see another item. 

All the engravings are sent by mall, on strong roll¬ 
ers. and are warranted to reach our patrons in good 
order. 

For live names, (they need not all be sent at one 
time, > The Little Corporal free for one year. 

OUR CHROMOS of Red Ridinghood and the 
Wolf.— The large size, (18x24 inches, same size as the 
original painting, tor which we paid the artist, Mr. 
Beard, one thousand dollars,) price $10, sent by ex¬ 
press for a club of ten names; and the smaller size, 
which is Just as good a chromo, (13Vxl8 inches,) price 
$6, by mail, post paid, for a club of six names. Or you 
may send six names and $2 besides for the larger one • 
or two names and $2 besides for the smaller one. 

For eight names the beautiful chromo “Morning 
Prayer,” (11x15 inches, price $6,) mounted, sent by 
mail, postpaid. The same for five names and $2 besides. 

ORGAN PREMIUMS.—Parlor and church Organs 
of Tire different makers are sent as premiums, as fol¬ 
lows: (We name here only one, low-priced instru¬ 
ment from each maker. Larger and higher priced 
ones can be sent at proportionate rates): 

Peloul#x % Pelton <t Co.'* Organ — Price $130, for 134 
subscribers, or for 30 subscribers and $65 besides. 

Emeu** Organ — Price $140. for 144 subscribers, or for 
30 subscr lbers and $75 besides. 

Sr>uLh'* ( American) Organ — Price $155, for 160 sub¬ 
scribers, or for 80 subscribers and $80 besides. 

Prince <fc Co.'* Organ — Price $130. for 140 subscribers, 
or lor 30 subscribers and $70 besides. 

Ma*on A Hamlin'* Oraan — Price $125. for 144 sub¬ 
scribers, or for 30 subscribers and $75 besides. 

Many prefer to send more than 30 names: some send 
from 100 to 150 names. In such cases the cash payment 
is. of course, reduced. Address us for further partic¬ 
ulars. Schools and churches can easily comply with 
these terms, if they take hold of the matter with a will 
to do it. Many private individuals have received 
organs as premiums; others may do the same. 

CRAIG’S MICROSCOPES.—One of the celebrated 
Cratg Microscopes will be given for a club of four 
names. Postage 25 cents. 

FIELD CROQUET.—From Milton. Bradley A Co. 
No. 1.—Price $6.00, for six subscribers, or for two 
names at $1.50 each and $3.00 besides. 

No. 2.—Price $9.00, for nine subscribers, or for two 
names at $1.50 each, and $6.00 besides. Sent by ex¬ 
press from Chicago, or Springfield, Mass. 


DOLLAR STEAM ENGINE.—(From Colby A Bros.,) 

B rice $1.00, for two names at $1.50 each, sent at one 
ime. Postage 30 cents. 

EMERSON’S BINDER.— Little Corporal size, 
price 60 cents, for two subscribers at $1.50 each, or 
the Little Corporal for one year and the Binder 
for $2.00, sent at one time. 

WATCHES.—We have a new, premium Watch, 
made especially for us by the Elgin Watch Co. Three 
numbers, all put up in fine, coin silver hunting cases. 

No. 1.—Price $35, for a club of 24 names at $1.50 each, 
or for a club of ten, and $18 besides. 

No. 2.—Price $88, for a club of 22 names at $1.50, or 
for 10 subscribers and $16 cash besides. 

No. 8. Price $30, for a club of 20 subscribers at $1.50, 
or for 10 subscribers and $13 besides. Watches are 
sent by express. 

SILVER-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS.—Rogers 
A Bro.’s best double plated. 

Tea Spoons.—For 8 names one dozen Tea Spoons, 
price $4. <5 ; one hall dozen for 5 subscribers. 

Table Spoons.— one dozen Table Spoons, price 
$10, for 16 names; one half dozen for 9 names. 

Table Forks.— One dozen, price $10, for 16 names; 
one half dozen 9 names. 

We offer one of Colby’s Celebrated Patent Clothe* 
Wringer* , price $7.50, for evely club of seven subscri¬ 
bers to The Corporal. See advertisement. 


Sherman’s Improved Clothe* Wringer, (see adver¬ 
tisement in this Number of onr magazine), is sent for 
same number of subscribers to The Corporal. 

Both these Premiums sent by express either from 
Chicago or from New York City, if yon so request 
when you claim the premium. 

IN CLUB WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


We also offer Thb Little Corporal In club with 
other magazines, etc., lor one year, at the prices 
named below for both : The Little Corporal, and 


Harper’s Magazine.. .$4.65 | N.Y. Weekly Tribune 3J0 

Harper’s Weekly.4.65 | Prairie F armer.3 M 

Harper’s Bazar.4.65 ^Western Rural.3.08 

Atlantic Monthly.... 4.65 j Rural New Yorker... 3.60 

Galaxy.4.65 Nasby’s Toledo Blade 2.80 

Hearth and Home.... SJ5 1 Children’s Hour.2 JO 


Llpplncott’sMagazlne 4.66 
Sunday 8. Workman. 2.35 


Nursery.2J0 

Am. Agriculturist... 2.55 


Overland Monthly.4.65 The 8chool Festival.. 1.80 

Phrenological Jonrn’l 3.65 1 National S.S. Teacher 2.35 
Godcy’a Lady’s Book, 3.85 1 The Mother’s Journal %M 
Peterson’s Magazine.$3.00 Chicago Weekly Post 2J0 

The Advance.3.85 I Chi. Weekly Journal, 3.00 

BOOK PREMIUMS. 


Besides our own books, named above, the following 
books will be sent, by us, postpaid, for the number of 
subscribers to The Little Corporal named before 
each title. Price. 

4— Homespun, or Five and Twenty Years ago — 1.75 

5— ^Esop’s Fables. Cloth, gilt.2.25 

4—Milton’s Paradise Lost. Cloth, gilt. 1.75 

4— Swiss Family Robinson. Dlustrated. 1.50 

5— Dr. Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature.2.00 

5—DuChalllu’s Wild Life.1.75 

5—Robinson Crusoe. Dlustrated. 1.75 

5— Tenny’s Natural History of Animals.2.00 

The following six books by Jean Inge low. 

6— Songs of Seven. Elegantly Illustrated, gilt.... 5.00 

4—Studies for Stories. Illustrated.1J50 

4— Stories told to a Child.1.75 

3— A Sister’s Bjye-hours. 1J5 

3— Mopsa. the Fairy.1-35 

5— Jean Ingelow’s Poems.2 35 

6— Little women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 2 vote.. 3.00 

4— An Oldfashioned Girl. By Lonlsa M. Alcott... 1 J5$ 

5— Moth and Rust. Hoyt’s Prize Series.1-© 

5—Both Sides of the Street. Hoyt’s Prize Series. 1® 

4—Highway and Hedges. Emily H. Miller.1J6 

4—Shining Honrs. By Paul Moraine. 130 

Any of the above books sent by mail, post paid, upon 
receipt of price given above. 
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A VISIT TO ROBIN-DOWN. 


BY RUTH WARRINGTON. 


18 this F< > nrth of 
r C\, July »” asked ElUe, tak- 
ing her chin off the back 
’ of the seat, and patting her 
mother’s arm. 

No, dear,” replied her 
mother; “ why do you ask ?” 

Because we are going to 
_ ndma’s,” said Ellie. 

“ It is to make you well, 
ElUe,” said Dora. “Papa said so, yes¬ 
terday.” 

“ But we always go at Fourth of July,” 
said Ellie, “ and I have no torpedoes and 
she turned around again and looked through 
the car. 

The car was nearly full, and Ellie had 
examined every one in it, so that when she 
looked at the tall girl with curls, she felt as 
If she knew her; and the only change she 
saw, was that the baby, who had been asleep 
so long, was awake now, and was eating a 
cracker. Her mother was leaning back, 
with her eyes closed, and Ellie laid her head 
on the back of the seat, and felt very tired. 
She had been sick—so sick that once papa 
had held her in his arms all night, and the 
doctor did not go home until morning. She 
was much better now, for then she was too 
weak to stand. Papa put them on the boat 
last night, and they had ridden in the cars 
all day, and Ellie would have cried In a few 
minutes, but that the engine bell began to 
ring, and Dora jumped up and said, 

“ Is this grandma’s, mamma ?” 

“ Yes, dear,” said her mother; and she 
took down the bags and gave Dora the lunch 
basket. 

“ Come, Ellie, no tears; there, take mam¬ 
ma’s shawl.” 

The cars were slowly running into the sta¬ 


tion, and when they were opposite the plat¬ 
form, the conductor lifted Dora and Ellie 
down, and there was a tall man with a rough 
coat, bowing and holding out his hand for 
the bags. 

“ How are they, David ?” asked the mother. 

“ Well, Mis’ Parker. You’re right wel¬ 
come,” said the tall man. 

A stage coach was standing by the wooden 
platform which was on two sides of the sta¬ 
tion, and two farmers’ wagons were near it. 
At the other side of the station house was a 
carryall, with a brown horse attached to It. 

“ There is Rex,” cried Dora, running and 
patting the nose of the brown horse. 

“May I give him a cracker, mamma?” 
asked Dora; and on receiving a nod from 
Mrs. Parker, she fumbled in the lunch basket 
and found a cracker for Rex. He pointed 
down his ears as he took it, and looked at 
Ellie as if he thought she ought to come and 
see him, too. But David had put Ellie and 
the bags into the carryall, and they were 
waiting for Dora. 

“ Well, Miss Dora, you remember old 
friends, don’t you ?” said David. 

“Yes,” said Dora. “Has the white hen 
any chickens?” 

“ Not yet,” replied David; and getting 
into his place, they trotted briskly away. 

Past the post office, the store, and the 
church, through the long street to a little 
shaded road, Rex trotted with the carryall 
and the children. Ellie sat up and looked 
out, and when they came in sight of a large 
house, with a graveled road leading to the 
door, she clapped her hands and said, 

“ There is grandma !” 

“Yes,” said Dora, “and there are the 
lilac bushes, and Aunt Sue and she shook 
the lunch basket so hard that the cover came 


Entered , according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by John E. Miller , in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress , at Washington. 
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off, and the crackers and cakes rolled about 
the carryall. 

Rex stopped at the door of his own accord, 
and Dora and Ellie were kissed, and Aunt 
Sue patted Ellie’s cheeks, and said, 

“We must have some roses here.” 

“ Early roses, Sue,” said Mrs. Parker; and 
they all went up to the rooms Mrs. Parker 
and the children were going to occupy. 

There was one large room with a big bed, 
and a little room, opening from it, with a 
cot and a little washstand, with a blue bowl 
and pitcher. 

“ This is for me,” said Dora,” laying her 
hat on the white spread.” 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Sue ; “ and I will show 
you how to make your own bed.” 

When the dust of the journey had been 
washed away, they all went down to the sit¬ 
ting room, and in a few minutes, Kate, 
the servant, brought in the tea. There 
were nice broiled chicken, and eggs, and 
brown and white bread, and honey, and 
“ Grandma's cookies,” as Dora called the 
white cakes with sugar on the top. But 
best of all w’as the milk ; and Dora declared 
she would have only bread and milk for 
breakfast every day. 

Soon after tea, Ellie’s eyes began to close, 
and she was put to bed, while Dora had per¬ 
mission to run out for a little w’hile. She ran 
out at the front door«and swung on the gate. 

The house w'as large and low, with rooms 
on both sides of the door. The porch was 
built out, and vines and trees covered it with 
green. Rooms had been added at different 
times, and there were odd, little windows, 
with latticed panes and no shutters. Vines 
crept all over the house, and two or three 
robins were flying in and out among the 
vines and lilac bushes. 

As Dora swung on the gate, she could just 
see the fence with pickets on the top which 
shut in the garden at the back of the house. 
On the other side, she could see the corner 
of the barn, and hear Rex stamping in his 
stable. But she was tired, and was glad 
when Mrs. Parker called her to put her to 
bed ; and she and Ellie slept so soundly that 
they did not know when their mother came 
to bed, and they hardly moved until the next 
morning. 

When Dora looked out of the window, in 
the morning, it was raining. Patter, patter, 
great drops, and not a bird in sight. 

“ O dear!” said Dora, “ how hard it does 
rain !” 

“ Never mind,” called Mrs. Parker, from 
the front room. “ Come and get your clover- 
blossom dres?.” 


[May, 

Dora’s “clover-blossom dress” was one 
with little leaves on it, to which she had 
given that name. 

The bread and milk for breakfast was very 
satisfactory, and afterward Dora helped Aunt 
Sue put up the cups and saucers, and then 
Aunt Sue showed her how to make her bed. 
But Ellie w'as too small to do such things, 
and grandma called her and gave her a roll 
of pieces of calico. The sitting room had a 
bay window, and Ellie sat down on the floor 
in this window, and unrolled the pieces. 
There were many colors and patterns, and 
when Dora came down from making her bed, 
she found Ellie still looking at the pieces. 
But they would not be interesting all day, 
and after dinner, Dora went to her mother 
and told her she did not know what to do. 
They did not want any of the toys they had 
brought from home, and Aunt 8ue got the 
photograph album for them to look at. Dora 
brought two little benches, and she and Ellie 
sat down and began to examine the pictures. 
Grandma, with her white cap and black 
dress, was knitting by a low table. Her 
gray curls clustered around her lkce, as they 
did in the picture in the parlor, where they 
were black. Mrs. Parker sat near her, sew¬ 
ing, and talking with her. Aunt Sue sat by 
the window, with a brown basket stand by 
her side, mending some stockings. 

Dora and Ellie looked at the pictures until 
they came to a soldier. He stood looking at 
them, with one hand on his sword 

“ Who is that ?” said Ellie. 

“ That is Uncle Robert,” replied Dora. 

“ Where is he ?” said Ella. 

“He was killed,” replied Dora, softly. 

“Who killed him?” said Ellie, opening 
her blue eyes very wide. 

“ A soldier shot him, and he fell under a 
tree,” 6aid Dora. “ But we mustn’t talk 
about it, or Aunt Sue will cry.” 

“ Is that the reason she wears a black 
dress ?” asked Ellie. 

“Yes, Ellie,” said Aunt Sue, looking up. 
“ Come, and I will tell you about the Uncle 
Robert whom you never saw.” 

Then they brought their benches to Aunt 
Sue, and she took Ellie in her lap, and Dora 
held her hand, while she talked to them. 

She told them how bright and handsome 
Uncle Robert was, and how he loved the 
robins. How they would light on his head, 
and fearlessly gather crumbs from the ground 
at his feet. How he called the bouse Robin- 
Down, which means robin’s meadow, because 
he said the robins were there before any 
house was built, and that places ought to be 
named from the first settlers. How, when 
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the war came, he left his quiet* home, and 
went to the battle field, because, he said, all 
bravtf men ought to go. How he escaped 
the bullets so many times, and at last, (here 
Aunt Sue's voice trembled,) one pierced his 
heart, and as the sun was setting, he fell 
beneath an oak tree, and never led his men 
again. 

It was becoming dark, when Aunt Sue 
finished speaking, and Ellie looked up into 
her face and saw her eyes were full of tears. 

“ Never mind, Aunt 8ue,” she said, gently 
putting her arms around her neck, “it’s 
nicer up in heaven, you know.” 

“ Here is one of Uncle Robert’s robins,” 
said Dora ; and a robin lighted on the win¬ 
dow sill, and then flew back into a tree. 

Aunt Sue kissed them both, and went to 
see about tea. 

The next day was olear, and in the after¬ 
noon Mrs. Parker put on Elbe's coat, hood, 
and leggins, and told Dora that they might 
go out and play. Dora showed Ellie the 
flower beds, though nothing was up yet but 
the crocuses and jumping Johnnies, and 
then they went into the vegetable garden to 
find David. They went through the back 
door, and soon saw David near the fence, 
with a pile of sticks by him. 

“ What are you doing, David?” said Dora, 
running over to him. 

44 Planting pea brush,” said David. 

44 Dora looked at the little pea vines that 
were straggling into sight, and then sho 
picked up one of the sticks, and standing 
opposite to him, said, 

44 1 will hand them to you, and so I can 
help you.” 

Ellie put her hands into her pockets and 
looked at David as he planted the brush. 

44 Why do you call It brush ?” said Dora; 
they look like sticks.” 

44 Because they are brush, Miss Dora,” 
said David. 44 These little twigs are for the 
vines to hold to.” 

44 Would they fidl ?” asked Dora. 

“Yes,” said David; 44 they need holding 
up; and 1 think we’ll have some good peas 
here.” 

44 There is a robin, Dora,” said Ellie. 44 It 
just jumped over Kate’s towels.” 

44 1 wish it would go on that pot,” said 
Dora. “Ellie, do you think the robins re¬ 
member Uncle Robert V % 

Dora’s great delight, after that, was in the 
pea vines. She had helped plant the brush, 
and every day she visited the vines to see the 
blossoms, which David said were coming. 

“ What are they like, David ?” she asked. 

44 O, they’re just pea blossoms,” said David. 


Ellie thought the vines were strange be¬ 
cause they were alive. They were not one 
bit like Rex, and he was alive. But she ar.d 
Dora watched the vines, and the brown, dead 
sticks were being covered with delicate, green 
leaves, and Elbe’s cheeks were getting more 
plump and rosy every day. 

One afternoon, grandma and Mrs. Parker 
and Elbe went for a drive, and Dora, as 
usual, went to examine the pea vines. She 
found little, pale buds, encased in green, and 
when Elbe came home, she had the pleasant 
news for her. Day by day the buds became 
larger, and one bright morning Dora and 
Ellie found fair, white blossoms, with a little, 
44 such a bit,” as Ellie said, of fragrance. 

44 They grow so fast, they wbl soon be as 
tab as you,” said Dora to Elbe ; and each 
day after that Elbe wa6 measured with the 
pea vines to see which was growing the 
faster. It was easy to measure, for the vines 
grew close about the brush, and Elbe stood 
beside them whbo Dora measured. 

44 1 do not think they are just pea blos¬ 
soms,” said Dora. “They are fairies, for 
they are changing their dresses.” 

And the blossoms were changing into sbm 
pea pods, and the pea pods began to swell, 
and Elbe laughed as she held them in her 
hand, and said, 

“ They are getting fat, too.” 

“Yes,” said David, “and one of these 
days we will have peas.” 

“To eat?” said Elbe. 

“Yes,” replied Dav\d. 

“ Dora,” said Elbe, as they walked to the 
house, 44 1 did not know we were going to 
eat those peas. And you said they were 
fairies; can we eat fairies ? 

The day had come when Dora and Elbe 
were to go home, for papa wanted to see his 
little girls, and Elbe was quite well and 
strong, now. They were to leave grandma’s 
after dinner, and while their mother w’as 
packing, Dora and Elbe went out to bid the 
pea vines goodbye. They found David out 
there with a basket. 

“What are you doing, David?” asked 
Dora. 

44 1 am looking to see if any of the peas 
are full enough to use,” replied David. 

David found a pod here and there w hich 
was well filled, and he soon had quite a pile 
in his basket. 

“ O dear!” said Dora, 44 we will not have 
any pea vines at home.” 

44 Yes you can,” said David. 

44 Papa has not any garden,” 6aid Dora. 

44 Have your garden in the house,” replied 
David. 44 Take a glass and put some cotton 
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in it, keep it wet, and I will give you some 
peas to put in the cotton. Then you wHl 
have as fine a pea vine as any little lady 
might wish.” 

Dora and Ellie helped Kate shell the peas, 
and when they sat down to dinner in their 
traveling dresses, they ate some with great 
relish. 

“ Goodbye, robins, goodbye !” cried Ellie, 
as they got into the carryall; and Dora ran 
back to give Aunt Sue another hug. 

When they got to the station, David 
waited until the cars came, and then he 
helped them on board. As the engine whis¬ 
tled for the train to start, he came to the 
window where Dora was sitting, and said, 

“ I was near forgetting your peas, Miss 
Dora.” 

He gave Dora as many as she could hold 
in her hand, and stepped back, for the cars 
were moving. 

Dora called out “thank you,” and “good¬ 
bye,” and the last thing she and Ellie saw, 
as the train moved rapidly away, was David 
gettiug into the carryall. 


“ BIRDS CANNOT COUNT.” 

BY MBS. M. B. C. BLADE. 

Six eggs there were, ill the nest of the bird, 
1’tuler four brown wings’ protection. 

“Now birds cannot count,” said John, “I’ve 
heard,” 

And so, without saying another word, 

He took one for his collection. 

Five eggs there were in the robin’s nest; 

Karl knew from John’s direction. 

“As birds cannot count,” said Karl, “'tisbest 
To take one of these, to go with the rest 
Of the kinds In my collection.” 

Four eggs there were in the nest on the tree. 

Said Dick, “ Upon reflection, 

As birds cannot count, 1 think it will be 
No harm to them, and Just right for me, 

To take one for my collection.” 

Three eegs there were in that harassed nest * 

And 1 don't know what connection 
There was to the thoughts in the poor birds’ 
breasts, 

If birds cannot count; but they left the rest 
For anybody's collection. 

Oh! egg collectors, don’t you suppose 
You might have some slight objection. 

Though you should forget how to count, if 
those 

Who look at your treasures, should, a3 they 
chose. 

Each take one from your collection? 


THE HARD-FOUGHT BATTLE. 

BY LUCIA CHASE BELL. 

Chapter Y. 

Once, in that long, weary morning, Sade’s 
lean, little face appeared at the top of the 
stairs; no one else seemed to remember that 
Cary Houston existed. 

“ Hadn’t you better come down and wash 
your face?” she asked; and added, “ 1 guess 
there’s some liniment on the bureau.” 

Cary was looking out the window, and sat 
with his back toward her. He didn’t look 
around, and just said “ Well,” very quietly, 
not as if he would heed her suggestions, but 
merely to be rid of her. 

Far across the prairie stretched roads that 
he had learned well, leading to poor, little 
Frenclitowm, to Clear Forks, and to Stock- 
ville, the large town where Cary had left the 
cars in the spring, and waited wearily and 
vainly for his uncle to meet him, till at last 
he was obliged to start alone and walk the 
w'hole distance to his uncle’s house, seven¬ 
teen miles, along a muddy, lonely prairie 
road. His feet were sorely blistered, and he 
was hungry and tired, when he reached the 
bleak, gray house, at dusk ; but only a flimsy 
excuse was offered for the neglect he had 
suffered. There was no sympathy and no 
regrets. 

“ They needed all the horses just now,” 
they had said, “and they thought likely if 
he couldn’t hire a team, maybe he could get 
a lift, now and then, along the way.” 

But he had forgiven and forgotten all that, 
till this bitter morning, when his heart was 
seething with angry recollections of every 
stinging word and unjust suspicion. 

“ If I could stand it to blister my feet get¬ 
ting here, I can stand it to blister ’em getting 
away,” he thought; “ only I’d hate to run off, 
or go off at all till my time’s up. I’d feel 
like some miserable little whelp whipped from 
my uncle’s door. But I’d like to be at home. 
’Twould do me good just to feel Cap’s arms 
around my neck. I dare say they think Tm 
having jolly times out here. And Ban is 
busy and blithe as a bird, and mother’s con¬ 
tented. It seems more as if father wanted 
me than anybody else. That’s what he said 
last, they told me, too. I can’t make it 
seem as if he’s dead. It seems as if I’d like 
to be there to have a talk with him. He be¬ 
lieved in me, father did. And I like to have 
folks act as if they thought I was made of 
good, honest stuff, and as if they had some 
hopes of me.” 

The bruise on his face ached and throbbed- 
It was a great, swollen ridge, now. He hap- 
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pcDcd to touch his knee with it, as he bent 
his head, and the pain made him feel so 
ashamed, and humiliated, and angry, cower¬ 
ing there among the ragged, old bedquilts. 

44 I might take some revenge,” he mutter¬ 
ed, by and by; “I don’t know how—some 
way.” 

Then the lessons he had heard long ago, 
upon the Sabbath, from his sweet, wise 
teacher, came up before him, and he remem¬ 
bered that one morning, after a tender talk, 
when the boys were listening, hushed and 
thrilled, she said, 

44 Dear boys, there is no victory so beautl- 
ftil and grand as a moral victory ; no revenge 
sweeter than the revenge Christ prayed for, 
Father forgive them.” 

He remembered the stillness of that little, 
sunshiny class room, with her voice rippling 
through it in soft music, and how grandly in 
some distant part of the dear old church 
rang the children’s 44 8ong of Victory,” till 
the boys, with the far-off, triumphal melody 
in their ears, felt as if it would be glorious 
indeed to 41 forgive as Christ forgave.” 

44 1 won’t stay here, snarled up in these 
old quilts,” he said to himself, presently. 
44 I’ll go down and go to work. God help 
me, whatever wicked, wrong thing is done 
sha’n’t be done by me. I’ll march straight 
ahead.” 

In a moment he came down stairs, and 
walked through the kitchen with firm, ring¬ 
ing steps. The little girl was playing with 
the baby upon the porch, and his Aunt Ma¬ 
tilda was out feeding the chickens. Cary 
bathed his face, and started on his way out 
to work. It wasn’t so easy to forgive as he 
had thought. The great welt across his 
face burned and stung as he walked, and 
made him clinch his big, hot hands, in spite 
of himself. 

Pierre Leveck had just been up to the barn 
for a piece of leather to faend a break in the 
mule’s harness, and he joined Cary, on his 
way back to his work. 

44 Going to work with that bloody furrer 
over your face?” he inquired. 

44 Yes,” was the answer. 

“Then you’re a bigger fool than ever I 
took you to be,” said Pierre 44 I’d have re¬ 
venge, if ’twas me. Why, don’t you know 
you could ?” lowering his voice here, and 
peering eagerly at Cary from under his old 
hat. 44 There ain’t a hand on the place what 
don’t hate old West; and they’d be glad. 
Nobody’d tell. Most likely it would be laid 
on to Maurice Heller, him that left the other 
night, you know. He’s made big threats on 
old West. You could set a match to the 


barn some night, before he takes his grain 
off to grind. You could cut the cows’ 
throats, or set the foot rot going in his sheep. 
There’s plenty of such work done for mean 
skulks like old West, what’s got everybody’s 
ill will.” 

Cary had longed for revenge in a wild, 
vague way ; he could never have determined 
w r hat terrible thing to do. He was angry at 
his uncle still, but those low, half-hissed 
suggestions of evil things that he might do 
for revenge, sounded like fresh insults. 

44 Don’t say such things to me, Pierre Le¬ 
veck,” he said, with his voice in a quiver, 
44 never again, if you meet me a thousand 
times. I’m glad I’ve got your good will, and 
the good win of the other hands; and I don’t 
deserve this,” touching his face, 44 but that 
kind of revenge wouldn’t suit me.” 

They walked In silence a few steps. Pierre 
Leveck w’as puzzled. He had never hjeard 
of the “best revenge.” 

“Must be you want something bigger,” 
he said, presently, hardly above his breath; 
44 1 don’t blame you, neither. Hang me if a 
man could strike my face like that and I notf 
burn his house, and barn, too, or do worse.” 

44 Don’t speak to me of such dirty busi¬ 
ness !” cried Cary. 44 1 tell you 1 hate it as 
much as I do the cut on my face. Do you 
think I’d do such things? I wish you 
wouldn’t speak to me at all, now. I don’t 
just know what I want. I’d rather be 
alone.” 

The 44 liand” had reached the 6pot where 
he was obliged to leave Cary’s path, and he 
turned away with a short laugh, muttering, 

44 He’s a sweet one. His mother ought to 
be feeding him with a spoon yet, the great 
coward. 4 Not speak to him of such dirty 
business.’ O, I understand. He’s afraid.” 

44 If God ever is going to help me, I wish 
He’d do it now',” said Cary, to himself, as 
he went on alone down the lane, with his 
throat aching, and hot tears welling up to 
his eyes. 44 It isn’t babyish to ask Him for 
help. I believe I’ve always had a kind of 
feeling that it was. But the grandest and 
strongest must have His help, she used to 
say.” 

And Cary asked God then, with broken 
sobs and earnest longing, in the midst of his 
bitter pain, for the help he needed. It was 
not a prayer such as people call 44 powerful,” 
in prayer meeting; not graceful, like the 
minister’s prayer, after the heart-uplifting 
hymn; but just a few homely, broken words, 
without even a single Thee or Thou, straight¬ 
forward as a hungry child asking for bread. 

Reuben West was trimming a hedge. He 
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had not spoken to a human being since he 
had struck Cary, and would not even trust 
himself to drive a team, so fearful and 
ashamed was he of the evil spirit within him. 

“ I s’pose that boy’ll run off and go home, 
now, he muttered, as he worked; “ and a 
pretty tale he’ll tell. Nobody’ll make any 
allowance for my temper. Hang the miser¬ 
able pie! I don’t suppose he did take it, 
after all. Much more like that Sade to do 
it. 1 wish Matilda’d set a better table. I 
believe she skimps more than she needs to. 
We won’t get rich that way, and it isn’t a 
way that suits me.” 

Suddenly he heard steps near him, and 
turned and saw Cary standing with out¬ 
stretched hand. 

44 Uncle Reuben,” he said, 44 I’ve had a big 
fight this morning. I fought with myself. 
It seemed as if I must have some sort of re¬ 
venge on you, and as if I should hate you 
with my whole soul as long as I lived. But 
I knew all the time I w’as on the wrong 
track, and at last I just begged God to help 
me out. And He has. I’d a good deal rather 
fove you than hate you, Uncle Reuben, and 
I’ve come to say that I want peace between 
us. I don’t take back what I said about the 
pie, because it was true; and I want you to 
believe in me, Uncle Reuben, as a boy who 
loves God—I do, this very morning—and 
wants to be a man.” 

“ Well,” said Reuben West, without look¬ 
ing up, 44 1 s’pose you’ll want to go off home, 
aud tell ’em all how I—how I treated you.” 

44 No,” said Cary, 44 1 won’t. I’ll stay here 
till my time's up, in the fall. Only, Uncle 
Reuben, I don’t want to think you’re sus¬ 
pecting me all the time of going against 
your interests, shirking work, talking about 
you behind your back, and the like.” 

44 Well, I won’t,” said Reuben .West, a 
sudden generous emotion moistening his 
eyes and softening his voice. 44 Most boys 
would have gone racing over the country 
with a pack of terrible tales about me, some 
true and some not true, or done something 
wicked here on the place that would only 
have brought them to shame. I don’t know r 
what made Matilda suspect you; some pf 
Sadc’s tales, likely. I think she—that she’s 
mistaken, and I’m sorry for w f hat I did. 
There, now, you’re satisfied, ain’t you?” 

44 Yes, sir,” said Cary, radiantly; and with¬ 
out waiting for any further talk marched 
back to his work. 

44 1 don’t think Cary ever touched that 
pie,” declared Mr. West, at dinner, 44 and I 
desire to make him a public apology. 
What’s more, if anybody’s hungry after 


meals, let him go to the pantry and get what 
he likes. I’ll have a good table set, if I lose 
the whole farm.” 

One day, soon after noon, a plain, low, 
comfortable carriage stopped at the gate, 
and old Mrs. Hathaway alighted, followed 
by a little girl. Aunt Matilda appeared at 
the door, smiling and bland, as if she had 
not just been scolding and fretting in the 
kitchen like a very 6hrew. 

44 Thee will think I am a very frequent 
visitor,” said the old lady, as she stood in 
the 44 best room,” slowly untying the strings 
of her bonnet with her smooth, fair hAnds. 
44 But I have so many hours with nothing 
important to do, and I know thee is busy, 
and cannot return my visits regularly, so I 
keep coming, without thinking of cere¬ 
mony.” 

After this apologetic little speech, she 
seated the little girl in a chair very near her 
own, smoothed every wrinkle out of the 
child’s white apron, and continued. 

‘‘Esther has gone back to Philadelphia. 
She has never been satisfied in the west. She 
said it thundered so hard out here she 
couldn’t endure it. But I couldn’t spare my 
little Ruth, even to her mother, and you’re 
not afraid of the thunder, ore you, dear? 
I’m very lonesome as it is. Simeon, n»y son, 
is at home, but thee knows he’s sick, and 
what time he is able to do anything lie will 
be poring over books. It irks him greatly 
to be kept from Ills beloved 4 work,’ as he 
calls it. As for Eli, [her husband,] he 
thinks of nothing and sees nothing but the 
farm, for days together.” 

Mrs. West, having discovered Cary’s nice, 
neatly-bound Bchoolbooks in his trunk, had 
taken the liberty to bring them down to or¬ 
nament her table, in the parlor. The good 
Quaker lady, after a little season of bland 
silence, observed them, and remarked, 

“Thee has someenew books, I see. Ah! 
they’re schoolbooks, and one is a work on 
geology. Simeon loves geology. His 4 lair,’ 
as he calls it, is sadly strewn with great, 
dirty-looking stones, of all shapes and colors. 
Were these thy books in thy school days, 
Matilda?” 

44 No,” replied Mrs. West, secretly annoy¬ 
ed at being obliged to confess their real own¬ 
ership, 44 they’re Cary Houston’s. Though 
what he loaded his trunk with them for, 
when he was just coming out here to work, 
I can’t see.” 

Mrs. Hathaway was a book lover herself. 
She sat daintily fingering Cary’s clean vol¬ 
umes, taking affectionate, curious, little 
peeps into them as she talked. 
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“ It speaks well for thy nephew,” she said; 
44 1 like to see a boy sipping his book at every 
spare minute. That is what he brought 
them for, very likely, for the sake of the pre¬ 
cious spare minutes. I must send him some¬ 
thing choice to read. Most school books are 
only skeletons, after all. 1 must send him 
something that's real, rich, juicy meat. Sim¬ 
eon will be glad to lend his 4 Footprints of 
the Creator,’ and I will add 4 Young’s Night 
Thoughts,’ and several flies of the Philadel¬ 
phia Reflector, which contain delightful ser¬ 
mons.” 

The demure little girl was beginning to 
draw long breaths, watching the butterflies 
out in the sunshine, as if, in a minute, she 
would dart out after them, in spite of all 
restraint. 

‘‘Doesn’t thee think it’s time for me to 
take some fresh air, grandmother?” she 
piped out, by and by, without unfolding the 
dimpled hand in her lap; and her grand¬ 
mother smoothed the curls on the little, 
brown head, settled the round comb more 
securely, and said, 

44 Well, perhaps it is. Thee must keep thy 
sunbonnet on, and thy fingers out of dirt.” 

44 1 will mind thee,” said the little one; 
“and I’ll gather thee a nosegay,” standing 
prim and pleased while her bonnet was being 
tied. 

A 4 ‘ nosegay ” was her favorite thankoffer- 
ing, and she accordingly promised it now, 
although the yard around Mrs. West’s house 
was barren of blossoms as a desert. 

Poor Sade, wearily doing the churning out 
on the back porch, looked after the child 
with longing eyes, as she flitted here and 
there, trying vainly to secure the great, 
jewel-like butterflies. 

44 There’s plenty of hot water in the tea¬ 
kettle,” she reminded herself, presently, 
44 and if I put some In here the butter’ll 
come quicker. I don’t care if it does make 
the butter white. Mrs. West does it some¬ 
times, herself.” 

After this expedient, and a little vigorous 
churning, the butter did come, in marvel¬ 
ously short time, clinging in white, chrdled 
ridges around the dasher. And, as Sade had 
washed the dinner dishes, and swept out the 
crumbs, she considered herself at liberty to 
take a little play spell. Not that Mrs. West 
couldn’t have found something for her to do, 
but 8ade didn’t wait for that. She hastily 
tied on her sunbonnet, carried the baby out 
of the pantry, where he was industriously 
scooping sugar from a box on a low shelf, 
and hurried, with him in her arms, out into 
the yard. 


44 Here, Sissy,” she said, softly, beckoning 
to Ruth. 

The busy little girl did not hear her at first, 
and Sade stood wearily waiting a moment in 
the path. Then she walked up to Ruth and 
said, coaxingly, 

4 ‘ Sissy, don’t let’s stay here in this old 
yard ; ’tain’t nice. The barn’s lots nicer. 
The carriage stands there, between the stalls 
and the hay loft. We can climb in it, and 
play ridin’ to Clear Forks to trade. We’ll 
buy new tablecloths, and a new bureau, and 
a red merino dress for the baby. Mr. West’s 
out on the farm somewhere, and he’ll never 
know we’ve been in it, ’cause we won’t turn 
the cushions over, nor nothin’.” 

44 1 like to be out doors best,” said Ruth. 
14 Thee could take me to a creek, some place, 
couldn’t thee? It’s so nice to watch the 
water. Grandmother takes me to the creek, 
sometimes. We like to hear the water 
talk.” 

Sade was satisfied to go anywhere, away 
from work and away from the house, and 
she knew where a bright little stream curved 
through the farm. They started immedi¬ 
ately, and soon reached a nook among the 
thick willows, where the water lay deep, and 
cool, and dark, with just a few twinkles of 
sunlight upon it, here and there. 

“There aren’t any cows here,” said Ruth. 
“ Grandmother an’ I like to see cows standing 
in the clear water, with their shadows under 
’em, like they arc in the picture that hangs 
over our mantel.” 

“ I ain’t much of a cow body,” said Sade, 
queerly, probably meaning that she had 
never discovered anything picturesque about 
those useful animals; “ but I like posies. 
There’s some nice ones sticking out of the 
bank down there, now. You lay down flat 
and reach for some. I’ve got to hold the 
baby, you know.” . 

Ruth was delighted. “ So they are nice,” 
she cried, lying down and eagerly reaching 
over the bank. “ There’s more pretty blue 
ones, ’way down most to the water,” she 
continued ; “I think I can reach them, too, 
maybe. If thee sees me tumbling over thee 
will please lay down the baby and catch me 
by the heels, won’t thee ?” 

Sade obligingly promised, and the child 
stretched herself far over the bank. Her 
hands were soon filled ; just one more bright 
cluster, and she would be satisfied. But she 
lost her balance, and fell into the water with 
a wild cry. Sade did drop the baby, but 
only stood there screaming, 

44 0, somebody, come here quick! I’ll fall 
in, too, if I reach over. O my, my! I 
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know Mrs. West’ll kill me now, or else Mrs. 
Hathaway, ’cause I coaxed her off.” 

It happened that Cary was at work only a 
little distance from them, and had been 
screened from their sight by the thick growth 
of small trees. He heard Ruth’s one, agon¬ 
ized cry, and Sade’s frantic shouts, and 
came hurrying to the rescue. It was easy 
work for him to draw her from the water, 
aud he only laughed, at first, saying, as he 
lifted her into his arms, 

“ Here you come, little water bird.” 

But he grew serious in a minute, thinking 
what might have been, as he looked at the 
lily face, with its closed eyes. 

Ruth was only frightened. She soon re¬ 
vived, after Cary had carried her to the 
house, but immediately took herself off into 
a nice, sound nap, after the manner of child¬ 
ren badly frightened or sorely fatigued. But 
the loving old Quaker lady would believe 
nothing but that she had been in the very 
gates of death. She held both Cary’s hands 
in hers while she thanked him again and 
again, till he wa6 ashamed, and would gladly 
have escaped back to his work. 

“ Never mind about the work,” she said, 
making him be seated. 44 Thy uncle can 
spare thee to talk to a lonely old woman, 
who does not often see company. Thee loves 
thy books dearly, doesn’t thee ? I see they 
keep thee company even so far from home. 
Too many boys love only racing, and bet¬ 
ting, and hunting.” 

“Well, I love horses and hunting, too,” 
said Cary, rather bluntly, yet with unusual 
sunshine in his face, after hearing the gra¬ 
cious, friendly talk. 

“But not the other,” pursued Mrs. Hath¬ 
away. “And thee doesn’t go to Frenchtown 
on the Sabbath.” 

Frenchtown was a notoHous resort for all 
the ignorant and vicious from miles around. 
Especially upon the Sabbath it was the scene 
of wicked revelry. Church services, Sabbath 
school, or even day school, were unknown 
in the midst of its recklessness and squalor. 
It had long grieved Mrs. Hathaway to know 
this. She felt as if she would be “account¬ 
able ” for witnessing it so many years and 
making no more earnest efforts to effect a 
change. 

“I wish some strong, determined young 
man would open a school there,” she told 
Cary. “ He might do a world of good. 
Simeon—thee knows he’s not one of the 
Friends any more, but a hot-blooded preach¬ 
er, who will sing and shout, and I am not 
sorry, either—Simeon would preach there, if 
he had strength, though the doctor forbids 
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him thinking of such a thing. I think they 
would be glad, at least the women and 
children. But nobody has courage to go in 
their midst. If thee only could—but thee’s 
just a boy.” 

“I’d love it, if I could,” said Cary, ear¬ 
nestly. 

It had seemed, ever since that morning 
when he walked praying down the long lane, 
that he must be telling and teaching some¬ 
body how God had helped him, and was giv¬ 
ing him such strength and peace, day by day, 
as he had never dreamed of before. 

44 Well, thee couldn’t preach,” answered 
the old lady, smiling affectionately, 44 but 
thee might teach. And that would be the 
surest way to begin with these people, after 
all, I think.” 

44 1 can’t do it, though,” said Cary, with 
sudden sadness. 44 I’ve promised to work 
for Uncle Reuben till fall, and hands are 
scarce.” 

But the old lady had a hope that the one 
great wish of her serene life might soon be¬ 
gin to be realized, and she declared that she 
could persuade Eli to let one of his hired 
men take Cary’s place, working for Mr. 
West. 

44 Thee shall make thy home at our house,” 
she went on, in her enthusiasm, 44 for I am 
sure we can arrange it—Eli can surely do 
that much for the Lord. And thy salary I 
will pay out of my own purse, at least as 
much as thee earns on the farm, if they will 
not raise it at Frenchtown. Then, thee can 
take my own horse, or Simeon’s, and ride to 
school every morning; and I will give thee a 
good lunch, in a big basket, and thee can 
come home early in the afternoon, and rest 
a little, and study with Simeon. Simeon has 
the fullest education—he got it at Yale—and 
thee can have plenty of books to read.” 

44 It would be glorious!” said Cary, bring¬ 
ing his doubled fist down on his knee. But, 
remembering his work, and his promise to 
his uncle to be diligent and faithful, he ex¬ 
cused himself, presently, with the hope, in 
his inmost heart, that she would make some 
“arrangements” with 44 Eli” an4his uncle, 
which would lead him to such a new, busy, 
golden life. 

He was gladdened by a great surprise, in 
the afternoon, after the early supper, before 
Mrs. Hathaway went away. She had talked 
with his Uncle Reuben, and whoever she 
talked with, for a particular purpose, was 
generally quite sure, in a very few moments, 
to find himself exactly of her way of think¬ 
ing. So it wasn’t so very strange, after 
all, when, presently, ho declared that he 
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wished Cary would try to do something “Cary has the right sort of grit in him, too,” 
for Frenchtown, for it was the pest of the he added, confidently, 
whole country, and needed a missionary. [To be continued.] 





THE FISHING PARTY. 


BY ROSELLA RICE. 


Captain Gladden was riding by on old Mor¬ 
gan, and Lily was bringing in a bosket of 
chips from the woodhouse, when he hailed 
her with, 

“ Come herb, Diddle; I’ve got a letter for 
yon, from a young gentleman who lives 
down at my house.” 

Lily dropped the basket, and skipped to 
the gate with a very bright face, to receive 
her letter. I followed her into the dining¬ 
room, and peeped over her shoulder, and 
read with her. It was from little, nine-year- 
old Johnny, and read thus : 


“ Dear friend Diddle: I take my pen in 
hand to Inform you that, if the snow is all 
gone off by next Saturday, I think we had 
better go a-fishing. Martin’s boys caught 
nine, last Friday, and there was a good bit 
of snow on our west roof, and at the end of 
the barn, and on the hillside, where pap 
planted peach trees. I wish the snow would 
nurry and go off; I never wanted to go fish¬ 
ing so badly in all my blessed life. I can find 
plenty of bait in our barnyard. Martin’s 
boys caught two suckers, and a little, wee 

S umpkin seed, and the rest were silver sides, 
id Nell has a little colt; pap says I may call 


it mine, but when it gets big it will be his 
horse. You needn’t fetch the mattock or 
the bait can. I have both all ready and 
waiting. Some hot apple sauce got spilt on 
our white kitten’s head ; it didn’t get out of 
the way. I think the wind is in the south, 
this morning. Mother says south wind is 
good to melt snow. Tod Martin says little 
wee teenty pumpkin 6eed fish make as good 
bait as fish worms. But pap is just going, 
and old Morg is whickering and biting the 
bar post. Beall ready by Saturday. Your 
friend and good wisher, 

John Lyman Gladden. 

“ P. S. If you 6ce my red scarf hung out 
on our portico any time in the forenoon, next 
Saturday, then you come right down, for the 
weather will do and the fish will bite. 

Johnny.” 

Saturday was a windy, chilly day, and I 
was uneasy for fear the signal would float 
from my neighbor’s portico, and I knew If it 
did I should have to let Lily go, lest Johnny 
should lose faith in his little playmate. Just 
two fields wire between our homes, and a 
well-trodden path lay across them, and the 
top rails of the fences, where we climbed 
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over, were worn as smooth as though they 
had been polished. 

About ten o’clock, I was busy sweeping 
around the front door, when I heard a jubi¬ 
lant clapping of one pair of little, girl hands, 
from an up-stairB window above me. Imme¬ 
diately I looked over my shoulder down to 
the captain’s house, and there, with a waving 
flirt, that was quite like a cordial beckoning, 
I saw the crimson scarf cutting capers in the 
chilly wind. 

I was very sorry indeed, but I thought the 
sore disappointment of not catching any fish 
that day might teach the children a good 
lesson, because there is good in everything, 
if we only find it. So I bundled her all up 
in a hood and a woolen shawl, not forgetting 
her little red mittens, and started her off with 
her line and pole, trusting to the tact of 
Johnny’s mother in getting them out of the 
scrape, or, rather, keeping them from getting 
into it. 

The captain’s fine, gothic residence, with 
its many wings, stood in a beautiful grove 
of sugar trees, on a gentle knoll at the road¬ 
side, while the background was a range of 
wooded hills, high, and wild, and picturesque. 
Just the very home to gladden one’s heart, 
and fill it with satisfaction and thankfulness. 
The creek lay at the foot of the range of 
hills. 

About four o’clock, the little, flying form 
of the fisher girl came up across the fields. 
A small,' bright, tin pail was in her hand, 
instead of the Ashing tackle she had taken 
with her. I met her at the gate, saying, 

“ Why in the world didn’t you string your 
fish on a willow switch, the way you always 
do. I never saw any body carry their fish in 
a pail before.” 

“O,” she 6aid, quite out of breath, “why, 
we went and fished, and fished, and fished, 
and the wind blew, and the breath off the 
creek was as chill as December, and poor 
Johnny coughed, and his teeth chattered, and 
my nose got purple with the cold, and Johnny 
said the fish hadn’t got up at all, but were 
staying down at the bottom of the creek 
where it was warm and still, and that maybe 
they were resting or asleep; and maybe we’d 
better wait until next Saturday. So we 
picked out a splendid place just for our own 
private fishing ground, down at the bend, 
by two old, gnarly sycamores. It’s a very 
quiet place, and Johnny says they bite glo¬ 
riously there. And now just guess what’s 
in my pail.” 

And she flipped it round behind her, under 
her shawl, and looked up at me, her round, 
rosy face all aglow with excitement. 


“ O, I guess Johnny gave you a half dozen 
turkey eggs, to set under old Noodle,” said 
I, amused at the joyful expression of her 
face. 

“No; better than that,” and her eyes 
twinkled. 

“Did he give you goose eggs? Duck? 
Poland? pop corn? new honey? candy? 
hazelnuts ? butternuts ?” 

Each time she shook her head for no, and 
then said, her white teeth all glowing like 
pearls, so hard was her laughter, 

“ That good ’Becca, Johnny’s mother, said 
it was too bad that we should be disappoint¬ 
ed, and she gave us for our own very selves 
two royal quarts of home-made molasses, to 
do as we pleased with. O, we just leaped 
and jumped, we were so delighted, and then 
don’t you think she told us we might invite 
Abe and Hattie and Rube Chapel in the 
afternoon; a«d stir it off, or make wax of it, 
as we pleased, and that she was going up to 
Grandpa Gladden’s, and wouldn’t be home 
till evening, and Lide was busy fixing the 
curtains in the parlor, ’cause Anne was com¬ 
ing that night, and Sally might join with us, 
and we should have the whole kitchen to 
ourselves. O, we did have so much fun! 
While Sally watched the molasses, we played 
caravan. I was a lady, and rode in a coach, 
and Abe was my coachman ; and we had a 
band wagon—just two chairs lashed together 
and turned down, you know—and we had 
the funniest kind of music. 

“ We tied up the two cats and the two 
dogs, and had them for camels, in the cara¬ 
van, and we hunted up all the old dolls we 
could find, and brought them out. Then we 
took pillows, and tied a string around one, 
and made an old grandee, and put Mr. Glad¬ 
den’s hat on it; and took another and tied 
two strings around it, one to make a neck, 
and one a waist, and that was the grandee’s 
wife, and she wore Mrs. Gladden’s black 
velvet, fine, Sunday bonnet. 

“ Rube Chapel was an elephant, and he 
carried the two chubby grandees on his back 
in a box, with a silk shawl spread over it, to 
make it look like a—a pavillion or some 
thing. When we w'ent to cool our maple 
wax, why, to make it real windy, we had to 
run from the out door oven in through the 
long hall, and into the dining room, and the 
length of it, and then across the kitchen out 
to the back porch, and from one end of it 
clear to the other, as swiftly as we could 
run, all six of us. O, it was grand exercise, 
and, after we had cooled it, we all said we 
would take a taste home to our folks. Now 
did you ever see nicer maple wax than this? 
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Sally’s Aunt Lisle showed her how to make 
it this way.” 

At last the right kind of a day came, in 
■which to go fishing with Johnny, and Sally, 
and the three little cousins, Hattie, Abe, and 
Hube. It was very fine weather; the sky 
was just as blue, and looked so far off, like 
the summer sky always does. A few fleecy, 
white clouds, that looked airy as great puffs 
of smoke, lay up lightly, and had golden 
edges, that seemed to sparkle in the yellow 
sunshine. 

Lily took the mattock, and went down be¬ 
low the garden, where the ground is rich, 
and dug some fish worms, and put them in 
an old can, with the end torn off, and laid a 
damp bit of sod on top to keep them in. 
Then she wore a faded dress and apron, and 
the sack that she wears warm days, when 
she scrubs the porch and portico. Instead 
of the wide, sundown hat, I tucked her curls 
up inside of an old bonnet, that she could 
draw about her face, and neck, and ears, if 
the mosquitoes annoyed her. An extra line, 
and a half dozen hooks and sinkers, in a lit¬ 
tle box, in her pocket, and she was ready to 
start. She went down past Uncle Eben’s, 
for the three little cousins. 8ally Gladden 
had to finish the churning before she could 
go, and Hattie volunteered to stay and help 
her, and let the others go on. 

They went right to the place they had 
preempted. Johnny and Rube baited their 
hooks and flung them in, while Abe was put¬ 
ting the bait on his and Lily’s. In less than 
two minutes Johnny hailed out, in regular, 
jolly, boy style, 

“ Bully for me! I feel a big nibble. I be¬ 
lieve he’s swallowing hook, and line, and 
pole, and wants the boy, too. O, I shouldn’t 
•wonder if I’d caught a twenty-pound bass.” 

And he dug his toes into the ground, and 
braced himself, Just as you see him in the 
picture, and lifted his pole slowly, 'gently, 
and found, to his dismay, that he had caught 
an old snag of a grape vine; or, rather, that 
it had caught him badly. 

His line was wound all through and through 
it. Rube and Lily were making big eyes, 
expecting to see the twenty-pound bass come 
wriggling up out of the water, when he lifted 
up the vine. Abe helped him get his hook 
and line loose, and told him that old Uncle 
Joe Jones said one would always have good 
luck every time the line was thrown in, if 
the baited hook was rubbed with a bit of 
calamus root. Abe said he didn’t believe it, 
but he had some In his pocket, and it was no 
barm to try it. 

Lily told Abe it was Buch a pity to hurt 


the worms, stripping them on the hook the 
usual way, that he might just stick hers on 
by the two ends, and let the loop hang, to 
tempt the fish. Abe laughed, and told her 
she never could cat(^i a fish with the hook 
so insecurely baited os that way. While they 
were fussing about, they tipped the can over, 
and Rube said the worms were all walking 
off as fast as they could; and they had so 
much getting ready to do, that they agreed 
to sit a little distance apart, and then report 
success to each other. Abe went out into 
the creek, on an old heap of driftwood ; 
Johnny sat under the crooked sycamore; 
Rube by the buckeye tree; and the girls 
scattered along within good speaking dis¬ 
tance. But that would never do for little 
girls, and they soon got to talking, and drew 
near together. 

There was a swampy place behind them, 
full of flags, and rank, high grass, and the 
broad, glistening leaves of the wild cabbage. 
It was very pretty to look over into it, and 
see the wild things growing greenly and 
luxuriantly, and in such variety. Nearer to 
them the sod was a mat of wild violets, 
blue, and purple, and white, and yellow; 
some with strong stems, and flowers quite 
like little cups; while over their heads, on 
the swaying limb of an old, drooping elm, 
hung the ingenious nest of the sweet-voiced 
oriole. It hung like a pouch or pocket, with 
two or three strings, and, when the bird 
alighted near it, it had a brilliant, glittering, 
green bug in its bill, that it had brought 
home to tea. Lily said she thought, at first, 
that it was an emerald, so beautifully did it 
sparkle in the afternoon sunshine. 

The oriole was acquainted with the child¬ 
ren, and seemed to know they had been well 
brought up, and did not have the wish in 
their hearts to molest her, or touch her cun¬ 
ning nest. The head and upper part of the 
back and wings were jetty black, the lower 
part of the back and whole under parts 
were bright orange, deepening. into Vermil¬ 
lion ; a band of gold or orange ran down the 
back, and the tail was a mixture of the colors 
of black and gold. 

No little girls could fish very well while 
the jolly, coquettish, little, flirting oriole flip¬ 
ped in and out among the hanging branches, 
occasionally alighting on the rim of the nest 
and taking a good swing backward and for¬ 
ward, as children do on the big, clean, barn 
floor, while a stout rope is fastened to the 
dusty beam overhead. She would tip her 
jaunty little head sideways, and whistle at 
them, kind of mischievious, like a good- 
natured plow boy. The notes were very 
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clear and mellow, and would frequently whip 
off into a rising inflection, that seemed to 
say, “ Do you, girls ? do you ?” 

There is always one lucky one, when child¬ 
ren go Ashing; but this time they were all a 
little lucky. The girls, in spite of their 
chatter, caught several lovely little silver 
sides, and just before sunset, when the mos¬ 
quitoes began to bite savagely, the fish fol¬ 
lowed their example. It was no use to 
talk of going home. Rube had found a place 
where he caught black and white suckers. 
They do not nibble or tickle at the bait, but 
pull steadily. Johnny, as if to make up for 
his first, unlucky bite, drew out a great, 
eely-looking cat fish, that flounced and wrig¬ 
gled about in the air, and looked, as it lay 
on the bank, as if it had a fierce moustache 
on either side. It weighed about three 
pounds, and was the great catch of the 
day. 

When the sun went down behind Sammy 
White’s big hill, the musical old frogs, with 
no two voices alike, commenced hailing each 
other, from their hiding places, under the 
willows and alders, and from among tufty 
bunches of grass; and some sat out in the 
shallow water, and opened their mouths, 
and hawnked and hawnked in a very enter¬ 
taining way. 

Then the wild ducks came whirring down 
in flock6, and seeking resting places for the 
night. They all flew at one time, as unitedly 
as if on one pair of wings, and the children 
said it meant they were all of one mind, and 
were agreed. They looked very pretty; 
their breasts were so plump, and the white 
showed so prettily under their soft wings, 
and they let their yellow legs hang when 
they flew, just as though they were floating 
on water. It must be a hard-hearted boy 
who could steal up slyly and shoot such a 
harmless and beautiful bird as the wild 
duck is. 

In the swamp, where the pond-lily leaves 
lay on the still water, and where the fringe 
of wild cabbage hemmed in and hid the size 
of the pond, there seemed to rise up from it 
a great lit tle concert of wee frog music. The 
girls said that was the old creek frogs’ nur¬ 
sery, where they kept their babies till they 
were big enough to be taken into the deep 
water in safety. 

But the concert among the big frogs in the 
creek was the most amusing. An old, hoarse- 
voiced fellow squatted his fat, tough body on 
the side of a slanting stone, over in the 
creek, and sang dolorously through his nose. 


Another crawled out of the mud, ten rods 
above, and sang alto; there wasn’t much 
ring to his voice, but he did the best he 
could. Across the creek, in under the end of 
an old canoe, that lay half rotted and over¬ 
grown with a rank, brambly, bristling vine, 
peeped out a dark-green head, that split 
itself half open in pouring forth a strain 
that, in frogdom, would be pronounced 
ecstatic. The girls said he was an old bach¬ 
elor who lived by himself; that the German 
family in the village had eaten his betrothed, 
and his heart was broken, though his lute 
was inspired. 

A whippoorwill alighted on the old buck¬ 
eye, and broke out into a plaintive song. 
The children all kept still and listened. They 
had never been so near to one before, al¬ 
though they frequently alight on house tops, 
and roof trees, and garden palings. The 
song was pitiful, and maybe tlitt was what 
made Abe say, 

“ O, Hattie, do let me just whiz a stone up 
into the tree, and scare him. You see he 
don’t know that there’s anybody about—it 
would be so funny.” 

Hat turned her head, and whispered, in a 
solemn, motherly way, her disapproval, in 
the earnest words, 

“ Why, you—Augustus Abraham!” 

“ He needn’t be so particular to punctuate, 
just for us,” said Sally, laughing. “Do you 
see ? he puts in a comma after whippoorwill, 
every time; and once in a while he dabs 
down a semicolon, or a dash.” 

And then the girls got to laughing. When 
one is close to that kind of a bird, a little 
cluck can be heard between notes, and it 
was this to which Sally referred. It is really 
quite like punctuation. 

When it began to grow dark, the fireflies 
came flitting about among the bushes, just 
like real 6parks. O, they did look 60 pretty. 
Their flight sometimes would make a glow¬ 
ing thread, that was like a fine streak of 
flame, or harmless lightning. 

At last the boys started home, but very 
tardily; the fishing w*as good, and they hated 
to leave it; but Diddle said they all needed 
their good suppers of bread and milk. They 
had thirty-nine fish, altogether. That w as 
very well, because they did not fish all the 
time; they had stories to tell and stories to 
listen to. They were very happy, after hav¬ 
ing spent such a pleasant and profitable 
afternoon together, and they resolved to go 
again, the next Saturday afternoon. Maybe 
I will tell about it, sometime. 
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BED TIME. 

BY FANNY X. BARTON. 


Come hither, my little ones, 
Hi|her to me; 

The stars are out, and the moon 
Hides full and free. 

The birdies are fast asleep, 

In the linden tree ; 

Come hither, my little ones. 
Hither to me. 

I heard the motherly hens, 

An honr ago, 

Stepping up and down the walk. 
Stately and slow, 

Say to the downy heads, 

Plain as could be, 

“ Come hither, my little ones, 
Hither to me." 

* 

Come hither, my pretty one, 
Hither to me; 

All little thiugs are asleep, 

On land or sea; 

Some on no mother's breast 
May pillow the head, 

Yet they all sweetly sleep; 

God puts them to bed. 


TOMMY’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

BY PRUDY. 

“A regular party, you know, Tommy,” 
said mamma, dipping her gold pen, and 
smoothing down the sheet of note paper be¬ 
fore her. 

“Yes, I know,” said Tommy, who was 
sliding down the arm of the lounge ; “ you 
have tickets like you do to the musement to 
see the monkeys.” 

“These are the tickets,” said mamma, 
showing Tommy a pile of dainty little notes, 
on pale rose-colored paper, with a splendid 
great B at the top. “Now you must tell 
me the names of the people you want to in¬ 
vite, and I’ll put them on the envelopes.” 

Tommy gave one last slide, and came and 
stood by his mamma. 

“ May I sell the tickets ?” he asked eagerly. 

“O, we don’t sell them,” said mamma, 
“ these are invitations , and you send them to 
the people.” 

“ I fink they’d ought to pay,” said Tommy. 
“ Nobody can’t come to my party ’thout 
they pay.” 

“ Well,” said mamma, “ never mind that 
now; who shall I put down first ?” 

“ We-e-ll,” said Tommy very deliberately, 
“le’s ask grandma.” 


“Yes,” said mamma, “I think she would 
like to come.” 

“ An’ Mr. Mike, down to the grocery. He 
gaved me a stick of candy oncet, for nothing.” 

“But Tommy,” said mamma, “this is to 
be a children’s party, and you mustn’t invite 
grown folks.” 

“ Mustn’t I ?” said Tommy. “ Well, I 
wish’t I knew that boy’s name that sold me 
that red ink; I wouldn’t ask him, would 
you, mamma?” 

“ No, you must only ask people of your 
acquaintance. There’s Callie Trumbull, and 
Grade Dean, and Sidney Lush, and Charlie 
Howard; you want them, don’t you?” 

“Yes, and, and, Bitty; I’m ’quainted of 
him, I guess I wouldn’t ask Billy, would you 
mamma?” said Tommy, watching his mam¬ 
ma’s face like a wary politician. 

“No,” said mamma decidedly, “you can’t 
ask Billy;” and then she made out the list 
herself. 

That very afternoon mamma and Tommy 
went out in the carriage to deliver the invi¬ 
tations, which to Tommy was no small part 
of the pleasure. John drove from house to 
house, and w hile mamma sat in the carriage, 
Tommy ran up the Bteps, rang the bell, and 
left his invitations. He was very firm in his 
conviction that he ought to ask twenty-five 
cents for a “ ticket,” but finally yielded the 
point, when he found he must. 

It was to be areal sensible party, for Tom¬ 
my’s mamma was a great deal too wise to 
rob the little children of their bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks by keeping them out of their 
beds and feasting them with dainties, hours 
after they should have been asleep. So the 
Invitations were all given for three o’clock, 
and as it was charming summer weather, the 
tables were spread in the yard, under the 
shade of the great oak trees. 

Even before three, some of the impatient 
little guests made their appearance, the first 
clang of the door bell sending Tommy into 
an ecstasy of delight. 

“ I don’t want you to untertain my comp’- 
ny,” he said to mamma, and forthwith took 
his position in the parlor, with only little 
Totty to help him receive. Totty wasn’t 
much of a talker, and at the very first arrival 
she hid behind a big easy chair, from which 
her lovely little golden head peeped out lfte 
a wee birdie from a nest. 

Grandma was taking a nap after her long 
ride from the farm; mamma and Aunt Alice 
were busy with the bouquets and wreaths for 
the table; so for a while the children were 
left to themselves, and sat In state around 
the room, looking shyly at each other and 
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talking in solemn whispers. Little Joey 
Webster made a sudden plunge from his cor¬ 
ner, and said “ Boo!” to Totty, which caused 
a small giggle in the company, but his sister 
Nell held up her finger and cried “8h-sh 
Joey,” as if they had been at a funeral. I 
don’t know how long this would have lasted 
if Robbie Marsh had not brought his new 
jumping jack in his pocket, and pulled it out 
and set it going. There was a rush for Rob¬ 
bie’s corner, and in a moment the whole 
company of prim little people were laughing 
and talking merrily. Then more children 
came, and more and more, till they swarm¬ 
ed all over the house, and out into the yard, 
and you would have thought a troop of 
fairies had taken possession. What do you 
suppose they played? Well, there were two 
swings with basket chairs, so that nobody 
could fall out, and there was a new croquet 
set, and then Uncle Jim was perfectly splen¬ 
did. Why, he and Aunt Alice knew more 
games than ever were heard of, and I do 
believe they made some of them up on pur¬ 
pose. So they romped and laughed and had 
a real jolly time, all but two or three poor 
little things, whose mammas had dressed 
them up so very nicely they did not dare to 
stir for fear of spoiling their beautiful clothes, 
or staining their white satin slippers. 

They were playing “King Charles’ Troops ” 
when papa and mamma came to say that 
supper was ready. Uncle Jim began to mar¬ 
shall them two and two, when Tommy stoutly 
objected to taking the lead with little Totty. 

“ I want to go with my beau y ” said Tommy. 
“ Lulu Taylor said we must go with our 
beaux ; mamma, mamma, who is my beau ?” 

Callie Trumbull volunteered to go with 
Tommy, and as she was the biggest girl there, 
he finally consented, and soon the happy com¬ 
pany was ranged on either side of the long 
table, looking with eager eyes at the won¬ 
derful pyramids of pink and white ice-cream, 
the great luscious strawberries glowing in 
their crystal dishes, the biscuits and the 
sandwiches, the tarts and the cakes without 
number, the nuts and candies and raisins. 
The children behaved grandly, every blessed 
little soul of them, much better than I have 
seen grown up children behave on such occa¬ 
sions. 

One tiny little morsel of a girl, whom Uncle 
Jim was helping to strawberries, asked, in 
a quivering whisper, 

“ Mr. Bancroft, when does it let out?” 

“What?” asked Uncle Jim, not quite 
understanding. 

“ O, the party, when does it let out ?” said 
the midget. 


[May, 

“O, you can stay just as long as you 
please,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Goodey! then I mean to stay most all 
night,” laughed the little girl. 

When the children were eating their nuta 
and candies, somebody put lit^e Dot Leon¬ 
ard up on the table, and she stood up as 
straight and stiff as a candy image and said 
some funny little verses about Tommy, and 
everybody laughed and clapped their hands, 
and made a great fuss over Dotty. 

“ You ought to make a speech, Tommy,” 
said Uncle Jim. 

“What shall I say it about?” asked Tom¬ 
my, who rather liked the idea; “ I know 
Humpty Dumpty, and another verse.” 

“O, you must thank the children for 
coming to your party, and say you hope they 
have had a good time,” suggested Uncle Jim; 
and then he put Tommy on the table very 
quickly, for fear mamma would interfere, 
and Tommy looked about him like a lord, 
and began, 

“ Fank you very much for coming to my 
party, but you couldn’t come ’thout I sended 
you the tickets. I’m glad you had a good time, 
and if there’s any ice-cream left my mamma’s 
goin’ to send some to Billy. My papa buyed 
the birf-day cake to the city, but mamma 
and Aunt Alice made all the rest, and 
squirted the crinkles round the edge wid a 
6 quirter full of frostin’. That’s all. Take 
me down, Uncle Jim.” 

Mamma scolded Uncle Jim, but she laugh¬ 
ed, too, and I know she thought it was 
funny. 

By and by the carriages began to come for 
the little folks, and a few of the more inde¬ 
pendent went off alone. 

“ Don’t you want some of the older ones 
to go with you, Harry?” asked papa, as a 
little fellow came up to take his leave. 

“ O, no,” said Harry. “ Why I ain’t afraid 
when it’s as dark as a pitch.” 

But presently the little hero came back, 
saying, in a confidential whisper, 

“ Mr. Bancroft, I am kinder Afraid of June 
bugs” so he waited for company. 

When they were all gone, and Tommy 
stood at the door watching the last carriage 
whirling down the street, Uncle Jim picked 
him up and asked, 

“Well, Tommy Trotter, how do you like 
birthday parties ?” 

“ I fink its nice,” sighed Tommy, wearily 
laying his head on Uncle Jim’s shoulder. 
Presently he lifted it up to say, with sudden 
animation, 

“ Uncle Jlin, wouldn’t I had lots of money 
if they’d all paid?” 
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MAY FLOWERS. 

BT ELLEN PORTER CHAMPION* 


Where clinging mosses creep, 
Where winter berries peep, 
From earth’s brown bosom. 
Oft, ’neath half-melting snow, 
The timid garlands grow, 
Daintiest blossom. 

All vain their hiding berk, 
Curtained by leaflets sere 
From mortals' knowing, 

For odors sweet betray 
Haunt of each blushing spray; 
Incense on breath of May, 

To heaven going. 


EATING SALT. 

BY MRS. FANNIE R. FEUDGE. 

In Western Asia, one who eats of a chief¬ 
tain's salt, is ever after entitled to his friend¬ 
ship and protection. 

In Eastern and Southern Asia, the same is 
true of the betel or Areca nut, a highly 
astringent fruit, that is chewed with tobacco, 
chun&m and serie leaf, by all classes and both 
sexes, from morning till night, without inter¬ 
mission, except at meal times. Whenever a 
neighbor steps in, or even a stranger calls, 
he is always invited to partake of the betel, 
handed around by the host or hostess; and 
one who has thus partaken, need never fear 
treachery or injury of any sort from his host. 
Neither would the guest, if an oriental, ever 
so far violate the usages of his country, as to 
wrong, in the slightest particular, the man 
whose hospitality he had shared. Having 
eaten together, they are henceforth bound to 
each other in indissoluble bonds of sacred 
friendship. 

It is thus very easy for a stranger or trav¬ 
eler to secure the protection of the rulers of 
oriental lands, by presenting himself at the 
chieftain's table, taking shelter under his 
roof, and atcepting the hospitality which is 
always nhd everywhere, throughout the East, 
proffered to strangers and foreigners. To 
such an extent is this principle carried by the 
Arabs and some other nations, that even if 
a dumb animal were to take refuge under the 
shade of their tents, they would esteem it 
dishonorable to yield it up to Its pursuers; 
while blood is often spilt, and wealth squan¬ 
dered like water, in the maintenance of this 
obligation. 

A story is related of Bah ram Goo, after¬ 
ward king of Persia, which serves to illus¬ 
trate how deeply interwoven with the strong¬ 
est impulses of an Arab's nature, is his sense 


of obligation to protect, with his very life, if 
need be, whatever has fled to him for refuge. 
Prince Bahram, while a young man, passed 
much of his time in Arabia, roaming over its 
deserts and plains, and occasionally seeking 
amusement in the chase. He, one day, while 
thus engaged, encountered a doe, so wonder¬ 
fully swift of foot, that the Prince, though 
mounted on an Arab steed of remarkable 
fleetness, could never get within shot of her. 
The chase lasted for several hours, till the 
poor, frightened animal, faint with heat, and 
half dead with fatigue, fled in despair to an 
encampment of Arabs, and cowered down in 
one of the tents. Her pursuer followed at 
full speed, and reining up at the door of the 
tent, called to the occupant to give up the 
deer. 

“ The arrow that is now set in your bow, 
must first go through my heart,” said the 
indignant Arab; “and even then, you will 
scarce escape the vengeance of my people. 
You may take my horse that stands outside 
the door, if you will, or anything else that 
belongs to me ; but not a hair of this doe 
shall you touch whilst I live to protect her. 
When did an Arab ever betray his guest /” 

And looking scornfully upon the man who 
had supposed him capable of such an act of 
baseness, the indignant Arab folded his arms, 
and in sullen silence awaited the result. 

Prince Bahram, recollecting the habits of 
the people, and admiring the courage and 
humanity of the hospitable chief, turned away 
and departed without any further effort te 
obtain possession of the doe; and when he 
afterward succeeded to the throne of Persia, 
he sent for this Arab, and placed him in a 
position of honor near his own person, feeling 
assured that one who would so nobly defend 
the rights of a dumb animal, might well be 
trusted with weightier responsibilities. 

A still more remarkable instance of the re¬ 
straining influence of this custom, and the 
disgrace that would attach to its non-observ¬ 
ance, has been related to me. 

A Persian robber having effected an en¬ 
trance to the palace of his sovereign, collected 
a large quantity of valuables with which he 
was about to decamp, when his foot accident¬ 
ally struck against something that lay in his 
way. Pausing, he stooped and picked up the 
article, which felt cold and hard to his touch; 
and being unable, in the dim light of the 
kitchen hall through which he was passing, 
to see what it was, he raised it to his lips to 
ascertain. His rage and disappointment may 
be imagined when he found it was a lump of 
salt he had so unguardedly tasted. Having 
thus partaken of salt under that roof, he re- 
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THE LANTERN FLY. 

BY GERALD NORTH. 


Almost all our little readers have seen, on 
warm summer nights, the meadows lairly 
flashing with the tiny lights of ihyriads of 
flre-flies— 44 lightning bugs,” we youngsters 
used to call them. And many of you have 
seen the humble little glow-worm, creeping 
quietly along in the grass, with his soft, 


steady light just revealing to close observa¬ 
tion the dusky little traveler. He seems a 
sober, steady fellow, and always has the air 
of being on his way home from some benev¬ 
olent association, not at all like the giddy, 
dancing flre-flies, who are evidently out on 
a lark. 
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garded himself as pledged, by the laws of where they w r ere found in the morning, by 
hospitality, to inflict no injury upon any of the astonished household. Long afterward, 
its inmates; and he departed empty handed, the robber revealed the whole story to his 
as he came, leaving all the valuables lie had prince, who received him into his service, 
so carefully collected, piled up in the hall, and kept him ever after, near his person. 
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Wonderful stories are told of the fireflies 
of some tropical countries, that have such a 
dazzling splendor, that the poor folk use 
them as lamps, and the fine ladies wear 
them as jewels on their ball dresses, and they 
even tell of a hard-hearted bird that sticks 
them for gas-lights on the mud walls of its 
nest. 

Most wonderful of all this class of insects, 
is the lantern fly, a native of South America, 
w'hich has a most remarkable, and, one 
would think, inconvenient head, being equal 
In length to three quarters of its body. But 
this seemingly awkward appendage serves 
the winged traveler as a veritable lantern, 
from w'hich, at certain seasons of the year, he 
can send out such streams of phosphorescent 
light, that the rich valleys of Guiana are 
illuminated as if by lightning flashes. This 
property of the lantern fly was first discov¬ 
ered by a lady, M’Ue Sybille de Merian, 
whose book on the “ Insects of Surinam ” 
has been published in three different lan¬ 
guages. She was a native of BAle, and w'as 
the daughter and sister of celebrated engrav¬ 
ers. She was full of enthusiasm for the 
study of natural history, and left Germany 
to visit the magnificent collection of plants 
in Holland, many of which she painted with 
admirable skill. Finally, at the age of fifty- 
four, she 6et out for America to study the 
marvels of nature in the tropical regions, 
where they display the greatest splendor. 

During the two years of her residence at 
Surinam, she mhde a large collection of 
drawings and paintings, and w'as the first to 
introduce art into natural history. 

If the young girls y who complain of having 
nothing to do that is worth living for, w ould 
read her beautiful book, they might learn 
from it how much they might accomplish 
with the time that is either unoccupied, or 
devoted to useless employments. To study 
nature ought to give more satisfaction, and 
certainly is more ennobling to the mind, 
than doing a little poor embroidery. Here 
is what our Sybille says of the lantern fly. 

“ Some Indians having one day brought 
me a great number of lantern flies, I shut 
them ip a large box, not knowing then that 
they gave light at night. Hearing a noise, I 
sprang out of bed and had a candle brought. 
I very soon discovered that the noise pro¬ 
ceeded from the box, which I hurriedly 
opened, but, alarmed at seeing emerging 
from it a flame, or, more correctly, as many 
flames as there w'ere insects, I at first let it 
fall. Having recovered from my astonish¬ 
ment, I caught all my insects again, and 
admired this singular property of theirs.” 


SING, BIRDIE. 

BT DAVID D. HUDSON. 

Birdie in the apple tree, 

Where the rosy blossoms 9wing, 

Sing a pretty song to me. 

Sing, birdie, sing. 

Sing about your little nest. 

Just as round as any ring, I 

Made to fit your little breast. 

Sing, birdie, sing. 

Sing about the freckled eggs, 

Sheltered ’neatli your speckled w'ing; 
Four such smooth and cunning eggs. 

Sing, birdie, sing. 

Sing about the baby birds, 

Which some sunny day will bring ; 

Tell me all the pretty words 
You will sing your baby birds. 

Sing, birdie, sing. 


MAY HAMILTON’S PIANO. 

BY OLIVE THORNE. 

“I don’t believe there’s anything in the 
whole world so hard as learning to play on 
the piano!” exclaimed May Hamilton, 
throwing herself on to the lounge, and look¬ 
ing just ready to cry. 

“Is it particularly hard to-day?” asked 
mamma. 

“Well, no; only I wanted to learn that 
new piece to play in school to-morrow, and 
I’ve practiced till I’m tired, and I can’t get 
it perfect.” 

“You haven’t practiced it as long as the 
men had to practice, who made your piano,” 
said grandpa, quietly. 

“ Why, do men have to practice ? asked 
May, incredulously. 

“ Of course they do. You don’t suppose a 
man could make such a beautiful thing as. a 
piano, without years of practice, do you? 
Anyone who does a thing well, head work, 
or hand w'ork, has to practice a long time. 
You’re merely educating your fingers.” 

“ Well, I never thought of that,” said May, 
“but I do believe it’s harder to learn to 
play, than to learn to make one.” 

“ That’s because you don’t know how hard 
it is to make one, while you do know how- 
hard it is to play,” said grandpa. “Can you 
form any idea now, of how many men and 
machines have worked, years, that you 
might have a perfect piano?” 

“ I guess—about—a hundred,” said May, 
determined to guess enough any w-ay. 

Grandpa smiled. 

“Let’s see if we can find out,” he said, 
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“ by seeing the different operations it goes 
through, and the things it is made of.” 

“ It’s made of wood,” said May. 

“Yes, partly ; how many kinds of wood do 
you imagine are in it ?” 

“ Perhaps two or three,” answered May. 

“There are nearly twenty different kinds 
of wood,” said grandpa, “ and only one or 
two of them grow in our country.” 

“ Where do they grow ?” asked May, aston¬ 
ished. 

“ All over the world, from Norway to 
Brazil.” 

“ I don’t see why they have to get so many 
kinds of wood,” said May. 

“ Probably not,” replied grandpa; “ but the 
men who have been practicing so many years, 
have found that the wood used for the cover, 
won't do for the keys, and the wood put into 
the frame, would be utterly unsuitable for 
the soumling board. By thousands of trials 
they have found out exactly what kind 
of wood is best for each part. Now, May, 
you must remember that each of these 
twenty kinds of wood, has to be cut 
down, in the country where it grew, sawed 
into boards or planks, hauled to the sea 
shore, and sent by vessels to our country.” 

“ That would use up the hundred men, I 
gue»s,” said May. 

“ Yes, and even then it isn’t ready for use. 
It has a long process of drying to go through. 
They pile the boards up, and leave them for 
years.” 

“ They must be dry enough then,” said 
May. 

“ Indeed they’re not. They have to spend 
lour months in a liery place, called a steam 
drying room, to take out the last spark of a 
desire to warp. But there’s something else 
in your piano besides wood.” 

»* What else?” asked May. 

“Well, in the first place, there’s leather. 
There arc nine or teu kinds of leather 
used.” 

“ O, grandpa!” 

“It's true, and I can show them to you. 
Now nine or ten animals, buffaloes, calves, 
seals, and so forth, have met their deaths, 
for your pleasure. Nine or ten hunters have 
been fitted out with guns, and other weap¬ 
ons, have gone out, killed their animals, 
taken off the skins, dried them, and sold 
them to the leather maker. The leather 
maker has cured, and tanned them, and sold 
them to the piano maker.” 

“O dear! how many, many men you 
have told, grandpa!” 

“Yes, and now we have only got to the 
metals.” 


“Metals!” said May, with dismay. 

“ Yes, there arc five or six metals. Each 
one must have taken a small army of men, 
to get the ore out of the ground, melt it up, 
separate it from rocks and dirt. Then come 
the iron founders, the brass workers, the 
wire draw’ers, the copper men—I can’t even 
guess how many.” 

“ That must be all, grandpa.” 

“Do you think so? Where’s the felt to 
cover the hammers, the woolen cloth?” 

“ O grandpa 1” interrupted May, “ are all 
those in ?” 

“Yes, and you must remember the woolen 
cloth comes from wool on a sheep’s back, 
and goes through, I don’t know how many 
hands, before it gets into cloth.” 

“Well,” said May, “I don’t believe we 
shall ever be able to count the men.” 

“ Nor I,” said grandpa, “ especially as we 
haven’t got all our materials together.” 

“ What! not yet ?” 

“ No ; do you want wooden keys to your 
piano ?” 

“ Indeed I don’t.” 

“ Then we must have elephant hunters, 
and the ivory brought to our piano factory; 
and glue, and beeswax—you’d count the 
bees as workmen, wouldn’t you ?” 

“ Of course,” said May, laughing. “ What 
a funny idea!” 

“Then, to go on with our list, there*? 
emery, oil, putty, powder, and lots of other 
things that I can’t remember.” 

“ I think you can remember enough,” said 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

“But when all these materials are cut, 
and gathered, and curpd, and melted, and 
drawn, and woven, and spun, and got into 
the factory, the real piano making is not yet 
begun. In large factories, there are five or 
six hundred men, and machines that do the 
work of five or six hundred more. There are 
steam engines doing the work of two or 
three hundred horses. And all these men, 
and all these machines, can only make ten 
pianos a day. ” 

“O dear! what a sight of work it is!” 
exclaimed May. 

“Yes,” said mamma quietly, “I think it 
is harder than to learn a new piece to play, 
even.” 

May blushed a little, and grandpa went on. 

“ Did you ever notice how the piano b 
built inside ?” 

“ No,” said May, “ I never did.” 

“Well, let us open it.” And grandpa 
went to the instrument, lifted the cover and 
rested it back against the wall. 

“ There May, at the bottom of the case is 
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a frame of planks glued together very solid 
and tight. It is four or tive inches thick, 
and is made so strong to endure the terrible 
pull of the wires.” 

“ Do the wires pull ?” asked May. 

“ I should think they did ; they would pull 
that iron frame to bits in an instant, but for 
the wood to which it is screwed. The iron 
frame, you see, is quite thin, and, by the 
way, it is a great deal of work to get this 
frame ready. It has to be cast, and then 
lots of holes bored in it, then Japanned, and 
then baked.” 

“ Baked ! grandpa,” exclaimed May. 

“ Yes, baked ; you didn't think your piano 
had been baked, did you ? Then it is bronzed 
and . gilded. Over that, you see, is the 
sounding board, the most important thing 
in the whole instrument.” 

‘‘Somebody calls it the ‘soul of the 
piano,’ ” said Mrs. Hamilton. 

“ It is a thin piece of wood,” said grandpa, 
“right under the strings. And then comes 
the action. That’s the machinery by which 
the little hammers are made to strike the 
wires. Strike one, May.” 

May struck a key. 

“ Did you sec that little hammer fly up, 
hit the wire a tap, and then go back ?” 
asked grandpa. 

“ Not very well,” said May. 

“ I’ll touch a key, while you look in,” 
said mamma. 

So mamma sat down, and touched one 
key after another. May stood looking in, 
perfectly delighted to see the busy hammers 
each striking its own wire, and then drop¬ 
ping back.- But when Mrs. Hamilton played 
a tunc, with both hands, and set the ham¬ 
mers to working rapidly, May fairly screamed 
with laughter. 

“ How they do jump around! I never 
knew that’s the way they fly up when I’m 
playing!” 

“Even when the works are all in,” said 
grandpa, closing the piano at last, and going 
back to his arm chair, “ it isn’t near done.” 

“ Why, what more is there ?” asked May. 

“ It has to be polished.” 

“ That don’t take long, does it!” 

“ It takes months; because they want to 
get such a beautiful polish, and one that 
will last forever. First the ease is made 
►mooth with sand paper. Then it js var¬ 
nished, and left eight days to harden. Next, 
a workman takes a tool and scrapes off ail 
the varnish, except what has got into the 
pores of the wood.” 

“ What’s that for, grandpa ?” 

“ To make a good, solid foundation for the 


polish. Then it is varnished again, and 
again scraped off. Then it is varnished 
again, and not scraped off this time, but 
allowed eight days to harden. After this, it 
is varnished four or five more times, each 
coat having eight days to dry. When all is 
done and dry, the workman finishes it up 
with his bare hands.” 

“ I shouldn’t think that would polish it.” 

“ Well, it does, and better, as a finish, than 
any thing else. I don’t believe you can guess 
how many different trades there are in mak¬ 
ing parts of the piano.” 

“ I know I can’t. IIow many are there ?” 

“ There are over forty. If you had lived 
when Mrs. Washington was a little girl, you 
wouldn’t have had such a splendid piano as 
you have.” 

“ Why not, grandpa?” 

“ Because they were not made. The best 
they could make then was called a ‘ spinet.’ 
The strings w’erc struck by pieces of quill* 
instead of hammers. It had but few octaves,, 
and its case was rough and unpolished.. 
The legs were square—in the kitchen table 
style—and the sound was simply a horrible- 
twang.” 

“I’m glad I didn't live then,” said May, 
“ I’d rather have a piano.” 

“If you had lived in Queen Elizabeth's, 
time, you would have been still worse off. 
She had only what was called a * Virginal.’ 
And it was merely a box of strings, on four 
legs. Yet it was the best Queen Elizabeth 
had. It has taken hundreds of years, and 
thousands of experiments, to make the 
piano.” 

“ Well grandpa,” said May, laughing, yet 
blushing, too, “ I guess I’ll have to own up, 
that it is harder to make a piano, than to 
learn to play ; and now I’m rested, I guess 
I’ll give it another hour ;” and she seated 
herself and opened her music to practice. 

“I’m sure I shall keep thinking, all the 
time, what a nice dance those poor little 
hammers are having. I wonder if they get 
tired, too ?” 


TOM HUDSON’S MOTTO. 


BY CAPTAIN SAM. 

The city of Chattanooga lies in a curve 
of the Tennessee River, upon pleasant knolls, 
from which one can see long stretches of the 
river ; or, looking south, there is a tine view 
down the beautiful Chattooga valley. Upon 
every other side, the great hills encompass 
it, like surly jailers, with “old Lookout 
Mountain” as chief turnkey. 
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Between these great, frowning ridges lie 
pleasant valleys, sometimes very narrow, 
but often widening out so that large, hand¬ 
some farms can be made in them. In nearly 
all of them are pretty brooks of clear, danc¬ 
ing water, singing merrily over gravelly bot¬ 
toms, often zigzaging from side to side of the 
valley, as if unwilling to leave the beautiful 
place. 

How I should like to head a company of 
you boys and girls to go down there on a 
raiding expedition after a merry, good time! 
Wouldn’t we have a good time, though, 
camping out in the woods! What lota of 
adventures we might have, roaming among 
those great, rocky hills, exploring deep 
caves, and tracing to its source, with all the 
zest of Bruce following up the Nile, some 
swift-running, mountain stream, with quaint 
Indian name, that here pitches over a sheer 
fall into a dark, quiet pool, and again glides 
swiftly over a smooth, rock bottom, under 
the shade of great trees upon the steep hill¬ 
sides. Then, when evening put an end to 
our rambles and adventures, we would make 
a bright camp Are, and sitting around it, 
soldier fashion, hear long stories of adven¬ 
tures by sea and land, and with laughter and 
singing of old home songs, make the grand 
woods ring again, until it was time to turn 
in for the night. Of course, the girls would 
always prefer to sleep in their tent; but we 
bqys, on clear, soft nights, would wrap our 
blankets round us, and bivouac under the 
shining stars. And O, how bright and new 
we should feel as we sprang up from our 
pine-straw beds in the morning ! 

It was in one of these narrow, secluded 
valleys that I have referred to, where Tom 
Hudson lived, the hero of the story w hich I 
gathered from the simple country people 
while in command of an outlying picket 
post near the scene of his exploit. He w’as 
born and always lived in this quiet, out-of- 
the-way spot. 

Robust and hearty, as all these young 
mountaineers are, as soon as he could well 
walk at all, he was rambling among the 
great hills that shut in the little valley, 
with his two older brothers, and by the time 
he was ten years old, he could handle a light 
rifle as dexterously as the rest of them. 

But, poor fellow, his happy hunting days 
were suddenly brought to a close. For, one 
day, having shot a gray eagle, it lodged in 
its fall on a ledge away up on the face of a 
precipitous cliff. Too proud of his achieve¬ 
ment to willingly allow his game to escape 
him, he attempted to clamber up to the 
ledge. He missed hi> footing and fell, stun¬ 


ned and maimed, doomed to be a cripple 
and an invalid for life. Poor Torn, it was 
hard for him to bear. He hade njoyed bis 
wild life among the mountains and woods so 
much, and now it was all, all over. In place 
of the bright, ruddy, sturdy, active lad, he 
was now pale faced, weak, and lame—the 
flash in his dark-brown eyes, the only out¬ 
ward evidence of the Are within him. 

He had hoped to be such a great man ; to 
do so much ; to help everybody whom he 
loved ; about which he had often talked; 
but now tills was all spoiled, and instead of 
being in a fair way to help everybody, he 
was a burden, as he fancied, to his friends. 
Though he chafed and fretted a good deal to 
himself, it w as seldom he troubled anyone 
else with his grief. 

His old grandfather was a great help to 
him, and used to say to him, when Tom was 
mourning over his inability to do anything 
of any account, “ Do what you can, Tom ; 
do what you can, and maybe God ’ll make 
it of some account.” The old man’s words 
made a deep impression on Tom, so that 
“ do what you can” rang in his ears often 
when he felt discouraged and ready to give 
up trying to do anything ; and I suppose, if 
he had been a high-born nobleman, he would 
have adopted the phrase as his motto, and 
have had “Do what you can” engraved 
upon his signet ring, etc. But as it was, I 
think he did a better thing, in having it en¬ 
graved upon his heart. 

Some time after Tom’s htrt, the railroad 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta was built, and 
passed through the valley close to his home, 
the road getting access to the valley by 
means of a long tiymcl tlirongh the moun¬ 
tain. When the trains began to run, they 
were the source of perpetual wonder to the 
6 imple-minded country folk. None the less 
so to Tom. When he saw the great engine 
for the first time, in all its magnificence of 
shining brass and gaudy paint, it looked like 
the realization of all his ideas of power and 
strength. 

But his misfortune had broken down his 
nerves, so he never dared stand near the 
track when that terrible engine rushed by. 
He could admire it at a distance, and long 
for some of the powder and force in his ow n 
life, of which it seemed to be so full. When 
his two brothers, Ned and Joe, got employ 
ment on one of the trains, one as brakeman 
and the other as fireman, the despair at hb 
own inability to ever aspire to such honor¬ 
able places, almost crushed him. Such 
places don’t seem very desirable to some of 
you boys, but to a simple lad like him they 
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were full of dignity and importance, and 
after Ned and Joe had made their first trip, 
they were considered, by all their neighbors 
in the valley, to be wonderful travelers. 

Tom was nearly fifteen years old now’, but 
he looked much younger, as he had grown 
very little since his hurt. His old grand¬ 
father, his mother, and himself, were all that 
made the little family at home, so he had to 
do many of the little chores about the house 
—chop wood, and feed the pigs, and such 
things—and though everybody Liked him and 
pitied him, nobody suspected that he had 
the heart of a hero in him. 

Often and often, when his brothers made 
short visits home, and told over what they 
had seen and done, the longing to be a strong 
man and do something great would come 
over him so that he would go away from 
everybody to hide his heartache. Then it 
was that his old grandfather’s words would 
come to him, and he would come back and 
go to helping his mother about the little 
household things, and do what he could to 
make himself useful. And I say that was 
being a hero. 

When he had nothing else to do, he would 
sometimes go up to the mouth of the tunnel, 
and sitting near there, watch the trains as 
they went in or came out. Sometimes he 
would venture in a little way; but, as I told 
you before, his nerves were affected by his 
accident, and though naturally a brave boy, 
he had grown timid now’, and easily fright¬ 
ened, so the darkness and the awful quiet in 
the tunnel w’ould soon drive him out again 
in terror. But for ail that it had a charm 
for him, much like the feeling that you young 
folks have when you hear stories that frighten 
you; but you always want to hear them again. 
So Tom used to slip into the dark tunnel, I 
suppose, for the same reason. 

One day he was there, and had gone in 
farther than usual, but becoming frightened 
at the fancies which his imagination conjured 
up, he turned round suddenly and hurried 
back toward the opening, when all at once 
a deafening crash roared in his ears, and he 
fell senseless, struck by the outer edge of a 
mass of rock that had fallen in from the roof 
of the tunnel. 

Tom never knew how long he lay there, 
but when he came to his senses, he found he 
was desperately cut about the head, and had 
a great wound in his right leg, from which 
the blood was spurting in little jets. He 
knew enough to twist his handkerchief 
around his leg above the wound as tightly 
as he could draw it, and so stop this bleed¬ 
ing. This done, he started again toward the 


mouth of the tunnel, but the blood had 
flowed so long that he wastoo weak to get 
along fast, and he was &ore from head to 
foot with bruises. He saw that a great mass 
of rock had fallen, as he climbed painfully 
over it. 

All at once he thought of the train that 
must be nearly due coining from the farther 
end of the tunnel. What if it should come 
before he could get out? He almost fainted 
at the horror of the thought of being pen¬ 
ned in that dark tunnel, and the great, rush¬ 
ing, roaring train having to go by so close 
to him. You see, as most all of us do, he 
thought of himself first. But what about 
the train, with those great rocks on the 
track? He forgot his own danger now in 
dismay at his inability to roll them out of 
the way. Twenty men could not have 
moved some of them, and there was no one 
able to do anything like that within a mile of 
there, and that train must be close at hand. 

“O, what shall I do? what shall I do?’* 
cried poor Tom, as he sank to the ground in 
weakness and despair. 

To add to his misery, it flashed on him 
that this train was the one Ned and Joe were 
on. Then, like an answer to his cry of des¬ 
pair, came the old man’s words to his mjnd, 
“Do what you can, Tom.” Without a mo¬ 
ment’s delay, he crawled over the broken 
rocks again, and started to go through the 
long, dark tunnel to reach the farther end 
before the train should come, and try to 
signal it to stop. His resolution gave him 
strength, so that at first he walked bravely 
on, but his hurts ached horribly, and his 
head grew dizzy. 

He knew he could have reached home 
soon, if he had gone the other way, badly 
hurt though he was, and have got help for 
his Injuries. Again he felt the hot blood 
streaming from his w’ounded leg, the exer¬ 
tion having loosened the bandage, but he 
had got now where it was too dark, and he 
durst not spare the time to stop and try to 
better it. As the blood flowed, he felt that 
his strength went with it; but the most dis¬ 
heartening thing of all was the fear that his 
efforts would most likely be all in vain. But 
he struggled bravely on, “ do what you can, 
do what you can,” still ever ringing in his 
ears. The end of the tunnel looked like a 
small, bright spot to him, very, very slowly 
growing larger. All this time he was get¬ 
ting weaker and weaker, but firmer and 
more resolute to reach the end in time, if 
possible. Often he fell on the rough road, 
and at last he became unable to raise him¬ 
self to his feet, but undauntedly he dragged 
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liimsclf along upon his hands and knees. 
At last the rays of daylight from the end of 
the tunnel reached him, and spurred his 
flagging strength so that he gained his feet 
and staggered along by the wall, out, out 
into the day. With that he fell, utterly 
exhausted, unable to raise himself again. 
But now he could see away down the track, 
and the train was in sight, thundering toward 
him, uot more than half a mile away. 

44 One thing more,” thought Tom, 44 and 
then I’ve done all I can.” No thought now 
of his own danger, lying there on the track. 
He managed to strip off his jacket, which 
was lined witli red flannel, and waved it 
above him with all the strength he had left. 
The last thing he was conscious of, was hear¬ 
ing the sharp whistle for brakes, and then 
all was blank. 

The train, which was a well-filled passen¬ 
ger train, w as stopped before reaching Tom, 
and thus a terrible accident was prevented. 

But though they all did everything that 
w'as possible for poor Tom, his life had ebbed 
aw ay through that ugly w'Ound, and he only 
lived long enough to tell those grateful peo¬ 
ple, whose lives he had saved, how he did it 
all, and then he added, in a low whisper, ‘‘I 
did all I could, and God made it of some 
account.” 

It was this motto on his plain, little tomb¬ 
stone in the quiet valley that first drew' my 
attention to his story. And I think, when 
we make our summer campaign down there, 
we shall want to go and plant immortelles on 
bis grave in memory of his noble deed. 

MAUDIE. 

BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 

I somehow do not love the w orld as well. 

Now that dear Maudie is not here with me. 

I think the same old sweetness does uot dwell 
Anywhere, just as it was used to be. 

8ometlmes it seems as if the light wind said, 
When I take walks alone in field or lane, 
“Maudie’s asleep, with lilies r#und her head, 
Asleep, and will not ever wake again.” 

And sometimes, when a great, gold bee flits by, 
Stramre words seem spoken in his cheerful 
hum: 

*‘The lands are all so glossy ereen. the sky 
So beautiful; why doesn’t Maudie come? 

And often, very often, I have dreams— 

Wide-aw’ake dreams, by day—of how she sees, 
The flashes of the buttercups, the gleams 
Of swallows, and the white-flowered elder trees. 

And that she walks, an angel, by my side. 

And loves me just as in the other hour-.. 

When she would call herself my little bride. 

And I would make her wreaths of elder flowers. 


[May. 

THE ONE-STRINGED FIDDLE. 

BY THOS. K. BEECHER. 

44 Hel-lo! here’s father’s old fiddle, to be 
sure.” 

We were up in the garret. What is a house 
good for, without a garret ? What is a garret 
good for, unless it has old things in it ? What 
are old things good for, unless you cau go 
and rummage them, aud 44 oh I” and 44 ah!” 
about them, when it comes a rainy day 1 

44 Well, well, here’s the old fiddle. Many’s 
the time you have played 4 Merrily, oh!’ 
and 4 Hunter’s Chorus,’ and 4 Pompey Duck- 
legs.’ I’d been wondering what had become 
of you ; and here you are ! Well, well!” 

By this time the fiddle woke up and began 
to w'ant things. 

44 4 Merrily oh?’ Play 4 Merrily oh !’ Play 
on me! Make me laugh ! I want some¬ 
thing. I ain’t happy.” 

‘‘But,” said I, ‘‘you are not ready to be 
played on. You have but one 6tring, and 
that is a G string, green and good for nothing, 
There is do 4 Merrily oh !’ in you, aud I eau’t 
get it out.” 

“Yah!” yelled the fiddle, 44 1 don’t like 
it. I don’t w ant to be waked up. I want to 
be happy. Play on me. Make me merry.” 

44 1 tell you I can’t play on you. You 
haven’t strings enough. The string you 
have won’t bear tuning.” 

44 Yah !” said the fiddle, like a cross baby. 

So I set the fiddle up on the button of its 
tailpiece, and put the bridge in place, and 
the G string, and, as near as I could guess 
without a tuning fork, began to strain it up. 
Throotn , throme , thrum , thram . And w hen 
it made a little noise something like music, 
I put the fiddle under my chin, and took the 
old bow r and sawed away on the G string, 
playing a slow tuue with five notes in it. 

The fiddle was pleased, and said, “Do 
so some more.” 

So I played him again and again, just as 
you whistle to a baby to amuse him, or tell 
stories to little boys. 

By and by the fiddle snarled out, 4 * I’m 
tired of that tune. Play something else.” 

44 But I can’t play much on one string,” 1 
said. “ If you will have two strings, I will 
play six tunes; but on one string I can’t 
play much.” 

44 Well, I wftnt six tunes,” said the fiddle. 

44 Very well, when you have two strings, 
you can have six tunes; aud with three 
strings, sixty ; and with four strings, six 
thousand—all the tunes in the w orld. But 
you are nothing but a poor, one-stringed 
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Addle now. I can’t do much with you un¬ 
less you have more strings.” 

•“Well, I want some more strings,” said 
the Addle. 

At that I put the Addle back into the bar¬ 
rel, and went down stairs. 

“ What was that noise up garret?” asked 
the children. 

“O,” said I, “I was playing on father’s 
old, one-stringed Addle.” 

“ Where is it ? Bring it down,” they said. 

80 I told my boy where it was, and let 
him bring it down. And I heard the Addle 
say, “ Now this is something like. I shall 
see something of life. Now I’ll have a good 
time.” 

And as he came into the warm parlor, he 
made a noise on his one string like the purr¬ 
ing of a cat. The Addle was contented for 
as much as a minute, and lay on his back on 
the table, looking round with its four black 
pegs of eyes on eaeh side of its throat, and 
really 6 eemed quiet and satisAed. 

I talked with the children about the tunes 
that the old Addle had played, and as long 
as I talked about it, the Addle purred. Then 
I played the Ave-note tune to the children, 
and they said, 

“Is that all?” 

Then a young lady sat down at my piano, 
and played a splendid march. And the 
fiddle stopped purring, and tried to twist off 
behind a pile of books out of sight, and said, 

“Play on me. Make noises on me like 
that.” 

“ Why, I can’t,” said I. “ Just see !” 

So I opened the piano and showed the dis¬ 
contented Addle more than two hundred 
strings in the piano, and more than eighty 
hammers to strike these strings. “ You 
haven’t strings enough to sound like the 
piano. Yon can’t be a piano, if you try.” 

“ Well, what can I be?” 

“ Only a fiddle.” 

“ Am I a Addle now?” 

“ Not much ! You have but one string, 
and that the lowest, the G string. You need 
a D string, and an A string, and an E string; 
and when I have time I will get them for 
you. But nobody can make much out of 
you as long as yo* have but one string.” 

“ Well,” said the fiddle, “if I can’t be a 
piano, I don’t want to be anything.” 

And snap went the old, rusty, rotten G 
string, and down fell the bridge, and there 
lay the fiddle, like a sulky boy that has Just 
thrown his book into the corner, and don’t 
want to be a man. 

“ Well,” said I, “some of the finest music 
in the world I have heard from violins. For 


when a fiddle has grown up, and has four 
strings, and behaves itself, we call it a violin. 
One string Is better than nothing; but if you 
choose to lie there, I can’t do anything for 
you. Here, my son, take it up garret again, 
and put it in the barrel.” 

As they went up the stairs, the sound po^t 
got loose and rattled round in the bowels of 
the fiddle, “I don’t care! I don’t care! 
I don’t care!” And so the fiddle went up 
stairs and was forgotten. 

“ Mamma, what shall I do ? I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“ Don’t you want something to eat?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“ Well, do you want to play marbles ?” 

“ I can’t play marbles.” 

“ Well, here, take this towel, and learn to 
sew, and I will give you two cents if you 
hem the towel.” 

“ I don’t want to sew. I ain’t a girl.” 

“ Well, what do you want to do ?” 

“ I want to do something. What shall 

Ido?” 

Then mamma burst out laughing, and said, 
“ You are nothing but a one-stringed Addle, 
and we shall have to put you in the barrel, 
up stairs in the garret, unless you get more 
strings to your fiddle. The only things you 
like to do is to eat and sleep ; and when you 
have eaten yourself full, you don’t want 
anything except something more to taste 
good. Now you would better get some 
more strings to your fiddle.” 

And the boy opened his big eyes, and said, 
“ Strings to my fiddle ? I wish I had ’em.” 

“Well,” said mamma, “reading is one 
string. When people have learned to read, 
they can enjoy hours and days and weeks 
and years, and have gentle music every 
minute, and be just as happy as the days are 
long. Work is another string. If yon learn 
to be a carpenter, ora mason, ora machinist, 
or a cabinet maker, and learn to do your 
work well, it will keep you contented ns 
long as you live. Drawing is another string. 
If you learn to draw well with a pencil or 
with a pen, yon can go through life and »e<* 
pictures all day and draw* them all niirbt. 
■Writing is another string. Sewing is another 
string, cooking is another, and making gar¬ 
den is another. Every time you learn to do 
anything, and learn to do it well, it is one 
more string to your fiddle. And when you 
have as many strings as a piano, you will 
have a new tune for every hour in the day. 
But if you have but one string, a G string— 
a glutton string—you will soon get through 
that tune, and there i* no place for you ox- 
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cept the barrel up garret. The more you 
can do, the happier you will be.” 

“For unto everyone that hath, shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” 

Snap! goes his one string, and off goes 
the fiddle to be thrown among the rubbish. 
“ I don’t care? I don’t care?” 

Yes, but he does care. For it is better to 
be a violin, full of all music, than a no- 
stringed fiddle, thrown away and forgotten ! 


ART AMUSEMENTS. 

BY MARTHA POWELL DAVI8. 

Number Five.—Wax Flowers. 

A few brief explanations of names given 
by botanists to the different parts of a flower, 
will perhaps aid the younger portion of our 
readers to understand Aunt Phcbe’s instruc¬ 
tions ; for, although she tries to be very 
plain, and sparing of scientific terms, a few 
are necessary to preserve proper distinctions 
in delineating the parts of a flower. For 
example—when she speaks of leaves, per¬ 
haps some of you may understand her to 
mean the leaves of the blossom, whereas 
leaves properly refer to the foliage of the 
plant, and they are usually green. 

A calyx is the cup enclosing a blossom. 

The divisions of a calyx are sepals. 

The blossom is called the corolla. 

The leaves of a corolla are petals. 

The stamens and pistils or pointals are those 
threadlike parts usually in the center of the 
corolla. 

The dust on top of the stamens is called 
pollen. 

The vessels containing the pollen are 
termed anthers. These are very prominent 
in the lily and tulip. 

Aunt Phcbe never knew anyone, she re¬ 
marked, to arrive at much proficiency in 
making wax flowers, unless acquainted with 
the process of sheeting wax. To be familiar 
with this part of the work, enables the artist 
to produce sheets of any required thickness, 
and to color them any desired tint. And 
then the greatest gain is, that scraps may be 
melted over, resheeted, and used to the best 
advantage. Accordingly, the first work, to¬ 
day, was to form wax sheets of many colors. 

For transparent sheets, the ingredients are 
as follows: One pound white wax; three 
ounces balsam fir; one ounce sweet oil; and 
one ounce turpentine. Melt and mix thor¬ 
oughly ; add one quart hot water. 

To form sheets, auntie used a cylinder of 


hard wood, very smooth. It looked very 
much like a rolling pin, with one handle 
sawed off. Before using the cylinder, she 
soaked it well in hot soap 6uds, and rinsed 
it in clear, cold water; then, while wet, she 
plunged it into the vessel of melted wax 
already prepared, (see fig. 10,) and took it 
out with a quick motion. 

“ Ah! how will she get the wax off?” 
whispered the children, as they saw a com¬ 
plete coat surrounding the cylinder. But as 
auntie ran a penknife close to the lower end, 
and lengthwise of the wood, the question 
was solved ; and as the process was repeated, 
the class seemed delighted with the clear, 
white sheets, and the same eager voices 
exclaimed, “How easy! how pretty !” 

Several students then, in turn, took the 
cylinder, dipping it in the wax, to form 



Fig. 10. 

sheets, to make sure that they, too, “ could 
do the trick.” 

A goodly number of semi-transparent 
sheets were made, as this kind is used for 
most flowers with thin, delicate petals, as 
roses, etc. For tulips, orange blossoms, 
jonquils, and many like flowers, an opaque 
white is needed. For this, add a small por¬ 
tion of flake, or German white, to the melted 
wax, before the hot water is added. In like 
manner, by adding green, yellow, crimson, 
purple, scarlet, carmine, blue, etc., etc., in 
different proportions, you may produce tints 
varied and beautiful, and these colors may 
again be modified by after painting. For 
instance, carmine on a yellow sheet will 
give a very different color from carmine on 
a white sheet. So, with the transparent, 
white, and colored sheets to choose from, 
and a good variety of paints and brushes to 
do your bidding, you may counterfeit almost 
any of nature’s varied hues. 

The Rose is a favorite flower, and contri¬ 
buted largely to the collection the children 
had brought in for imitation, therefore a few 
varieties were selected as guides. The petals 
were counted, and the shapes cut from card- 
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board, with the number of each size marked 
on the pattern. 

At a, figure 11, are the patterns for a rose 
with flfly-flve petals; c is the calyx, and d 
the stamens. 

Several of the class now went to work to 
cut petals. They laid transparent sheets of 
wax on folded newspapers, and with large 
needles, the shapes were traced and cut very 
exactly. 

44 Remember, girls,” said auntie, “ to keep 
the sizes separate, and cut the number of 
each indicated by the figures on the pattern. 
These little brushes will do to paint with, 
and carmine, wet with aqua ammonia, will 
give you any shade of rose color.” 



Meantime, others of the class prepared 
stems of green wire for the flowers and buds, 
and still others cut strips of yellow wax and 
fringed them at one edge, as at d, figure 11. 
The tips of the fringe are dipped in turpen¬ 
tine, and, while wet, into powdered chrome 
yellow. This forms the pollen. 

To give the petals a natural curve, place 
each one, when the paint is dry, in the palm 
of the left hand, and press it with the right 
fore finger; or, if the petal is pretty wide, 
you may press it with the head of a curling 
pin, in two places, one on each side of the 
center, and toward its upper edge ; the latter 
Is best for a half-blown rose. 

To form the flower, curl the unfringed side 
of the yellow wax stamens around the end 
of a green wdre stem. Next place the petals 
on the wire, immediately under the stamens, 


commencing with the smaller ones, then use 
larger, and soon, until the corolla is finished. 
Next the calyx is put on, which has been cut 
from a sheet of green. 

44 How can we make the bnds and leaves V r 
inquired the girls, delighted at what they 
had already accomplished, and impatient to 
learn more. 

Buds are made of wax a little more deeply 
colored than the rose, and formed in a coni¬ 
cal shape on the end of a stem. A few ynall 
petals may be put on, also; then a green 
calyx encloses the bud at the base, covering 
it more or less, as its expansion determines. 
Roses and buds are both finished with a small 
oval ball of green wax, attached smoothly to 
the lower part of the calyx. This is the 
seed vessel. 

Leaves of roses are composed of from three 
to five leaflets. Each little leaf is attached 
to a short stem, and these in turn fastened 
to a main stem with thread or silk. To make 
these leaves best, put together two sheets of 
green wax, of different shades, one to corres¬ 
pond with the upper and the other with the 
under side of the natural leaf. Lay patterns 
on, and cut through both sheets; put green 
wires of proper lengths between the double 
leaves, to form the fiber and stem ; press the 
two thicknesses flfmly together, and serrate 
the edges. Thorns may be made as already 
described for blackberries. 

Another w'ay, which works well for some 
leaves, especially those more irregular than 
rose leaves, is to take the exact pattern in 
tin, wood, or leather, and mark each uneven¬ 
ness of seam and fiber. This is easily done 
with leather, as those who have practiced 
leather work well know. Now take of this 
model pattern a plaster mold, in the same 
way as already delineated for fruit molds. 
Then, by the same model pattern, cut a leaf 
from a green wax sheet, lay it in the mold, 
and press the two halves together. The 
irregularities will be marked very perfectly. 
The wax leaf must of course be as thick as 
the pattern. It is best to use two thick¬ 
nesses of wax, and insert a wire stem be¬ 
tween them. 

Still another way, is to dip the natural 
leaf into melted w’ax. The stems need to 
be strengthened with wire, to make them 
durable, and to do this nicely taxes the 
patience, perhaps, more than other methods. 
Yet I know ladies who keep their parlors 
decorated with beautiful flowers, and who 
prefer this way to any other. It is certainly 
a very convenient w r ay to manage evergreen. 
Well-selected sprigs of spruce, hemlock, flr„ 
cedar, and arbor-vibe, simply dipped in green 
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•wax, without further trouble, will last for 
years. No green is more beautiful for a 
bouquet; it is particularly useful to mix 
with flowers whose foliage is coarse and 
ungraceful. 

Hyacinths .—“ May we copy from my flowers 
next?” asked little Mary, displaying some 
pots of beautiful hyacinths. “ Would they 
be very hard to make ?” she inquired, 
timidly. 

“ O no,” returned the teacher, “ they are 
■not difficult, although somewhat tedious. 
But many nimble fingers will make the task 
light.” 

So a few flowerets were dissected and the 
patterns taken. The different-sized petals 
are represented at p, p, p, figure 12. Six of 
the two larger sizes and three of the smallest, 
are needed for a full-sized floweret of a double 
hyacinth ; and from twelve to twenty of the 
small flowers are usual. The shapes are cut 
from white, pink, or blue wax. Hyacinths 



Fio. 12. 

are seldom yellow. Curl each petal in imi¬ 
tation of the natural ones, with a curling 
pin ; or, a pencil will do. The stems should 
be green, of course, but the tip ends, where 
the corollas are to be attached, should be 
covered with wax the color of the hyacinth. 
For a double flower, no stamens are needed ; 
they have all developed into petals. There¬ 
fore, to form each small corolla, place around 
the stem the three smallest petals, then the 
six larger ones, and, thirdly, let the largest 
be placed in the intervals between the last— 
that is, let them break joints with the mid¬ 
dle row. Each tier should cover the preced¬ 
ing one at the base, and finally all be rounded 
ofT nicely. The corolla Is put in form by 
carefully bending the petals back. Six small 
petals are enough for buds, and from six to 
nine large ones are sufficient for flowerets 
only partly expanded. 

To fasten the flowers together, make a 
wire stem six or eight inches long, quite 
thick at the base, and tapering until, at the 
top, it becomes considerably smaller. This 
stem may be formed of several wires, only 


one or two of which extend to the top. 
They must be neatly bound together, and 
covered with green wax. Commence at the 
top to attach the little flowers, placing the 
least open ones uppermost, and those most 
open at the base. The little stems may be 
attached to the main stalk with cotton 
thread, carefully concealing the wrappings 
with wax or paint. 

The Geranium .—When the hyacinths were 
finished, several hands were raised high, 
waving to and fro impatiently. 

“Well, what’s wanting?” said auntie. 

Many claims were then eloquently made. 
Each one had a flower that was thought to 
be prettier than all the others. Some of the 
specimens, however, would have been quite 
difficult to imitate, at the first lesson, so 
auntie selected five of the easiest ones, and 
the school decided which of these should be 
the favored flower. The geranium owners 



Fio. 13. 


looked quite triumphant, as their various 
specimen flowers were called for. 

The geranium is composed of a number of 
florets, and in this respect resembles the 
hyacinth. Each little flower has five petals, 
marked at g % figure 12. Here let me remind 
the learner that the patterns for petals must 
always be cut longer than we find them in 
nature, just enough to give room to fasten 
the wax to the flower stalk. In this pattern 
the dark portion at the base has been allowed 
for that purpose. The geranium calyx has 
flve sepals, similar to that of the rose, only 
smaller. The stamens may be narrow strips 
of wax of proper color, and may be drawn 
together or left spreading, as indicated by 
the variety. The colors of this flower are 
various, mingling many shades of carmine, 
vermilion, crimson, orange crimson, scarlet, 
maroon, and white. The buds, in reverse to 
the hyacinth, droop from the base of the 
flow'er stems. 

An important feature in making the gera¬ 
nium plant, is to imitate the leaves, which 
in different kinds vary much in shape and 
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color, some being variegated and banded 
with bright colors, while the groundwork is 
green. 

The Crocus of early spring and summer, is 
a beautiful object in wax. It has six petals, 
three stamens, and a pointal. The stamens 
are attached at the base to the three inner 
petals. The shape and arangement may be 
seen in figure 13. There are many varieties, 
all very easily counterfeited, care and prac¬ 
tice, with suitable materials, being the only 
requisites. 

Whole plants look best. Several were 
made this afternoon, with leaves complete, 
and placed in pots; and nothing the class 
did, better repayed the labor. 

“ ’Twas a lovely task to mark the hours, 

As they floated in light away. 

By the opening and the folding flowers, 

That laugh to the summer's day.” 


BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

BY MBS. PAKIZADE V. HATHAWAY. 

When the March air is warm enough for 
the robin, the killdeer plover, too, turns his 
flight toward the north. Both usually arrive 
about the same time, often on the same day. 
In the cool, moist nights, as well as by day, I 
hear the plover crying as he flics, “ Killdeer, 
killdeer!” He loves the banks of creeks and 
rivers, and the adjacent lands, and lives upon 
the insects which he finds there. He often 
wades in the shallow waters. I remember 
that once, when the spring floods were high, 
and the water frozen over, a party of these 
birds were seen on the ice. They found 
slippery walking, and when one alighted, 
he often went sliding a long way. Meeting 
with many mishaps, they became greatly 
excited, and gave vent to their feelings in 
screams that sounded full of laughter. 

The color of the killdeer upon the back, is 
brown, tinted with green. Beneath, he is 
white with a band of black around the neck 
and another across the breast. The rump 
ant^upper tail coverts are rufous. The wings 
and tail are tarown, black, and white, very 
artistically arranged. 

When the pasque flower opens its blue 
blossoms to the April skies, I love to walk 
on a certain dry hill, and along the little 
stream that skirts it. I am soon saluted by 
shrill voices, crying, “ Chee-ip, chee-ip l” 
Half a dozen or more killdeers appear, run¬ 
ning hither and thither. The movement of 
the long, slender legs is very rapid and even ; 
the body is held stiff and horizontal, and 
seems to glide over the ground. 

A few days later, I meet them in pairs, and 


frequently, on the hill just mentioned, I find 
a couple w hich run off very quickly, lookiug 
back occasionally, calling in an anxious tone, 
and evidently expecting me to follow them. 
Ah! I think there is something very pre¬ 
cious in the eyes of the killdeer, near by. 
Walking softly, and looking closely at the 
ground, I proceed in a direction opposite to 
that which the birds have taken. Here is the 
nest, a slight hollow' in the earth, scratched 
by the birds, and lined with a few r bits 
of rotten wood. In it are four cream or 
buff-colored eggs, spotted with brownish 
black. Their color harmonizes so nicely 
with surrounding objects, that it is one of 
the easiest things in the world to pass the 
killdeer plover’s nest, and not observe it. 
The egg is large, rounded at one end, and 
pointed at the other. The pointed ends are 
all placed downward and inward, and touch 
each other at the center of the nest. Hands 
could not arrange the eggs more neatly. 

Meantime the two birds are running around 
in great distress. They go a short distance, 
then sitting down upon the ground very 
closely, they extend their large, pointed 
wings and splendid tail, and cry “Chi-r-r-r,” 
and flutter and quiver, as *if in the agony 
of death. Occasionally one or both return 
to the nest, and, standing within three or 
four feet of me, I notice that the brilliant 
orange of their eyes, turns almost scarlet 
with the intensity of their excitement. 
When I walk away, the birds run before me, 
often stopping to feign distress. Fluttering 
a few' moments, they lie perfectly still, w ith 
a watchful eye turned upon me. My close 
approach is the signal for them to spring up 
with a shrill note, and run on as before. 
Having led me to a safe distance, they rise 
int$) the air, cry “Killdeer!” in a voice of 
exultation, and return to the nest. 

It is nearly a month from the time the fe¬ 
male begins to set, before the downy little 
chicks appear. In a few hours after their lib¬ 
eration from the shell, they leave the nest, and 
follow their parents. Their backs are gray, 
with a black stripe running down the center ; 
their breasts white, with a dark band across 
the upper part. When running, they often 
raise their stubs of wings, showing the 
downy lining, which is pure white. I have 
seen all four run close together, and the 
raised wings were eight little white plumes 
above their backs. At night, the parents 
each brood a part of the tender nestlings, 
and I have been much amused to see other 
killdeers run up and put their bills under 
them, in a most tantalizing way, as much as 
to say, “ What have you here?” This teas- 
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ing provokes the male beyond endurance, 
and, starting up, he pursues the intruders 
with his long bill held defiantly straight 
forward. At this they pretend fright, and 
fly away, coming back, however, as soon 
as he is well settled over the chicks again. 

As soon as the young are hatched, all 
signs that the nest has been used, are re¬ 
moved. I have seen them pick up the bits 
of shells, and drop them into the nearest 
water. If any accident befalls the young 
brood, the old birds sometimes return in a 
week or so, and hatch another brood in the 
same nest. 

Late in the autumn, the killdeers fly away. 
Some of these birds winter in the southern 
States, others in South America and the 
islands of the sea. 


THE COBBLER. 

BY C. M. WARD. 

Wandering up and down, one day, 

I peeped in a window, over the way. 

And, putting his needle through and through, 
There sat the cobbler, making a shoe. 

“ Rat-a-tap, tap, 

Tick-a-tack, too; 

This is the way I make a shoe." 

Over lasts of wood, his bits of leather 
He stretches and fits, then sews together; 

He puts his “waxed ends" through and 
through, 

And still, as he stiches, his body goes, too. 

“ Rat-a-tap, tap, 

Tick-a-tack, too. 

This is the way I make a shoe." 

Now with his hammer he giveth a tap 
To the shoe, so Brmly fixed in his lap ; 

His head it goes up, and his head it goes down, 
But on his face there rests never a frown. * 

“ Rat-a-tap, tap, 

Tick-a-tack, too, 

This is the way I make a shoe." 

With his little sharp awl then he mnketh a hole 
Right thro’ the upper and right thro' the sole; 
He puts in one peg, or he puts in two. 

And chuckles and laughs as he hammers them 
through! 

“ Rat-a-tap, tap, 

Tick-a-tack, too, 

This is the way I make a shoe." 

Now with the hammer, and now with the stitch, 
This is the way the cobbler gets rich ; 

For the world he cares never the whisk of a 
broom, 

But all he wants is his elbow room. 

Rat-a-tap, tap, 

Tick-a-tack, too, 

That is the way he maketh a shoe. 


THE LOST DAY. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 

The day is gone, like a beautiful bird 
That will never be caged again. 

Never again will its notes be heard; 

And the mist and the darkness bring pain. 
Softer and sweeter it seemed to sing, 

More proudly erect was its crest. 

And brighter the flash of its crimson w ing. 

As it flew through the gate of the w est. 

Now one speaketh chiding. “ Come out of the 
damp! 

The dew falleth heavy," she saith ; 

“ Unwholesome the night air blows up from the 
camp 

Where gather the legions of Death." 

My heart is gone with thee, O beautiful day. 

And thoughts are bright wings to me given. 
To follow thee up the golden way. 

That shines like a street in heaven. 


GOD’S ANGELS. 

BY W. O. C. 

One day, I was sitting all alone in my cot¬ 
tage door, thinking of some angels that I 
knew in the Beautiful Land. As I sat look¬ 
ing, there came before me, suddenly, a little 
shining form, like an angel, with feathers of 
green and gold. It stood still in the air 
right before me. Its little wings moved so 
quickly that I could hardly see them, only 
as they flashed in the light. There the 
beautiful creature 6tood and looked at me 
with his little black eye, turning first one 
way and then the other. It seemed to me 
like a beautiful little angel. 

"0, it was only a little hummingbird," 
you say. I know it was; but shall I tell 
you what I thought ? I thought that God 
meant it for an angel, to cheer me; because 
then, my heart was sad. 


WANTED, A HOME. 

If all the people in want of homes adver¬ 
tised for them, there would be little space 
in our periodicals for anything else. Have 
you ever seen, in your daily walks, pale, 
‘gaunt-looking children wandering about the 
streets, or playing on sunny corners? You 
pitied them, "perhaps, and sighed at the 
thought that they were homeless ; that the 
little, tender plants were thrust out of the 
sheltered garden to the open moor, where 
every passing foot might crush them, and in 
the wistful eyes, that looked up to yours, 
you fancied you read “ Wanted , a home." 

But did you ever think that the same 
yearning dwelt deep down in the heart of 
many a man and woman, whom you meet 
in stately halls, and in richly furnished 
homes ? No home ! J. E. M. 
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THE L ITTLE CORP ORAL. 

An Original Magazixk for BOYS and GIRLS, and 

FOR OLDKR PKOPLR WHO HAVK YOt'NG HEARTS. 

Alfred L. Sewell, I E 

Emily Huntington Miller, ) ** ° * 

CHICAGO , MAY, 1871. 

ABOUT FLOWERS. 

“ I spent all day, yesterday, among the 
flowers, and you cannot think howl enjoyed 
it,” said a lady to me, lately. 

I looked at her in astouishment, for she 
was an invalid, who surely could not have 
left her sick bed, even for such a temptation 
as an invitation from Lady Flora herself. 

“ It was so lovely,” she went on to explain, 
” with the sun shining in at my window, and 
my pot of primroses and vase of crocuses be¬ 
side my bed, that I took my catalogue and 
went all through it, looking at the engrav¬ 
ings and reading about the flowers, and 
marking everything that I meant to have. 
It was just like being in a garden, only I am 
afraid I have selected enough to stock an 
acre, everything seemed so tempting.” 

That is just the w r ay I plan my garden 
every year, when the catalogues are first 
sent out by the seedsmen, and I read their 
summer talk,that sounds all the more delight¬ 
ful because it comes in the midst of our very 
dreariest w'eather. I go from page to page, 
and in my fancy I fill beds and borders with 
glowing masses of wonderful color, and train 
upon frames and trellises all manner of grace¬ 
ful twiners and climbers. 

But after all, when it actually comes to 
planting time, I measure my garden beds, 
and I find they are very small; I count my 
spare minutes, and I find they are very few; 
and so with one regretful and longing look 
at all the beautiful things I meant to have, 
I go back to my old darlings that I feel quite 
aure of, that never once disappointed me, 
and that leave me nothing to wish for, when 
they once put in an appearance. 

I am not at all sure but that these small 
gardens are the most satisfactory. No one 
gets half the possible pleasure from a garden 
unless it is the work of his ow r n hands. You 
need to watch every step in the beautiful 
process of growth, from the first tiny shoot 
that pierces the soft earth, to the last brave 
blossom that defies the frosts and laughs in 
the face of November. You need a personal 
acquaintance with everyone of your flowers, 
until all their curious ways, their likes and 


dislikes, their friends and their foes, are as 
familiar to you as human peculiarities. And 
the foes are so many, you will find that a 
good deal of time is required to keep your 
dainty darlings in order and safety. So my 
advice to you is to be content with a few', 
and do your duty by them. 

If you have but a few square feet, by all 
means cover it first with rich, deep, velvety 
turf. Nothing in all the gardens of the world 
will give you such perpetual satisfaction as a 
smooth, green lawn. Then put in a few' 
flowers sparingly, in clumps or borders, just 
enough to give a touch of color. If you can 
have a little more liberty, choose flowers of 
constant and generous bloom — verbenas, 
petunias, druramond phlox, asters, swce| 
alyssum, mignonette, sweet peas, stocks, 
balsams, candytuft, nasturtiums, and snap¬ 
dragon, from which you may cut bouquets 
to the very latest day of autumn sunshine. 

But, O you children in the country, with 
great dooryards and roomy gardens around 
your pleasant farmhouses! no brick walls to 
shade and blight them, no smoke and dust 
to stifle them ; but the cool, sweet winds 
blowing fresh from the wheat fields and the 
spicy woods, and the sky full of sunshine 
overhead ; what wonders can you do if your 
busy little fingers only find out the way ! I 
know you do work wonders. I never ride 
through the country without marveling at 
the way the little children, and their busy, 
burdened mothers will contrive to find time 
and space for flowers. You can scarcely find 
the smallest cabin, in the smallest clearing, 
but that somewhere is a gay little border of 
flowers. Sometimes by themselves, with a 
rude paling of sticks and brush to keep away 
the chickens ; eometimes smuggled in by the 
side of the necessary beets and onions ; and 
sometimes only flourishing in crocks and 
boxes, and broken-nosed pitchers. And what 
you find in one garden, you will find usually 
throughout a neighborhood ; for flow’er 
raisers arc proverbially generous, and a 
woman who could hardly lend you a quart 
of flour, will divide with you her choicest 
dahlia, or cut you a slip of her pet geranium, 
without hesitation. In this w ay plants once 
rare have become as common as w r ere the 
sunflowers and hollyhocks and “ bouncing 
Bets” that straggled along the fences of 
almost every country house. 

Flow'ers are good educators and safe com¬ 
panions for children, and the love for them, 
which seems an instinct in every child’s 
heart, should be carefully encouraged and 
directed. Give them a few choice seeds, and 
with the directions which any good catalogue 
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contains, children will astonish their parents 
and delight themselves. What if the younger 
ones plant to-day and dig up to-morrow, and 
“ rotate crops” in a way of their own, from 
pinks to potatoes, and from potatoes to pea¬ 
nuts, all in the course of a few days? No 
great harm is done, and simple digging in the 
dirt is infinitely more healthy than fretting. 


SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS. 

I suppose you really love these rough, 
teasing brothers of yours, but don’t you 
think you might show it a little more pleas¬ 
antly ? I can tell you I know all about boys. 
I was brought up in a house full of them. I 
have enough in my own house this very min¬ 
ute to keep things from getting dull and 
stupid. I know just how rough, and noisy, 
and heedless they are ; how they forget to 
wipe their feet on muddy days, throw their 
caps and scarfs on the floor, and leave their 
books in the queerest places, to be hunted 
up in the last minute before school time. I 
know how they whittle on the carpets, paste 
kites on the chair seats, daub the table 
covers with paint, and spill mucilage on the 
bed and bureau. I know how they come in 
with a whoop, and clatter up stairs like so 
many fire engines, the moment the baby 
goes to sleep ; and how they are always leav¬ 
ing the doors open, and cutting, and burn¬ 
ing, and blowing themselves up. But for all 
that we could not spare them from our 
homes very well, could we? and isn’t there 
something wrong in the family when sisters 
can call their brothers “nuisances?” Yes, 
that’s the very word she used, and I’ve re¬ 
membered it these half dozen years, for the 
speaker was a pretty, delicate girl, and I was 
a good deal astonished to hear her say, 

“A boy in a family of girls is a perfect 
nuisance.” 

The “nuisance” came home from school, 
presently ; a hearty, good-natured-looking 
boy of eleven or twelve, whistling “ King¬ 
dom Coming ” with all his spare breath. He 
stopped suddenly as he saw me, and came 
forward, awkwardly enough, to speak to me, 
for he was evidently unaccustomed to meet¬ 
ing company. Unfortunately his foot came 
in contact with his elder sister's dress, soil¬ 
ing it slightly. 

“ You clumsy thing !” was the impatient 
exclamation, “you ought to be kept in a 
cage.” 

I looked from the crimson face of the 
“ nuisance,” and tried to fancy how sweetly 
that sifter would have assured an older gen¬ 
tleman that it was of no consequence at all, 
and was entirely her own fault for taking up 
so much room. In an arm chair, one of the 


younger sisters was curled up, examining 
with great interest a new magazine. An ex¬ 
clamation of delight brought her brother to 
her side, and he was soon absorbed in the 
engravings, looking over her shoulder. 

“ Wait just a second,” he begged, as she 
was turning a page. 

“O, you always want to see something,” 
said the sister, fretfully. “ I hate to have 
any one look over my shoulder.” 

So it was, from morning until night. There 
was not a place in that house, so far as I 
could see, where the boy was wanted, or a 
person who w'anted him ; and I wondered if 
the dear, dead mother knew how it was, and 
whether it would not make her heart ache, 
even in heaven, to see it. If the sisters 
walked, or rode, or sang, or played croquet, 
no one ever said “ Come, Johnny.” And! 
really suppose they thought he did not care 
for their laughing, and teasing, and snubbing, 
just because he was a boy, and was too brave 
to show that he cared. I found out another 
thing, too, and that was that the “ nuisance ” 
was very convenient when the pony was to 
be harnessed, the pitcher to be filled with 
cool water, a big bundle to be carried down 
tow n, or a disagreeable errand to be done : 
yet I never heard any one say, 

“ Thank you, Johnny ; it w r as kind in you 
to take the trouble.” 

No doubt he w r ould have stared if they had 
said so, but I think he would have liked it, 
and I think it would have helped him to re¬ 
member to be polite himself. 

“ Why didn’t vbu thank that ooy for bring¬ 
ing your hat ?” I asked of a pleasant little 
girl. 

“ Why,” she exclaimed, “ that’s our Tom!” 
as if that w ere reason enough for not being 
polite to him. 

“ I wish I had a sister,” said a boy to his 
companion, in my hearing. “ It must be so 
nice to have sisters of your own.” 

“ That’s because you don’t know,” said his 
companion. “ I tell you they plague a fellow 
the worst way, and the bother of it is, you 
have to take it, because you know' you dare¬ 
n’t lick ’em.” 

That made me think of a little fellow 
whom I once charged with cruelty, for pull¬ 
ing out the long le^s of a grasshopper. 

“ Don’t hurt him, was his defense ; “ ain’t 
a mite of juice in ’em. An’ he don’t squeal, 
neiver—course if it hurt him, he’d say some- 
fin’ ’bout it.” 

These brothers of yours will not always 
say when you hurt them by unkind, careless 
words, but they feel it all the same, and it 
hurts in another way, by gradually chilling 
their love for you, and making them hard 
hearted, and careless of the comfort of 
others. 

1 tell you, girls, you cannot afford to lose 
your brothers in this w*ay. You need them, 
and they need you. Many a boy has gone 
into bad company, and yielded to evil, de¬ 
grading influences, simply because t here was 
no stronger, purer influence at home to draw 
him aw'ay from it, and lift him above it. 
Make your brothers your companions and 
friends* and never be afraid or ashamed to 
show vour love for them. 
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Some of the letters which were left out Innt 
month were u great deul too nice to be lost, so 
Prudy saved them up. They will do just as well 
now, though most of them are dated in February, 
and now it is the middle of March; yet your May 
Corporal is nearly printed. Johnnie shall have 
a hearing first. 

Jackson, Tenn. “I am the little Johnnie 
Campbell who subscribed for The Corporal. 
My sister used to take The Little Pilgrim, and 
now I take The Corporal. I have a new little 
sister, who has no name at all, but I want to call 
her * Crocus," because she came just when the 
crocuses blossomed. They all laughed at me the 
other night, because I said 1 wondered if Mrs. 
Miller knew about our baby. They did not know 
whom 1 meant, till I told them the editor of my 
Little Corporal, so my ma said she would 
write to you and ask you. I shall be five years 
old soon, and I want the Heavenly Cherub pic¬ 
ture for my little new sister. I forgot to tell 
you that we have seen Mr. Alfred Sewell. He 
came to my papa's home once, with some north¬ 
ern editors.'' 

Prudy commends “Crocus” for the wee sister, 
only she is puzzled to know how they will man¬ 
age to make a pet name of it. 


Gracie Evelyn, of New Haven , sends a list of 
over one hundred words, made from Corporal, 
all fair and legitimate words. This should have 
had earlier mention, but part of Oracle’s list 
was accidentally lost, and Prudy hoped to be 
able to find it, and give the exact number. And 
as there is little chance that any one can surpass 
this, we will consider this matter settled. 


dearly, and wish it came every week. We want 
to get three subscribers, so as to get the Royal 
Road to Fortune. Please to print our letter. 

Carrie and Jennie.” 

Noble , 111. “ I have never been to school, and 
cannot write vel^r well, but as I have taken The 
Corporal over three years, I was afraid you 
might think I did not like you very well, if I did 
not write you a letter, and I would not have you 
think that for anything. Sometime I mean to 
write you a real long letter.'’ 

Painesville , Ohio. “ A few weeks ago our 
beautiful home was entirely burned up, and as I 
am a sick girl, and have been entirely confined 
to my bed for the last two years, I shall want 
some pictures on my wall when we go into our 
new house. If you will send me the Heavenly 
Cherubs I shall be very glad, as I did not claim 
my premium when 1 renewed my subscription. 
X have sent a vowel story on 1 1' to Private 
Queer's Knapsack, and hope it will win the 
prize.'' 

Minnie will not be disappointed. She has 
learned before this time of the success of her 
vowel story. Prudy saw in the paper the account 
of the burning of Minnie's beautiful home. It 
seems very sad, but the father and mother will 
surely say that their best treasures were not lost 
in the flames. About the same time Prudy learned 
of the burning of a little log house, belonging to 
some poor Swedish emigrants, in which all they 
had in this world, and their three little children 
were consumed. So almost any bael may have a 
worse. 

Now comes another company to join the army 
of workers. 

Winchester, HI. “ I earned the money for my 
Corporal by carrying water in harvest for my 
brother John. I have a very nice pig that I mean 
to sell in time for next year. I have a nice colt. 
My father bought me a halter for It to-day. Do 
please put this in your pocket.” 

Alice, who is seven years old, earned her 
money by picking up chips for her grandmother. 
Mark, by selling papers. Oliver, by grafting 
apple trees and selling them to his father. 

Hebron , Iowa. “ We live away out in western 
Iowa, between two of the greatest rivers in the 
continent. We have six cats, and if our cats had 
not died we should have had lots more. We got 
our monev by cutting com fodder. We are little 
boys, and we hope you will put this in your 
pocket.” 

Prudy has noticed that when people get about 
six cats they are apt to begin to die off— the cats, 
not the people. Not moro than two could ever 
be induced to live at her house. 


C’htnoa. 111. “ As nobody has told about fish, 
I will tell you about ours. My brother Henry 
caught them in the creek. One of them died, 
but the other is very tame. It will eat meat out 
of your fingers, and if you have no meat it will 
nibble your lingers. I take lessons on the piano, 
of my sister Jessie. I am real sorry for that boy 
that lost his arm. I am left handed.” 

Huntington , Conn. 14 1 am eight years old, and 
Jennie is ten. Our papa died four years ago. 
We live on a farm with mamma and* grandma, 
near the beautiful Honsatonic River. We have 
taken The Corporal three years; we love it 


Wilson, N. Y. “My brother has taken The 
Corporal ever since it was published. He pick¬ 
ed up cider apples at a penny a bushel to pay for 
it.” 

DcGraff , Ohio. ‘‘Jimmie is my dear little 
brother; he is older than I, but l am lots the 
biggest. He is real good, and the sweetest little 
fellow I ever saw, and I do love him so. Well, 
Jimmie gave his whole dollar that papa gave 
him for a present, and I put in my money that I 
got for my bantam’s eggs, to get The Corporal, 
because yon see we must have it, so as to know 
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what Tommy Bancroft Is doing, and all the other 
nice things. We can both read The Corporal 
this year, but last year we could not. 1 ' 

Springfield, Ga. “Enclosed find $1.60, the 
hard-earned money of Charlie and his invalid 
Cousin Francis. This little invalid in sick nearly 
-all the time, and can walk but little, yet he has 
earned his Corporal for the last three yean*. 
One year he drove the horse in a sorghum mill, 
earning a gallon of molasses, which he sold. 
Another year, when very sick, he had a pocket 
l)ook given him as a reward for fortitude under 
severe suffering, which he has now sold to make 
out enough to put with his cousin's. Charlie, 
who is twelve, earned his money one year by fill¬ 
ing hnsk beds; another, by driving horse for his 
papa: and this year by churning, at five cents a 
time. 

Somehow it seems as if the little soldiers whom 
the great Leader has seen fit to put into the in¬ 
valid corps, here on earth, did have the bravest, 
sweetest, truest hearts of all. Prudy sends her 
love to both these boys. 


Athol. “ I have saved my pennies to send for 
The Corporal. My father nas been dead five 
years, and my ma (Iocs washing to provide for 
me and my little sister.” 


Fair Haven , 0. “ We had concluded to do 
without our little friend this year, but we miss 
him so much we conclude to begin economizing 
somewhere else.” 

Bedford, 0. “ Our little grandson, Bertie Tav- 
lor, two and a half years old, has two grand¬ 
fathers and two grandmothers, three great-grand¬ 
fathers, and three great-grandmothers ; in all ten 
grandparents living. \\ e think this remarkable. 
If any persons can make a better showing let us 
hear from them.” 

Prudy doubts if it can be done. 

Edith and Ellie, from Shinston, W. Fa., send 
some very creditable illustrated rebuses, for 
which Private Queer thanks them, but his knap¬ 
sack is full to overflowing, just now. By the 
way, here is a letter for the Private: 

“Poor Private Queer! I knew he would go 
crazy with that vowel game. I feel bad for him 
Tell him to let me know what asylum he is going 
to, and I will help to support him. You must 
help him, Prudy, for the children’s nonsense 
never seems to bother you much. I have a little 
four-year-old sister, who called the hail 1 dry 
rain, and when it lightened she asked If God 
was ‘lighting his lamp.' ” 


St. Anthony , Minn. “ I have found a word 
which is said to be the longest in our language 
Will any one w ho takes The Corporal pronounce 
it, or send a longer one if thev can. It is “ an- 
thropomorphitonianismicaliatfon.” 

Is that w'ord In common use among the people 
of your town, Katie.* 

Black nawk. “ 1 thought I w’ould write to tell 
you wiiat I can do. I can make sponge cake and 
biscuit. When my auntie is sick, I can get sup¬ 
per for her. I am nine years old, and I go to 
school, and take music lessons. We have got a 
Swede girl that can't talk in our language, and 
we had four little pigs, but they all died.” 

Ifebron. Neb. “ We live in a town just starting 
In the wilds of Nebraska, where we don't see 
much but emigrant wagons. My pa built the 
first house in town, but now there is a hotel, and 
a printing office, and several other houses being 
built. I am learning to do housework now but 
in a year or two I hope to go back to Illinois to 
school.” 


Hyde Park, Pd. “ I can't say that I like Miss 
Prudy very much, for she just throws my letters 
away after she takes out the monev, and never 
puts them into her pocket at all. But then I get 
The Little Corporal, and 1 do like that, so 
here is the money for It. I should have sent it 
sooner, but I had to earn the money first, and I 
go to school.” 

That’s most too bad of yon, Frank. I can tell 
you Prudy never sees a bit of your money; they 
talce every cent out before they give her the let¬ 
ter. And there’s your bit of a scolding right in 
the pocket. 

Dayton , Oregon. “I have looked in your 
pocket for a whole year, and have not seen 
many letters from Oregon, and I have come to the 
conclusion that the boys and girls up here do not 
write, or else Mr. Corporal does not publish them, 
for we have plenty of boys and girls here as 
smart as yon will find them anvwhere. I earned 
my subscription money by knitting, and I have 
earned two premiums besides. Why does not 
Mr. Sewell tell us about the Mammoth Cave, as 
ne promised to do.” 


Emma sends Prudy some greenhouse flowers 
from Nebraska. They have been in the letter so 
long that one cluster, which Prudy thinks is 
ageratum, seems to have ripened seed. She is 
going to sow it, and will tell Emma if it grow s. 

New Albany , Ind. “ Our houseful of boys and 
girls pronounce The Corporal ‘perfect,’ and 
Aunt Prudy ‘splendid,’ and their little mamma 
savs The Corporal is invaluable to all mammas 
who are like the ancient dame ‘ who lived in her 
6hoe.’ ” 


Bee Creek, Tenn. “ Please find enclosed $6 16 
for The Little Corporal. Haroer'e Weekly, and 
one box of initial stationary, No. 2, initial T. I 
am a boy of 14 years old, and have taken The 
Little Corporal 4 years, and like it better than 
any other magazine. We live on the table lands 
of Tennessee. I tried to raise a club this year 
but the boys here don’t know The Corporal! 
else I am sure they would send for it. Next 
year I will try again. We moved from Louden 
Iowa, last November. There are plenty of deer’ 
foxes, and squirrels here, and I like the country 
very much, the climate is so mild. The flowers 
are coming up. and the peach and lilacs are bad- 
ding out. The grass is getting quite green. My 
little sisters, Katie and Rosie, think Tommy is 
a very cunning little boy; they never tire hearing 
of him.” ° 


Woodstock, III. “I am seven years old, and I 
have taken The Corporal one year. 1 like it 
very much. I like the picture stories and The 
Hard-Fought Battle best. I got up a clnb this 
vear and got the Heavenly Cherubs. Next vear 
lam going to try to get Red Ridinghood and the 
Wolf. I have a kitten named Harry; it comes in 
bed with me every morning. I hope you will 
put this in The Corporal. I want to see how it 
will look.” 

TV overly, N. Y. “ My brother was seven yean* 
old last Monday, and mamma brought us two 
rittle white mice in a cage for his birthdav prep¬ 
ent. I wish you could see how nice they ‘play in 
the evening, but they sleep all dav. Is not that 
funny. This is my first letter. ‘ I wonder if 
Prudy will think this letter worth putting in her 
pocket.” 
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VOWEL E. 

Rees, SKLF-SKETcnKD.-Boe* scented Eden’s herbs 
ere the fell serpent tempted Eve. Bees entered Beth¬ 
lehem ere the blessed messenger sent the shepherds 
where the meek Redeemer slept. Bees held the ex¬ 
tended west ere the peerless Penn met the Red Men. 
Present bees’ breeds resemble the precedent. Egg 
engendered we rest three weeks helpless. Then we 
sever the web, extend feelers, shed the shell. We 
peep, we peer, we ken. The members freed we emerge 
perlect. When we creep, the elder bees greet, teed, 
render help. Then we seek terrene weeds, fresh chess, 
erect-stemmed hemp, flecked speedwell, keeled vetch, 
deep nepenthe, resplendent weld. We reject freckled 
neck weed, detergent cress, severe pepper, fretted 
nettle. Welsh leek. When we need extended sphere, 
the elected empress decrees new settlements. She 

{ ►recedes t he serfs; the serfs keep next. Then we seek 
he ether. We wheel, we creen, we veer, we stem the 
breeze. We check speed, we descend where trees ex* 
tend; the pendent elm. the excellent elder, the kernel- 
ed betel, the well-seeded beech. When expert men 
set benches, erect well-kept bee tenements, belvederes, 
we rest there ; else we enter dens, clefts, secret recess¬ 
es, reft trees. We prefer fenced glebes, where green 
creepers screen the sheltered shed; W'here petted 
wrens cheep, where eddered hedges stretch, where 
the demesne seems serene. There well-fleeced sheep 
feed; there tethered wethers kneel; there the gentle 
hen pecks the seed when her restless helpmeet becks; 
there mettled, crescent-necked, deep-chested steeds 
step the green; there the pebble-bedded creek reflects 
the knee-deep steers. There decent men wend when the 
vesper bell tells the even; there the temple’s revered 
steeple sends the knell when men rest; there the 
scenes ever express blessedness. 

When settled we excrete cere pellets; wet, shred, 
ben 1, temper them. These blended, we set deep cells, 
extend trestle-held streets, delve trenches, erect en¬ 
trenchments, treble defenses, set vedettes. Then we 
fetch scented herb essence, wherever secreted. We 
descend fern-decked dells, where wedded greenlets 
ne*tle, where red threshers perch; glens where tree 
peckers delve, where crested egrets preen. We neglect 
wet fens, where sedges reek, where the recd-edged 
mere reflects the grebe. We flee tempest-vexed verges 
where men stretch the meshed nets, steep ledges where 
the hcstrel nests, nether reefs where rest the webbed 
petrel, the lesser tern. We detest merged depths, 
where the clever dredger gets the pecten depressed 
levels where the shelled wliclk creeps. 8elf helpers, 
we never neglect the empress. We extend her deep¬ 
est deference, respect, reverence. We effect her be- 
Icm*. Scepterless the empress, speechless the serfs, 
yet we never err except when men meddle. 

H«»re let me tell the Kennebec bee legend. 8cvcn 
»m»n. pelt getters, detect the cleft wliere the bees 
herd; get steel wedges, levers, helves, fell the tree, 
eject the bees, embezzle the feed. Three men. tree 
fellers, see the expelled bees dejected, perplexed, help- 
le**. These reprehend the pelt getters' stern reckless- 
ne-v*. express regret. Then the seven heedless men Jeer 
the gentle three, term them “Bees’ Brethren,’’ “Bee 
descended.” Next even, the ten men messed. There 
were set elk’s flesh, seethed beef heels, (leer’s neck, 


geese, smelts, weevers, beets, eggs, cheese, well-fer¬ 
mented beer. When the men were replete, vet ere 
the revels ended, the shelterless bees entered tnc tent, 
smelled the desert, tested the beer. Then the revelers 
pelted the bees. The nettled bees remembered yester 
even’s excesses, the theft, the ejectment, reprehended 
the seven relentless pelt getters. Ere the men expect¬ 
ed, the bees beset them, revenged themselves. Then 
were the cheeked sleeves, the velvet breeches, the pelt 
vests, even the hempen belts sheer meshes. The bees’ 
keen needles entered the vestments wherever the bees 
rested. The men blenched. Heller skelter, pell mell 
went the seven. Peter Mercer Devens sneezed; KIh*- 
nezer Dexter Phelps wheezed; Egbert Etheldred 
Heeler wrenched the shelves; Steven Zebedee Jeffers 
“ Betted seventeen cents these bees were elves;” Ben- 
net Sterne Lever, the Celt, crept where the setter ken¬ 
neled; the whelps yelped. Peleg Welker Meechcr, 
the peddler, screeched, “Help me. Jezebel!” Eh! 
Peleg’s better self sleeps elsewhere; never kens her 
helpmeet’s extreme need. The three gentler men. the 
tree fellers. Herbert Reeves Levellen, Jesse Verren 
Jenckcs, Hemper Bedell Lee, were exempt. Serene 
themselves, these three defended the fretted seven. 
Wliere then the sneers, the Jeers, the senseless Jests? 
Then the Reverend Clement Berg Heber entered the 
tent. Meek, yet severe, he stepped where the fevered 
men wrestled. “ Gentlemen,” represented he. "yester 
even, when ye ferreted the bees, selfness tempted ye. 
Greed led, yc bereft them, left them shelterless, never 
heeded the bees’ wretchedness, never heed these three 
men’s expressed regret. When the keen September 
breeze rent the elements, these defenceless bees ex¬ 
pected sere December’s sheeted sleet, trembled lest 
the tempests whelm them. The present even, these 
bees entered the tent, enfeebled, spent; needed refresh¬ 
ment. Yet, relentless, perverse, ye vexed them. Yes, 
ye repelled them. Were ye men? tell me, ye beer-de¬ 
mented seven. Brethren, reflect where yc err. Let 
these revels end. Recede ere ye be mere effete excres¬ 
cences. Let the effervescent beer vessel be expelled 
the tent. Let the beer refresh the bees, let the keg 
shelter them. Remember the verses Semvel Kelredge 
penned. 

“ He wendeth best, he resteth best. 

The less he testeth beer; 

When lie the wreched dregs detest; 

He nieeteth better cheer.” 

The reprehended men’s reddened cheeks tell regret. 
The seven weep, beseech the three, kneel, beg cre¬ 
dence, pledge better deeds. Clerks pen the pledge. 
Referees decree redress. Then the ten men reverse 
the beer vessels, let the bees feed. When the bees 
were refreshed, replete, the eleven men set the trevet 
where dense evergreens temper the western breeze, 
erect there the depleted keg, nelp the deft bees enter. 
There these bees dwell yet. Never thence were these 
eleven men—never yet were these eleven men’s de¬ 
scenders bee pestered. Beck, of Rhode Island. 


VOWEL O. 

We cannot give the prize article on the vowel 
O, this month, owing to its length; but publish 
one which certainly lias greater merit than any¬ 
thing else that was offered, but which failed of 
meeting the conditions laid down for the prize, 
by the use of the contractions ” ’mong, thro', 
thoV 

Work On. 

O, storm-tost flock, who droop forlorn, 

To whom God’s world looks poor or cold. 

Work on, nor stop for loss nor scorn; 

God doth no boon nor comfort hold 
From folk who look to God’s good Son. 

Of blood born not. 

On whom no spot 
Of world-bom wrong. 

Lord of Hosts, 

Font of good. 

Rock of Troth, 

Thom-worn, cross-torn Son of God. 

Donor or color, odor, bloom. 

Blossoms of morn, gold pomp of noon, 

Of flocks, of food, 

Of moor, of wood. 

Of songs of comfort, words of good. 

Work on, work on, for God’s world holds 
Throngs on throngs or poor worn folks. 

Who drop forlon on frost-cold floor, 

Or go for food from door to door. 

Bond folks, who long for mom. 

Lost folks, of honor shorn. 

Poor fool-bold folks, who mock Lord’s blood, 
Strong folks, who rob God’s poor of food. 
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O, work for Lord-liolp flock to do! 

O, world-fond hosts from wrong to woe 1 
Go forth, go forth, O, bom of Ciod, 

Hold not too strong God’s boons of good. 

Drop song-soft words of comfort on 
Bosoms of “ bond who long for morn.” 

Scorn not to stoop to worst of folks, 

For lost folks God’s Son trod thro’ gloom. 

Tho’ storms do roll, tho’ horrors shock, 

Work on, nor stop for sloom. 

Droop not, nor sob, 

Tho’ bosoms throb 
For dolor, bora of toll or scorn. 

For thro’ cold gloom, 

Lo! morn doth loom. 

God’s morn. 

Soon, O, so soon, 

From looks of scorn, 

From wo-born sobs, 

From hot wroth words 
To fond concord, 

’Mong sons of God. 

Wroth storms roll on, 

Not long, not long. 

Lo! mom’s gold broods on worn old world. 

O, flood of song. 

O, blood-won throng, 

O, long’d for morn of God. H. Myers, of Illinois. 


No. 14.—CHARADE. 

First. Where I hang my silver curtain, 
Morning opes its golden eye; 

From my dewy bed a certain 
King mounts up the radiant sky. 

Second. When I sigh the flowers tremble. 
When I breathe the leaflets sin» ; 

Where’er buds and birds assemble, 

I float by on unseen wing. 

Both. When we join, the fogs, ascending, 
Quit the bosom of the sea. 

O’er the land their folds extending, 

Clouds envelope tower and tree. 

Then our gleaming diamonds glisten 
On the parlor window pane. 

Children pause, and look, and listen 
To the streaming of the rain. D. D. II. 


No. 15.—CHARADE. 

My first i9 a verb, 

Familiar and short; 

A person may do it, 

A hen or a court. 

My next is expressed 
By one letter or three— 

In three letters three way®* 

But one letter suits me. 

My last is a verb, 

But past in Its tense; 

Guess you did it this mom. 

In the course of events. 

My whole is an adjective; 

Lawyers oft read it 
In descriptions of land. 

When tney mortgage or deed it. 

Aunt (>t!ie. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE, ETC., APRIL NO 
No. it.— Charade —Cape Horn. No. 12.—Qkaratie- 
Basle, Sable. 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY NO. 13. 

(See Apbil Number.) 

How Willie Pitied the Old Home.— An old horse 
had worked hard all its life, and was worn out. His 
strength was all gone, and he could work no longer. 
So they turned him out Into the storm to die. R>or 
old horse! nobody cares for him now. The rude bovs 
torment him, to make a little cruel sport out of h’is 
misery. They pelt him with stones, and with snow 
balls, chasing him along the streets. Little Willie, 
standing by the gate, aaw the poor beast hobbling 
away from his pursuers. Willie's heart was touched 
with pity ; and ne held out a cracker which he had 
been eating, and said, "Here.poor old horse, here’s 
something for you.” The old horse seemed gratefbl 
for a mouthful, and followed his little friend through 
the bars and into the 6table door. He looked around, 
and seemed to say. “This Is a splendid place.” Ana 
the sweet hay smelled so good. When Willie’s father 
went Into the stable, and saw the old horse standing 
there, eating away a6 hard as he could, you mav guess 
that he was a little surprised. But when Wilfte told 
him all about It, then he was glad his little boy had so 
good a heart, and had done so noble a deed. 


No. 16—A PICTURE STORY.— The Sly Old Fox. A Fable. 



The Heading will Ikj given In Hie next number. tt.O.C. 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL, 

JOHN E. MILLER, 

Publishes and Proprietor, 

No. • Custom House Place, Cblcafo* III. 

tW~ All articles in “The Little Corporal” are 
written especially for it, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, oar editorial friends may copy 
into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
to The Little Corporal. This notice is Inserted be¬ 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 

HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago. Philadelphia, New York Ctty, or 
Boston banks are best for large same, made payable to 
the order of JOHN E. MILLER. 

Poet Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat, in all the cities, and in many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars «-r less, as 
thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Obserre 
the Registry fee as well as postage, must be paUl in 
stamps, at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will he liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Buy and qflbe the stamps both for postage ami registry , 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the postmaster , and take his receipt for it. Letters sent 
in this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending one dollar and a half or tees, 
you may send greenbacks at our risk ; where more 
than that sum is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 

THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 

REMOVAL. 

We have removed our office to No. 6 Cas- 
tom House Place, where the Corporal will 
be happy to receive calls from his friends. 
When you are on a visit to the city, or 
passing through, don’t fail to come and see 
ns; we are always delighted to meet our lit¬ 
tle friends, and form personal acquaintance 
with them. We shall open an office Register, 
in which we will enter the names of our 
visitors from abroad. We begin this regis¬ 
ter with two who have called on ns in our 
new home— 

I)jewib Hills, Odin, Ill. 

Della Osborne, Goshen, Ind. 

THE PREMIUM LIST. 

We have been obliged, for want of room, 
to leave out the List of Premiums. There 
has been no change in the list, and those 
who wi9h to select premiums can consul t the 
March or April numbers. Some of you lack 
only one or two names to complete your 
clubs and secure your premiums. 

If you began to work for a large club, and 
find you cannot raise enough names, select 
some smaller premium. We send no premi¬ 
ums until yon notify ns what you want, and 
that the required club is full. 


A NEW PRIZE. 

Now, boys and girls, having been encour¬ 
aged with the interest you have taken in the 
Vowel Game, 1 have concluded to offer, as 
prizes, two copies of the Cliromo of Little 
Red Ridinghood and the Wolf, (price $10 
each), for the best two maps of the State of 
Illinois ; one prize for the bCi>t map drawn 
by a boy, and one prize lor the best map 
drawn by a girl. The competitors shall be 
subscribers to The Little Corporal, and 
shall be under fifteen years of age. 

The maps must not exceed in size a page 
of The Corporal, and shall contain at least 
ten principal cities, all the principal rivers 
and canals, and all the lines of railroads 
within the boundaries of the State. 

The maps must reaeh us by the 15th of 
June, and must be accompanied by the name, 
age, and residence of the competitor. Of 
course, we depend upon the honor of our 
young friends to perform the work without 
assistance. 

The award will be announced in August No. 

LOST NUMBERS. 

If you fail to receive The Corporal for 
any month, let us know. The mails some¬ 
times fall, and we want to make good alt 
such losses. Besides this, among so many 
thousands, it would be strange if we did not 
sometimes make mistakes. Write and tell 
us about any errors, and we will do all that 
is right. The Corporal’s motto is the rule 
of his life and practice. 

If you wear out your number in canvass¬ 
ing with it, write and tell us what number 
it is, and we will send a new one in its. 
place, free of charge. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

We have all the Numbers of The Corporal of 
the old series, large size, bound in one volume, 
embracing every number from July, 18f>5. to June, 
1870. This makes a book of »ver one thousand 
pages, filled with the best and choicest reading 
matter ever published. The serial ttories are 
alone worth more than the entire cost of the 
book ; besides, the other stories, noems. articles 
on Science, Natural History, etc., dv well-known 
writers, are all instructive and useful. We have 
put these at the low price of $*>.00 each : sent by 
mail, postpaid, for $5.50 Bound in cloth, with 
gilt title and bands. 

Progress op the Northern Pacific R. R.— 
The energy with which the building of thi* great 
thoroughfare is being pushed forward is an added 
guaranty of its early completion and its wise man¬ 
agement. We learn from the financial agents of 
the Road, Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., that, at the 
present date, the grading is nearly finished for 
266 miles, from Lake Superior, through Central 
Minnesota, to the eastern border of Dakota. 
Trains are running over 130 miles of completed 
track ; the Mississippi river i* bridged at Braitierd 
and once more joined to the Lakes by rail, and 
trnck laying is rapidly progressing westward. By 
September next, trains will rnn to 'he Red river, 
and the grading will he far advanced toward the 
Great Bend of the Missouri river, central Dakota. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Any books noticed or advertised in The Little 
Corporal, will be sent by us, by mall, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. _ 

The National Temperance Society, N. Y., send 
the following: THE LAWS OF FERMENTA¬ 
TION. By Rev. William Patton, D.D. An 
overwhelming mass of testimony, collated from 
clasMcal and Scriptural sources, to prove that, 
in the good old days we read of, fermented wines 
were exceptional and disreputable. TEMPER¬ 
ANCE TRACTS. A hound volume of the best 
tracts issued by the Society, making a conve¬ 
nient and valuable handbook upon the subject. 
THE TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. Edited by J. 
N. Stearns. A collection of poems, dialogues, 
and declamations, some poorenough, many good, 
and not a few very good indeed. FRANK SPEN¬ 
CER'S RULE OF LIFE. By John Kirton. Ap¬ 
parently a reprint, although not credited to the 
foreign publisher. The rule, “ Fear God and 
take the consequences,” Is amply justified in a 
simple, straight -forward, and thoroughly-Eng- 
lish tale. . 

From Robert Carter & Brothers, N. Y., we have 
the three following, also for sale by W. G. Holmes: 
FRANK AUSTIN'S DIAMOND, and EAGLE 
CRAG, by the author of “ Little Katy and Jolly 
Jim being the fourth and fifth volumes of the 
Drayton Hall Series. Two capital stories for 
boys—a little sensational, perhaps, but manly, 
healthful and Christian. THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D. A scholarly but 
practical treatise, homiletical in method and 
style, and valuable as a contribution to exposi¬ 
tory, rather than to devotional, literature. 

From Samuel R. Wells, N. Y., we have THE 
CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. Three discourses 
by George Jarvis Geer, D.D. Apparently de¬ 
serving the publisher's effort to rescue them from 
the common fate of printed sermons by putting 
them in cloth and gilt. Price $1. Sold in Chi¬ 
cago by S. C. Griggs & Co. 

A. D. F. Randolph. N. Y., furnishes the follow¬ 
ing, for sale in this city bv W. G. Holmes : EMI¬ 
LY DOUGLAS. By I. R. Y. A bright, healthy, 
sensible book, in which everything comes out 
just as von want it to. Price $i. MAGGIE AND 
HER FRIENDS. By Mary Brown. A disjoint 
ed and carelessly-written story, with the best of 
lessons feebly enforced. Maggie's history is not 
without interest, but her friends are quite too 
numerous, and fill too many of the 243 small 

? iages with very commonplace dialogue. Price 
S cents. TniZ PERCYS. Bv Mrs. Prentiss. 
This is a book that deserves fn all respects to 
rank with Miss Alcott’s “ Little Women,” while 
it takes a wider range, and breathes a more de¬ 
cidedly religious snirit. Its wholesome, Chris¬ 
tian teaching, aim fresh, cheerful pictures of 
home life, cannot be too highly praised. Price 
$1.23. THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD, by the 
same author, is a charming little niece of child 
talk, full of sweetness, pathos, ana naivete. Pa¬ 
per covers. Price 35 cents. PETERCHEN AND 
GRETCHEN. translated from the German by the 
same author, are pleasant little people, whose 
childish sayings and doings are pleasantly re¬ 
lated. The translation is faultless, and the type 
and binding elegant. The book is frankly stated 
noon the title page to be intended “for little 
children from four to eight.” Those who are 


blessed with such offspring, and not with the 
faculty of improvising entertaining stones for 
their amusement, will find this volume service¬ 
able. No others need apply. Price $1.25. 

THE PEARL. A Singing Book for Sunday 
Schools, of much worth, and aiming, as it does, 
to bring children to their Saviour through the 
delightful way of singing His praises, it cannot 
fail to accomplish its mission. Published by S. 
Brainard & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


THE DOLLAR STEAM ENGINE for two name*, 
at $1.50 each, and 25 cents for postage. 

A set of FIELD CROQUET, price $6.00, for six namea 
at $1.50 each. 

ONE HALF DOZ. TEA SPOONS. Rogers & Bro.’a 
best double-plated, for five names at $1.50 each. 

ONE HALF DOZ. TABLE FORKS, best double- 
plated, for 8 names at $1.50 each. 

Send for sample copy containing full Premium List. 


Says the Muscatine (Iowa) Courier: “We have 
done, and are still doing business with quite a number 
oi advertising agencies throughout the country, and 
have no fault to find with them, but Messrs. Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. give us more business than any other. 
Furnishing a large amount of advertising, and pay¬ 
ing promptly, has put this house at the very head of 
agencies, and has made them a name for honesty, re¬ 
liability, liberality, and promptness, which of itself Is 
worth a fortune.” 


Fibe Extinguishers.— The Babcock Fire Extin¬ 
guisher, the “LittleGiant,” the “Irrepressible,” the 
’“Up with the Times,” the “Ever Ready," in saving 
million* of valuable property from the equal of “ three 
removes,” is well represented iq our advertising pages 
this month. Knowing, from actual experience, the 
value of these Fire extinguishers, we cannot but 
recommend them to our readers. 


“The Charm.”— We gladly call attention to the 
advertisement of THE CHARM, Mr. Bliss’ new Sun¬ 
day-School Singing Book, which will be found on 
another page of this issue. If what wo hear from the 
specimen pages be true, this advertisement is not too 
strong in its promises for the book. We cordially ad¬ 
vise all who are looking for a new work of this kind, 
to send for a specimen copy of The Charm. 
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THE HARD-FOUGHT BATTLE. 


BY LUCIA CHASE BELL. 



Chapter VI. [Concluded.] 

v)OD Mrs. Hathaway was 
' full of rejoicing. At last 
she saw a school opened in 
poor, neglected, half-heathen 
^Frenchtown, wdth a sturdy, 

I earnest, honest, big boy for 
the teacher. ItVasn’t very 
easy work, toiling day after 
day in that little, tumbledown 
cabin with such a horde of 
small savages; but Cary liked it, and the 
children liked him. It was beautiful, too, to 
come home at night and see the loving wel¬ 
come in Mrs. Hathaway’s motherly, old face. 

Simeon was a hero, in Cary’s eyes. Born 
and bred a Quaker, he yet had a rugged, im¬ 
pulsive nature, that could not brook Quaker 
restraints, and so, in his manhood, he had 
chosen the faith and the work he loved best, 
preaching, and toiling, and traveling, till he 
was obliged to stop and let himself gather 
strength. 

Cary was a godsend to him. It was better 
than poring over books, or wrapping himself 
in his own learned meditations, to teach this 
queer, hungry-hearted boy. He dearly loved 
riding and hunting, and now that he was too 
weak to go out himself, he would make Cary 
take his own good horse, in the afternoons, 
after school, or early in the morning, and go 
scampering over the prairie, with dog and 
gun, that he might come back, if not loaded 
with trophies, at least full of vigor and glow, 
and in prime order for a season of good, hard 
study. 

He was fond of stuffing animals, and had 
a rare collection of curious creatures in his 
“ lair,” peering at one like life, from among 
the aquaria, and strange, trailing vines, 


heaps of green-growing moss, and uncouth 
geological specimens. He had a cunning art 
of preserving summer flowers, and in winter 
was ready at any time to present a dear friend 
with a bouquet of blossoms, fresh and bright 
as if just picked, but, in reality, just dug ten¬ 
derly out of the huge box of delicate sand in 
which they had been buried. Cary soon ac¬ 
quired many of these pleasant little accom¬ 
plishments ; and, in his turn, was delighted 
to teach them to his little, half-wild pupils, 
who looked upon him as a person wise 
beyond measure, and one to bd revered as 
well as loved. 

44 It’s the very best way,” said Simeon, to 
his mother. “ That boy is gaining their love 
and interest every day. We have got a good 
hold in Frenchtown, I don’t think I can 
spare him this winter. Talk about going 
home, to school! This is the very best 
school for him. I won’t hear of his going 
home, unless it is just for a visit. I tell 
thee, mother, that boy has something iq 
him.” 

“ Has he ? What is it ? Does thee think 
it’ll make him sick, Uncle Simeon ?” piped 
out little Ruth, in alarm. But Uncle Simeon 
only answered with one of his ringing laughs; 
and her grandmother just said, softly, 

44 Why, it is a gift, thy uncle means, dear; 
good talents God has given him, and a good 
heart.” 

44 The school has got to be kept up this 
winter,” continued Simeon; “and the boy 
and I ’ll go on with the lessons and work, 
here at home, in the glorious, long, winter 
evenings, and by and by he shall go to 
college.” 

44 Why, what a castle builder thee is, Sim¬ 
eon,” interrupted his mother, yet rejoicing 
in her heart to hear his plans. “ He cannot 


Entered, according to Act of Congre**, in the year 1871, by John E. Miller , in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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work for nothing, and what pitiful little 
wages I can give him from my purse would 
never send anybody to college.” 

44 Bother thy wages and thy purse, mother,” 
cried Simeon, his rugged energy not agreeing 
very well with the Quaker speech he always 
used in addressing his mother. 44 Does thee 
think thee’ll pay him out of thy purse? 
Why that would spoil all. The Frenchtown 
people will pay their teacher themselves, 
and take pride in it. Thy benevolence would 
disgust them with the whole thing, imme¬ 
diately.” 

Cary consented to “work with Simeon” 
all winter, as that gentleman expressed it, 
and made up for a cruelly-long silence, by 
writing an ample letter to Ban and his 
mother, in which he told them what glow'ing 
hopes for the future filled his heart, what 
dear friends he had found, and what precious 
work to do. There was a day appointed 
when he was to start home for his “visit,” 
but he did not tell them of it, remembering 
that Ban always liked joyful surprises, and 
hated waiting and suspense. 

The mystery about Mrs. Houston’s Ger¬ 
man neighbors was solved after a time. One. 
night came the same sounds of moaning and 
crying, and a heavy fall. The fleet feet went 
hurrying down the stairs, as usual, but they 
returned alone. Then there was a light 
knock at the closed door that led into Mrs. 
Houston’s room, and some one saying, in 
broken English, 

“ O, come take the little child, for the love 
of God. The door is not locked.” 

“I will come,” answered Mrs. Houston, 
thrilled with sympathy; and she and Bannie 
rose and dressed. They opened the door, 
and entered a little, crowded room, in which 
were two huge beds. Upon one of these lay 
the poor, crying baby. Its mother writhed 
upon the other, w'hile she who seemed to be 
her sister held her down as well as she could 
with her own trembling hands. 

44 Take the little child,” she said, in a low 
voice, to Mrs. Houston, 44 home mit you. I 
cannot kfcep him. I must hold her here. I 
cannot find Bauer. He, only, can make her 
still. She is not mad always; only some¬ 
times it comes, in the night. You can go 
home mit the little child, but you speak not 
mit anybody.” 

“No, I will stay,” said Mrs. Houston, 
cradling the baby in her arms, and walking 
to and fro; 44 but you must let Bannie call 
somebody. It is so terrible.” 

But the sister shook her head ; and just at 
that moment Bauer came up the stairs. 
He sulkily thanked Mrs. Houston, and the 


sister quietly said, “Give me the little 
child.” 

Then Bannie and her mother gladly hur¬ 
ried home, the door was closed, and soon all 
was still. In the morning the vinegar maker 
proffered more information. 

44 That girl who goes down the stairs at 
night, is Mrs. Bauer’s sister,” he said. “ It’s 
Mrs. Bauer who takes the mad spells, and 
nobody but Bauer can calm her. But he 
isn’t home much nights, and the girl won’t 
leave her; that is, to live away from her. 
She could marry, and have a good home of 
her ow'n. Antone Blau is always begging 
her to have him, and he is good and steady, 
and keeps an excellent bread shop; but she 
still says no.” 

44 Our life seems almost golden compared 
with that,” Bannie said to her mother, after 
telling her of that sad-faced German girl’s 
faithful devotion. 

44 Yes,” her mother answered, “ but I dare 
say she finds rare sweetness in that very self- 
denial.” 

Mrs. Bird did not forget her promise to 
visit Cap’s 44 conservatory.” She came dress¬ 
ed in her prettiest summer suit, bringing a 
rare lily as a fresh gift to the little flower 
lover, and she was so glad to see Cap, add 
Cap was so glad to see her, that everybody 
felt “ like old friends” with her, in a minute. 

The clean, old stairs, all wrreathed with 
morning glories and blossoming beans, with 
Cap’s chubby face and flossy curls peering 
out of the little, bright bower at the top, she 
declared made her think of some quaint, 
lovely old nook in one of Dickens’ stories; 
and w hen she spied the little fairy toy of a 
stand that Ban had written to Cary about, 
she was more eager with admiration than 
ever. 

44 Wouldn’t you sell it?” she asked. “I 
do want it so much.” 

Of course Bannie w'ould sell it; that was 
the very thing she wanted to do. And she 
w r as so glad and proud that she nearly cried 
for joy ; and before she had thought m«ch 
about it, she was telling Mrs. Bird how 
dearly she loved to “ carve, and whittle, and 
chisel,” and how she longed to be working 
in a little shop, and making things to sell, 
and that it did not seem as though it would 
be anything at all rude or unwomanly. 

Mrs. Bird was sure that Bannie could get 
plenty of w r ork to do, and plenty of pay for 
it, too. Every day, she said, somebody came 
to David Bird, begging him to make flower 
stands, or trellises, or pretty, little garden 
gates, or sets of shelves, brackets, or check¬ 
erboards ; and he never could take time from 
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his other, bigger work. And she had often 
thought some girls and women might learn 
to make such things, and find it both pleas¬ 
ant and profitable, and she didn’t think 
there’d be anything unladylike about it. 
Besides all this, she said that only a morning 
or two ago, David had mentioned, at break¬ 
fast, that his friend, Jonah Williams, wanted 
to leave his house, and the little shop adjoin¬ 
ing it, and go into the country, “ because he 
was raising a family of boys, and he didn’t 
think a big town was the right place for 
’em.” And Mrs. Bird was sure that, with 
David’s influence, his house and his shop 
might be obtained for the Houstons. 

Several people were made happier by that 
little visit. First, Mrs. Houston; for Mrs. 
Bird had met her with cordial, womanly, yet 
polite sympathy, without a particle of pat¬ 
ronage betraying itself; next, Ban, who felt 
like a queen, with the prospect of a pleasant, 
clean, little house to live in, and a real shop, 
where she could work and earn money; 
then, Cap, hovering in ecstacy over her lily; 
and last, but not least, Mrs. Bird herself, 
who was thinking, as she went home, in the 
tranquil, afternoon sunshine, 44 how much 
better it was than making half a dozen stiff* 
little calls, in dark, grim parlors!” And 
then, she had got some new friends; real 
friends, not just names for one’s 44 calling 
]fst.” 

And so it came to pass that Jonah Williams 
took his family of boys and moved out of 
town, and the Houstons found a cosy home 
in his pretty house, which was on a pleasant 
street, where a great many nice, friendly 
people lived. 

There was soon plenty of work for Ban to 
do. Discouraged ladies, who had gone from 
one mechanic to another, begging them to 
44 take just a little time from that job and 
make this little trellis,” or 44 please, just this 
little square frame, with notches in it, for 
netting my tidy,” were thankful to find a 
young girl, who both could and would do it 
for them, in a clean, little shop, where they 
could come without trailing nice dresses 
through dust, and shavings, and puddles of 
tobacco, and could find a white floor, an easy 
chair, a new magazine, and a bright window, 
graced with a pot or two of pinks and geran¬ 
iums. Whenever it happened that Ban found 
herself puzzled how to make anything, David 
Bird was ready and willing to give her the 
needed information; and it was strange 
how many nice, large pieces of lumber found 
their way to Bannie’s shop, ignominiously 
classed as 44 bits of stuff* he couldn’t find any 
use for.” 


It was always Ban’s task to get supper. 
She liked to do it, and it 44 kept her woman¬ 
ly,” her mother said. It was delightful to 
go tripping in and out of the kitchen, in the 
pure air, that was so delicious alter breathing 
that hot, sickening steam of simmering vin¬ 
egar all summer. Best of all that I have to 
tell of Bannie, she was learning to love God 
better every day. It did not make her mop¬ 
ing or solemn, but kept her blithe and brave, 
and whenever her heart ached, thinking of 
the lost father who had loved her so dearly ; 
whenever the days seemed unutterably lonely 
and dreary, without that dear, homely, big 
brother to tease her, and be cross, and pro¬ 
voking, and tender, all at once; whenever life 
seemed fo be one long, grim battle, then it 
was very 6weet to remember that the 
Heavenly Father was near her always, and 
that He would surely 44 Hold her in the hol¬ 
low of His hand,” if she loved and trusted 
Him. 

They had been in their new home but a 
little while, when Mrs. Bauer’s sister and the 
thrifty young baker were married, and came 
to live just across the street. Poor Mrs. 
Bauer had been taken to a lunatic asylum* 
and her sister was taking care of the little, 
black-eyed baby. Bannie Houston was ever 
so pleased when she heard of it, and before 
long it happened that she and Mrs. Blau 
came to be firm friends, and Mrs. Blau, who 
was a well-educated woman, and familiar 
with all the best authors of her own lan¬ 
guage, gave Bannie lessons in German, and 
she learned so fhst, and studied so hungrily, 
that her friend said, 

“0, you will soon read. And then you 
shall know what poetry is. You will not 
want to read English more.” 

Ban did not quite believe that, but she 
kept on studying earnestly as ever. 

A row of maples stood in front of the 
house, brightening every day in the fair, fall 
•weather, and there was something vaguely 
sweet and spirit like, it seemed to Ban, in 
the mute wavering of their shadows over 
the white door step, and in upon the clean 
shop floor. Sometimes, while she stood at 
her work, busy and thoughtful, a little rust¬ 
ling at her feet would startle her, and, looking 
down, she would see a bevy of leaves quiv- 
* ering and shining around her, as if they had 
come in softly, to make her a happy little 
surprise, such as she loved. 

She was standing so, by her smooth, white 
workbench, with happy yet wistfhl thoughts, 
one morning, while the bright maple leaves 
went fluttering over the floor around her, 
when a voice that was cheery, and yet had a 
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little trembling in it, spoke, all of a sudden, 
at the door. 

44 Yes, here is the celebrated female arti¬ 
san,” it said. 

And she looked, and saw Cary, ever so 
much taller than when he went away so long 
ago, in the gray dawn, just as homely as 
ever, and just as fond of teasing, but thrilled 
from head to foot with the joy of coming 
home. For, after his first bantering words, 
he looked at Ban a minute, silently holding 
her hands, and then said, in a voice half like 
a sob, 

“ Where’s mother?” 

In the dusk, after that first glad day, when 
Ban came softly to the door of her little 
shop, she found him there, with his head 
bowed, and his hands over his face, and great 
tears trickling through his fingers. She 
knew what it meant, and came away in 
silence. 

“I forget myself, and keep looking for 
father,” he said to her, after that; “ and it’s 
so strange and desolate at night, and I can’t 
sit still, but just want to walk, and walk, 
and listen. I’ve dreaded coming home, in 
the midst of all my longing, just for this.” 
But he added, in a moment, shyly, as of old, 
“We have the comfort, though, Ban, of 
knowing that 4 one day wc shall go to him.’ ” 

Yet the evenings were full of tender joy, 
when they all gathered around the cosy 
autumn fire, with the shadows of Cap’s plants 
stretching far behind them over the walls 
and up on the celling, with good-natured, un¬ 
couth, little Jolly laid in his favorite place, 
across Jerry’s bare, outstretched feet, the 
mother smiling over her sewing, and Cary 
making ridiculous pictures on the old black¬ 
board, or fashioning jumping rabbits out of 
his handkerchief, for the edification of Cap 
and the baby, while Ban read aloud some 
quaint German story or poem, first in the rich, 
rugged original, then in English, which, if not 
very graceful, sounded delightfully piquant 
to her listeners. 

The days had grown brown and frosty when 
Cary went back to the west; back to his 
funny, earnest, little school, to his serene, 
lovely, Quaker home, to his study, and to 
Simeon. And Ban worked on, patient and 
cheery still, with even this fresh loneliness 
upon her. 

Some one has said, 44 A day is as good as a 
thousand years, in our great, growing west.” 
44 Poor ” Frenchtown faithfully struggled 
out of its Slough of Despond, as the years 
went by, and there 8imeon Hathaway and 


Cary Houston, bravely toiled, and prayed, 
and exulted. Reuben West, after many 
battles with self, and many cries for God’s 
help, learned to control himself. He 4i need¬ 
ed no better talisman,” he said, once, 44 than 
the scar on Cary Houston’s face.” 

Cary did go to college, after years of hard 
preparatory study, and close saving of earn¬ 
ings, and came out crowned with honors. 
And when, after long lapse of time, two or 
three great railroads crossed each other, just 
at Frenchtown, people gathered there from 
far and near; and there a stately university 
was built, and the man who, when a boy, had 
taught the poor village children how to 
forget cards, and gambling, and filthy stories, 
and profanity, and learn spelling and arith¬ 
metic, stuffing birds and preserving flowers, 
was now called to occupy the president’s 
chair. 

Many who had loved him in his boyhood, 
were gone to rest; and surely the glorified 
faces of his father and mother, of Simeon 
and his dear old Quaker mother, looked ra¬ 
diantly dowm upon him as he stood there, at 
his grand inauguration. 

Ban was there, a little bit of a woman, 
listening and watching, with serenely-shining 
face, and quiet, folded hands. 

44 That’s his sister,” said a fair, young girl 
to another beside her. ‘‘They say she’s a 
perfect queen of a woman, and has learned 
ever so many languages, studying by herself, 
and she’s been to Europe, and studied archi¬ 
tecture ; and she made the design for that 
splendid great church they’ve just built on 
Cedar avenue. And she used to work in a 
shop, and whittle away like any carpenter.” 

They stood together, Ban and Cary, one 
soft day, looking long and silently out over 
a wide landscape, bathed in peaceful Septem¬ 
ber sunshine. Behind them stood their 
lovely home, where ‘‘Baby Houston” waa 
growing up a merry girl, and Cap and Jerry 
always came to be glad, on 14 great days,” 
like Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Ban spoke first, out of the happy bush 
that had come over them. 

“ Yes,” she said, in her thankfulness, 44 It 
is 4 loving God that makes life sweet, and 
death a triumph.’ ” 

Many battles they had fought, these quiet, 
Christian hearts, since those dark days in 
their childhood; battles in the midst of dark¬ 
ness, with doubt and despair; but they had 
loved and trusted Him whose arm is strong, 
and whose heart is tender and pitifol, and 
had conquered. 
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CRADLE SONG. 

BY DAVID D. HUDSON. 

Come to baby, gentle sleep, 

Come to baby now; 

Let yonr drowsy pinions sweep 
Ronnd his rosy brow. 

Softly close his tiny eyes, 

For his little bed ; 

Charm his slumbers where he lies, 
Till the sky is red. 

Make his dreamy visions blest; 
Show him fairy bowers; 

Rock him in the arms of rest. 

Like the bees on flowers ; 

Jingle bells about his feet; 

Blow your elfin horn ; 

With the breath of roses sweet. 
Fan his face till morn. 

Kindle stars to light his dreams. 
Past the waning moon ; 

Bear him over winding streams, 
On the clonds of June; 

Bail him safely while he glides 
O'er this aznre sea: 

When his ship at anchor rides, 
Bring him back to me. 


FRANK. 

BY MRS. B. J. LAKBY. 


I know very little of my hero before the 
tender age of two weeks, w’hen he went to 
live with a gentleimin who paid fop this lit¬ 
tle, sprawling, creeping bit of dog flesh, the 
sum of five dollars in gold. His master, 
whom I shall call Mr. 8., took him in his 
arms, carried him home, and setting him 
down in the midst of the family circle, said 
to his wife, 44 There is a dog to whose edu¬ 
cation I shall attend in person/' 

Mrs. 8. was not at all delighted with the 
prospect of having a puppy about the house, 
to worry the cat, and do sundry other mis¬ 
chievous things, that little dogs are noj 
above doing. But the puppy, whom her 
husband had already named “Frank,” soon 
proved to be so superior to any she had ever 
seen before, she not only lost all her preju¬ 
dice against him, but became his firm friend. 

Frank grew apace, and from the first, gave 
Indications of great talent and remarkable 
aptitude in learning to do useful things 
about the house. The first lesson he re¬ 
ceived, was on the subject of obedience. 
His master not only taught him to obey 
without a murmur, but that his own author¬ 
ity was to be the law, and superior to all 
others. As is generally the case, this was 
the most difficult thing for him to learn, and 


was only done through severe suffering. 
From the first, Frank showed the greatest 
delight at the sight of a gun, and for a time 
he was ready to follow any man who carried 
one. Though this was not unnoticed nor un¬ 
appreciated by Mr. 8., he knew the dog must 
be taught- that he could not serve two 
masters. 

One day, about this time, Frank w ent into 
a terrible state of excitement, at seeing two 
men, armed with guns, come up to the gate. 
He flew about at a great rate, and was on 
the alert the moment they started for the 
Held. By a sly arrangement with the men, 
Frank was to be coaxed to follow them for 
a mile, when he was to be whipped and sent 
home, which he seemed to understand, for, 
in the course of an hour, he came back in a 
very melancholy frame of mind, and most 
thoroughly humbled, when his master re¬ 
monstrated with him about the folly of his 
course. I think, however, it took one more 
lesson of this kind, before he was proof 
against the temptation to follow a gun with¬ 
out express permission; but when he once 
learned it, he never forgot it. He was a fa¬ 
mous hunter, and nothing afforded him so 
much pleasure as to see his master take down 
his gun ; but fond as he was of field sports, 
he would not follow, if commanded to stay 
at home. Once, when, for some good rea¬ 
son, Mr. 8. wished him to remain, he told 
him to lie down in a field not far from the 
house, and stay till he should come back, 
which he supposed would be in an hour or 
two. This must have proved a sore trial to 
poor Frank, for his master was detained all 
the afternoon, and went home at dark, for¬ 
getting that the dog was not there, and only 
remembering his promise to him when some 
one of the family inquired for him. Mr. 8. 
went immediately to the spot, and found the 
faithful creature, tir^d and hungry enopgh, 
but true to his tacit promise to stay till 
called for. 

On one occasion, two gentlemen came out 
from Chicago to bunt prairie chickens with 
his master. Frank did himself great credit 
that day, and was much praised and petted 
by them; but to show how little he was 
affected by all their fine speeches about him, 
1 must tell you how he treated them. They 
came in about dark, and leaving all the game 
and their own guns in his care, they went to 
the house of his master for tea. When it 
was near train time, they set out for the 
depot without Mr. 8., who, being very tired, 
had excused himself from going down with 
them, telling them to accept his share of the 
chickens and take them home. Presently, 
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as the whistle was heard, they went to get 
the guns and the game; but Frank objected. 

“No, sirs,” he seemed to say, “ You can’t 
have anything out of this bunk, unless you 
get the right man to identify you. I was 
entrusted to keep these things until called 
for by my master. All your flattery in the 
field goes for nothing, when my honor is at 
stake.” 

Nearer and faster came the train ; but 
Frank w'as uncompromising, nor could they 
get so much as a gun or a bird, until his 
master came and gave the order in person. 

About the first evidence of a disposition 
to be useful, he showed by carrying eggs, 
one at a time, into the house and laying 
them carefully at the feet of the cook. He 
was praised so much for this, that he finally 
took the responsibility of gathering the eggs. 
Whenever he heard a hen cackle, he would 
instantly start for the barn, and search until 
he found the egg. On one occasion, he 
undertook to save steps by bringing in two, 
w'hereupon one of them rolled out of his 
mouth and was broken. This caused him so 
much mortification, that he never attempted 
it a second time. His master taught him to 
fill the wood box in this way. One summer, 
when the wood pile consisted wholly of the 
small, round branches of dead trees, he told 
Frank to take a stick in his mouth, then, 
taking one in his hand, he ran and put it into 
the wood box. Frank followed and dropped 
his stick in the same place. In a little 
while, he learned to see if the w'ood box w as 
empty, and w’ould invariably go to work 
and bring in sticks enough to fill it. This 
he did as long as the small, round wood 
lasted. I have been thus particular in giving 
the mode of training a dog to carry in 
wood, because I am of the opinion, if dogs 
can be taught this useful trade, there will 
be so much more time for boys to play. 

When Frank was about a year old, he 
made a most remarkable discovery. He 
found something in the barnyard, that he 
evidently thought too good to keep, and he 
instantly started for the house, where he 
bounced into the parlor and said, as plainly 
as he could by various barkings and leapings, 
pulling at the skirt of his mistress, and run¬ 
ning to and fro in the most excited manner, 
“ I’ve found something in the barnyard that 
will surprise you. Just come out w ith me, 
and I will show you the greatest curiosity 
you ever saw. Some funny, little things, 
making the queerest noise in the world, and 
upon my word they are not prairie chickens.” 

Mrs. 8., attracted by his strange actions, 
followed him out, and, lo! a dozen young 


chickens just out of the shell. Frank never 
could admire them sufficiently, and he seemed 
to feel they needed his special protection, 
for he would bark and threaten fight, if any 
one who had no right, attempted to inter¬ 
fere with them. 

His love for cats was less marked, though 
he never showed any desire to hurt them, 
unless in some way they interfered with his 
comfort. The house cat he had a good deal 
of kindness for, but he had no confidence in 
her honesty, as he abundantly proved, when¬ 
ever any food was left in his care, by con¬ 
stantly keeping his eye on her. 

One morning, Mr. S. went qu\te early to 
the market, and, bringing home the meat, 
laid it on a table in a shed adjoining the 
kitchen. Puss no sooner smelled the meat, 
than she made up her mind to have her 
breakfast off one end of the beautiful steak. 
Frank watched her, and with a thorough 
contempt for her dishonorable intention, 
warned her, by a quick, sharp bark, that he 
would not permit it. He would suffer her 
to climb upon the table, but just as she 
would get her delicate nose within a few 
inches of the meat, he would haul her down. 
Not discouraged, however, the cat would 
jump up on the other side of the table, and 
try again. Frank’s protestations against 
the theft grew louder every minute, until 
he attracted his master and mistress to the 
spot, where they watched the proceeding. 
About the fourth or fifth effort on kitty’s 
part, met with the deserved retribution. 
Frank was so disgusted with her persistence 
in w rong doing, that he seized her none too 
gently by the back, carried her out of the 
house to the pig pen, and, climbing up on 
the top, dropped her down among the hun¬ 
gry pigs. Puss was too smart to let them 
eat her; and I suppose the dog knew this, 
for he manifested no surprise or displeasure, 
when, a few' minutes after, she returned to 
yie house. 

In the fall of 1856, Frank went to Arkan¬ 
sas with his master and mistress. Here he 
distinguished himself as a hunter, and was 
so much valued, that Mr. 8. was offered one 
hundred dollars In gold for him; but he 
would almost as soon have thought of soil¬ 
ing any other friend. 

One little Instance shows how thoroughly 
he hated everything like deception. He was 
following beside his master's horse one day, 
on the return from a hunting expedition, 
w'hen an animal he had never seen before, 
fell from the branches of a small tree into 
the path before him. The creature was to 
all appearance dead. Frank turned it over 
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once or twice, and was about to leave it, 
when it opened its mouth and took in a little 
of his under lip. Frank shook it off in¬ 
stantly, and a moment later crushed every 
bone in its body. His fury was as terrible 
as his hatred of “opossuming ” was hearty. 
He left it a moment, and then went back 
and bruised it ever and over again, as if he 
said, “I’ll teach you, you deceitful cub, to 
treat your superiors in that way.” 

His master, who sat on his horse almost 
convulsed with laughter at what to Frank 
was evidently no joke, now alighted, picked 
up the opossum, and tied it to his saddle, 
with the intention of taking it to the negroes, 
who regard it as very choice eating. But 
Frank no sooner discovered the wretch in so 
comfortable a position, than he sprang and 
caught it by the head and brought it to the 
ground, where he thrashed it until his sense 
of justice was satisfied. 

But the saddest part of my history is yet 
to be told. 

There came a time, when the mania 
for poisoning dogs was wide spread, and 
the town where Frank lived did not escape. 
But his master thought to save him, by 
sending him to a cousin in Kankakee, until 
such calamities should be ended. Frank 
staid, homesick enough, for a few days, 
and then disappeared, and has never been 
heard from since. 

It is not at all probable that he committed 
suicide; but he undoubtedly set out to find 
his master, and either lost his way, or died 
in the search. For some years Mr. 8. enter¬ 
tained a vague belief that he should find him 
again, but as the time went by, he aban¬ 
doned all hope. His master and mistress 
still mourn him, and never lose a good 
opportunity of expatiating on his virtues. 
TTiey have a likeness, taken early in his life, 
•which is sometime to be enlarged and per¬ 
haps painted life size. 

The people of Turner, too, still keep his 
memory green, where he is remembered as 
“ that wonderful dog.” 


JUNE. 


BY L. D. NICHOLS. 


O, happy June, when our hearts are in tune 
With all things bright and good ; 

When the roses bloom, and a sweet perfume 
Breathes out from the fresh, green wood; 
When the birds all sing, and each living thing 
Feels it joy but to live and grow. 

All is life and love, from the sun above 
To the butterflies gay below. 


WA,TER SILVER. 

BY M. B. BANNISTER. 

You never heard of water silver , did you ? 
That is the meaning of the Latin name for 
the fluid metal we call quicksilver. I think 
it a very expressive name. 

The richest quicksilver mines in the world, 
according to the old geographies, were those 
of Almaden, iu Spain. So, when the Span¬ 
iards of Mexico found in California a mine 
still richer, they called it New Almaden. 

New Almaden is in the beautiful moun¬ 
tains that bound the Santa Clara valley, and 
is about sixty miles south of San Francisco. 

One bright June day, we made a picnic 
there, starting early, for we had fifteen miles 
to ride from the town of Santa Clara. But 
we did not ride quite fifteen miles, for when 
the hills were long and steep, we walked up, 
to rest the horses. 

At last a pair of roving eyes fell on a black 
hole, half way up a mountain side. That's 
where we are going. A railroad track comes 
out of the hole, and ends at what you would 
call a great pile of stones. That is the ore, 
which is here broken into pieces about the 
size of your fist, and then taken in wagons a 
couple of miles down the road to the works. 
But now we are going into the mine. 

Each one lights a candle, in broad daylight, 
and bravely marches into the tunnel. We 
look like a procession of Romish penitents, 
don’t we ? 

There’s an alarm, now, at the head of the 
column, and we all crowd up to the damp 
sides of the long, long corridor, to make 
way for a car of ore. How hard those two 
men have to push! and yet it is not a very 
large car. We are beginning to think it a 
very “ long lane,” when suddenly we come 
upon a steam engine hissing away in the dim 
light of a few candles; and this is the end of 
the tunuel. We are iu the very heart of the 
hill, with the summit directly over us, and 
the mouth of the tunnel glimmering in 
the distance like a star. Near by is the 
“chapel,” a small alcove In the rock, where 
a few candles are kept burning to propitiate 
the patron saint of the mine; for many of 
the workmen are native Mexicans, and, of 
course, devout Catholics. 

Just before us is the perpendicular, de¬ 
scending shaft, looking so black and myste¬ 
rious that some of the party declare they 
have had enough of the mine; so they “ right 
about face,” and march back toward day¬ 
light. 

A young lady and gentleman who are wil- 
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ling to perish together, step into the “ old 
oaken bucket” that hangs in this very deep 
well, and the hissing engine slowly lowers 
them into the abyss. Before the empty 
bucket returns, some of us have determined 
to take our fate into our own hands, going 
down via the ladders. 

We descend a ladder twelve or fifteen feet 
long, and then walk along till we see our 
guide disappear dow f n a dark hole, when we 
follow him down another ladder, holding our 
candles tightly all the while. There must 
have been twenty of those ladders; some 
long, some short, some with a round missing, 
or one or two decayed. 

Nothing but stubborn perseverance can 
carry us through—except the impossibility 
of getting back without the guide. Think 
of being lost, down there in the bowels of the 
earth! 

Harry says “ Guess which way is north!” 
But of course nobody can tell. 

Pretty soon we begin to fill our pockets 
w'ith “rocks.” How would you like to 
craw l through a low passage on Jrour hands 
and knees, still carrying your candle ? But 
we are rewarded with some very rich speci¬ 
mens. The ore, cinnabar, is sulphuret of 
mercury; that is, sulphur and quicksilver 
chemically united. It appears like bright- 
red earth, only it is very heavy. We used 
some of it to paint the pale cheeks of those 
who were frightened out of their natural 
color by the ride in the bucket. The speci¬ 
mens we put in our pockets shone like 
silver, there was so much loose mercury 
mixed with the cinnabar. 

Now we meet our friends who went down 
in the bucket. We are told that we can go 
still sixty feet deeper, but nobody wants to. 
We see a man coming up from there, on a 
ladder which consists of a single beam of 
wood, notched into steps. We have already 
encountered one such ladder, and don’t care 
for any more. This man is a Mexican, and 
has a neck like a young steer. He carries a 
great sack of ore upon his back, fastened by 
a strap passing around his forehead. After 
he has dropped his load at our feet, we are 
curious to see how heavy it is; and the 
strongest man in our party can scarcely 
move it from Its place. Yes, boys, he is 
stronger than you are likely ever to be, but 
he will lose his strength before long. Al¬ 
ready there is a sickly pallor showing 
through the duskiness of his skin. And if 
he continues to work among the fumes of 
mercury, he will just as surely be talivated, 
as though his doctor had been dosing him 
with calomel, which is a preparation of this 


same lively metal. Perhaps that is what 
makes u* feel so weak and faint, and perhaps 
it is the excitement and fatigue of those 
tedious ladders. At any rate we are glad to 
ride up, like so much lifeless ore, in the 
great, dirty bucket. Up we go, two at a 
trip, singing the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
as we go; then through the long, straight 
tunnel, and out into the sunlight. 

How strange it seems, after tiva hours 
underground! 

“ Just look at your dress!” 

“And yoursl” 

8ure enough! my blue merino was plen¬ 
tifully adorned with white spots—of sperm, 
interspersed with streaks of vermilion. But 
it’s worth several dresses to see all this. 
Don’t you think so? 

There! we haven’t been to the work*! 
But we must go home now, for the sun sets 
early behind these great mountains. We 
will come back and see the rest, if Mr. 
Sewell says you would like to; for he has 
known you longer than I have. 


VIOLETS. 

BT ALICE G. FOOTE. 

Where honey bees settle and hover, 

And, nodding, the buttercups stand 
All down thro’ the grass and the clover. 
Way out in the sweet meadow land. 

The cattle have made them a pathway, 

And, driving the oxen up through, 

I've found in the dawn of the morning. 

How violets dream in the dew. 

While, nil in the fair summer weather. 

The robins sing loud in the trees. 

And in the first hush o' the morning, 

The red rose rocketh her bees. 

Tells the brown bird, ever so softly. 

To mother bird down in the nest. 

He knows, by the sweetness about them. 
What scarcely their hearts have confessed. 

How all through the shine and the shadow, 
Through the sunshine sweet, and the rain. 
In the heart of each blue-eyed dreamer 
A nestling sunbeam has lain. 

Where the brown bees settle and hover. 
And, nodding the buttercups stand. 

All down thro’ the knot grass and clover. 

In the midst of the sweet meadow land. 

The cattle have made them a pathway. 

And, driving the oxen down through. 

I’ve found, in the dawn of the evening. 

The violets, dead in the dew. 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


BT MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLXB 


Up through the wood paths, with bird songs 
about her, 

has come softly, the beautiful child! 
Skies that were sullen and Joyless withont her, 
Broke into sunshine above her and smiled. 

Green on the uplands the wheat fields are spring¬ 
ing 

Cowslips are shining, and daisies are white; 
Thro’ the still meadows the waters are singing, 
Brimming with melody, flashing with light. 

Blooming with clover the orchards are growing, 
Flecked by the shadows that tremble and glide; 
Round their gray trunks, when the west wind is 
blowing. 

Sways the young grass in a billowy tide. 

Strong as the arms of a giant, yet tender. 

See what a treasure they lift to the sky ! 

Take your red roses, aflame with their splendor. 
We love the apple trees, robin and I. 

Hark! how the oriole, flashing and glowing, 
Trills his clear whistle, so mellow and wild. 
Where, o'er the tops, with a lavish bestowing. 
Drift upon drift, the sweet blossoms are piled. 


Where is the lip that has worthily sung them? 

Tinted like sea shells, or whiter than spow. 
Bees, all the day, as they linger among them. 
Drowsy with nectar, are murmuring low. 

Pillowed beneath them, I dream, as I listen. 

How the long summer above them shall shine. 
Till on the boughs the ripe fruitage shall glisten. 
Tawny and golden, or redder than wine. 

In the bright days of the mellow September, 
How we shall shout as wc gather them in. 
Hoarding their wealth for the chilly December, 
Heaping them high in the cellar and bin. 


Then, when the snow In the moonlight is gleam- 
ing. 

Up from the darkness the apples we’ll bring. 
Praising their sweets, where the firelight la 
beaming; 

Globes of lien nectar, a poet might sing. 


Tales of the Vikings our lips will be telling; 

Tet. when the sagas are done, we shall say, 

“ Here's to the land where the summer is dwell¬ 
ing, 

Here's to the apple tree, monarch of Hay ! M 
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GIRLS OF THE FAR NORTH, 

BT SUSAN COOLIDGS. 


NUMBER THRU. 

Jeanette Berqlind. Miss Berg. Jenny Lind. 

“The top of the morning” to you, dear 
fellow travellers. Why, what a row of 
bright faces ! all the sleepiness and dullness 
of last night quite gone, and lips and cheeks 
as rosy os heart could wish. The sun shines, 
too. All promises well for our day. 

What shall we have for breakfast ? Baby 
May, remembering the bilberries of last 
night, shouts out “Jam I” at which the 
rest all laugh. But why not ? This Is the 
land of jam, and we are told to do in Rome 
as the Romans do. Jam it shall be, red 
whortleberry this time, and very good, too. 
Rusks and coffee, also, for coffee Is an insti¬ 
tution, here—everybody drinks it; and the 
Swedish rusks are famous. Put on as much 
butter as you like. People here are very 
fond of it, and are said to “ bread their but¬ 
ter,” instead of buttering their bread. And 
here is a pitcher full of cream, and a bowl 
of rich milk apiece. We shall do famously. 

Having finished, and said our “thank 
grace,” as all good Swedish children do, we 
will set forth. This fine street is the “ Drott- 
nlngs garten,” or Queen street. It is the 
best in Stockholm, and here are all the grand 
shops. They are kept on rather a funny 
plan. Each merchant confines himself to 
three or four things, and half the time these 
things do not bear any particular relation to 
each other. Here, for example, ribbons are 
sold, but not buttons, nor sewing silk, nor 
trimming; and here arc worsteds, but should 
you happen to want knittiug needles, the 
merchant stares as if he never heard of such 
things. You can buy a brush in this shop, 
but if you wish for a comb, you must go to 
the “ comb shop,” a long way off, in the 
other part of the city. This store is devoted 
to hoop skirts, fringe, pen w ipers, and china 
dolls’ heads; and here they keep lamp oil, 
thread, tape, and dried fish. It is extremely 
puzzling, and I’m glad we have not much 
shopping to do. We will only lay in a stock 
of gingerbread, as we pass this odd little 
stall on the corner, for a long walk is before 
us, and we may be glad of lunch, by and by. 

We are making for the country. Street 
after street, bridge after bridge, and now the 
houses grow scattering and far apart, and we 
arc come to the outskirts of the city. The 
fields stretch far beyond; here and there a 
windmill waves its long arms. Late as it is, 
plowing is going on in that distant meadow. 


Probably the old horse that draws the plow 
did not get his bit of the “ yule goat ” early 
enough to begin at the right time. Do you 
know what the “ yule goat” is? We don’t 
have him in America. He is a queer figure 
of dough, shaped like a goat, with long 
horns, which is baked at Christmas time, 
and then put away till spring, when every 
animal on the farm is expected to cat a little 
piece. The peasants fancy it makes horses 
and oxen strong and fit for labor; but I guess 
a little good com would do quite as well. 

' There is the place we are bound for, that 
neat, wooden house, painted red. There is 
a name marked upon the fence, in black let¬ 
ters—Louisa-berg—which is the name of the 
queen, after whom the house is christened. 
But people generally call It “The Silent 
School.” The front door is w ide open. We 
can go in when we like, but before doing so, 
let us sit down upon the steps a few minutes, 
and I will tell you the story of Miss Berg- 
lind, who established the school years ago, 
and is its teacher. 

Her parents died when she was very young, 
and left her, a little, pale, deformed child, 
quite lame, and decidedly deaf. She was 
sent to Manilla to be educated, which is an 
enormous asylum for deaf and dumb persons 
on the shores of the Baltic. But large as it 
is, the number of such unfortunates in Swe¬ 
den is so great that it cannot receive nearly 
all who apply. And admirably as it is man¬ 
aged, such a huge establishment cannot pos¬ 
sibly give any of the tender care of home to 
its inmates. And as little Jeanette BergUnd 
grew up there, the conviction that a smaller 
school for younger children was imperatively 
needed, forced itself more and more upon 
her mind. 

To found such a school, became the great 
wish of her heart. But she was lame, sickly, 
and poor, and nothing seemed less likely 
than that she would ever be able to do so. 
Still she cherished the idea, and after she 
had reached the proper age for leaving Ma¬ 
nilla, she stayed on for jlflem yearn as a 
teacher, that she might acquire the neces¬ 
sary knowledge to manage such a school, 
should the chance ever come. 

At last a relation died and left her a small 
property. Very small it was—not more than 
a hundred dollars. No one but herself would 
have thought it enough to begin with, but 
she did, and so she “ demanded her majority ” 
—that is, to be made of age by law, and de¬ 
clared competent to set up for herself. Her 
friends all told her that she was acting rashly, 
and w'ould get into debt and danger; but she 
refused to listen, came to Stockholm with 
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her hundred dollars, and rented a little 
house. 

Another brave, unselfish girl offered to be 
assistant without any recompense, except 
board and lodging, and' still another volun¬ 
teered as servant. The hundred dollars were 
spent in furniture and schoolbooks, and an 
advertisement was put into the papers, stat¬ 
ing that deaf and dumb children would be 
received and instructed for very moderate 
terms. But none came. People did not 
like to be the first to try a new experiment. 
And again Jeanette’s friends reproached her 
and prophesied evil. But the brave, little 
creature never faltered. Paying pupils not 
coming, she just went out and collected as 
many as her house would hold from among 
those who could not pay. They struggled 
on for a year, and then she gave up her 
house, and moved the whole flock out into 
the country, where we find them. By this, 
everybody began to see what a capital 
thing was doing. Pupils came and money 
came. The superintendent at Manilla re¬ 
commended the plan. Another teacher—a 
young deaf and dumb man—offered his 
services; and the government voted it a 
grant of money, and turned it into a state 
Institution. 

It was at the very hight of their difficul¬ 
ties, that Tante Fredrlka made the appeal I 
told you about—an appeal “ To the Talking 
Children of Sweden from the Children of the 
Silent School.” A perfect shower of money, 
from the length and breadth of the land, 
was the reply; and Miss Berglind was re¬ 
lieved from all her anxieties. 

And now we will go in. First a narrow 
entry we see, with walls painted all over in 
green leaves and flowers, to resemble a green 
house. This is the schoolroom, where, while 
we sat talking on the steps, the dinner table 
has been set. The children arc sittinjj^about 
the room, studying away as quietly as mice, 
but when they see us enter, they jump up 
and give such a buzz of surprise, that it 
brings 1 h Miss Berglind from the other room. 
The little ones flock round her. No wonder 
they love her, for, in spite of her paleness 
and her limp, she has the sweetest sort of 
a face. Some people are beautiful outside, 
and some inside, you know; but the inside 
beauty generally contrives to Rhine through 
and make a plain outside lovely. 

How rosy and well the children look. It 
was a wise thing to bring them out of the 
city to the pure country air. Some of them 
are very smart, and can tell everything we 
say by watching the motions of our lips. 
They cackle like little chickens, and flap 


their arms when they are pleased, aqd seem 
very happy and good humored. 

“ That’s right, Agnes.” 

Agnes lias slipped the gingerbread she 
bought in Queen street, into the hand of a 
little duml^rirl, who is so evidently delight¬ 
ed with thrift, that at once Jimmy, Jack, 
and all begin to unload their pockets. Even 
baby May finds a baby of her own age on 
whom to bestow her piece. The “Silent 
School” becomes quite a noisy one, the 
children making all kinds of odd noises to 
express their pleasure ; and now, as dinner 
is coming in, hot and smelling very nice, we 
will say goodbye to brave Miss Berglind, and 
take our way back again to the city. 

“ Where shall we go now ?” asks Jack. 

I think to the “Djungard,” which is the 
Central Park of Stockholm, and a most beau¬ 
tiful one. We will enter by the “ Blue Gate,” 
called so for some old-time reason, probably, 
for there is not a bit of blue about it. Did 
you ever see such a park ? It is the finest in 
Europe—stretching away for miles, with 
lakes, rocks, trees, carriage drives as smooth 
as glass, deep forest glades wild enough for 
squirrels and gypsies—everything you can 
think of. Here all Stockholm comes the 
summer long, to walk, and sit, and eat ices 
and drink coffee from the neat restaurants 
which dot the park here and there. There 
is one of them, “Hazel Mount” byname, 
where they make capital ice cream. Who 
would like some ? 

“ I! and I! and I!” is the general shout. 

Very well, you shall have i\. I will treat 
everybody. 

“ Waiter, twenty-two ice creams, if you 
please ; lemon and vauilla.” 

I won’t say another word, either, till the 
spoons have stopped clinking, for I know 
you all prefer that music to any sort of con¬ 
versation. 

And now, rested and cooled off, we will 
return to town by steamboat, for these cun¬ 
ning little craft are plying to and fro all day 
long. Isn’t it nice that the Stockholm people 
can get to their park so easily and cheaply ? 

Don’t hurry quite so fast up this street, for 
Miss Berg lives there, and I want you to 
know about her. We won’t go in and dis¬ 
turb her, but just stand under the window 
for a minute. The police are used to seeing 
strangers stop and stare about, so they won’t 
disturb us, especially as we arc ntither beg¬ 
ging nor playing the hand organ. 

Miss Berg was once a little girl, like the 
rest of us, but I fear Emma will begin laugh¬ 
ing at me again, when I confess that I don’t 
know much about her till she was fifty years 
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old ! 8he had a dear friend who lived with 
her np to that time ; then this friend died, 
and poor Mies Berg was so lonely that she 
didn't know what to do. 

Just then, as if sent directly from God, the 
idea came into her head of goin^to Lapland 
aud teaching the poor childreiRhere, who 
were dreadfully ignorant and neglected. She 
asked her clergyman what she ought to do ? 
He advised her to take time for reflection, 
and if she found the idea staying by her, to 
consider it a call to duty, and to go for six 
months. But she said “No;” if she went 
at all, it should be for three years. 

After thinking it over for some time, she 
resolved to go. It was very hard for her at 
tirst, for Lapland is a cold, dreary country. 
No house for a school could be had, and her 
scholars were so ragged and starved that it 
half broke her heart to see them. After a 
w f hile, she put up, at her own expense, a 
small, stone schoolhouse, and tilled the cellar 
with sacks of potatoes, that the poor children 
she taught might be sure of at least one good 
meal a day. They were all glad to come, 
and they studied eagerly. One day, the les¬ 
son would be in the Swedish tongue, and 
the next in the Lappish, which pleased the 
parents, for they liked to have strangers 
take an interest in their language. 

Miss Berg made them study a great deal 
out of the Bible, and she talked much to 
them of our Lord Jesus Christ. Once, four 
of the older girls were so touched and excited 
by what she was saying of His great love 
toward us, that they jumped up of one 
accord, and, rushing into the middle of the 
room, clasped hands and cried, “We will 
always be the Lord’s 1 We will belong to 
none other I” 

“ What arc they doing ?” cried a tiny 
child, running forward and trying to reach 
up her little hands. “ Whatever it is, I’m in 
it! I’m in It 1” 

From that day those girls counted them¬ 
selves as “ belonging to the Lord,” and in 
after life they proved themselves real Chris¬ 
tians. Think what good their example may 
have done. We drop a little seed into the 
ground, but never can guess what forests 
may spring up. 

There were lonely days and nights in that 
stone hut, we may be sure ; especially when 
the winters set in with ice, and snow, and 
howling storms. But good Miss Berg did 
not falter. She staid seven years, instead of 
three, and her school, which she left to other 
hands, is still kept up. It was a beautiful 
way of comforting herself after trouble, 
wasn’t it ? 


And now, kissing our hands to her win¬ 
dow, (how little she guesses that we are all 
out here), we will move on to quite a differ¬ 
ent place—to the theater where Jenny Lind 
sang for the first time as a little girl. It was 
in a small opera, acted by the pupils of the 
theater, and Jenny performed the part of a 
beggar—such a droll, saucy, fascinating, 
little beggar as was never seen before. 

She was only nine years old, and everybody 
predicted that she would become a great 
wonder. But after two years, her voice, 
which was very beautiful,, suddenly grew 
harsh and thick, and she was forbidden to 
sing. It was terribly discouraging, for she 
was poor, and her voice was all she had. 
But 6he loved music so truly and passion¬ 
ately, that, though she might not sing, she 
studied hard all the same, learning the piano 
and the science of music, and training her 
poor, hoarse throat to all sorts of difficult 
movements. After four years’ patience, she 
met with reward. All of a sudden her‘voice 
broke out again, “ like a flower,” more clear 
and brilliant than ever, and she became the 
most famous singer in the world. 

She sang in Paris, London, and America. 
Everybody flocked ^o hear her. - Flowers 
and gold and gifts were showered before her 
like a dream of fairy land. And through it 
all, she remained the same, sweet, womanly 
creature, unspoiled by flattery, and unchilled 
by fame. She sang as the birds sing, out of 
her loving, happy heart, and simply as a 
child. Miss Bremer asked her, once, what 
were her thoughts on one particular evening, 
when she had been more than usually ap¬ 
plauded f Her answer was that she had 
been remembering all the time that in the 
morning she had neglected to sew a string 
on to her cloak t • 

Wherever she went, she found means for 
helping the poor. It is said that her chari¬ 
ties in the United 8tates alone amounted to 
fifty thousand dollars. 

At last she married and left the stage for 
a quiet and happy life at home. She lives 
in London, now, and is an excellent wife and 
mother, but Sweden still claims her as a 
child, and Swedish people arc proud of her. 
She is always working for and aiding the des¬ 
titute of her native land, in various ways. 
One year, she and her daughters sent to the 
“deaconesses” of Stockholm, two hundred 
yards of linen and woolen cloth, made by 
themselves. 

But now the streets are growing chill and 
dusky, and we must be going back to the 
friendly inn. We will just stop one minute 
at this house with gaily-lighted windows, for 
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there is something pretty to be seen there— 
no other than a bride! The doors stand 
open, and anybody who likes goes in to have 
a look, while the groomsmen, with tall, sil¬ 
ver candlesticks in hand, stand round to 
light her up, so that all may get a good 
view. No wonder she blushes, with so many 
pairs of eyes fixed upon her. I’m glad we 
have no such custom in America, aren’t you ? 

And now, if you don’t mind one more night 
at the hotel, we will take to-morrow for a 
journey to Lapland, which I think you will 
all like to visit. I have borrowed a “wish¬ 
ing carpet” from the fairies for the journey, 
so that it will take almost no time at all to 
come and go; and when we are ready, the i 
same carpet will carry us across the Atlantic 
again, and land us safely at home. 


SALT HAY. 

BY FLORENCE AULSPAUGH. 

The salt meadow's arc a strip of land from 
seven to eight miles wide, stretching for a 
distance of many miles along the coast of 
New Jersey. It is overgrown with short 
grass, from which the salt hay is cut. So 
low is this strip of country, that the tide 
runs over it for a distance of several miles; 
and this flow and ebb of the tide has made 
it as level as the floor. 

The soil is so thin, that In walking over it, 
you sec and feel it shaking and swaying be¬ 
neath your feet. Thickly scattered over it, 
arc openings in the earth—many having a 
depth of six or seven feet, and measuring 
four or five feet across. They diminish in 
size, until they become as Bmall as an ordi¬ 
nary-sized wooden pail. They are full to 
the top with water, w'hllc floating on the 
surface, is a covering of dried grass and sage 
that the tide brings in. 

So uncertain is the depth of boQ beneath 
the salt meadows, that it is only for a dis¬ 
tance of a mile and a half, or two, that a 
carriage can venture, without running the 
risk of going to the slimy and watery bot¬ 
tom beneath. 

Many of the old people relate, that the 
part of it which will just bear the weight of a 
light carriage now, has been just as unsafe 
as that portion nearer the sea. Undoubt¬ 
edly it Is all settling down, to become just 
as firm as the inland. 

It is conjectured, that what is now the 
salt meadow, was once the bottom of the 
sea, and from the comparatively short time 
in which the outer edge has become stable 
and firm, it is probable the sea has receded 
within the historic period. 


When the grass on the salt meadows reaches 
its maximum growth, w'hich is about Sep¬ 
tember, the farmer watches, not the pro¬ 
phetic clouds that he may “make hay while 
the sun shines,” but he must be on the field 
to take advantage of the ebbing tide. No 
sooner has it flowed off from the meadow, 
than they fall to their work of mowing. 
The grass is so hard and tough, that it 
requires the exercise of strong arms to bring 
it to the ground. When it is cut, they 
immediately begin raking, and prepare to 
stack it, not waiting for it to dry, for in a 
few hours the return tide would give it a 
soaking, carry it out into the ocean, regard¬ 
less of the hungry cattle that would be 
wanting to eat it the next winter; but the 
haymakers anticipate the return of the re¬ 
lentless tide, and immediately fall to work 
and carry the hay on poles to the place of 
stacking. 

The first thing done by these jolly hay¬ 
makers, is to draw cuts, and see who is the 
unlucky one whose lot it is to go behind the 
load, for great is the fun of the foremost 
one, who at last succeeds, by much contriv¬ 
ing and twisting, to beguile his unwary 
companions into the treacherous salt holes. 

The hay being stacked, it is left until the 
next winter, when Jack Frost will congeal, 
in his icy fingers, the tide water, before it 
has time to get out of his reach and return 
again to the sea. The meadows will be 
frozen over. The waiting farmer then 
comes with his horses and wagons to gather 
home his hay. He drives on to the ice, 
w'hich, judging from the appearance of it, is • 
strong enough to be secure. It is hollow 
beneath the ice, and the rumbling of the 
wagons over this great drum of nature, 
sounds like the rolling of thunder. The 
wagons are racked, like those used in hauling 
barrels. The filling up of these goes on 
briskly. It is exhilarating work; occasion¬ 
ally, however, it is interrupted by the floun¬ 
dering of a horse, which has gone through 
the ice Into a salt hole below. The attempts 
of the unfortunate animal to get out, only 
sink him deeper and deeper Into the hole. 
He soon quietly submits himself to his fate, 
and he then finds his owner coming to the 
rescue. A rope is taken, a noose (s made at 
one end, and it is slipped over his head. 
The anxious owner does not hope either to 
coax or lead him out. It is a question of 
life or death. The rope is fastened to an¬ 
other horse, whose work it is to draw out 
the unfortunate animal. He seems to com¬ 
prehend it all, and begins pulling with all 
his might. His companion at the other end 
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of the rope for a moment moves not, but 
soon the rope begins to draw tighter and 
tighter around his neck; he is beginning to 
choke; his eyes are ready to start from their 
sockets, but the determined rescuer pulls 
on; and, in the agony of death, the horse 
begins to flounder, makes one more effort, 
jumps out, and is saved. 

Sometimes, during a whole winter, the 
water is not frozen sufficiently to venture on, 
and the gathering of the hay must then be 
deferred until the more favorable next year. 

When the former gets his salt hay home, 
he feeds it to his horses and cattle, and his 
surplus he spreads over his farm for manure. 

MR. AND MRS. KINGFISHER. 

BT ROBELLA RICE. 

I shall never forget a bit of instructive 
amusement that I had last summer. The 
summers in my country home are like sweet 
poems, from April, when the prisoned waters 
begin to flow, on, month by month, until 
even the glory of the golden October turns 
gray, and 6ere, and cold, and dies away into 
the gloom of November. 

Perhaps thirty rods from our portico, Just 
across the corner of the meadow, where the 
willows wave like plumes, and then across 
the narrowest end of the cornfield, and you 
come upon the railroad. It lies like a deeply- 
plowed, curving furrow, through our home 
farm, fourteen feet below the surface of the 
ground. After the repair hands have been 
digging freshly into the banks, I always take 
a walk after them to pick up curiosities. 
Sometimes I find petrified shells, and stones 
all a-crnmble, as though they had been sub¬ 
jected to the action of water, the swash and 
dash of waves for centuries and centuries. 

But that is not the story I want to tell. 

One day I was walking along with my hat 
down over my eyes, my little basket heaped 
and heavy, my pocket feeling as if I had a 
brick in it, while some of the tiniest and 
tenderest specimens I carried in my bosom, 
when I heard a gratified chuckle, and the 
words, “ I’ve got ye now 1” 

I looked up, and there, in the gravelly 
bank, with his heels stuck in to keep him 
from falling down, was my little, round- 
headed, ragged cousin, Jack, with both 
hands full of stoneB about the size of his fist. 

“Good morning, Jacky; what are you 
doing ?” I said, tipping back ray hat. 

Jack is a pretty boy, with a fat, round, 
baby face, and he has such a roguish little 
lisp, when he talks. I can’t tell you with 


my pen, without a good deal of trouble, just 
how he does talk; but if you little folks 
were here, I could tell you exactly. O, 
almost like any little, lisping boy. 

“ 8’pose you know what all these holes in 
the bank are, don’t you, cousin?” and he 
pointed to four or five smooth, round holes, 
in the side of the bank, pretty high up. 

“ No, I guess not,” I said, tiptoeing my 
very highest; “unless the moles or rats 
made them.” 

He laughed, and the laugh rang out like a 
string of sleigh bells; and he surveyed me 
with a look that seemed to say, “ My ! how 
very green you are 1” 

“Did the rabbits make them, then?” I 
said; or the ugly copperheads or rattle¬ 
snakes ?” 

Jack laughed harder than ever. “ No, no. 
Rats live in old houses and barns, and about 
corn cribs,” said he; “ and moles go a-plow- 
ing, and make cute little paths under the sod 
of old meadows. 1 can find ’em easy by the 
little ridges raised up close under the roots 
of the grasses—ha, ha! and rabbits, Rosy, 
live in your papa’s osage hedge—hundreds 
of ’em. O, it’s good fhn to hunt ’em and 
dig ’em out, and see ’em scoot up in the air, 
and go bobbing off, jumpety jump, with their 
tails looking splendidly up above their backs. 
Snakes live in rail piles and stone heaps and 
thickets, where the dead leaves are heaped 
up, and they stretch themselves out on logs 
and rails and warm rocks, in the sunshine. 
If you want to see snakes, just go to the 
wintergreen hills, where sis and I went, 
and you’ll see ’em as long as a pole, and 
as thick as Mr. Weaver’s legs. Ugh! I’d 
rather do without wintergreens all my life, 
than go there again. I was so ’fraid the 
snakes had crawled over them, the winter- 
greens I brought home in my pockets, that 
I washed them in soap suds, and rinsed them 
and dried them with the dish towel. 8’pect, 
though, that snakes don’t travel about much. 
But sometimes 1 see where they cross the 
dusty road in the night. Tou can always 
tell a snake’s path—it’s kind o’ wiggly and 
wriggly and winding like.” 

“ Well, I’ll know, after this,” said I; “but 
you did not tell me what made these holes in 
the bank.” 

“Why, the kingfishers made them, and 
they have their nests away back in there, 
where nothing can touch them.” 

“But if that is so,” said I, “and you 
knew of the wisdom and forethought that 
induced the poor birds to try to build out of 
the reach of bad boys and storms, and all 
manner of harm, how could yon bear to do 
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anything to trouble or worry the poor 
things?” 

“ O, I thought I’d just stick a round stone 
in a little ways, and then you know she could 
tumble It out easy enough,” said he, looking 
ashamed 

“How could she. Jack? poor thing, and 
nothing to work with but her little bill and 
her tired, awkward, little feet! not much 
like our strong, flexible Angers, ten of them, 
protected at the ends with nails, and all 
strung together with fine muscles, that are 
ready and willing to do anything we want 
done. Let this be the last time you ever 
trifle with anything of God’s creation—the 
dear, little, wise kingfisher, only a bird, and 
yet knew enough to try and keep out of the 
way of bad boys.” 

Jack’s little, brown hand slipped down 
beside him, and clutched and clutched at 
the stone in the mouth of the hole until he 
got it out, and then threw it away as far as 
he could send it with his strong right arm. 

We talked a good while longer, and I 
showed him the contents of my basket, and 
told him what geologists said of the beauti¬ 
ful bit of valley in which we were sitting— 
that where those fertile fields were, now 
waving in grain, once flowed deep, wild, 
dark waves, a broad expanse of water. 

Jacky made big eyes, and turned his head 
round, and looked at the hills and the tall 
trees and the great fields, and his mouth 
gradually opened, and his eyes widened, and 
pretty soon the boy looked as if he was all 
face, and all wonder and astonishment. I 
promised him that the next time I went to 
where the old antediluvian mounds were, he 
should go with me. 

Often, when I had leisure, I would go and 
sit near the nest of the kingfisher, so as to 
see how she looked ; but she never chanced 
to be off her nest while I was watching. O, 

I thought, what a lonely, dark, cheerless 
tjme she did have, away In that hole in the 
ground, waiting for a peep and a peck among 
the eggs under her warm feathers. I longed 
for her sake for the time when there would 
be a tap of a little patty against the side of 
the wee, white prison walls, or a bump of a 
bare, little head, and, with patience reward¬ 
ed, she could poke her head down among 
her feat here, and turn her best ear and listen, 
and say “ come out,” instead of the hack- 
neyed “come in.” 

I told my brothers if they ever saw her, to 
let me know. Rube said he had often seen 
Mr. Kingfisher sitting around and taking 
notes, and occasionally thrusting his head 
inside the doorway and telling her how 


foolish and giddy other birds, particularly 
the swallows, did behave themselves. He 
said they did nothing but dance and flirt and 
coquet, and fly races and cut circles in the 
air, and giggle and show their teeth. He 
told her that though she seemed to be 
unseen, wasting her sweetness in the gloomy 
gravel bank, it was not so, and that she was 
better dressed and handsomer, and thou¬ 
sands more modest than any of those silly 
young mothers who went flying about and 
leaving their young ones at home in the care 
of old bachelor uncles or cross grandmothers, 
who never wiped their noses for them, nor 
combed their heads, nor sung them to sleep, 
nor cracked the hard-shell bugs and picked 
out the meat for them. 

Rube said, too, that Mr. Kingfisher was 
undoubtedly a good provider, because he 
had frequently seen him on a little block 
outside the door, cutting up a fresh fish into 
sizeable pieces, as handily as any butcher’s 
white-aproned clerk, and then smilingly car¬ 
rying them in on a leaf for Mrs. Fisher a 
lunch. 

One day, as my student brother sat in his 
room, up stairs, studying, he saw a king¬ 
fisher dart past his window, with a fish in 
his mouth. He thrust his head out, and 
without losing sight of it, saw it alight on 
the bank of the railroad close to the nest. 
I slipped down and peeped over the fence on 
the opposite side of the road, where it could 
not see me. Both birds were there, so I 
knew that the young ones were hatched. 

Mr. Fisher had laid the fish down on the 
grass, and acted as if he were very tired. 
His legs were stretched out and crossed, and 
he leaned back and reclined on one elbow, 
while he occasionally drew the tip of his 
wing across his forehead, very much as a 
gentleman would his white linen handker¬ 
chief. He made the graceful motion, too, of 
twirling a moustache, and thridding his 
fingers through a beard. 

Mrs. Fisher was a handsome bird. She did 
not look careworn, or wrinkled, or despond¬ 
ent ; her clothing was beautiful, and as I 
never saw her wear any other dress, I will 
tell you how she was attired. The crown of 
her head and the coverts of her wings were 
of a deep, blackish green, dotted with bright 
azure; the back and tail of the most re¬ 
splendent azure; the under side of the body 
a beautiful orange, while a band of the same 
golden tint passed from the bill beyond the 
eyes; beyond that, a large spot, white as 
foam. The tail, of a dozen feathers, per¬ 
haps, was a dark, rich, velvety blue, and the 
stockings a reddish yellow. 
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A few years ago,'it was the fashion for 
ladies to have their bonnet ties of different 
colors of ribbon. She tried to follow that 
style, I gness, for her upper bill was black, 
and the lower one yellow. 8he was quite 
dressy, considering the work she was at, 
which was cutting up the fresh fish for the 
baby Fishers to dine upon. I observed that 
Mr. Fisher watched her trim, little feet, as 
she stepped now here low there, flirting her 
gay skirts like any fifteen-year-old girl. 8he 
cut the flsh Into five pieces; so I inferred 
that she had five children in the little nur- 
seiy chamber, away back under the path 
that lay along the bank of the railroad. 

North of us, over two miles away, is a 
small stream called Honey Creek, and my 
brother said, because the bird came from 
that direction, it was likely it went there for 
food. A student boarded with us, whose 
home was near Honey Creek, and as the 
bird went regularly, twice a day, in a north¬ 
erly direction, about the same hour, the 
boys watched, and soon learned that the flsh 
came from Honey Creek. My brother would 
observe by his watch, sometimes, the length 
of time it would take the bird to go and get 
a flsh and return. Frequently it would 
make the trip in less than half an hour. 

It would alight on the dead limb of an 
alder or fallen sapling, near or above the 
stream, and tip its head sidewise and watch 
sharply. When a flsh would come gliding 
along, it would fly right up into the air, and 
then dive down, as straight as a bullet would 
fall, into the water, and wrestle around and 
get a good hold of the slippery victim, and 
come out shaking the pearly drops in every 
direction, while the flsh would flop its head 
and tall, and twist and wriggle and try to 
get away. 

The bird would reach a grassy place as 
soon as possible, and then would commence 
the process of killing the fish. It would 
beat it and peck it with its long, sharp bill, 
and thrash it on the ground, never minding 
how hard the flsh would slap with its tail 
and scratch with its fins, which were like a 
rasping currycomb. 

After the young ones became old enough 
to be left at home in safety, the parent birds 
would go together, winging their way along 
over hills and dales to the secluded valley, 
where, among the alders and willows and 
tall, sweet-smelling iron weed flowers, flowed 
the crooked, little stream of Honey Creek. 
O, she looked like a bunch of posies up in 
the air, only that she glittered so it dazzled 
one’s eyes to behold her. In the sunshine, 
she was green and gold, and the black of 


silk velvet could not compare with the luster 
of her little crown of jetty black and green, 
flecked with the azure of the tropical sum¬ 
mer skies. Her pretty wing and tail feathers 
were the finest and richest blue I had ever 
seen. 

We grew to watching daily for the lo^rs, 
as we called them, and we marveled at the 
instinct which guided them so truly. There 
was a wide, deep stream to the south of their 
nest, not more than forty rods distant, but 
its waters bred fevers and chills, and its airs 
were miasmatic, and smelled of poison ; and 
we supposed this was the reason they did 
not get food there. They had no notion of 
seeing their little ones huddled in warm cor¬ 
ners, with folded mullen leaves pinned over 
their shoulders for shawls, shaking and chat¬ 
tering their teeth with ague. They were too 
wise for that. 

The little Fishers would sit out on the 
edge of the doorway, when left alone, and 
watch the trains of cars pass; and they used 
to think, when the whistle tooted, that it 
was a signal to attack them ; and w-hen the 
brakemen would turn their brakes, they 
thought they were winding up their guns, 
ready to shoot them! But they learned, 
after a while, that nobody cared for them 
bnt their father and mother. Then they 
would stick around on the banks like so 
many little wads of brown paper, doing no 
harm, only just growing into real, live 
kingfishers. 

Sometimes, if they were lonely, they would 
play cars with the shell of a bug and the 
backbone of a flsh ; and, O, but they would 
chatter and laugh, and squall out like little 
girls ! One would walk backward, and pre¬ 
tend that he was the locomotive, and he 
w'ould double his head down and drag the 
flsh bone along, and call it a train. Two of 
them would be brakemen, and one the con¬ 
ductor, and the bird that represented the 
engine would be the engineer, and do all the 
tooting. Frequently they would shift cars 
on to the side track, and unload them; again 
they would load, and call out orders for 
articles that they wanted brought on the 
next day’s train, such as “ Three barrels of 
salt for Humbolt K. Fisher;” or, “One hun¬ 
dred and sixty feet of poplar siding, two by 
sixteen, for Thackeray K. Fisher, of 8and 
Bank or, “ One bottle of Hair Renewer, 
one large, double chignon, and an ivory- 
handled fan, for Miss Victoria Eugenia L. 
Fisher, of Fishers Landing;” and “Four 
and a half yards of extra corduroy, for 
Washington K. Fisher, of Fishkill, Ohio.” 

It was amazing, how much fun the roguish 
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little Fishers did have together, pretending 
they were people, with people’s wants and 
wits and w'ays. They would use fish scales 
for silver currency, and old fins and tails for 
funs and parasolfl, and ivy leaves for news¬ 
papers and magazines. 

I often thought that boys and girls could 
learu a good lesson from this little family of 
birds, with only a bare bit of steep gravel 
bank, and a long, 'horizontal hole in the 
ground for their home and playground ; and 
yet, with no advantages, or comforts, or 
luxuries, as children have, they were very 
happy, and never grumbled nor quarreled, 
nor called unkind names. They never 
pouted because their nest was not in a 
flower garden, or a green cedar tree, or in a 
little box of a bird house, with red painted 
windows and a green spire on it, as more 
favored birdlings often have. 

I have read that this kind of birds can 
hardly be driven away from their old haunts 
amd sacred nesting places; that they will 
come back year after year, and bore long 


holes in the banks with their busy, earnest, 
tiny bills, or have real house cleaning, and 
dig out and whitewash and paper, and fix 
up their old nursery chambers, and thus 
they learn to love them with an attachment 
quite human and tender. 8ueh wisdom and 
affection, manifested by birds, appeal touch¬ 
ingly to our better natures. Who knows 
but their dear old nesting places in the 
gravelly banks are to them what the old 
homesteads are to us ? The patch of closely- 
shorn sod near their nurseries, on which the 
toddling, blundering wee ones took the first 
step in walking, or made the first essay in 
flying, or cut the first little toothle, may be 
to them what our old homestead gardens 
are to us, with their lilac and rose bushes in 
the corners, or the bed of camomile by the 
stump, or the weeping willow by the gate. 
Who shall say ? Then blessings on the birds, 
from the old gander, “ wack-wacking” be¬ 
side the meadow brook, down to the tiniest 
humming-bird among the morning-glory 
vines at our bedroom windows. 


IN THE SUNSHINE. 

BY GBORGB HUNTINGTON. 


A deeper blue is in the sky. 

And softer winds are blowing; 

The white clouds lift their snows on high, 

To greet the glad sun, biasing by. 

And whiten and brighten and melt and die. 

In the noon light warmly glowing. 

Through meadows green the brooklets gleam, 
The alders' gnarled roots laving; 

Daisies and buttercups nod and dream, 

And mosses creep from the gray rock's seam. 
And tangling and dangling the wild vines stream. 
Their leafy meshes waving. 

In the farm-house porch, so cool and wide, 

The dairy maid sings at her churning. 

The cornfields stripe the brown hillside, 


Where the farmer chirrups and shouts to guide 
The plodding horse, with boy astride, 

His careful furrows turning. 

Where the reddest clover springs 
The red herd roams and grazes. 

The bobolink on the hazel swings, 

With a shower of song and a flutter of wings. 
And every wayside thicket rings. 

With music's wildest mazes. 

O, glad, bright hours ; O, breath of balm! 

O. heart, thy song upraising; 

O, endless voice of the ceaseless psalm. 

That all things breathe through the summer's 
From mountain pine to tropic palm, [calm, 
God's love forever praising. 


AMONG THE RELATIONS.—No. 2. 


BY A. H. POB. 


I tell you it’s ftm to go to Uncle Lot’s. 
I'd never heard of him before I came to 
grandpa’s house; and when Aunt Ollie was 
talking about going there, I said, 

“ I didn’t know Lot was my uncle, before.” 
Then Uncle Guy laughed awfiilly; and 
grandma heard him, and she said he ought 
to be ’shamed of himself. Then she told me 
that ’twasn’t the same one, ’tall; and I was 
so mort’fled I didn’t know what to do. 

Joe whistled right out in the house, and 


said, “ My! six years old, and didn’t know 
that.” 

And grandma told him, real cross, to go 
and shell corn for the chickens, and try and 
learn to b’have himself. Grandpa was read¬ 
ing the newspaper, and it kept shaking so 
that I ’spected he was laughing, too; and I 
went and put my head on grandma’s lap, 
and cried. But Uncle Guy coaxed and 
coaxed, and after a while he took me to ride 
on his black horse. 
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The next day we went. Grandpa drove ; 
and Uncle Guy said ’twaa too bad for him to 
have to stay at home by himself, and eat a 
cold dinner. So I thought I’d put one of 
my little pies, that Aunt Ollie’d made me, 
under his plate; but I didn’t say anything. 
I bit it a little, to see if ’twas good, though, 
first. 

I sat in front, with grandpa, and saw ever 
so many rabbits, jumping along by the 
hedges. Grandpa showed me where Uncle 
Lot’s farm began, and stopped the horses, 
and let me stand up on the seat, to see the 
house, a long way off. He said Uncle Milton 
and Uncle Ross had houses real near. 

When we got there, Jenny came running 
out. She’s ’most like Aunt Ollie, only lit- 
tler, and her eyes are black. The gate wasn’t 
in front of the house, but off at one side; 
and there was a hedge all around the yard, 
and it reached over the top of the gate. 
Aunt Ollie said ’twas real pretty in summer 
time. Jenny’s got two little brothers named 
Wilbur and Gurney. They’re twins, all both 
of ’em, and they have got brown, curly 
hair and blue eyes. It didn’t take long to 
get ’quainted with them, and Gurney lent 
me his biggest glass marbles first thing. 

Aunt Martha’s the nicest kind, but she’s 
6ickly. Her eyes looked so weak I thought 
maybe she’d got a cold; but she didn’t 
sneeze any. She has spells. I heard her 
telling grandma that she’d just got over one, 
but she felt so badly she was ’specting 
another right off. I kept looking, but there 
didn’t any come. She talked the kindest 
you ever heard, nearly, and gave us cake 
and preserves, and let the boys have every¬ 
thing they wanted, and roll their w r agon in 
the house. But I didn’t think they asked 
quite as p’litely as they’d ought. 

There was a big woman working in the 
kitchen. Her name was Malinda Grounds, 
and she was lame and cross. Gurney got in 
her way, while she was making the biscuits, 
and she looked the maddest, and said, 

44 Be off, or I’ll baste yer jacket for ycr.” 

Gurney laughed and made faces; but Jenny 
coaxed him away. Wilbur and Gurney just 
can’t bear her, ’cause they said she wouldn’t 
let them play in the kitchen, nor pop corn 
by the fire, nor anything, hardly. Jenny 
said she ’spected ’twas her foot made her 
cross. 

Aunt Ollie and Jenny both helped to get 
dinner. ’Twas splendid, all but the boiled 
corn. I didn’t like that; but I’d never seen 
any till then. Grandma asked Aunt Martha 
if ’twas home made, and she said yes. I 
thought it tasted a little like grandma’s soft 


soap smelled.” I smelled it once, when Aunt 
Ollie was washing the clothes. 

O, such times as we did have, playing with 
the puppies, and cracking nuts, and eating 
apples. They had bags and bags of nuts. 
We went to meet the corn wagons twice, 
and rode in on one of them. One of the 
hired men is Old Mac. He’s good. He made 
me ever so many hazelnut baskets. 

But we played horse more’n anything else; 
and when I just couldn’t run a bit longer, 
the boys cried. They stopped, though, when 
Aunt Martha got the candy out. 

Jenny’s got a room up stairs, next to hers, 
that’s frill of pictures. She said ’twas her 
sister Nellie’s room. She died a long time 
ago, and Aunt Martha told Jenny she might 
make the room as beautiful as she could. 
The walls are covered most all over. 8he 
got nearly all the pictures out of magazines 
and papers; but they’re real beautiful, and 
she framed them herself. She used most 
everything for the frames. Different kinds 
of seeds, and autumn leaves, and black 
thorns, and moss, and evergreens;-and one 
is made every bit out of fish bones. 

Christmas, Uncle Lot gave her the 44 Bare¬ 
foot Boy,” in a gilt frame; and Aunt Mar¬ 
tha’s brother sent her, ‘‘Christ Stilling the 
Tempest,” and another one called “The 
Sisters.” In the picture one of them is an 
angel, guarding the other. Jenny nearly 
cried when she looked at it. We didn’t stay 
there very long, ’cause the boys heard us, 
and came rushing up; and they wanted 
everything so that we had to go down. 

I stayed all night, that night. I wasn’t 
’specting to, but Jenny wanted me to go to 
school with her the next day, and I thought 
I’d rather. Grandma said 1 might stay till 
Sunday, and visit my other relations, too; 
and she’d send Uncle Guy over with my 
clothes. 

When they got ready to go home, and all 
of them kissed me goodbye, I wanted to go 
more’n I wanted to stay ; but I didn’t like 
to say so. O, such boys as Wilbur and Gur¬ 
ney are to play. I never was so tired before 
in my life, as I was that night. Aunt Mar¬ 
tha made us take some med’cine out of a 
bottle, before we went to bed. ’Twas hot 
as pepper sauce, and I wanted to spit it out, 
but I was ’fraid she wouldn’t like it. 

The next morning they had fried sausages 
for breakfast. Aunt Martha always drinks 
tea, and Malinda Grounds broke the tea urn, 
and spilt the hot tea all round the table cloth. 
Aunt Martha was ’bout to scold, I know, 
but Uncle Lot said, 

* Home-made hominy is made with ley. 
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“ Never mind; accidents will happen in 
the best reg’latcd families.” 

Uncle Lot’s so kind ; and he asks the same 
blessing at the table every time, just like 
grandpa. 

After breakfast, Uncle Guy came. He 
played with me a long time; and I asked 
him if that pie I put under his plate wasn’t 
good. At first he pretended he hadn’t seen 
it, and then he said ’twas good, for it tasted 
just like my kisses. 


A BIT OF ASTRONOMY. 

BT A. B. LANDER. 

I suspect that not one child in fifty, under 
twelve years of age, could tell me exactly 
how any one knows that the moon is really 
larger than a soup plate, or whether it is as 
far or farther away than Boston. 

Now don’t shrug your pretty shoulders, 
and laugh, and say I must be crazy to think 
you don’t know that. It is not so easy a 
matter to know many things just right; and 
I hope you will not say one boastfal word 
about your knowledge of the subject, until 
you have thought it over carefully, and seen 
how much you really know certainly. Wise 
men are very cautious indeed, and know what 
they say, and the reason for it. 

No one ever comes from the moon country, 
to give us descriptions of it, and one has a 
great deal of trouble in studying it, since he 
cannot go there. The 44 man in the moon ” 
is not at all social, either, in his ways, as you 
know, and I never heard of anyone getting 
any sort of information out of bis ugly 
mouth. We have to learn things the best 
way we can, all by ourselves, one thing at a 
time, and that often a very long time. 

I will tell you to-day about the size of the 
moon, and how men are able to find out ex¬ 
actly what its size is. 

The moon is a globe, whose diamete r is two 
thousand miles; about one fourth of that of 
the earth. 

44 Now, how,” do you ask, 44 can one know 
that r» 

There is a method something like this: 
Let us take, for example, a cent piece, which 
measures about an inch in diameter, and let 
it be placed between the eye and the moon, 
at any distance from the eye. It will be 
found, on the first trial, that the coin will 
appear larger than the moon; it will, in fact, 
completely conceal the moon from the eye, 
and produce what we may call a total eclipse 
of the moon. Let the coin be moved farther 
from the eye, and it will then appear smaller, 


and will seem to grow less in size as its dis¬ 
tance from the eye is increased. Let it be 
removed until it seems exactly to cover the 
moon, and neither more nor less. 

If the distance from the coin to the eye be 
measured, it will be found to be about ten 
feet, or one hundred and twenty Inches, or, 
what is the same, two hundred and forty 
half inches. But it is known (and the way 
in which that also is known I will explain to 
you at another time,) that the distance of the 
moon from the earth is about two hundred 
and forty thousand miles; so that it follows 
in this case that one thousand miles in the 
moon’s distance is exactly what half an inch 
is in the coin’s distance. 

Now you all understand, I suppose, how, 
in geography, you measure a country on a 
map, when you know the scale of the map; 
if, for instance, you have the map of Illinois 
before you, made on a scale of fifty miles to 
an inch, and find, by measuring, that there 
are about two inches of the map from Chi¬ 
cago westward to the limits of the state, 
you would at once be able to say that the 
real distance between those points must be 
about two times fifty or about one hundred 
miles. 

Now, in the case of measuring the distance 
across the moon’s disk with the coin, we 
have found the scale to be half an inch to 
one thonsand miles; since, then, the coin 
measures two half inches in diameter, the 
moon must measure two times one thousand 
miles, or two thousand miles in diameter. 


WEDDINGS. 

BY MRS. FANNIE H. HAZELTINE. 

Eddie has had a wedding at his house. 
He is a little boy Nellie and I play with. It 
was his big sister that was married to a nice 
man—all but his moustache—that wasn’t 
nice. 

Eddie says a wedding is the very best 
time he ever had. There were lots of peo¬ 
ple there, all dressed up; but his sister 
looked the prettiest of them all. There 
were some others standing right by her, 
’most as pretty. 

I guess they cut down all the gardens, that 
room was so fall of flowers. At any rate, 
they cut down ours, all the best of it, only 
Nellie’s and mine; we wanted ours to keep 
on growing. 

Eddie says his sister Minnie is a bride, 
now. The minister came and talked to them 
when they were standing up together. He 
had them take hold of hands, and then he 
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said they were husband and wife now. I 
don’t see as they look any different from 
what they did before. Eddie’s sister’s name 
was Minnie Wilson before the wedding, and 
now he says it is Mrs. Rodgers. I don’t 
believe it. Standing up there with that man 
wouldn’t change her name. I shan’t call 
her Mrs. Rodgers; I shall call her Miss Min- 
nie, and she is Miss Minnie, and she’ll be 
Miss Minnie. 

They had ever so many nice presents, all 
bright and shining, and they belong to Miss 
Minnie. They get them at weddings, Eddie 
says. I mean to have my mother married, 
so she can have such shiny teapols and 
everything. 

The tables were piled full of all kinds of 
goodies, cakes and ice creams and every¬ 
thing, ever so much nicer than Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. Eddie says he had some of all of them. 
Nellie and I wanted to be invited. Papa and 
mamma and auntie were invited, but we 
only had some of the good things afterward. 

We must have a wedding at our house; we 
always have whatever Eddie does. But we 
haven’t any big sister that wants to get 
married. Mamma says Nellie and I ain’t 
big enough yet, besides we want to see the 
fun, just as Eddie did. There’s grandpa and 
grandma, but they are so old they won’t 
like to dress up as grand as Miss Minnie did; 
besides grandma’s face is wrinkled, and 
grandpa hasn’t any moustache. 

Papa and mamma say their wedding was 
a good while ago, and they don’t want to 
be married again now. Then there is auntie, 
and Maggie, who helps in the kitchen, but 
they don’t feel like it. O dear! I wish they 
did. Besides, Eddie says one of them ought 
to be a man. 

The wedding at Eddie’s house was yester¬ 
day, and we haven’t had any yet. We must 
have one at our house this afternoon. Nellie 
and I are going to get up one right away. 
We have talked it over with Star, the bam 
kitty, and Miss Rosebud, the house kitty, 
and they are going to be married; so we 
shall have a wedding as well as Eddie. 

We must hurry and get ready. We are 
going to have real ’freshments, nice ones; 
mamma says we may. We have invited a 
good many kitties. My two grandmas and 
auntie and Eddie are coming to the wed¬ 
ding. Maggie is going to be the minister. 

It’s going to be as soon after dinner as 
Nellie can get the kitty folks dressed np. 
Mamma says we may have cake and cream, 
instead of ice cream; we shall have a good 
many other things, and some flowers. Pm 
going to ask Eddie to cut down his garden, 


because we want it for the wedding; I shall 
ask his mother to cut hers, too, because she 
asked my mother to cut ours. 

Each kitty is to have a plate of goodies, 
and they are going to eat at the table. 
Mamma says they won’t behave, if we pass 
things around, as they did at Eddie’s. They 
have got to sit like people. Mamma says 
they won’t do it; but I can manage, I guess. 

Nellie and I are in such an awful hurry to 
begin the wedding, that we don’t want any 
dinner; besides we aren’t hungry. There 
goes the bell, we’ll eat ever so last, so as to 
have it begin. 

We had so much to tell at dinner, that it 
took ever so long to eat. Papa and grandpa 
have so much to do, they can’t come to the 
wedding, they are real sorry; but can’t come 
any way. 

Nellie is getting things to dress np the 
kitties, and I must go for those invited. I’ll 
ask mftrnma to send the carriage for them. 

Nellie has real trouble with Mr. Star; he 
won't stay still to have his boots blacked, 
or collar put on, or any thing. Well, he 
looks well enough of himself, without being 
fixed np. Rosebud stays still to be dressed. 
She has flowers in her hair, and a vail on; 
but look I Nellie, she is putting her paw 
through. 

Eddie says people stand on two feet, and 
take hold of hands, when they are married. 
Nellie and I arc going to stand behind, and 
hold up Star and Rosebud, so they can be 
married fashionable, but the rest of the cats 
can stand as they want to. 

I do wish the minister would come. 
Halloa! Mr. Minister, it’s time to come to 
the wedding. Here she comes. Now begin, 
Maggie. Wait! wait! Mr. Minister; how 
the^* do act l Now they are good, so begin, 
Maggie. 

« Now, Star, take Roaebud by the hand. 

As you there together stand; 

And Rosebud, you may do the same. 

For I’m going to change your name. 

Star and Rosebud, man and wife. 

Hay you have a happy life. 

Now for ’freshments, and the ftm. Eddie 
says we must wait on the bride first. Here, 
Mrs. Star, that is your name uow, here is 
something good to eat. Here, here, Mrs. 
Star, you must sit down good to the table, 
and every one of you cats must, too. Nellie, 
do help me make them mind. Mamma says 
they will have to eat standing on the table. 
They look, O, so ftinny! eating on the table. 
Now, Mr. Star, you aren’t polite—eaten 
yours all up, and now eating Mrs. Star’s. 
Papa and mamma don’t do so; here, atop 
spitting at her. 
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Here, Mrs. Star, is a wedding present, a 
bright, shiny, new, epandy, nice tin basin. 
You needn’t let Mr. Star eat with you, he 
acts so. 

Eddie says the wedding is done, now, but 
he says it wasn’t like his. Nellie and I 
have had better times before. I guess com¬ 
pany liked it, they laughed so much. I 
know kitties did, for they have eaten all the 
’freshments. The rest of us haven’t had any¬ 
thing good, they were so greedy. I’ll open 
the door, and let the ten cats out; seat, 
scat! there, now, run home. I don’t like 
weddings much. I don’t believe I’ll ever 
want to get married. 


“ CHUB.’ 1 

BT A. B. WILLIAMS. 

He is four years old, and lives in an alley ; 
but he don’t care for that. He’s the happiest 
boy in America. He didn’t have any clothes 
to speak of; only some little panties, too 
short, and fringed round with rags; there 
was a hole in his knee, too, and in the other 
knee, and behind ; and he had one suspender, 
and a shirt, or it used to be, before it was 
patched all over, and now the patches w’ere 
all wearing off, and you could see his little, 
black elbows. But ’twas just as convenient 
for him; he could turn somersaults all the 
better for having no shoes or hat; he’d lose 
them in a puddle, anyhow. I told Nan so, 
but she would dress him up. 

44 Look here, Pete,” said she, after he had 
turned twenty somersaults, and stood on 
his head three minutes, “ don’t you want 
some new clothes ?” 

44 Dunno.” 

44 Wouldn’t you like some new trowsers 
and a nice, warm jacket, Pete?” very coax- 
ingly. 

4< I ain’t Pete.” 

4 4 What are you, then ?” 

44 Chub.” 

44 Well, then, Chub, will you have some 
clothes?” 

44 Are dey got buttons and stripes on ?” 

44 1 guess so; will you have them ?” 

Chub grinned; he rather liked the idea. 
So Nan took him into the house and gave 
him such a ducking—O, it makes me gasp to 
think of itr—and blossomed him out in red 
stripes and brass buttons on a jacket without 
a patch, even. To think of that! There were 
pockets, he soon discovered, and buried his 
hands ; and then he strutted, like a young 
rooster who had just learned how to crow. 
Pretty soon he slopped over; lie couldn’t 


help it. The only way he had of showing 
his satisfaction at the manner in which the 
world wus treating him, was to point his 
heels to the zenith. I couldn’t blame him ; 
but Nan did 

44 Chub,” said she, “you’ll spoil your 
clothes doing that. Run home to your 
mother.” 

So he hung his head and ran. «Pretty soon 
he came back. 

“ I want my ole clo’es,” he whispered. 

44 But they are all rags and dirt,” said 
Nan. 44 You don’t want to wear them any 
more, do you?” 

“ They’ll do to flop in, please.” 

44 That is it, Nan,” said I. “You might 
as well try to make a ground mole happy in 
a bird cage, as to make that little lump of 
black clay at home in a 4 dress up ’ suit every 
day ; so give him his native rags.” 

Chub took them and went. Nan thought 
her charity poorly appreciated, but I told 
her to wait and see. The next Sunday, Chub 
marched by the house hand in hand with a 
white boy. 

44 As true as you live,” said Nan, 44 Chub 
is going to the Sabbath school.” 

44 Of course,” I replied. “A boy who is 
able to dress well has a right to go to the 
Sabbath school, if he is black and little.” 

44 Chub,” said I, as he was playing on'the 
walk, that night, 44 what makes you so 
black ?” 

44 Was bourned so, massa.” 

44 What, burned so ?” 

44 Yes, massa; I w as bourned so.” 

44 O yes, you mean you were born so ; and 
you accept your destiny graciously, I trust.” 

He looked as if he had not meditated on 
that subject very deeply, so I did not 
press him for an answer. 

A few days after, Chub came into the 
house, almost before we were up, in the 
morning. 

44 Please, missus,” said he, whispering mys¬ 
teriously to Nan, “ it’s come.” 

“ What’s come ?” said Nan. 

44 A baby, only so long,” measuring with 
his hands, 44 and it came all the way without 
any clothes. Have you dot any more ?” 

Of course Nan had. She was never known 
to refuse to feed or clothe anybody; and, 
after hunting in drawers for baby things, she 
hurried over to see the new comer. 

44 It’s most too ’ittle for nothin’,” explain¬ 
ed Chub, “and it don’t do nothin’ but 
squirm ; but it can squeal some, ’cause it 
wants clo’es, yer see.” 

And then Chub went home, heels over 
head, his usual way, to see what was going 
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to happen next. Though the baby wasn’t over it, and the wagon had only grazed one % 
big enough for the dress, it surely looked of its little, bare toes. Chub hugged and 
better in it than being wrapped up in an old kissed the little rubber baby, and said he 
eliawl. Chub never saw a baby near enough 44 w ouldn’t nebber do flshin’ and leab it any 
to touch it before, especially such a little, more.” Then he took it over to see Nan, 
black, miteof a baby. There had been pink and told her how the baby 44 didn’t dit killed.” 


and white babies taking an airing in their 
carriages on the sidewalk, and he used to 
wish he might take hold and draw them. 
But this one was so odd he w asn’t quite sure 
he liked it. 

“It’s made of ingin rubber, I dess,” 
thought he ; and.he pinched one of its little 
black toes, to see if it would stretch. No; 
but it puckered its face up into a little black 
knot and squealed. Then Chub’s mother 
slapped him; so he ran to catch up with Nan, 
who was going home. 

“ Who fetched it ?” thinking of the baby, 
as he tugged at her dress. 

44 God sent it, Chub.” 

“Dod?” 

44 Yes, God, up in the sky ; ain’t you glad?” 
44 Did He frow it down ?” 

44 No ; He sent an angel to bring it, so you 
can have some one to play with.” 

44 It’s too ’lttle.” 

44 But it will grow to be as big as you, 
sometime.” 

So Chub concluded to endure the baby, 
though he became very tired waiting for it 
to grow, and every day wanted to measure 
it, to‘see if it 44 hadn’t dot bidder.” He grew 
to like it very much, finally, and brought all 
the sour apples, and hot cookies, and candy 
balls, that the servant maids gave him, to 
feed it with. 

By and by it could roll on the floor, and 
then it rolled out doors; and Chub made it 
mud pies, and brought it worms, and bugs 
with the wings pulled off, to “see ’em 
wiggle.” 

One day Chub’s mother went out washing, 
leaving him to mind the baby ; so he sat it 
under the fence with a sunflower to play 
with, while he went with a tin box to dig 
for w’orras, for he had found a long stick and 
u string, and meant to go down to the lake 
fishing. He was thinking whether he'd bet¬ 
ter take baby with him, or tie it to the bed 
post, when he heard a great noise, and saw 
a runaway horse come dashing madly down 
the alley, and there was baby, who had 
crawled out into the road, right in the way. 
On came the horse, with a heavy w r agon 
crashing and bounding behind him. 0, the 
poor baby ! nothing could save it now 
44 1 s’pose it’ll have to be smashed,” thought 
Chub, running fast; but he found it wasn’t, 
for, strange to say, the horse had leaped 


And Nan said, 

44 You ought to thank God, Chub, just as 
you learned how to do in 8unday School, 
and ask Him to forgive you, for it was very 
naughty in you to leave the baby.” 

So Chub pruyed, and this was his prayer; 

44 Dear Dod, Chub w as naughty to do flshin’ 
and leab de baby, but Chub’s berry sowwy, 
and he tanks Dod tause he didn’t kill baby 
wid de horse. Amen and den he’ll be a dood 
boy.” 


TO THE DAISY 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 

Grow, little daisy, grow. 
There's no more frost or snow. 
No more the fierce winds blow. 
Grow, daisy, grow. 

There's none to say thee nay. 
Warm is the sun of May, 

And all the field is gay. 

Grow, daisy, grow. 

The air is full of song, 

Gentle the days and long. 

And naught can do thee wrong. 
Grow, daisy, grow. 

The night dews tender are. 

The yellow evening star 
Shines in the heaven afar. 
Grow, daisy, grow. 

The brook is calling, too. 

And, all the forest through. 

Are violets, white and blue. 
Grow, daisy, grow. 

So long, so long we wait, 

Wc marvel at thy fate. 

Why is thy bloom so late? 
Grow, daisy, grow. 


ART AMUSEMENTS. 

BY MARTHA POWELL DAVIS. 

Number Six.—Orange Blossoms. 

The children had been much delighted with 
the results ©f their w ork when molding fruit, 
but the enthusiasm manifested now, while 
making flowers, was much greater. Several 
new members joined the class, attracted by 
what they had seen, and many beautiful 
flowers were brought in for patterns—so 
many that it was hard for the pupils to 
determine which to select for imitation. 
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Aunt Phebe, perceiving their indecision, 
said, “ You had better choose the simpler 
flowers first, as some of you are not very 
perfect in this art yet. Here are orange 
blossoms; no flowers could be more easily 
made, and they are most beautiful in wax.” 

“ Thirty stamensl” said a wee, bright¬ 
eyed girl, who was first to find the number. 

“ That’s right,” returned auntie ; “ and 
they are white, you see, like the petals. Use 
your thickest sheet of white wax. Cut a 
strip half an inch wide and an inch and one- 
fourth long, and fringe the edge for stamens. 
Cut five petals, as at O, fig. 14, and two or 
three green leaves, as at L, fig. 14, for each 
Moom. Tip the stamens with bright yellow' 
chrome. Mold each petal into a boat shape 



on the palm of your hand, and arrange them 
on a wire stem around the stamens, the same 
as the first tier of rose petals, only let the 
stamens extend up farther, so as to appear 
longer than rose stamens, and more promi¬ 
nent.” 

The leaves are very essential, as the bloom 
has an unfinished appearance without them, 
and in nature, the rich, ornamental green is 
very abundant. The leaves alternate on the 
stem, the first one close to the flower, the 
next one opposite, a little farther down, 
and so on. 

When cutting the petals for white flowers, 
a sheet of white paper should be spread on 
the table, instead of newspaper, as printer’s 
ink sometimes soils the wax sheets. 

The Euphorbia .—Another pretty flower in 
wax is the euphorbia. A few specimens of 
this plant had been brought in, and auntie 
•elected one variety as very nice to mix with 


other flowers in forming wreaths, and such 
like designs. A pattern of the petals is at 
E, fig. 15. Two petals form the corolla of 
each floret, and three or four florets often 
complete the blossom. They are connected 
by short, Blender stems to a main stalk, 
forming an umbel. 

The beautiful salmon color, so common 



with the species cultivated in our green¬ 
houses, is made by mixing scarlet and yel¬ 
low. The petals are curled in the palm of 
the hand, but in placing them on the stem, 
the curl should turn outward—just the 
reverse of the orange petal. 

Verbena *.—The petals (V, fig. 15) should be 
made of white, transparent wax. The tint¬ 
ing is done delicately, with a camel’s hair 
brush. It is in the characteristic coloring 
of these flowers that much of their beauty 
depends. Bend each petal back carefully, 
and place them on the wire just so the tip of 
the stem will show for a pointal. Five petals 



Fig. 16. 


compose a single floret, and nine to twelve 
florets on a stem are enough for a wax flower. 

The Violet has five petals, shaped at «, a, 
and 6, fig. 16. Paint the two upper ones, u, 
purple, a rich, velvety color. Make the side 
petals, a, deep blue at the edges, shading off 
light toward the middle, and, at the center, 
a bright yellow. Make the lower one lilac 
at the edge, shading it in toward the center 
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with purple, then make a bright, folden admiration of our friends; and little Mary 


spot with orange chrome where it joins the 
stem. Mold the petals by pressing them in 
the center and curling the edges outward. 
Pinch a bit of golden wax to the end of the 
bent wire (*, tig. 17), and press the lower 
petal to the under part of the bend. Next, 
put on the s petals, one on each side, and 



Fio. 17. 


then place the upper ones at the top. Fihish 
with the green calyx, c, at the base, under 
the corolla. 

This programe for modeling will be changed 
very much in imitating the Neapolitan and 
other varieties of modern violets, but in 
imitating the old kind,<oo one w ill fail to 
recognize 

The sweet tenant of the shade. 

In purple rich and gold arrayed/’ 

Mary Belle followed the above directions 
minutely, and when three or four were fin* 



Fio. 18. 


ished, “What are they?** she asked of her 
friends. 

“ Pansies, 11 responded one. 

“ Johnny jump ups, 11 said another. “ How 
pretty they are! The most natural of any¬ 
thing I 11 

There is more than ordinary pleasure in 
producing something that calls out the 


had the pleasure of knowing that her flowers 
were not “ born to blush unseen, and waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.” 

The Fuchsia corolla has four petals, (see /, 
fig. 18), and the calyx has four sepals, shaped 
at s, fig. 18. The calyx of this flower varies 
from the general rule, and instead of being 
green, it is sometimes white, sometimes 
bright scarlet or crimson. I presume you 
think, to look at the flower, that the calyx 
is part of the corolla. The variety wc are 
to imitate this afternoon has a beautiful pur¬ 
ple corolla, with stamens and pistil the same, 
and the sepals are white. (See fig. 19.) 



Fig. 19. 


Use tine wire for the stem ; color it pink 
for an inch or more for a pointal, while the 
6tem part is green. Now cut eight pieces of 
still finer wire for stamens, and color them 
pink, also, and while wet, dip the tips in 
yellow or pink powder, for anthers. Tie 
the stamens to the wire with cotton thread; 
let the pink end, which is to be the pointal, 
extend one-fourth of an inch farther out 
than the stamens—that is, the pointal should 
be that much longer than the stamens. The 
minute ball on the pistil is made by dipping 
its tip in melted wax of the right coior. 

Wax the thread where the stamens have 
been fastened to the stem, in order that the 
corolla may stick more easily. Now fasten 
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the base of the corolla petals around the 
stem at this point, and then place the sepals 
on to break joints with the petals. They are 
to hang loosely over the corolla from the 
mark m to the point, while the base, from 
the mark downward, should coil lengthwise 
around the stem; and the four may be 
pressed into a natural tubular form with the 
fingers. 

The leaves should be of different sizes, the 
larger ones of darker green than the smaller, 
while the buds are the same color as the 
sepals of the flower. The buds are easily 
shaped with .the fingers, yet, where great 
accuracy is required, it is well to cast them 
in plaster molds, the same as fruits. 

Fine wire is used for buds and blossoms, 
that the stems may seem w'eak and pendu¬ 
lous. Fuchsias are always drooping and 
graceful, and if "well made, with buds and 
leaves properly arranged, they are hard to 
surpass in beauty. One kind, particularly 
pretty in w-ax, has* coral red sepals, corolla 
pure white, double. The double corolla 
has eight petals. 

When you are painting, if your work looks 
daubed and stiff, or too dark in some places 
and too light in others, you can scumble it 
down, as painters call it: that is, you can 
blend the light and dark with intermediate 
shades. A small flannel rag, moist with tur¬ 
pentine, is useful for this purpose. 

Avoid working with your paints too wet. 
When they are rather dry, you will find less 
difficulty in concealing the markings of the 
brush.__ 

FI8HE8 AT WORK. 

BT RHODA LITTLE. 

In a late number of The Little Corpo¬ 
ral, is an Interesting description of “ fishes 
at play.” The sight was wonderful and rare, 
and few of those who read the amount, 
will ever see the like; but many of us may 
watch fishes at work, without going to sea. 
For fishes do work, and I have often seen 
them. 

On some parts of the Island of Aquidneck, 
where I live, the shores are marshy, with 
fresh streamlets, here and there, meandering 
down to the salt water. 

There is one marsh in particular, at the 
edge of the bay, with still pools sunk in the 
peaty soil. These are filled partly by rain, 
from the clouds, and partly by the sea, that 
sometimes overflows them at spring tides. 
Coarse grass droops around their margins, 
forming dark, sheltered recesses among its 
roots; while sea lettuce, and other marine 


plants, float in broad, green patches on the 
surface of the brackish water. Every spring, 
scores of little fishes find their way into these 
pretty lakelets, and lay their eggs, or, os we 
commonly say, spawn, in their quiet water. 

Many an hour, from March to June, do I 
spend in watching their attractive ways, as, 
all unconscious of observers, they carry on 
their busy housekeeping. 

My favorite, among them, is the two- 
spined stickleback. It is only two or three 
inches long, sharp nosed, straight backed, 
flat sided, rough tailed, and bony ; with 
spines about it; the two upon its back as 
big and sharp as the prickles upon a goose¬ 
berry bush. Yet it is beautiftil. Both male 
and female are green and brown above, and 
silvery below, with great, round eyes; but 
the male is much the handsomer of the two. 
His colors are deeper, and there are times 
when his cheeks and sides become oi a bril¬ 
liant red. 

When the sun has shone through many 
long days, and the water is warm and clear, 
the sticklebacks know it Is time to get ready 
a lodging for their eggs. The male finds his 
mate, and, side by side, the pair swim up 
and down, seeking a convenient place. 
Sometimes a whole day is spent, in search¬ 
ing aboqt, and holding consultations. 

At last, a spot is chosen, somewhere upon 
the bottom, and the male sets to work. He 
begins by clearing off whatever sticks, or 
other rubbish, may be in the way, carrying 
each bit to a distance. Then he takes away 
the sand, a mouthful at a time, until he has 
formed a hollow, of the size and shape of a 
watch crystal. 

Sometimes a fragment of shell, or stone, 
sticks up, and the little fellow has to tug 
long and hard, to remove it. 

When the nest is deep enough, he lines It 
with fronds of hollow-weed, sea lettuce, or 
some other smooth plant. These he cuts 
with his teeth, and lays the strips, one by 
one, strewing a little sand upon each, to keep 
it from being brushed aside. When the hot- 
tom of the neat is covered with a layer of 
strips, all lying one way, he spreads an¬ 
other layer across it, with all the pieces 
lying the other way, making a soft, even 
mattress. Often, he sink6 down upon this 
bed, and presses it with his breast, fluttering 
his wing-like fins, much like a hen canary 
bird, w'hen lining her nest. 

All the while he is at work, his mate sails 
up and down, encouraging him by her pres- 
ence, but taking no part in his toll. Evory 
now and then, he swims swiftly toward her, 
and insists on her coming to see the nest. 
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She does so willingly, bending down, and 
looking at it with silent approval. 

Sometimes, she wanders in search of food, 
and gets oat of sight. He does not always 
miss her at once, bat wheu he does, you 
should be there to see. He drops his pre¬ 
cious piece of silky frond, no matter how 
carefully he has shaped it; he quits the 
nest, and, like one bereft of common sense, 
rushes wildly about, as if all his aims in life 
were lost. When he finds the unwitting 
truant, he seems to chide her, and with 
impetuous haste, drives her back to the 
scene of his labors. 

Calm and serene herself, she cannot share 
his frenzy ; but she gently gives up her own 
will to his, although she sees no reason for 
his perturbation. Then he forgets his fears, 
forgives the cause, and resumes his task. 

Now and then he stops work for a few 
minutes and has a little frolic with his mate. 
They affect to bite each other, and lay their 
heads across each other’s necks, like friendly 
horses in a field. They swim, side by side, 
in narrow circles; they chase each other, 
rising one above the other in pursuit, like 
swallows sporting in the air. 

Two days, or more, pass thus, and at last 
the nest is ready, and the eggs are in it. 

Then the carefhl stickleback makes haste 
to cover them. Working more mightily 
than ever, he brings frond after frond of 
some delicate water plant, and spreads over 
them. Crossing these as before, he takes 
no rest while a chink remains, through 
which can be seen a single egg. 

He goes further, and piles on more leaves, 
with so ingenious a show of carelessness, 
that no boy or girl would ever suspect that 
beneath this little patch of shredded weeds, 
there was hidden a fish’s cradle. 

The stickleback’s tasks are not yet ended. 
He has other work to do. Some rude in¬ 
truder may meddle with his charge. He 
must not leave it. 

Accordingly, he sets himself to watch. 
All day he sails up and down, and round 
about, feeding scantily upon sucli morsels 
of food os drift within his beat; never 
losing sight of the nest. 

All night he hovers above it, even sleeping 
with so much wakefulness as to be roused 
to vehement action by the slightest stir in 
the water. If a strolling crab chances to 
sidle by, he rushes headlong upon it, and 
bites madly at its defenceless eyes. If an 
eel wriggles near, he erects his horrid spines, 
and dashes furiously against it, threatening 
to rip it up with these double daggers. He 
darts with the speed of lightning. The 


irides of his eyes, his cheeks, his sides, glow 
with vivid scarlet. 

No foe dares resist him, but every one 
makes haste to quit the field. 

For three weeks, this faithful sentinel 
keeps guard. Toward the close, his vigi¬ 
lance increases. He often draws very near 
the nest, and peers closely. Sometimes be 
touches it with his nose; puts down his 
head, as if listening. 

Suddenly, he acts as if he had gone mad. 
He seizes the loose, outer covering, that 
served as a screen, and scatters the pieces 
right and left. He tears open the inner cov¬ 
erlid, that he had so carefully felted. He 
hangs breathless above the nest. What does 
he expect ? 

Presently, there issues from the rents, a 
train of fifty to a hundred tiny creatures, no 
bigger than midges, with filmy, transparent 
bodies, and wide, staring eyes. 

The eggs have hatched, and these are the 
baby sticklebacks. They swim away, and 
the father’s work is done. 

There is something beautiful in all this toil, 
and watching, and anxiety, and bravery, and 
patience, of the little two-spined stickleback. 

It is not for himself; it is wholly for 
others; for little ones that are to appear 
before him for a moment, and pass out of 
his sight, to be known no more. 

When we see the self-devotion, that the 
Maker of us all has taught this humble fish, 
shall we waste our higher lives in self¬ 
pleasing? Let us rather learn from these 
lowly dwellers of the pool, that His works 
and His word teach the same lesson: Live 
for others, and not for yourselves. 


RHYMES MADE AT GRANDMAS. 

BT HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 

Yoji see, grandmamma’s birthday is the 
same as George Washington’s; that is, it 
comes on the twenty-second of February; 
and she says it would be a pity not to 
observe such a double anniversary; so she 
generally makes a party, and invites Uncle 
Mark’s family and our family. These are 
all the children and grandchildren she has. 
except Uncle 8tephen and his little girl, 
Lucy ; they live with grandma on her fkrm. 
In the summer, Cousin Lucy has calves, and 
lambs, and chickens, all her own, and she 
has all the strawberries she can eat, and 
carries cherry pie to school every day for 
her luncheon. 

All the rest of us live in town, and we 
haven’t any horse. So this year Uncle 
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Stephen came for us with Logic and Rhet¬ 
oric, and the big green wagon. One of these 
horses always goes along steady, so that we 
children can drive it, but the other prances 
about a little too much to please grandma. 
The sober one's name is Logic, and the 
skippy one is Rhetoric. Queer names for 
horses, aren't they ? 

We had an elegant supper at • grand¬ 
mamma's: peach marmalade, and frosted 
cake, and roast turkey with dressing enough 
to go around twice. Papa made a very 
polite bow to grandma and gave her hU 
arm, then Uncle Mark took mamma, and 
Uncle Stephen took Aunt Carrie, that is 
Uncle Mark's wife—and when they were 
seated, we children went out Just as it hap¬ 
pened, and there was the greatest fun. 
Grandma looked very handsome in the new 
dress and cap that were her birthday pre¬ 
sents. 

But it was after supper that the poetry 
came. We had popped corn and made 
butterscotch till we wanted to rest. Butter¬ 
scotch is great fun when it doesn’t get 
scorched. Some of ours got scorched. The 
boys thought playing blindman's buff would 
rest us, but Uncle Mark said it would be too 
noisy for grandma, and we had better make 
poetry. So it was agreed that we should 
each write a verse—anything w*e pleased— 
and when we had finished, Uncle Mark was 
to read them aloud. 

There were five of us: Uncle Mark’s two 
children, Harry and little Fai, Cousin Lucy, 
my brother Wally, and I. But just before we 
commenced, Miss Angelica Potter came in, 
and as she is a poet already, and writes for 
two newspapers, w'e gave her a pencil, and 
invited her to write a verse—she called it a 
stanza. Of course we hated to show our 
rhymes along with hers, but then, you know 
it was all in fun. 

We might get the older folks to help us a 
little, Uncle said; but it must be whispered 
very low, and no one must get more than a lit¬ 
tle smoothing over of the hard places. I tried 
and tried; but I couldn't think of a single 
word, till I opened the photograph album 
*on the table, and found a certain picture. 
Then I thought of something; but mamma 
had to help me find words that would rhyme. 

By and by, when wc were all ready, Uncle 
Mark looked through his glasses at me and 
said: “Well, Miss Fanny Jane, you are the 
youngest of the poets; we will begin with 
you.” O, my heart did thump so ; to think 
of my piece being read first! You see he 
hadn't thought that little Fai would have 
anything to read, though she had been 


scribbling away like the rest, pretending to 
make letters. But now she spoke up and 
said, “ No, pa. I’m the youngest, and I’ve 
dot a piece.” 

“You!” says Uncle Mark. “Well done 
for a six-year-old. Hand it over, pet.” 

But of course, when he had got it, he 
couldn’t make any sense of her funny, little, 
printed letters; so he called her to come 
and |ead it. 

“Yes, I will,” says she. “It’s only my 
little nepataph that I made last summer, 
when Annie Hoxie died—the washerwoman’s 
pretty, little girl, that oosed to come and 
play with me in the back alley. You know 
one day she played, and the next day she 
was all dead with the croup. 

“ Beneath this storied marble lies 
, Ann Hoxie, aged seven, 

Yesterday she made mud pies. 

But now sne's gone to heaven.” 

Uncle Mark made signs to us not to 
laugh, but we smiled very hard. Fai didn’t 
smile a bit; she gave a great sigh, and then 
smoothed down her apron with her little, 
fat hands, and sighed again. She wanted to 
hear something said about her verse. Uncle 
Mark inquired about the first line. 

“Was it all your own composition, my 
dear ?” 

And she said, “ No; Annfe’s older sister 
found the first line for me in a book.” 

Her mamma told her that she had done 
very well, though writing epitaphs was 
hardly suited to little girls, and she might 
try her hand at something else next time. 

Uncle read my verse next. Here it is. I 
had dreadful hard work with the first line, 
and if the Little Corporal can fix it any 
better, I’ll be truly obliged to him. 

“ I wish I could be, Just for to-night. 

One of Mr. Longfellow's little girls; 

Not the one with ner arms out of sight. 

But the other one, with the lovely, long curls; 

Then I’d sit upon his knee. 

And he'd write my poetry for me.” 

The next was Cousin Lucy’s. I forgot to 
say that Lucy’s mother died a good many 
years ago, so grandma and all of us love her 
dearly. But then she is so pleasant and soft 
In her ways, that no one could help loving 
her. Isn’t this beautiful ? 

“ All the red is dying 

Out of the western sky. 

And little, white clouds, like sheep, are lying. 
Up in the pastures high." 

Now comes Wally, my brother, two years 
older than I am. O, how they did laugh! 
Grandma laughed till her glasses slipped 
clear to the end of her nose. She said It 
was “so like Wally.” 
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“ There was a lady, she had three daughters. 

But she didn'tbring them up as she ought to; 
One fainted away 
Last examination day. 

And they used a lot of camphor before she 
was brought to." 1 

I don’t think it was quite fair to laugh at 
Wally so, because all the rest of us had 
made poetry before, but he never had tried 
at all. But he is so funny. The more we 
laughed, the better he liked it. ( 

Harry’s turn came next. He is almost 
fifteen. Grandma thinks he is a very gen¬ 
tlemanly boy, but she doesn’t hear him when 
he plagues us girls sometimes. He is always 
telling me he will find a wild gazelle with 
silver feet, an^bring it to me, for a playmate 
sweet; but he never has, and I don’t believe 
he ever will. But he does part his hair 
beautifully, and he is very grammatical. He 
had been hunting in some magazines for a 
subject, and this is what he wrote : 

“ I wish I was the captain 

Of a hundred thousand men ; 

We'd organize a club, sir. 

And cross the ocean, then. 

And we'd challange such a boat race 
As was never known before. 

And we'd beat those Oxford fellows. 

Till they couldn't see an oar.” 

They all cried “ Bravo !” and “ Hurrah!” 
at this, and Miss Angelica said Harry had 
made himself quite the lion of the evening. 
We had to tease her a long time before she 
would let Uncle Mark have her poetry. She 
said it had no beginning or end, and was but 
a waif floating on the twilight of her imagi¬ 
nation, or something like that. But at last 
she gave it to him, and here it is. Wouldn’t 
it be lovely set to music ? 

“ The sound other singing is sweeter to me, 

With the jessamine buds drooping over. 
Than the tinkling of rain on a midsummer sea, 

Or the dripping of dews in the clover. 

And her white, gemmy hands, as they wander 
at will. 

O'er my locks, growing damp with the even, 
Lie cool on my brow, as the dews that distil 

From the floating alembics of heaven.” 

It was such a pity that Uncle Mark should 
have made a sad blunder in reading this. 
But he said Miss Angelica’s writing was so 
feint and delicate, he could hardly make it 
out. You see where she had written “ gemmy 
hands,” he read “ gummy hands,” which 
spoiled all the sense. But he made a nice 
apology—she called it the “amen honor¬ 
able”—and then he read it over again right. 
We children all admired it, and Cousin Harry 
told her that “floating alembics” was mag¬ 
nificent. When grandma said she didn’t 
know as she quite caught the meaning, I 
thought mamma and Aunt Carrie smiled a 
little, but Harry said good poetry was always 
obscure. Then Uncle Mark read a beautiful 


“ Ode for grandmamma’s birthday,” that he 
made himself, but it is too long to be put in 
this story. The meaning wasn’t abit obscure. 

After Miss Angelica went away, we kad 
prayers, and then papa and my uncles talked 
to grandma, and wished her many more 
birthdays, and she cried a little, because she 
was so happy; and then we all kissed her 
goodnight and went to bed. And next 
morning we had a grand breakfast—fried 
chicken and buckwheat cakes; and after 
breakfast, ITnclc Stephen harnessed up Logic 
and Rhetoric, and took us all home. So no 
more this time from Fanny Jane. 


BIRD BABEL. 


BY ELLEN PORTER CHAMPION. 


Have you heard what the robins are saying and 
singing, 

In the yellow-fringed chestnut tree, down by 
the "mill? 

Their cjuaint notes untaught have a rythmical 

Thev are rollicking fellows, so carelessly clinging 

To their garlanded perches, and flirting ana 
flinging. 

'Mid the gold-tasscled chestnut boughs under 
tbc hill. 

While waiting this morn, by my low casement 
leaning. 

Their petulant jargon grew loud and more 
shrill. 

The whimsical solos took methods and meaning: 

Eavesdropping I sat, such queer, bird secrets 
gleaning. 

All unwittingly told, through the dim, leafy 

screening 

Of the shady, old, chestnnt tree, down by the 
mill. 


Up piped one soprano, bo bold and so knowing. 

She managed the treble with canning and 
skill. 

“I'll tell yon,” she said, “where the berries are 
blowing. 

Where peach buds are sweetest, and cherries are 
growing. 

The seeds rich and plenty the good farmer's 
sowing; 

We robins are outlaws, and feast where we 
will.” 


Then came a full chorus, from reeds by the 
river. 

Now piquant, now pensive, with tenderest trill; 
Is it chant of Beethoven? or Strauss with a 
quiver? 

Such an opera burlesque ftom mortal lips, never! 
’Tis bobolink, singing in satire forever, 
Illogical, magical, charming us still. 


Gav bobolink, careless of orchard buds springing. 

deeding never a berry that brightens the hill. 
Ere the June roses wither, away he’ll be winging. 
Where the jessamine clusters like gold bells are 
swinging, v 

Where the rice fields are greenest his song will 

Though^robirf makes music all day by the mill. 


Sing, robin, sing on, when each new morning 
blushes. 

Come sing in mv garden, and rob if you will; 
Bring garrulonsbfackbirde and Jubilant thrushes. 
The timid, brown wren, from the spicy fern 
bashes. , , 

The sparrow that hides her sly nest In the rushes. 
Make a babel of voices, ana sing as as you will. 
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OUR NEW MONTHLY. 

Have you seen the new monthly ? Not the 
Atlantic, nor the Pacific , but Nature’s grand 
issue, the Worlds Pictorial. It lies open 
before me as I write, a ponderous volume, 
bound in green and azure, and clasped with 
goldenaunbeams. Thousands and thousands 
of fingers have turned the delicate pages; 
thousands and thousands of eyes have wan¬ 
dered delightedly over the glowing pictures ; 
but to-day qpt a leaf is torn nor a color 
faded. For ages, none know' how many, it 
has been issued fresh every month, moist and 
breathing of perfume, with such rare variety 
of contents, that, from the little child to the 
w hite-haired sage, no sound heart ever wea¬ 
ried of it. Not like other volumes, that 
drop from the press right into the hands of 
the rich in their palaces of brick and stone, 
and only w'ander occasionally away from 
towns and cities, growing old and stale by 
the way. Nature’s great monthly comes 
first to ail the dwellers in broad, green, coun¬ 
try places. In fact, they never see it in town, 
or at best only short extracts, and pictures 
clipped out here and there, tantalizing hints 
of its peerless beauty. 

Look at this picture—an orchard on a slope, 
the trees stooping to the weight of the great 
billows of bloom the spring has drifted over 
them. How the gray trunks shbw beneath, 
like rocks amid the sea of wavy grass that 
sways about their feet. Was ever a fairer 
foreground than that brook that creeps along 
through its fringe of alders, or a more exqui¬ 
site background than the deep blue of the 
sky, shading softly upward into paleness? 
See the oriole among the branches. What 
shall we call him ? a golden blossom ? a little 
winged bundle of music and sunshine? A 
single glimpse of the little flashing wanderer 
carries my heart straight back to childhood, 
to the days when I sat with folded hands 
under the cherry tree, with the white petals 
fluttering down upon me, and only heard the 
brook below the garden wall chime, chime, 
as it tinkled over the pebbles, and above my 
head the drowsy hum of the bees, and the 
short, mellow note of the oriole, flasbiug in 


and out with that low, rich trill that sounded 
like a quiet laugh of delight. 

Why should I try to review it, this richest, 
most exquisite of publications? Its great, 
unbroken, unutterable beauty rises before 
me and grows upon me as I write. With 
a feeling akin to reverence, I turn the 
pages day by day; the pictures brighten 
toward the close, and I think how in a few 
days the glorious June will interpretail these 
sweet May prophecies in grand fulfillment. 


FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR. 

There is no home so elegant in its adorn- 
lngs that a charm may not be added by fresh 
flowers, arranged with taste and skill; none 
so plain and humble that the lack of rich 
furnishings may not be forgotten,, if the 
matchless beauty with which Nature paints 
and embroiders the fields and woods be 
transferred to its lowly rooms, for the eye 
to rest upon with never-wearying delight. 
Yet a faded and withered bouquet is an 
unsightly object, even in a vase of the rarest 
crystal; and daily care is needed to keep 
these frail beauties In presentable condition. 

I have often wondered at finding not a 
solitary flow’er in homes where the garden 
was glowing with beauty, and the reason 
usually given has been, “It is so much 
trouble to keep cut flow ers in order, and the 
water is alw'ays liable to be spilled upon 
something valuable.” This Is very true, so 
let me tell my lady Flora how to avoid this 
danger without banishing the flowers. 

Take almost any kind of a dish—a glass 
preserve dish, a soup plate, a saucer, a com¬ 
mon pie plate—fill it with clean sand or with 
soil from your garden, press it dowm firmly 
with your hands, and wet it Just enough to 
make it pack nicely. Take a slender twig 
of the proper length, and plant each end 
firmly in your sand, making a handle; then 
take long twigs of myrtle, or any pretty 
vine, plant them beside your handle, and 
twine them around it until the stick is con¬ 
cealed. Now for your flowers, which should 
have stems of various lengths, and plenty 
of green leaves. Beginning at the outer 
edge, plant a border of leaves to droop over 
and conceal the dish, and proceed toward 
the center, using longer stems as you go on, 
and interspersing your colors skillfully, aid 
you will find you have the semblance of an 
exquisite basket of flowers, which will last 
for days, some varieties for weeks, and may 
be set anywhere without danger of overturn. 
The sand requires an occasional moistening, 
and when a flower or a leaf withers, it can 
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be palled oat and replaced by a fresh one, 
without disturbing the arrangement of the 
rest. Try it, little folks and big folks, and 
you will be astonished at the beauty so 
easily produced. A great many short-stem¬ 
med flowers may be used in this way. Bal¬ 
sams, which are almost useless for bouquets, 
are among the most effective varieties for 
this style of arrangement, and will last 
almost indefinitely. 


RAINY-DAY SPORTS. 

We have letters from several subscribers, 
suggesting in-door plays, and among others, 
a lady tells us how her little boy constructed 
a panorama, which was a source of great 
amusement to the family. 

“ He cut from papers a great variety of 
pictures, which he colored with water colors, 
working at them on rainy days, as he felt 
inclined, and taking care to learn as much 
as possible about each one. Afterward, 
these were carefully pasted upon a strip of 
old muslin, about a foot in width, and long 
enough to reach twice across the room. He 
then knocked the bottom from a box a little 
wider than the cloth to which his pictures 
were pasted, sawed two pieces of an old rake 
handle just as long as the width of his box, 
and fastened them inside the box near the 
ends by bits of wire, so that they would turn 
around. Next, the outside of the box was 
covered with wall paper, the front furnished 
with curtains that could be drawn aside, and 
the ends of the strip of pictures fastened 
with tacks one to each roller. Then rolling 
it all smoothly on to one roller, the pano¬ 
rama was ready to ^xhibit. The box being 
placed upon a table, with someone behind it 
to turn the rollers, and the audience seated 
in front, Willie stood with a pointer in his 
hand, and explained each picture as it came 
into view.” 

One favorite amusement in the home we 
know most about, for the half hour before 
the lamps are lighted, is what we call “ Manu¬ 
facturing.” Some one of the number is called 
upon to give an account of the way seme 
article in the room is manufactured. He is 
obliged to do it in some way—if he can only 
tell what it is made of, he tells that, or as 
much more as he pleases, and then calls on 
someone else, choosing the article for him. 
Sometimes it is very instructive, and some¬ 
times very amusing, as no one is excused on 
the score of ignorance from giving his 
account; and a little fellow recently des¬ 
cribed the making of a chair thus : 

“ They got the maple out of 6ugar trees, 


and the cane grew somewhere in swamps— 
in India, I guess ; and then they split it up, 
and got all kinds of funny-shaped holes, and 
twisted the cane around ’em.” 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 

We should like to see the surprise and 
delight which will fill thousands of bright 
eyes, from Maine to California, when this 
June number of our magazine is opened, and 
the children find, what they have 60 often 
a6ked for, a portrait of Mr. 8ewell. It is a 
very good one, too, we can assure them, and 
looks exceedingly like the “venerable, old 
gentleman,” as a dear little girl lately styled 
him in her letter. The friends of The Cor¬ 
poral all know what they owe to him, as 
the founder, and, for nearly six years, the 
editor of their favorite magazine, and wc are 
confident that we have prepared for them a 
very great pleasure in presenting them with 
this picture. 

TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


We have in our possession several MSS. 
whose authorship we have no means of 
tracing—some or them bearing fictitious 
names, and none of them having any address. 
We therefore repeat what we nave already 
said to contributors: Do not send MS. with¬ 
out putting your name and address on the MS. 
itself. It is of no use to do this in a separate 
letter, unless it is also given on the M8., as 
the two often reach us at different times, and 
in the great amount of such matter con¬ 
stantly received it is impossible to connect 
the two. 

MSS. written on both sides of the paper 
are entirely useless, and are never even read. 
If accompanied by stamps they are at 
once returned; otherwise they go into the 
waste basket. 
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The question about that sweetest baby seems 
likely never to be settled, bnt Prndy can tell yon 
jnst which was the sweetest letter this month. 
It came from North Sanford, N. 7., and contain¬ 
ed—what do yon think?—a cake of maple sugar. 
Here is the letter: 

“Dear Prudy: Do yon like maple sugar? Do 
the children write all' the letters in Prudy’s 
Pocket? Shall 1 send you some pressed leaves? 
I feel sorry for Cary Houston." 

Prudy says yes to all the questions. 


poral to come by the San Francisco and Pacific 
Mail. The November number came only yester¬ 
day, January 80th. I live in Mudnapilly, South¬ 
ern India. My papa is a missionary. There is 
no school here for us, but my brothers and I study 
at home every day, and onr mamma teaches us. 
We have American school books, for they are 
much better than what we can get in India. I 
suppose it is very cold in Chicago now. This is 
our cool season, but it is so warm we cannot go 
out of doors to play, in the middle of the day. 
I shall look to see lr yon put my letter in your 
pocket" 


Sarasota Bay, Florida. "Dear Prudy: I am 
sure you are little. Ton said that Lottie sent 
you a flower, and seemed so delighted with it, 
that I asked dear mamma to let me write you a 
little letter, and—as I am a little Florida girl— 
send you an orange blossom out of our nice, 
large orange grove. My baby brother is a nice 
baby; he comes in the schoolroom, and gets a 
book, and wants my teacher to hear his lessons; 
and sometimes he comes and gets the cup, and 
gives all of ns a drink of water. Don't you think 
that my aunt is a good aunt? She senas us The 
Corporal, and I ike to read the stories in it, 
and the letters to “ Dear Prndy." I read them 
every one. We live by the beach, and I send you 
some pressed sea moss. Lay it in Clearwater 
and see how pretty it will look. We have 
O, so many pretty little birds and flowers down 
here, which I would like to send you, if you did 
not live so far off. I am going to learn fast, and 
write stories for The Little Cobporal after a 
while." # 

Prudy has flowers from every State in the 
Union, and Carrie’s violets are lying side by side 
with some sweet violets from California. As for 
the pink sea moss, it is lovely. 


Alexandria, Mo. “ I take The Corporal and 
two other papers. I love my papers and maga¬ 
zine very much, but some people tell me it is 
not beneficial to young people to read so much. 
Please tell me what you think about it." 

That depends entirely upon what yon read and 
how you read. Some one has said there are three 
classes of readers: 1st Those who swallow 
everything, good and bad. 3d. Those who, like 
a scive, let the wheat pass through, and keep 
only the chaff. 8d. Those who carefully reject 
the chaff, and keep the precious grain of truth. 
Nothing is worth reading from which you cannot 
gain something to make yon wiser, better, and 
happier, and, if you read with this in view, you 
are in no danger of reading too much. 

WestervlUe, 0. “Please tell me what the 
cherubs are resting their arms on in the picture. 
Are they leaning on a cloud ? I wish some of the 
missionary boys would write some stories for 
our paper." 

Prudy cannot answer the first question, since 
the cherubs form only a little corner of a famous 
painting she has never had the good fortune to see. 

As for the missionary boys, here is a report 
from one of them. 

Mudnapilly , India. “Dear Prudy: Papa 

to •ome of our friends in America, and 
asked them to subscribe for the best Juvenile 
Paper that they could find for boys about nine 
f*? are and they sent me The Corporal. I 
hKe it very much, and am glad it is to be larger 
thi* year. I like that story about Fighting the 
^oetny, best. It takes a long time for Tub Cor¬ 


Olympia, Washington Ter. "My brothers 
want to know how shot is made. Will you tell 
us in The Corporal? And here is a puzzle that 
my teacher in California gave me. A ship had a 
hole one foot square broken in her bottom. On 
examination but one board could be found, 
which was sixteen inches long and nine Inches 
wide. It was cut in two pieces exactly to fit the 
hole. How was it done?* 

Prndy does not know as that is a new puxzle, 
but it is a very good one. As for the shot ques¬ 
tion, we have an article in course of preparation 
on that very subject 

Greentovm, Ohio. "Dear Prudy: I am going 
to write you a story about squirrels. One day, 
when I had been out playing, I went into the 
house to get something, ana there sat a little 
squirrel. 1 shut the aoor quick, and tried to 
catch him. Grandma gave me two stockings to 
put on my hands so he could not bite me, and at 
lost I caught him and put him in the peck meas¬ 
ure. Then I went ana told my brother, and we 
found a box in the garret, which grandma said 
we might have, so we took it to the shop and 
made a cage of it. But when we tried to put our 
squirrel in it, he lumped out of the peck measure 
and the cat caught him. Johnny choked the cat 
till she let it U go, and then it ran away. We 
were sorry to lose it. but we did not want the cat 
to eat it. Now I will tell you another story about 
my grandfather. When he first settled In this 
country, there were lots of bears, and one day his 
neighbor came and asked him to get his gun and 
help him kill a bear that had carried off one of 
his pigs. So my grandfather took hie gun and 
followed the track where the bear had dragged 
the pig through the leaves, until they came to a 
swamp. When the bear heard him, ne stood np 
on his hind legs, and grandfather shot him hut 
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did not kill him. Then he went and got the 
dogs, and they soon chased him into a tree, and 
my grandfather shot him through the heart. The 
bear fell between two limbs, and he cut down the 
tree, and then took off his skin. These stories 
are both true, and I want you to put them in 
The Corporal.” 


Ashtabula, Ohio. 44 Blanch earned her money 
for Corporal by gathering the hen’s eggs, and 
selling what remained after her mother s wants 
for the family were supplied. Blanch is eight 
years old. I want Prudy to be sure and put this 
In her pocket.” 

Here is a nice little letter from Fori Gibson, 
Arkansas. * 

44 Dear Prudy: I hope you will excuse me if I 
should not write as good a letter as some of your 
little girl correspondents, when I tell you that 1 
am a little Cherokee girl only ten years old, and 
have never gone to scnool more than four weeks 
in my life. But my mamma is a good scholar, 
and she has taught me and my two brothers at 
home, and we can read very well. I have been 
reading The Little Corporal five years, and 
always liked it. I do love to read the 4 Round 
Table Stories, 1 that tell about the Indians. But 
we Chcrokees do not believe such things as those 
Indians did, for we know better. How I do wish 
I had lots of money to pay for The Little Cor¬ 
poral all the time. My little brother is six years 
old, and I read The Corporal to him. He takes 
44 The Littie Folks." There are so many pretty 
wild flowers on our prairie. I do wish I could 
send you a nice bouquet. I will send yon a daisy 
and a violet anyhow. So goodbye, dear Prudy. 
From your little Indian friend, Ettie.” 

Stockton , Cal. 44 As we have often been inter¬ 
ested in reading your stories, we thought we 
would write and tell you about our home t>y the 
ocean. To us this was the dearest spot on earth. 

“OCR HOME BY THE OCEAN. 

44 We lived In Santa Barbara, in a little white cottage, 
by the Pacific Ocean. Our house was on the top of a 
little hill. The side porch was covered with lovely 
climbing roses, and tne front with Ivy. Our garden 
was a pretty little spot In front of tne house. The 
beds were laid out In various shapes, bordered with 
shells that we had gathered on the beach. About 
a half mile from onr nouse was a beach where we used 
U> gather beautiful mosses, with which we made 
wreaths and baskets Cor onr fronds and ourselves. 
One afternoon we were strolling on the beach, and 
gathering shells, when suddenly the heavens darkened 
and threatened a storm. As we heard the thunder, 
peal after peal, and saw the lightning flash, and the 
rain begin to fall, we were frightened, and returned to 
the house as fast as possible. The night was dark and 
stormy, and we feared for the ship and crew. About 
midnight we were all aroused by nearing the booming 
of guns, and cries of distress. We started down to 
the beach with our lanterns, but alas! it was too late; 
the noble ship was already a wreck. Its pieces dashed 
with the angry waves. As the wind lulled a little, we 
thought we heard the voice of a child, not far from us. 
We soon found the little one. It was about one or two 
years old. It seemed almost dead, but we carried it 
home and watched and tended It with care, until, to 
our great delight. It showed signs oflife. If you should 
come to our home you would see this dear little one. 
We called her Julia, and she Is nowslx years old. She 
Is happy with us, and we could never find out where 
she came from. Maude and Mabel . 11 


Ererton , Ind. 44 O, Prudy, don’t you think we 
are going to havo a picnic the last day of school, 
and that is only two weeks, and if yon will Just 
come down you shall have a nice dinner. We 
have such a nice place in the woods to set the 
table. School will be out on Saturday, and I will 
be glad of It. To-day we cleaned off most of 
the chips and logs, ana if it is pretty weather to¬ 
morrow, we willflnlsh the cleaning by giving it a 
good sweeping. One thing provoked me; that 


is, that the boys will dig holes in the ground tq 
play marbles. I think tney wouldn’t live if they 
didn’t play marbles every day; and if they don't 
want to play they just dig holes around to make 
the girls scold. Some or them get a pretty hard 
scolding, especially the little ones that have older 
sisters. 

Scolding doesn’t always set things right, Ettie. 
Prudy likes to see boys and girls respect each 
other’s pleasures, and she feels very sure that a 
little kindness is all that is needed, and a pleas¬ 
ant hint that the marbles should keep to their 
owp part of the playground. She hopes that 
picnic w&b a success. 

Mazo Manic. 44 1 am going to try making the 
wax flow ere and fruit, and Iwill tell you how I 
succeed. I read in The Corporal at school in¬ 
stead of a reader. We have a class in it, and I 
like it better than a reader. Shouldn't you, 
Prudy?” 

Two little Philadelphia boys, Willie and Eddie, 
have taken a great deal of pains to send a nice 
little letter, containing a vowel sentence, which 
Prudy will put in here. 44 A man sat at a stand, 
and a rat ran and was mad. A man saw a mad¬ 
man catch a rat, and that man ran away.” Prudy 
thinks that is a great deal better than if it was 
3,000 words long. 


Demos. 44 Dear Prudy: I know what your 
truly name is, for my auntie told me. Won’t 
you please put this letter in your pocket, because 
my brother wrote two letters ana they didn’t get 
printed.” 

Cent reton, 0. 44 1 tried to get a club, and get 
Reed’s Drawing Lessons, but felled, so I will 
send you my little brother’s and sister's and my 
ow n picture, for your album, if you please. You 
may send The Corporal to brother Willie. He 
reads before he is half dressed in the morning, 
and we all like you and Prudy.” 

Three pleasant faces on one card accompanied 
this letter. Prudy claims them for her album, 
which is getting contributions nearly every day. 


From Topeka, Kansas, she has a whole package 
of pictures—Lulu, Chub, Bunny, Kitty Grey, and 
the whole family—all very nice, but if Chub and 
Bunny won't tell, Prudy will Just whisper which 
she thinks is prettiest. 

BeUakre. 44 Dear Prudy: I never undertook 
to write to a paper, and I can hardly think of 
anything to write, but still I can tiy. I wrote a 
very nice story to send to you, and I lost it. Mj 
papa was at Cnicago, and when he came home I 
asked him why he didn't call on Prudy; but he 
said he had not any time for calling on people. 
My mamma was going to go up to wheeling to¬ 
day and take us, but it rained and so we were 
disappointed. My mamma gave me a very nice 
organ for a Christmas present, and I am taking 
music lessons on it. I know how to play two 
pieces. My little sister says she is writing to 
you; she is only four years old, and she is in the 
first reader ana spelling book, but she cannot 
write, she just scribbled, and she says, 4 1 expect 
Prudy will mock me.’ Mamma will not let her 
send it though.” 

Tell mamma, Prudy would have liked to see 
the little sister's letter. 
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THE VOWEL GAME. 


W»* give, this month, portion* of the I and O 
prize articles; a id. a* n*'xt mouth begins n new 
volume, 'vo shall, for the present, at hast. drop 
th ■ vowel tram*', though we may publish the re¬ 
maining vowel at sum • future time. Our sharp, 
>• *anir critics have found some fault with the 
prf/ • articles, hut Private Queer thinks they are 
at fault themselves, since the only point** men¬ 
tion d have been the y's, and w’s in the first 
sr .iy which are all according to rule, at the be¬ 
ginning of words or syllables, the use of “ves- 
t r." and “ even,” in the second, which are gfveu 
in the dictionary a* word- and not contractions, 
and a few examples of questionable grammar, in 
r gard to which we stated that we gave the prize 
to the articles coming nearest perfection in all 
points. 

VOWEL I. 

MISS HIGOIN'8’8 FIRST MOIIT IX MISSISSIPPI. 


Sir Philip Irving’s third child, Phil, liking driving 
In mild spring nights, is riding with Mis* bill Higgins 
— Nil-;** Higgins is visiting Sir Philip Irving—in Ids gig, 
in this dimint-Hing light, drinking In inspiring sights 
in this wild district in Mississippi. Winking, blinking 
light-, shining In dim mists, lighting Inviting hills; 
fti-kitig kids skipping, climbing high cliffs; timid 
mink wlii-kitig, hiding; winds singing in trim firs, 
whirling Wilkins’s high windmill, kl-sing bright, 
smiling girls in mirth ; light, sighing winds, mingling 
with trickling rills, which sing in rippling bliss; jiv¬ 
ing tilings stirring, chirping, trilling; wild night hinds 
winging, skimming, diving in brl-k flight, pb king tit- 
nits, still piping, singing, mimicking, with wild, shrill 
dm It is nigh midnight. Mbs bill Higgins Is still 
riding with Phil Irving In Ids light gig, driving tri ■ k- 
ish Dick with tight, firm grip, mid diminishing light. 
Stiff, -tinging winds, shifting, rising in whirlwinds, 
which lifting, whirling, mingling sticks, chins flirt, 
flings it. in gig. sprinkling with flirt Miss bill Higgins’s 
rich pink silk driving skirt. Miss Higgins, disliking 
this riding, lights with Phil In Flint’s inn. wldeh is 
nigh. Will Flint brings Dick right in. hitching him. 
wiping his dripping skin, giving him drink; whilst 
Miss Higgins, with night vigils, is hiding wUhin. sit¬ 
ting with "Phil till night will lift, its wings in flight. It 
Is indistinct light. Miss bill Higgins, rising with 
Phil, insisting with Arm will, civil will Flint brings 
1)1 ek. whilst Miss bill climbs with Phil in ids gig. 
Riding, Mi-s Higgins finds this thick, drizzling mist, 
drip, drip, dripping, is dispiriting. Hist! bright, vivid 
lightning is blinding, frighting skittish Dick, tinging 
liUl* with livid light, strlkingldgh firs skirting Willis’* 
cliff, stripplng.rivlng. firing thick birch limbs. Kindling 
bright light. Thrilling sight. Skittish Dick is whin¬ 
ing, kicking, springing. Timicl, childish Phil Irving 
is clinging In wild fright. Miss bill Higgins, bidding 
1dm sit -till, is whipping Dick, disciplining Ids high 
Dick, still inflicting kicks is splitting light 
IN, dividing spring pins. Miss Higgins, with 
misgivings, finding tilings in this ill plight, 
with skill, lining slight Phil, still clinging with 
rip. Phil finds, mid blinding lightning, Whlt- 
■Ick ginning mill is nigh. With this inspiriting 


spirit*, 
gig thl 
rising i 
springs 
tight gi 
lng’s br 


tidings, hitching limping Dick, Miss Llll Higgins, 
gliding in, bringing Phil Irving, finds with sinking 
spirits, wild, Irish Tim billings is within, fighting with 
big, idling bill Mtllikin. Irish Tim did first fib, idling 
bill Milhkiif* mind with ill will, bid first Idt Tun, 
Tim is striking Inin with Ills fists, blinding Ids sight, 
Bkiuning Ids chin, biting Ids wrist, kicking Ids slims, 
tripping him with impish grin ; whilst big bill Milli- 
kin. pitching in, clinching Tim billings witli tight 
grip. Is inflicting kicks, nigh killing him, limiting his 
lighting tricks, whilst his writhing, limping, cringing 
victim, still tingling, clipping, sinks in tils. In this 
crisis Miss Ltll Higgins finds him, whilst bill,slinking, 
hiding in big lint bin, thinks Miss Higgins will fix Tun. 
Timid Pldl Irving is sick with fright, with thirst, 
within this stilling ginning mill. Miss Llll, rinsing 
Bill's tin pint dish, brings it brimming with drink ; 
whilst Phil is sinning tins, Tim is wincing, writhing in 
bis firs. Kind Miss bill Higgins, finding him in this 
plight, whilst di-liking Tim billings with Ids ilk. flings 
Phils drink in ins phiz, finishing hi-, fits. Miss Higgins 
is chiding this sighing, sinning Tim. whilst Phil, risk¬ 
ing Miss Higgins’s criticisms, finds big bill Mtllikin hid 
in lint bin. Phil is insisting Miss Higgins will think It 
kind, if Bill will bring Sir Pnillp Irving. Bill disliking 
strict Sir Philip Irving, with his high British titling, 
is disinclining, till Miss Llll, with bright instinct, di¬ 
vining this, with winning smiling Is chiming in, 
hiring, bribing him with rich gilts, if bill, riding 
Dick, will bring him. Phil thinks, “I wish I might 
bring him: ir Miss bill Is willing, I will.*’ Hinting 
this. Pldl finds Miss bill disinclining, bill, prizing 
Mis* Higgins’s rich gifts, viz.: ring, figs, singing bird, 
with six shillings in scrip, i» finding ticklish" Dick, 
bridling him, fixing him with tight girth, riding him 
with willing mind. Dismissing Bill Mlllikin with 
Dick, brisk, stirring Miss Higgins, biding within with 
Tim billings, wishing him thrift. Is. with bright wit, 
civilizing him with chifling hints. Insisting it is sin, 
blighting Ids mind with glni If tippling Fritz Finnlkin 
did wish it. (Tim N living this spring witli filching, 
skinflint Fritz Finnlkin.) Tim lists with sighing; Ids 
drifting, sinking mind, tiring with whirling in sin, Is 
Inclining right, whilst Miss Higgins, divining his In¬ 
distinct wish, N disciplining Ids mind, lifting his sink¬ 
ing spirits, inciting his striving with firm will, finish¬ 
ing witli citing Christ. Tim rising, his mind siding 
with rigid, bridling his llj>s within strict limits, witli 
rigid will, is lisping, “ I did filch, lib. tight. I did di ink 
"Ip. I will shift. I will win In this crisis. If Christ 
will lirt thD blind, piggish, sinning mind, giving it 
Bight, girding it with firm will.” Irish Tim is right, 
Chii-lks spirit hiding within, inscribing His will in Ids 
mind, will lift ldm with His inspiring might, if Tim’s 
will is right. Finis. Minnie D. Batkiiam. 


VOWEL O. 

SCHOOL SPORTS. 

On ThorntonN dock throng bon tons from Boston, 
who don blood-color hoods, corn-color frocks, scollop- 
top morocco boots, to stroll, or forsooth nod to Lon¬ 
don lops, or hiiob^who sport shorn dogs, on long 
c*>rds, «>r toss bon mot. Troops from Oxford School 
flock from Dodo Cotton’s, too, soon to cross to Doc¬ 
tor Bo >n’s woods, on Bolt's strong sloop. Bolt took 
on corhs of good food, no grog; hoops to roll, tops for 
sport, troops of folks. Soon got off from port. Old 
Sol looks on. No storms to -top bold Job Snooks to 
corn!. Hoots, or works, songs from both schools, 
strong solos from Moll Ross, to whom Oxford's sons 
toss motto or bonbons, or shoot popcorn on cop or 
topknoi. Proctor < lordon told Dodo Cotton of school 
forms, for good comfort, nor flog, nor scold to control, 
for rods oft rob honor. Told of school honors won from 
months of work, of odd old books long forgot. Soon 
Bolt's look of scorn on hookworms took Dodo's orbs. 
Bolt told of log books, of long, cold storms, n<> wood 
or food for comforts, of sloops torn to orts. lost, of 
sons who forsook good old folks for sport or for gold, 
who got so forlorn, so worn, to whom months prolong, 
to whom roll or rock of sloop, or boom of storm doth 
mock bosom throbs. ‘‘O. to go to port; to comfort, 
work for, honor fond old folks.” Strong to confront 
BCott’s, or words of scorn from sons who do not brook 
control.! Bolt told of sons who took strong old hock, 
or port from Oporto, whom good words do no good; 
poor sons too soon lost to honor. Bolt told of spooks, 
of gorgons, of hohomokkos, who go for proof of mor¬ 
mon. “book, look! Doctor Boon's woods; go to 
port. Roflo Coon, tool Job Snook*'s horn. John 
Kortou, post otr for Solon Frost’s tomtom, (in for 
Bob’s gong. Ho, ho! no dolts, no lollops or clod 
polls. Prompt to front to complot for pomp. Don 
Trollop, provost.” Job Snooks Boon moors Bolt’s 
sl<>op; folks go otl’ to cool woods, odor of Brompton 
bloom. 1 Ioopon’s soft coo. rock bottom brooks, cool 
grotto, woo from plod of books. Both schools concord 
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to conform to Proctor Gordon’s com plot for sports, 
‘boon cordons of troops go to work on mock forts of 
rock work, cohorts form to chop cottonwood logs 
for pontoons to cross Moss Brook. 

Dodo Cotton Jogs off for Doctor Boon’s folks: looks 
on doctor’s good stock. Boss lolls on soft sod knolls, 
or toss hoofs or horns, to doctor’s gross ox, lord from 
lot to com floor: colts of Bomo blood snort, or trot 
off for corn knobs. Hogs of no common sort; doctor’s 
cord wood coops of coots; tool shop; Ponto’s booth, 
look good; coxcomb tops; phlox blossoms; pots of 
moonwort: pots of lockron sjhops on woodwork props, 
bloom on doctor’s porch. Doll Boon took Dodo Cot¬ 
ton to doctor's front room; from top to floorcloth, 
told of comfort. Nooks for Bohn’s books, Scott’s 
works, good old Scotch-bom Orthodoxy. Doctor 
Boon oft cons God’s Word. 


No. 17.—ENIGMA. 

It is varied in form, yet round in its face; 

It ever stands still, but steady its pace. 

’Tis stupid and senseless, ana wanting in brains, 
Yet swaying and retching as though it had pains. 
It shows no emotion, or laugh, or wail. 

But steadily tells its passionless tale. 

Like the chords of a narp, or music of lyre, 

It sings of the moments born to expire. 

Like the flow of the soul, ’tis sober or glad ; 

In joy it is joyous, in grief it is sad. 

It preaches to laggards, ” Beware of delay; 
Yield not to the morrow the things of to-day.” 
Whether its future shall prove it sublime, 

Is hfneeforth chiefly ” a question of time.” 

J. A. B. 


No. 18.—CHARADE. 

My first is used for any dress 
br covering that conceals. 

Mv last each man desires, but dreads 
When its approach he feels. 

My whole is often lying round 
In back yards, cumbering the ground. 

Aunt Ottif. 


No. 19.—CHARADE. 

In the animal’s body 
My first is the frame. 

Ana its strength, and its shape, too, 
Depend on the same. 

My last is a noun. 

Participle, or verb. 

My whole is esteemed 
A medicinal herb. Aunt Ot/ie. 


A.\SWEBS TO CHARADES , MAY NO. 

No. 14.— Charade. — 1st, east; 2d, wind; both.east 
wind. No. lb.—Charade. — Slt-u-ate. 

No doubt the keen eyes of our little French stu¬ 
dents have detected the mistake in the solution 
of the French puzzle in our April number, by 
which the verb “ to follow ” was printed tinore 
instead of tulvre. The mistake escaped the no¬ 
tice of the proof reader, and the correction was 
accidentally omitted in May. 

TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY NO. 16. 

(See May Number.) 

The Sly Old Fox. A Fable —An old Fox was 
strolling around one morning to And his breakfast. A 
boy baa set a trap In the woods to catch him. Mr 
Fox soon smelt the nice bait, and ran on until he found 
it. But he was afraid of the trap; he saw mischief Id 
I t, and did not dare risk his head under the sharp 
teeth. *• That’s a nice bit,” he said to himself; and he 
smacked his chons as if he could almost taste It. Now 
this old fbx was like a good many other people. He’d 
rather have somebody else put his head in the trap, 
than to nut 1.1s own In. “There’s my friend, the rat. 
bit,” said he. ‘*ne hasn’t much sense, anyhow. I’ll 
save mv neck, and let him go first.” So he coaxed the 
rabbit *to come along, and said he would show him 
something nice. •’There'’.” said the sly old fox, ‘ you 
are a flnelellow. and I’ll give you the first chance ’’ 
So the poor, foolish, little rabbit went up to take the 
first bite, and was caught and held fast. Now the old 
lox went up and helped himself without danger, while 
the poor rabbit was dying under his feet. Wasn’t he 
a cruel old fox ? W. O. C. 


No. 20.— A PICTURE STORY.— What comes of Being C’kkei.ess. 



The Reading will be given In the next number. W* ft & 
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JOHN E. MILLER, 

PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 

No. 0 CuHtom Houmc Place, Chicago, Ill. 


ZfT All articles In “Tub Little Corporal" are 
written especially for It, and paid for at good price*. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friends may copy 
into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
to The Little Corporal. This notice is inserted be¬ 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston banks are beat for large sums, made payable to 
the order of JOHN E. M1LLEK. 

Post Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat. In all the cities, and in many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to us Without any low. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Obserre 
the Registry ft* as well as postage, mu* be paid in 
stamps. at the office where the letter is mailed, or It 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Buy and affix the stamps ttoth for pontage and registry, 
put in the money and neat the inter in the present* of 
the pouf t natter, and take his receipt for it. Letters sent 
in this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending one dollar atul a half or less, 

S ou may send greenbacks at our risk; where more 
lan that sum is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal Is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable Quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

This number closes volume twelve of The 
Little Corporal. For six years has the 
brave, little hero gladdened ihe homes of 
many thousands of children all over the 
world, and helped them to fight the battles 
of life, agaiust wrong, and for the good and 
the true and the beautiful. The next num¬ 
ber begins a new volume, and now is a good 
time to raise a club, and secure some one of 
our beautiful premiums. 


ONE MONTH FREE. 

All new subscribers, sent in after this, to 
begin with the new volume, will receive the 
June number free. This will help you raise 
a club. See the premium list in this num¬ 
ber, and begin the work now, and send the 
names with the money as fast as you get 
them. Terms, $1.50 a year. 75 ets.'O mos. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. MILLER. 

In the July number, Mrs. Miller will begin 
a new story, entitled “ Scmmer Days at 
Kirkwood,” which will continue through 
the volume. Let those whose subscriptions 
expire with this number, be sure and renew 
at once, so as to lose none of the new storv, 
which promises to be one of the best Mrs. 
Miller has ever written. 


RENEW! RENEW! 

A good many subscriptions expire with 
this number. Notice the label on which 
your name is printed, and if after vour name 
the word June occurs, you will know that 
the time you paid for, expires with this 
number, rlease renew at once for another 
year, and, at the same time, try and send 
another name with yours, and get some one 
of the many premiums offered. 


MELODEON8 CHEAP l 

I have two melodeons, manufactured by 
Peloubet, Pelton <fc Co., of New York, which 
will be sold at a very large discount. They 
are numbers 4 and 5 of their old catalogue. 
The manufacturers prices as given in their 
catalogue were, for No. 4, $160, and No. 5, 

$ 185. They are entirely new, and warranted 
good, first-class instruments. This will be 
a good chance for a Sunday school or a 
church to get a good melodeon for about 
half the cost of a cabinet organ, and which 
will serve the purpose just as well. Any 
one wishing to buy, will address John E. 
Miller, No. 0 Custom House Place, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN WATCHES. 

Every man requires a reliable timekeeper. A 
feeling of national pride lends all to prefer an 
American watch. But local dealers have for 
several years discouraged their customers from 
buying them—and for this reason only : A larger 
profit could be made on foreign watches, and the 
frequent rejmlrs such watches required , was a 
steady source of income to the watchmaker. 
Waltham watches have, year by year, grown into 
favor with all who have worn them; they have 
proved not only reliable, but economical, as re¬ 
pairs are seldom needed. They, like other stand¬ 
ard articles, are sold at moderate prices, which 
afford the retailer but a small profit compared 
with that which can be made on other watches. 
But Waltham watches require no urging. They 
sell themselves. Hence, wide-awake dealers t 
make this up by keeping a full stock and selling 
a larger number. Many dealers now divert their 
customers from the Waltham to other inferior 
watches, and, by disparaging the Waltham and 
recommending these comparatively unknown 
watches, they sell them for a higher price, and 
thus secure a larger profit. Wc understand that 
Waltham watches are furnished to retailers at 
prices which will enable them to sell them cheap 
and vet make a fair profit. Therefore, all In¬ 
tending to purchase, and who prefer an Ameri¬ 
can watch, should insist on having their prefer¬ 
ences respected.-A. Y. Tribune. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Any books noticed or advertised in The Little * 
Corporal, will be sent by us, by mail, postpaid, od 
receipt of price. __ 

From Israel P. Warren, Boston, through II. A 
Sumner, Chicago. “ Newlyn House,” price $1.50 
” Go Ahead.” price65cts. “ The Sunday-School 
Commentary, price $2. “ Smith's Saloon.” b\ 
Mrs. L. L. Worth, price $1.26. “ The Hermit «il 
Holcombe,” bv Mary D. Chellis. price $1.50. 

From Robt. Carter & Bro.. New York, through 
W. G. Holmes, Chicago. “Dora's Motto," by 
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Joanna H. Matthew*, Price $1. 44 Ashcliffe Hall,” 
bv Emily S. Holt, price $1.25. “ Three Little Sla¬ 
ter*.” by Emma Marshall, price 00 cts. ” Faith¬ 
ful Hover.” price 50 cts. 44 Lestrange Familv,” 
by Margaret E. llilmer, price 75c. “True to llis 
Flag,” price 75c. “ llarry and his Pony,” price 
50c. " Cyril Ashley,” by A. L. O. E , price 75c. 

From Am. S. 8. Union, “ Scrub Hollow,” $1.25. 


Write to COBB BKOTIIERS, Booksellers, Chi¬ 
cago, 111., for their New Book List. It will be sent to 
you post paid. 


Kindkr-Garten Alphabet and Building Blocks. 
Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass —This is a set 
of variously and conveniently-shaped blocks, with 
which the child may, as his fancy or imagination may 


suggest, build anything, from an army of soldiers lo 
a rail fence. We recommend a set of these blocks to 
those mothers who have often been at a loss to find 
something with which the child may amuse itself on 
rainy days. 

- + - 

Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell A Co., Advertising 
Agents, No. 40 Park Row, New York, arc authorized 
to receive advertisements for this magazine at our 
lowest prices. 

Alden’s Ready Book Binder.— We can. without 
hesitation, recommend Alden’s Ready Book Binder 
as the best we have ever seen for the purposes intend¬ 
ed. Its great convenience and low price will certaii .y 
bring It into common it not universal use. See adver¬ 
tisement. 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Fighting against Wrong ; and for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. 


VOL. XIII- JULY, 1871-NO. 1. 


SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD- 

BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 



Chapter I. Jubilee. 

|HE air was full of sunshine 
, and summer sounds ; a 
->ort of quivering bright¬ 
ness up aDd down the dusty 
yellow road, and long, sharp 
crescendos from the locusts, 
hidden away among the maples. 

> Ouly the blackbirds seemed to 
have breath enough to sing, as 
they moved restlessly from the 
meadow grass to the sedge of 
cattails and blue flag by the lake, their bur¬ 
nished coats glistening like steel, as they 
sang and chattered in their strange, musical 
gibberish. 

Jubilee was leaning over the gate, in the 
cast yard of the doctor’s house; her bare 
face and arras drinking in the sunshine at 
every pore, as she mocked the song of the 
blackbirds in a clear whistle, that went up 
and clown and broke Into sudden trills and 
quavers of sweetness, that might have made 
one fancy she was a bird herself. And so 
she was ; a^black bird—black as “ the ace of 
spades,” if you know who that is, and why 
he is any blacker than other people. 

There is a great deal in a name, whatever 
some people may choose to think. It was 
worth a fortune in itself to have been chris¬ 
tened Jubilee, and though the lucky owuer 
of the name was only a dusky, little maid-of- 
all-work, she was so frill of happiness and 
content that nothing seemed to have any 
power to disturb her. Certainly not so small 
a thing as Hannah’s voice, though she could 
hear it plainly enough, calling her in that 
sharp tone which betokened impatience. 

Torn, the doctor’s younger brother, was 
lounging over his book in the shade of the 


piazza, and, after watching for a moment, 
with quiet amusement, the unconcerned air 
of the little musician, he asked, sternly, 

44 Jube, don’t you hear Hannah call you?” 

44 Laws, yes, Mass’ Tom. Ye don’t s’pose 
I’se gwine to start do berry fust yap.” And 
she began to saunter slowly toward the 
house, just as Hannah made her appearance 
at the door, saying, 

“ Now then, Jube, are you cornin’ ? Have 
I got to spend my breath hollerin’ after 
you, and ail that company comiu’ to dinner? 
It’s enough to aggravate a saint.” 

“ Laws, Hannah, can’t ye see I’m cornin’ ?” 
said Jube. 44 Ye don’t s’pose I’se gwine to 
race roun’ dls yer wedder, and get myse’f 
sunstroked ?” 

Hannah thrust a basket impatiently at 
Jube, and held her by one bare shoulder, 
while she gave her orders. 

44 You cut down to the medder lot and fill 
this basket half full of ladvflngcrs ; pick ’em 
clean out of the hill, and not go wastin’ half 
of ’em ; and hurry yourself, or you’ll get 
something more’n a sunstroke.” 

Jube was whistling down the hill before 
Hannah turned away. She liked digging 
potatoes, and the meadow lot was her 
paradise, where she could wade in the water 
with her bare, black feet, and watch .the 
saucy blackbirds swing and chatter. Jube 
■was trying, there was no doubt at all about 
it. Up in the old shanty on the side of the 
mountain she had lived a free, lawless life 
for ten years, scarcely knowing companion¬ 
ship save the wild creatures of the woods and 
fields ; and when her mother suddenly died 
and left her friendless, Doctor Gray had 
taken her home out of compassion, to help 
his old housekeeper, and learn civilized ways. 

44 Such help,” said old Hannah, indig- 
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nantly. “I’m just worrited to skiu and 
bone with her outlandish ways, and she 
whoopin’ an’ whistlin’ about the house; 
might make a tol’able stable boy, or some 
6 uch, but lor, ’taint in her to be respectable. 
Needn’t tell me about folks being free and 
equal; some is and some isn’t, and that's as 
plain as scripter.” 

Hannah had reigned supreme in the man¬ 
sion for many years, even before old Mrs. 
Gray died, and since that event she had 
quietly held her own place, serving the doc¬ 
tor and “young Mr. Tom” in the same 
faithful way, wholly unconscious that she 
was getting old and stiff, and resenting with 
the greatest indignation any hint that the 
doctor needed a wife to look after the house. 
What should a man want of a wife, who had 
“his muffins made reg’lar, and his eggs 
b’iled by the watch, and his shirt bosoms 
done up like a chany platter?” 

So the doctor attended to his patients, and 
Mr. Tom lounged over his studies, and every¬ 
thing moved on in the same methodical way 
until Jube came into the house like a whirl¬ 
wind or a hurricane, and set it all in a flutter. 

On this special morning there w’as some¬ 
thing in the wind besides Jubilee. Mrs. Har¬ 
rington, the doctor’s sister, was coming with 
her family for her annual visit, and all Han¬ 
nah’s pride of housekeeping was aroused to 
make an impression upon this lady. So she 
pattered about the house in a perfect fever 
of excitement, now swinging her apron in the 
parlor at a stray fly that had found his way 
through the netting, then back to the cool, 
dark milk room, on whose spotless shelves 
one could dimly see loaves of cake that 
breathed a spicy smell, rows of flaky pies, 
and jars of cookies and doughnuts with the 
covers tilted on the edges in a way that told 
the secret of their freshly-made contents. 
Hannah’s face was eloquent of secret satisfac¬ 
tion, as she closed the door and turned the 
key, for she had small confidence in Jube’s 
principles, and kept her treasures carefully. 

In the meantime, Jube herself was sitting 
flat upon the ground in the meadow’ lot, 
digging potatoes with her black fingers, in a 
very leisurely way, and amusing herself by 
singing, whistling, and laughing. 

“ I reckon dis yer’s half full,” she said, 
peering into the basket. “Curi’s kind o’ 
lady fingers them is; reckon I’ll tote ’em 
dow n to de pon’ an’ wash ’em.” 

Having satisfied her small conscience with 
a plausible reason for going to the lake, Jube 
was soon wading and paddling in the clear, 
shallow’ water, as completely happy as the 
tiny fishes that darted about her feet, and as 
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utterly forgetful of any work to be done, 
until the rumble of a carriage upou the 
bridge startled her, and she looked across 
the meadow to see the one omnibus of the 
village slow ly scaling the hill, with heads of 
all sizes tilling its open windows. 

Seizing her basket, she pushed across the 
field, reaching the back door just as the car¬ 
riage drove up to the gate, and Hannah had 
only time to throw one wrathful glance at 
her, n6 she hastened away to assist in receiv¬ 
ing the visitors. Peering through the lilac 
bush, Jube had abundant opportunity for 
observation, as the party alighted, and, w ith 
instinctive shrewdness, she formed a very 
tolerable estimate of what she might expect, 
before Hannah, half hidden under taiskets 
and bundles, led the way to the house. 

Dick, twelve years old, came down from the 
driver’s seat with a w’hoop and a spring over 
the wheel, which his younger brother, Ben¬ 
ny, did his best to imitate. Then came Rose 
and Lillie, the graceful twins ; lame Rut hie, 
the pet and darling of all, carefully carried 
by the driver to the rustic seat under the 
porch ; fat, waddling, little Joey ; and, last 
of all, Mrs. Harrington, handsome, smiling, 
but rather stately, with a frail, delicate, blos¬ 
som of a baby in her arms. 

“ Laws! ain’t dey a slew of dem young 
ones,” chuckled Jube. “Dey's tliicker’n 
dem Pharisees dat gobhled up de chillen of 
Egypt. Keep Hannah hoppin’ to look after 
dem, I reckon.” 

Jube’s 8cripture knowledge was limited. 
8 he had not yet mastered the alphabet, 
though Hannah had tried to do her duty, by 
cuffing her faithfully through the first verse of 
Genesis. She sat meekly by the dining room 
door every morning, while the doctor read 
the daily lesson from the Bible, and greatly 
enjoyed it, treasuring up phrases that struck 
her fancy, and using them as ammunition 
upon Hannah, w’hen all else failed. 

“ The first tiling I want,” said Mrs. Har¬ 
rington, as she laid baby on the lounge in 
the cool, dark bedroom, “ is a good, trusty 
nurse for baby. The poor little thing must 
be out of doors every minute while the sun 
shines, and my nurse would not hear of 
coming into the country. I thought we 
could find some suitable person here without 
any trouble.” 

“ There’s nobody here goes out nussin* but 
old Miss Beck Hardin,” said Hannah, “and 
she’s too clumsy to get about much. There's 
Polly Vance, she’s a staver to work, and 
they’re dreadful poor, but I don’t reckon 
she’d be handy with a baby.” 

“ Well, I can speak to Edward,” said Mrs. 
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Harrington ; “ I dare say he may know some 
•me.” 

“ There he comes now! there’s Uncle 
Doctor,” shouted Rose, rushing to the door, 
followed by Lillie; and in an instant Uncle 
Doctor had them both on his shoulders, 
their fair curls swinging about his head, as 
he marched with them toward the house. 
Dick and Benny had taken posession of the 
horse, and begged for permission to drive 
him down to the lake, to water him. 

“ He'll be just as much obliged to you for a 
drink from the pump,” said the doctor; and 
with that they were obliged to be content. 

If horses keep account with time, old Rex 
must have been greatly puzzled to know 
what fortunate circumstance had brought 
him to his stable fully two hours earlier than 
usual. However it happened, Rex was won¬ 
derfully suited, and testified his pleasure by 
an occasional whinny, as he stamped at the 
flies, and munched the sweet clover, cut that 
very morning for his delight. 

In the cool, shaded parlor the doctor was 
seated with his sister, the children fairly 
swarming over him, while in the great 
kitchen Hannah was bustling about, issuing 
her orders to her small handmaid in sharp 
tones that seemed to make no manner of 
impression on Jube, as she shelled the peas, 
and whistled under her breath. 

“ I should have met you at the station, 
Hetty,” said the doctor, “ but I have one or 
two pretty serious cases on my hands, and 
could not leave them.” 

“ We got on nicely,” said Mrs. Harrington; 
“ we had the whole omnibus to ourselves.” 

“ I should think you needed it,” laughed 
the doctor. “ What a flock you have to 
look after.” 

“Notone too many,” said the mother, her 
handsome face glowing with motherly pride. 
“ My children are never any trouble to me.” 

“Just hear that, Uncle Ned,” shouted 
Dick. “ Now I know you’ll give me your 
double-barreled gun.” 

“Wait till I see for myself how you be¬ 
have,” said the doctor, stooping tenderly 
over little Rnthie, who lay upon the lounge 
with her blue eyes closed. “Is my little 
lamb very tired with her ride ?” 

“Only a little bit, uncle,” said Ruthie, 
patting his hand; “ the shaking made my 
back ache, and it’s so still, and cool, and 
sweet smelling here, seems as if it was just 
a nice dream, and if I stirred it would all go 
away.” 

Presently a subdued clatter of plates was 
heard from the dining room, and now and 
then a short, dear whistle. 


“ Who’s that ?” exclaimed Dick, amazed. 

“That is Jubilee,” said the Doctor. 
“ Hannah tries her best to keep her quiet, 
but she can’t help whistling any more than 
a blackbird.” 

“Jubilee?” queried Mrs. Harrington. 

“ Yes; a little black girl I have been try¬ 
ing to humanize, without very much success, 
I must own, though, to tell the truth, 
Tom and I enjoy having her about; she’s a 
perfect orchestra in herself, and she keeps 
things lively for us.” 

“And how does Hannafeget on with her?” 
asked his sister. 

“ O, Hannah—well—I don’t fancy Hannah 
‘ hankers ’ after her, as she says, still she 
really makes her useful, and you know she 
must scold at somebody.” The doctor 
laughed quietly, as if at some remembrance 
of his own, and then added, “ By the way, 
Hetty, Jube will make you a capital nurse. 
She’s as strong as a young colt, and would 
like nothing better than broiling herself in 
the sunshine all day long.” 

“ Can I trust her?” asked Mrs. Harrington, 
doubtfully. 

“To be sure you can; put Jube on her 
honor and she’ll never fail you. She has a 
conscience, though Hannah doesn’t believe 
it; but the fact is, I never can make her 
recognize Hannah’s authority, and she con¬ 
siders her ‘nuffln but p’or trash a settin* 
herse’f up for mistis.* You’ll see she’ll 
mind your smallest nod.” 

“We shall see,” said Mrs. Harrington; 
and just then Tom made his appearance at 
the gate, which was the signal for another 
rush lVom the children, followed by the 
sharp ringing of the dinner bell. 

“Hannah pets Tom as much as ever,” 
said the doctor. “ She always has dinner 
ready the moment he gets here, and nothing 
on earth would induce her to serve it before.” 

“ Why didn’t you come sooner ? why didn’t 
you stay here, when we were coming?” de¬ 
manded Benny, in an injured tone. 

“ O, that’s a secret,” said Tom, swinging 
Benny over his head. “ You’ll find out be¬ 
fore you’re gray.” 

“O, Tom,” said Mrs. Harrington, “ itls 
dreadful to see you growing up so, and it 
only seems like yesterday that I used to 
carry you ia my arms.” 

“ Growing up! I should think so,” laughed 
the doctor. “Why, Hetty, Tom is twenty- 
two.” 

“Dear, dear, what an old woman I am 
growing,” sighed Mrs. Harrington; and then 
they streamed out into the dining room; 
“jest like a Fourth o’ July celebration,” 
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thought Jube, as she backed up against the 
china closet, to get out of the way. 

Hannah's dinner was certainly admirable, 
$nd the children ate it with a keen relish, 
while Jube waited on the table, and took 
observations. 

“Dem chillen is like de locusses; dey’s 
eat up ebery green ting,” she declared, as 
she came to the kitchen for a fresh supply 
of peas and potatoes. 

“Let ’em eat,” said Hannah, “and you 
jest tend to your business. Them childreu 
is w uth raisin’, and I dare say they hain’t 
seen a taste of fresh gardin boss seuce they 
was here before.” 

Hannah’s astonishment knew no bounds, 
when she was informed, that afternoon, that 
Polly Vance was to assist her with her 
housework, and Jube was to be promoted to 
the position of nurse. She liked Polly, and 
was glad of her help and her company, but 
the idea of trusting that baby with Jube ! 

“ It’s no business of mine,” she declared 
to Jube, “ but if I wanted to git red of that 
baby, I’d set you to nussin’ it. Laws, I’d 
sooner trust old Nero with a beefsteak. 
Whatever put such a notion in Mis’ Harring¬ 
ton’s head ?” 

“ Sho, Hannah, she just took to me the 
minnit she laid her eyes on me,” said Jube, 
who was polishing her ebony face with soap 
and water. “ Some folks has eyes in their 
heads and some hasn’t,” she added, loftily. 

The baby certainly did “ take to her,” and 
no mother could have been more tender than 
was Jube with the little delicate creature, who 
came without hesitation to her stout arms. 

“ Jubilee has found her 4 sp’cre,’ ” declared 
Tom, as he watched her carrying the baby 
about the garden, and making clover chains 
for little Joey, who followed her everywhere. 
44 To-morrow we will have a carriage, and 
then she can have the run of the whole town¬ 
ship.” 

Tom’s secret came to light, when he took 
the boys to the lake, where a beautiful row' 
boat was just ready for launching, her name 
handsomely painted in emerald green, upon 
the spotless white of her stern. 

44 1 had to put on the lettering this morn¬ 
ing,” said Tom, 44 and I wanted to finish it 
before you saw it.” 

“O, what a beauty! two pairs of oars! 
may we row our own selves, Uncle Tom,” 
shouted Benny, half wild with excitement. 

44 Dick can row, for I know he has learned 
how ,” said Tom, 44 and I will teach you, 
Benny ; but I advise you tw r o not to go out 
together until Benny can manage his oars 
pretty well.” 


44 Why not, Uncle Tom?” said Dick. 44 1 
know all about a boat, and I could man¬ 
age it.” 

44 Perhaps,” said Tom; but you would not 
be so sure of managing Benny, if he didn’t 
choose to obey orders, and a boat isn’t a good 
place to settle a quarrel.” 

Both Dick and Benny looked confused, for 
they remembered very well that there had 
been a good many quarrels to settle when 
they made their last visit to Kirkwood. 

44 Of course, though, you boys are too old 
to quarrel,” remarked Tom, quietly, as he 
tightened the rope he w'as tying to the boat. 
44 Now' give her a shove altogether, and off 
she goes.” 

Off she w'ent, plowing a little furrow in 
the white sand, then floating like a duck on 
the clear water, while Tom proceeded to 
fasten the rope to a post near the little 
landing. 

“Can’t we go out rowing now?” asked 
Dick, in dismay. 

44 Not to-night,” said Tom; 44 the boat 
must soak a w hile, to stop the leaks. You 
see it has been lying in the sun for the paint 
to dry, but by morning the seams will close.” 

Dick and Benny went down half a dozen 
times before evening, and at their last report 
the boat was half filled with water. 

“ All the better,” 6uid Tom ; 44 it will swell 
the faster, and we can bail it out in the 
morning.” 

That evening, when the children were all 
asleep, Mrs. Harrington sat with her broth¬ 
ers upon the porch, and w atched the dancing 
lights flashing and fading over the meadow, 
w here myriads of fireflies flitted about in the 
dusk of the summer night. From the 
orchard on the slope of the hill came the 
song of the whippoorwill, as he sang over and 
over his short, sweet story. Suddenly, as if 
from a tree top close by, came an answering 
strain, so perfect in its imitation that for a 
moment they listened with almost breathless 
delight. 

“ That’s Jube,” said Tom, softly ; 44 1 de¬ 
clare, the little monkey fairly cheated me at 
first.” 

And going to the corner of the house, he 
saw, as he expected, a dusky form half hang¬ 
ing from the attic window. 

44 Pretty well done, Jube,” Ik said, “but 
you’d better be quiet now, or vouil have 
all the children awake.” 

*“ Laws, Mass’ Tom, I’ll shet right up, but 
I’se so full o’ tickle to-night pears like I’sh 
bu’st.” And with that tlie little dark cloud 
disappeared from sight. 

[To be continued.] 
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PICTURES ON THE SLATE. [See Frontispiece.] 
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44 Draw me a picture, papa, do! 

Some pretty flowers and hills, 

And pleasant meadows, fresh and new, 
And mossy, winding rills. 

“ Draw me a house, with children fair; 

White lambs upon the lawn; 

A field of wheat, and mowers there 
All in the dewy dawn. 


44 Draw me a facethen the dimpled hand 
Scattered my pictures rude. 

Like scenes dissolved by a fairy's wand 
In the night's deep solitude. 

Face after face the fingers white 
Blurred out, with fun elate; 

And I mused how Life resembled quite 
Those pictures on the slate 1 


HOW GOD TOOK CARE OF PATTY. 

BY ANNA D. THORPE. 


Patty lived in the country, in a white 
house with green blinds. There was a nice 
yard with smooth-cut grass, and great trees, 
whea: the birds would sit singing and swing¬ 
ing on the boughs. Patty had a swing, too, 
one that papa put up, of good stout rope, 
that would go up ever so high into the 
branches. Then there was the garden—such 
flowers as grew there, daffodils, Jonquils, 
hyacinths, tulips, and violets, besides fine 
bushes of roses and lilacs. 

A short distance back from the house and 
garden, stood three great bams filled with 
such stores of hidden wonders, that Patty 
seemed never tired of playing in them. But 
perhaps she liked best to go with mamma, 
in the early springtime, into the woods, to 
gather the sweet, wild flowers, and search 
for the delicate ferns and lovely, soft, green 
mosses. Or, who knows, maybe 6he liked 
better still to go into the fields where papa 
was at work, and make him a little visit. 

At any rate, out there Patty would go some 
bright, warm days, and if she found papa 
plowing, she would follow in the furrow', 
chattering like a magpie and watching the 
the blackbirds, and asking all sorts of funny 
questions; follow him until the little feet 
grew heavy and tired with w-alking in the 
soft earth. If it happened to be late, time 
for papa to go home, he w'ould unhitch the 
team from the plow, toss Patty to a seat on 
old Dick’s back, and then what a merry ride 
home she would have. 

Sometimes mamma would exclaim, 

“ Dear me! Where has my little daughter 
been ? where did she get those dirty hands ? 
and O, such shoes!” 

Then she w'ould take off the soiled shoes, 


wash the brown face and hands, and they 
would all eat a nice supper. After that, 
mamma would undress Patty, put ou a nice 
white night-dress, and kissing her softly, 
put her away in bed ; only first they always 
knelt down, side by side by the little bed, 
whilst Patty said her simple, evening prayer. 

One morning, it was in the harvest time, 
Patty was in the kitchen, Bridget w r as 
churning, mamma was baking, Patty was 
helping her mother, and the way she helped 
was by eating small lumps of sugar, and 
listening to a story mamma was telling. 
8 hc wanted very much to roll o\it the crust 
to a pie, but mamma said she w'ould help 
most by sitting still and listening to the 
story. The butter had come, and Bridget 
w'as gone to carry it down into the cool 
cellar, when the door bell rang ; so mamma, 
dusting the flour from her hnnds, went her¬ 
self to answer it. Patty, left alone in the 
kitchen, soon began to grow lonely ; won¬ 
dered what made mamma gone so long, and 
where was Bridget; then she opened the 
cellar door and called in a sweet, little voice, 

“ Bridget ! Bridget!” But Bridget w'as 
gone up the outside way, and so did not 
hear. Patty waited a minute or two, and 
getting no reply, she shut the door. 

Out of doors it looked bright and sunny. 
Through the open window came the softened 
hum of the distant reaper. Patty thought 
she w'ould like to go out to see papa, and so 
in another moment the little feet were 
trotting away across the fields. When she 
came into the wheat field, she could see the 
men going dowm one side, following the 
reaper and leaving a shining row of bundles 
behind. 
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Patty tried to catch up, but 4hey worked 
very fast, and by and by growing tired, she 
sat down to rest on a sheaf of wheat. By 
her side the uncut grain waved back and 
forth in the sunlight; an old butternut tree 
cast a cool, pleasant shade where she was 
sitting ; it was very beautiful there. She sat 
quite still, thinking spch sweet, little 
thoughts. Suddenly a bifd Hew out of the 
wheat near by, singing a rich, clear song. 
Patty clapped her hands in delight, and, as 
the bird rose higher and higher, and the 
notes grew fainter and sweeter in the distance, 
she fairly held her breath lest she should lose 
one of those delicious sounds. “Perhaps 
there is a nest in there,” thought Patty, 
when it was still again, and “in there ” she 
went, looking with a pair of bright eyes 
eagerly about; and, yes, there it was surely, 
a nest and three of the dearest, sweetest, 
little birdies. Was there ever anything so 
funny as those dow’ny, little heads with the 
tiny bills wide open ? 

Such a nice place for a nest, too, Patty 
thought. It was like being in a golden forest 
in there, for the grain w'as high above her 
head, and she laughed softly all to herself 
thinking of it. The yellow' straw laughed, 
too, a waving, murmuring laugh, and tossed 
its hcacts back and forth, back and forth, 
but never whispered to the child of danger, 
nor ever told to the men, coming rapidly 
along, the story of the little girl hidden in 
its midst. The men came 'on, the machine 
leading them, the horses drawing steadily, 
and the knives cutting sharp and sure. 

What was it do you suppose that made 
the farmer stop his team all at once ? Did he 
know' his little daughter was in danger ? No, 
indeed, he thought she w*as safely cared for 
at home. But he was a noble man with a 
large, kind heart; and he would not willingly 
hurt the least of God's creatures; so he said 
to one of the men, 

“ Here, Tom, come and hold the team. 
There’s a lark's nest somewhere near the old 
butternut yonder. I’ll hunt it up, and you 
can drive around so’s not to hurt the birds.” 

Ah ! w'hat a cry of surprise papa uttered, 
when he found his darling Patty sitting 
there. How fast his heart beat, when he 
thought of the danger she had been in, and 
how' thrilled and softened as he caught her 
up in his arms, covering her face with kisges, 
and saying, “ It w’as the birds that saved her!* 

When the first excitement with the men 
was over, and Patty had been carried safely 
home in her father’s arms, and the men 
w ere going dow r n the field again, leaving a 
wide, uncut space around the lark’s nest, 


somebody—it was a great, rough-looking 
man—said, while the tears glistened in his 
eyes, and his voice grew' husky, 

“God bless the little birds.” 


AMONG THE RELATIONS.—No. 3. 

BY A. H. POE. 

The schoolhouse Jennie goes to te the lit- 
tlest I ever saw*. There’s only one room, 
and a place in front where the scholars hang 
up their things. I don’t go to school, at 
home; I recite to mamma. Though I’ve 
been to morning exercises, with papa, at the 
college, many a time. Aunt Oliie didn’t go 
to school while I was there, but she w'ent to 
Springfield, on the cars, to a ’eademy, to 
take music lessons, twice a week. Once I 
went with her. There were ’bout a thou¬ 
sand women there, and every one kissed me. 
O, I w-as so tired! and I didn’t feel much 
like eating any supper. 

The morning I went to school with Jennie, 
Aunt Martha put up our dinner for us. We 
had a tin pail. In the bottom she put^and- 
wichcs and pickles, and ’bove them was a 
pan for pie and cookies, and on top of the 
lid w'as a place for preserves, with a little 
drinking cup to shut dowm over it. Wilber 
’n Gurney didn’t go cause they w'asn’t six yet. 

There was a man teacher. He was great 
big, with a knotty forehead. One of his 
eyes was black and the other blue. The 
girls said he didn’t generally use but one at 
at a time, but looked out of the black one* 
w'hen he w as cross, and out of the blue one 
when he w asn’t. I was ’fraid of him at first; 
but he must have looked at me out of his 
blue eye, for he smiled so, and said he used 
to know’ mamma. Jennie said he’d taught 
in that district longer’n she could remember, 
and w'as the best teacher in the w’orld. She 
said he could look out of his black eye, 
though. I’d been sitting in school a long 
time before I noticed that Joe w’as there. I 
w'as so glad that I most wanted to go right 
over where he w-as; but then ’twouldn’t 
have done. He laughed to me, and I laugh¬ 
ed back again, till Jennie knocked me with 
her elbow'. 

Cousin Desire was there. That’s Uncle 
Milton’s little girl. She's eight, and real 
still. Her eyes are blue and shiny, like the 
blue stone in mamma’s pin, and she had her 
hair put up like a woman’s. She wore a 
brown flannel dress, and a red belt, and had 
ten rings on her fingers. Part of them were 
bead rings, though. Someway I didu’t like 
her near as well as Jenny. 
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YVc had fun at noon, playing ball. Jenny 
played, and so did I play, and everybody; 
boys and girls together, and teacher, too. 
I wasn’t big enough to throw, but I caught 
the ball ever so many times in my apron, and 
one tali boy, named Count, kept choosing 
me on his side, and called me Rosebud, and 
gave mu some of the biggest hickory nuts, 
big as little apples, ’most. He suid they came 
from the Illinois Bottom ; but I didn’t know 
what that was. 

The girls there have to take turns sweep¬ 
ing the sehoolhouse. That noon, a big girl, 
with warts or something on her face, swept, 
and didn’t sweep under the stove at all. 
After school was taken up again, and every¬ 
thing was still, the teacher went and stooped 
down, and looked undei*the stove four times. 
First from one side, and then the other, and 
then from each end. The girl that swept 
got awfully red in the face, and some of the 
others laughed; but nobody said a thing. 

There was a little girl there that hardly 
any one knew. 8he wore a black dress, with 
round white spots, like peas, all over It. She 
had a sunbonnet just like her dress, and at 
recess some of the girls got it, and kept 
laughing, and wouldn’t give it back, and 
the little girl cried. That made Jenny real 
mad, and she said ’twas a shame to act so. 
She got the bonnet away from the girls, and 
now what do you s’pose they’d beeu laugh¬ 
ing about ? Why, instead of pasteboard 
being in it, the slits were filled with pieces 
of cornstalk, cut thin. 

Jennie coaxed the little girl to tell all 
’bout herself. And she said her father’d 
moved there from Ohio a few months before 
that, and had bought a farm two miles away, 
on Horse Creek; and then her mother got 
sick and died, and there wasn’t anybody to 
keep house but her, and a sister older’n her, 
and they couldn’t make their things very 
nicely. She said she put the cornstalks in 
her bonnet ’cause she wanted to save money 
and help her fhther pay for the farm; but 
he didn’t know she wore ’em. 

Then the girls were ’shamed of themselves, 
and gave her apples and cakes, and she got 
real happy. She told ’bout the sweetest 
baby brother that she and her sister took all 
the care of, and a pet deer they had, and said 
she’d bring the girls a bag of chestnuts. 
Jenny said she thought she knew where the 
place was, and she was going there some 
Saturday. 

That night I went home with Desire. Joe 
came ’round as we were starting, and said, 

“Look here, Minnette, go back with me. 
It’s stupid lonesome there without you.” 


I wanted to, O, so bad, and I don’t guess 
I could hardly keep from crying, but I winked 
hard, and said ’twas too far for me to walk. 
Then he kicked a cow bell he had, across the 
yard, and said, 

“I wouldn't be a galand, O my! for a 
minute I felt just like scratching him to 
pieces. But he got sorry quick, and said, 

“Pshaw ! I was only in fun. I can carry 
you slick as a button, if you’ll let me.” 

Aunt Charity, Desire’s mother, is a great, 
great, big woman, and splendid. It’s most 
like being in bed, when she holds you. Once 
Joe called her “ bully,” and grandma made 
him go and stand with his nose to the wall 
for a quarter of an hour. I tell you he 
hated it. I asked him if he wasn’t ’IVaid of 
going to the bad place. I had a better time 
at Uncle Milton’s than I’d ’spectcd to, ’cause 
Desirc’d been most glum all day, at school; 
but after we were off alone she talked more, 
and when we got there, Aunt Charity came 
running down to the gate, and kissed us, and 
carried me in, ’cause she said I was tired, 
she knew. 

O, the house was the cleanest! if anythiug, 
cleaner’ll grandma’s, and tli^y had house 
plants in every window. At supper, the table 
was just crowded with things to eat, and 
she’d made us some of the funniest dough¬ 
nuts. A whole flock of sheep, and their 
shepherd, and a horse that looked a little 
like grandma’s Susan, and a cow, kicking, 
and a great, big General Grant, that looked 
splendidly, only his cigar came off, and one 
ear. We ate what came off. 

The next day, Aunt Charity thought I’d 
better not go to school, so Desire stayed, 
too. We had a nice time, only once she got 
spunky, when I asked her what her mother 
baptized her such a name for. Then I said 
if she’d make up I’d give her my blue velvet 
cloak, but Aunt Charity wouldn’t let her 
have it. 

Uncle Milton’s got a dog named Trumpet, 
that he got in the army. It eats corn like a 
horse. Sometimes he’d bark at nobody, and 
when we’d go to look he’d shake his head 
and laugh a reg’ler laugh. He ain’t a bit big 
nor pretty neitlker; but he tries to bark like 
a great, big dog. Uncle Milton likes him, 
’cause lie’s so full of tricks; but Aunt Char¬ 
ity ’most wishes him killed. He’s always 
taking folks’ things and hiding them, and 
the only way they can make him bring them 
back is not to give him anything to eat. 
Aunt Charity said, once, when they first got 
him, he stole her housewife out of her work 
basket, with all her turkey money in it. 
She’d happened to put it there. They starved 
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him two days, when, at last, he brought it on her back, and punctuate ; that's making- 
to the door, and Aunt Ollie (she was vis’ting the stops, you know. I'd punch ever so far 
there) took it. She wasn’t very big then, 1 in when I’d make a period, and then she’d 
and Desire was a little tot of a thing. , laugh, and pretend that it hurt dreadfully. 

Aunt Charity played with us like a little She wears a brown flannel dress every day, 
girl, and let me write names with my Anger just like Desire. 



THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

BY BBS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


The tide comes up, and the tide goes down, 
Over the rocks so ranged and brown, 

And the cruel sea, with a hungry roar, 

Dashes its breakers along the short*; 

But steady and clear, with a constant ray, 
The star of the lighthouse shines alway. 

The ships come sailing across the main, 

But the harbor month is hard to gain. 

For the treacherous reef lies close beside. 

And the rocks are bare at the ebbing tide. 

And the blinding fog comes down at night, 
Shronding and hiding the harbor light. 

The sailors, sailing their ships along. 

Will tell you a talc of the lighthouse strong; 
How once, when the keeper was far away, 

A terrible storm swept down the bay. 

And two little children were left to keep 
Their awesome watch with the angry deep. 
The fair little sister wept, dismayed, 

But the brother said, “ I am not afraid; 
There’s Oue who rulcth on sea and land. 

And holds the waves in His mighty hand ; 

For Christ’s dear sake I will watch to-night. 
And feed, for the sailors, the beacon light.” 


So the sailors heard through the murky shrond. 
The fog bell sounding its warning loud; 

While the children, tip in the lonely tower. 
Tended the lamp in the midnight hour. 

And prayed for any whose souls might be 
In deadly peril by land or sea. 

Ghostly and dim, when the storm was o’er. 
The ships rode safely, far off the shore. 

And a boat shot out from the town that lay. 
Dusk and purple, across the bay. 

She touched her keel to the lighthouse strand. 
And the eager keeper leaped to land. 

And swiftly climbing the lighthouse stair. 

He called to his children, young and fair; 

But, worn with their toilsome watch, they slept, 
While slowly over their foreheads crept 
The golden light of the morning sun. 

Like a victor's crown, when his palm is won. 
” God bless ye, children,” the keeper pried. 

“ God bless thee, father,” the boy replied. 

” I dreamed that there stood, beside my bed, 

A beautiful angel who smiled and said. 
‘•Blessed are they whose love can make 
Joy of labor, for Christ's dear sake. 
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WHAT THEY SAW IN THE FIFTH STORY. 

BY OLIVE THORNE. 


44 Hold the horse a minute, please, while I 
run in here to get some type,” said Louis 
Willard, checking the horse he was driving 
before a type foundry, and handing the lines 
to his cousin Mabel. 

41 Ask if I may come in and see them make 
type,” said Mabel, as he jumped out. 

44 Why, would you like to?” asked Louis. 

44 0 yes! Fve always wondered how they 
were made,” replied Mabel. 

44 Well, I’ll ask,” said Louis. 

8o, after he had made his purchase of type 
for his new, little printing press, with all the 
dignity of his fourteen years, he asked the 
gentlemanly proprietor if he might bring his 
cousin in .to see the process of type making. 

44 Certainly, with pleasure,” he replied. 

Louis went out and brought in his cousin. 

44 You’ll have to climb to the fifth story,” 
said the proprietor, smiling. 

44 O, that’s no matter,” said Mabel, eagerly. 

44 John, take these young people to Mr. 
Martin, and ask him to show them through,” 
was the order given. 

At the head of the last stair, John ushered 
them into a long room, and delivered them 
over to Mr. Martin. 

44 Did you wish to see the types cast ?” he 
asked. 

44 O, I want to sec the whole thing,” said 
Mabel, 44 from the very beginning.” 

44 1 can’t show you the very beginning,” 
6aki Mr. Martin, for we don’t cut our own 
punches.” 

44 Punches?” said Mabel, hesitatingly. 

Mr. Martin smiled. 

44 1 forgot you came to learn. You proba¬ 
bly don’t know that a punch is what we use 
to make the molds in which we cast the 
type.” 

“Fve read about them,” said Louis; 
44 they’re made of steel.” 

44 Yes,” assented Mr. Martin, 44 and are 
very hard to make, steel being so hard, and 
they so small and perfect. It requires the 
most skillfbl workmen. We import ours. 
Here is a mold.” He took up a tiny box of 
copper, just large enough to hold a type. 
44 We make them by striking the steel punch, 
face down, into copper, which i6 softer. That 
makes a perfect mold, as I’ll show’ you.” 

He led the way to the first of a row' of 
machines, which stretched down on one side 
of the room. Before each machine stood 
a man turning a crank, like an organ grind¬ 


er’s, while a stream of bright, new type fell 
into a box ready for it. 

Mabel 6tood in silent amazement, while 
Louis began to examine it eagerly. 

The machine w*as in two parts. In one 
was a cozy little furnace, which kept hot a 
small reservoir of type metal. The other 
paH of the machine held the molds, and 
worked back and forth as the operator turned 
the crank. 

44 Turn it slowly,” said Mr. Martin. 

The man turned very slowly, and they 
could sec how it worked. At the bottom of 
the little reservoir w’as a small hole—in fact 
a faucet, though It did not work by a handle. 
As the man turned, the part holding the 
mold moved up to the faucet,, which opened 
and spurted out a tiny stream of melted 
metal. That part then jerked back, opened, 
and a type fell out. 

44 1 shouldn’t think it had time to get 
cold,” said Louis. 

44 0 yes,” said Mr. Martin ; 44 the machines 
are sometimes run by steam, and of course 
much quicker than by hand, but it has time 
to cool.” 

44 How fast can yon make them?” asked 
Louis. 

44 A machine makes from fifty to sixty 
pounds a day,” said Mr. Martin, 44 and of 
this sized type there are about a thousand 
to a pound.” 

44 Then it makes fifty or sixty thousand 
type a day,” said Louis, 44 and you have five 
or six machines.” , 

44 Are they done, when they come out of 
this machine ?” asked Mabel. 

44 O no, they’re just begun,” said Mr. Mar¬ 
tin. 44 Flhshow you w’hut Is done next.” 

He led the way to a long bench, at which 
sat several boys, eight or ten years old. 
Before each was a pile of the new type, and 
they w'crc pulling it over, grabbing right and 
left in such a frantic, scrabbling way that 
they could not guess what they were doing. 
One, especially, seemed to be working for his 
life, with his head within a foot of the bench. 

44 That boy can pick over fifty or sixty 
pounds a day,” said Mr. Martin. 

44 What does he do to them ?” asked Mabel,, 
who had been trying to make out his em¬ 
ployment. 

44 He breaks off the piece of metal that is 
left on in the mold, and puts Mic clean typo 
into a box, and the pieces to one side.” 
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“ I don’t see how he can tell what he’s 
doing,” said Louis. 

“He is paid by the pound,” said Mr. 
Martin. “ They are called 4 breaking-off 
boys.* ” 

After they had looked at him a few minutes, 
Mr. Martin led the way to another room, on 
a lower floor. Here was a bench through 
the middle of the room, and several girls, 
almost as busy as the boys up stairs. 

“The type come from the 4 breaking-off 
boys* to these girls, called 4 rubbers.’ Each 
one has a grit stone before her, and she 
smooths the flat sides of the type.” 

Louis and Mabel drew near. The girl 
would lay a row of type side by side on the 
stone, then with her hand, which was* pro¬ 
tected by leather, she would rub them back 
and forth a few times. 

44 So far,” Mr. Martin went on, “ the type 
have been carelessly thrown about, but now 
it is necessary to set them up straight, 
before they g6 to the dresser. That is what 
these girls are doing.” 

Each girl had a pile of type on her table, 
and several long sticks, as it seemed, on a 
rack before her. On looking closely, the 
sticks were seen to be very shallow troughs. 
She would take up one of these and proceed 
to fill it with type, standing them tide by 
side. 

“ Every letter is right side up, you see,” 
said Mr. Martin, showing the finished stick 
to Mabel. 

“ I don’t see how she can do It so fast,” 
said Mabel. “ Why, I can hardly tell what 
the letter is.” 

“ She don’t have to look at it; she could 
do it as well if she were blind,” said Mr. 
Martin. “ Do you see these notches on one 
edge 6f the type?” 

“ Yes, and I’ve often wondered what they 
were for,” said Mabel. 

“ I know,” said Louis, “ they’re to guide 
the printer, so that he needn’t look at every 
one, and will get them right side up.” 

“ That’s it, exactly,” said Mr. Martin; 
“ and it guides this girl, also.” 

By this time the girl they were watching 
had finished the stick and laid it on another 
rack, where were several others, all full. 

44 Do they leave them In this stick ?” asked 
Louis. 

44 Yes, till the 4 dresser’ takes them. Here 
is the dresser’s bench.” 

The dresser, a young man, was finishing 
up a stick when they reached his bench, but 
to show them the whole operation, he very 
obligingly took a fresh stick, just as it came 
from the girls. First, he totfk a magnifying 


glass and carefully ran his eye over the line 
of type, every now and then jerking one out 
with a little hook. 

44 What is the matter with those that he 
takes out?” asked Mabel. 

“ They are imperfect in some way. The 
type metal won’t always get into every tiny 
corner, and w'e have to be very careful.” 

“ What is done with those that can’t pass 
muster ?” asked Louis. 

“ They go back to the melting pot.” 

The dresser having finished his line, now 
shoved them up tight together, and fastened 
them there by a sort of screw. Then he 
took a flat file and polished off the roughness. 

44 Why, I though the rubbers polished them 
off,” said Louis. 

44 They smoothed the sides,” said Mr. Mar¬ 
tin ; “he smooths the edges.” 

“ I don’t see why they have to be so very 
smooth,” said Louis. 

44 Because, if they don’t fit perfectly to¬ 
gether, it is impossible to wedge them tight 
enough to print from. One would fall out 
here and there, and perhaps the whole fall 
to pieces.” 

The dresser, having polished both edges, 
now turned the type with their faces down, 
and took up a sort of plane. 

44 Are you going to plane them off?” asked 
Louis. 

“ I’m going to make a groove, so they’ll 
stand straight.” And he drove his plane 
across the type. 

Sure enough, there was a nice, smooth, 
little trough from one end to the other. 

44 That is the last process,” said Mr. Mar¬ 
tin. Now they are tied up in convenient 
lengths, to sell.” 

As they started back, Louis noticed a man 
planing busily away at something, and he 
went over to see what it was. 

44 He is making the brass strips that sepa¬ 
rate the columns in a newspaper,” said Mr. 
Martin. 

There was quite a pile of brass shavings, 
just as curly as a carpenter shaves from 
wood, and very fine. Mabel thought they 
would make pretty curls for a doll, end be 
just the fashionable color, too. 

Mr. Martin opened a box and showed 
them other specimens of this man’s work. 

There were rows of dots like this. 

made in the edge of a thin sheet of brass. 

44 How does he make them?” asked Mabel. 

Mr. Martin took another box and showed 
her the tool that did it. It was simply a 
little wheel, with fine teeth on the edge. 
This wheel had an axle and a handle, and 
the w orkman just ran it over the edge of the 
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brass, as you’ve seen cook cut out crullers, 
with a similar wheel. Some little brass strips 

were waving, thus-These were 

made by another little*machine called a flut¬ 
ing wheel. It ran over the brass and fluted 
it as quickly as the other wheel made dots. 

“ Now would you like to see how we elec¬ 
trotype ?” asked Mr. Martin. 

“O yes,” said Louis. 

“ I’ve heard of that,” said Mabel, 14 but I 
don't ]pow exactly what it is.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Martin, as they w’cnt 
over to the electro typing room, “ you see we 
typemakers couldn’t keep up with the great 
quantities of books jind papers and maga¬ 
zines that have to be printed, and the great 
power presses wear out the type very fast. 
So we had to csfil In help, and we got the 
same wonderful servant that carries our 
messages across the oceau aud around the 
world before you can think of it.” 

“ What is that?” asked Mabel, puzzled. 

“ That is electricity.” 

41 0, of course,” said Mabel; 44 how stupid 
of me!” 

They now entered a long, quiet rqom, for 
electricity does its wonderful work in silence. 

, At the upper end of the room was the 
molding bench. 

44 The Little Corporal is electrotyped 
here,” said Mr. Martin. 

44 Oh! Is it?” exclaimed both the visitors. 

The pleasant young man at the bench 
sijmed, and proceeded to show' them how It 
was done. 

44 First,” said he, 44 we melt up a cake of 
beeswax of the purest kind.” He showed 
them a large cake. “This we run into a 
mold, like this.” He took up a very shal¬ 
low' pan, a little larger than one page of 
the magazine. 44 When it is cold, we take 
the page of type which the printers have 
set up, put it face down into this sheet of 
wax, so.” He put a small frame of type, 
which stood there, on to an old sheet of 
wax, to illustrate. 44 Then we put them 
under a press.” 

This life did, the press being like a mon¬ 
strous letter press. He turned the screw', 
and in a moment took it out. There in the 
sheet o£ wax w r as a most beautiful copy, or 
mold, or that page of type, every tiny line 
and dot perfect. 

44 This mold,” the young man went on, 
44 has to be coated with black lead, or the 
copper wouldn’t be deposited on it.” 

Mabel looked puzzled. 

“ Electrotyping,” said Mr. Martin, “is, in 
fact, getting an implosion of this wax mold 
in pure copper. It is done by putting the 


mold into a solution of copper, and the black 
lead makes the copper attach itself to the 
wax.” 

44 Putting on the black lead is a very nice 
operation,” said the young man, 44 and this 
is the machine that does it.” 

He opened a sort of covered box and 
showed them the platform where they laid 
the w’ax mold, and then attached a belt that 
connected in some w'ay with a steam engine 
in the lower regions. In a moment, they 
began to hear a humming noise, and the 
platform commenced to move slowly along 
under a wide brush, which w’orked up aud 
down very fast. 

“The bntfh presses the black lead into 
every crevice,” said Mr. Martin, 44 and when 
it comes out, and the extra lead is brushed 
or blown off, it is ready for the bath.” 

They now’ went to the eistern, or bath. It 
was a large tank, holding a solution of cop¬ 
per, kept strong by thick sheets of copper 
hung in it. Between the sheets of copper 
were hung several wax molds, suspended by 
hooks through holes in the iron frame around 
the wax. Mr. Martin took one out. 

“This is a page of The Little Corpo¬ 
ral,” said he. 

The children examined it eagerly, but 
couldn’t make much out ot it. 

44 How long does it stay In ?” asked Mabel. 

44 All night.” 

44 1 don’t see what the electricity does to 
it,” said Louis. 

44 You might hang these molds and sheets 
of copper together a year,” nnswered Mr. 
Martin, 44 and nothing would happen to 
them; but electricity from this battery, 
going through that bath, Just takes the cop¬ 
per from that sheet and lays it on to the 
mold, filling every line and crevice.” 

44 Here is a sheet just out,” said the young 
man, handing them a very thin sheet of cop¬ 
per, containing a perfect impression of a 
page of type. It was not much thicker 
than paper. 

44 1 should think that would get bent up,” 
said Mabel. 

44 It would,” said the young man, “ but 
we put a back to It.” And he led the way 
to a ftumace w’herc was a large reservoir of 
melted type metal. 

44 I’ll show you how' we do it.” He took 
up another thin sheet of copper, just as it 
came from the wax, with a thin coat of solder 
on the back. 44 First, I must melt the solder, 
or the typo metal won’t stick.” 8o he laid 
the sheet, face down, on a flat iron tray 
attached to a pulley, swung it around and 
rested It on the hot metal. In a moment 
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the older melted, when he swung it back, 
and took a small ladleful of the metal and 
pom ed it over the solder. 

Lcais looked wistfully at the kettle of hot 
metal. 

“ This would be a nice place .to bring my 
anchor molds,” said he, at last. 

44 I guess it would,” said Mabel, laughing. 

Mr. Martin smiled. 

“ Boys run anchors yet, do they ? I used 
to do that when I was a boy.” 

But now the young man took up the sheet 
of copper and showed them how perfectly 
its thick back of type metal was fastened on. 

‘‘But what do you do with the rough 
edges ?” asked Louis. 

44 We saw them off;” and he showed them 
a small, circular saw, where they were trim¬ 
med and finished up. 

•*Now t , you see, they’ll stand any amount 
of printing,” said Mr. Martin. 

** What’s this type metal made of?” asked 
Louis, peering into the muddy-lookingmass. 

“ Lead, tin, and antimony, in different pro¬ 
portions, as we want it harder or softer. We 
don’t make the very finest type, however. 
Agate is about as small as we make.” 


[July* 

“I read about some printing done in 
France,” said Mabel, “so fine thart you had 
to use a magnifying glass to read it.” 

“ I don’t think that would be very handy,” 
6aid Mr. Martin. 

“ No. I’d rather have the books bigger,” 
said Mabel. 

“ We’ve seen it all, now, haven’t we ?” 
asked Louis. 

“I believe you have,” replied Mr. Martin. 

“ Then we won’t detain you any longer, 
and* we’re very much obliged to you,” said 
Louis. 

44 Not at all,” replied Mr. Martin, as they 
started down the stains. 

44 O dear! what a lot of work it is to make 
books and magazines,” said Mabel, as they 
reached the street. 

44 Yes, and we haven’t seen half of it, for 
there’s all the writers, and printers, and 
binders,” said Louis, who had been very 
much Interested in printing officer of late. 

44 I’d like to visit a printing office, some 
time,” said Mabel. “I want to see tow 
they use the type I’ve seen them make.” 

“Maybe we’ll go. I think we can get 
into a newspaper office I know of.” 


JINGLES. 

CARO X. WOODLAND. 


Who can tell what a baby thinks ? 

When it awnacs from its forty winks, 

And robs its face into ntimerons kinks. 

And stares at the light that comes in at the chinks 
Of its rock-a-by nest, and gapes and blinks. 

Who can tell what a baby thinks? 

Who has courage to hazard a gness, 

As to what the baby may think of its dress, 
Trimmed and ruffled to such excess ? 

Or what the baby may think of the mess 
For headache, and toothache, and stomach dis¬ 
tress. 

And for all its aillngs, more or lees. 

What does it think, when it wakes in the night, 
With all the pretty things out of sight. 

And nobody stirring and “ making a light?” 
Does it think its condition is far from right, 

And that big folks are not nt all polite, 

And treat their visitors far from right. 

And that darkness is meant for a personal slight? 
Is that the reason it takes delight 
In screaming with all its personal might. 

And rousing the neighbors, at dead of night? 

And what do you think that the baby thinks? 
Looking about like a mild-eyed lynx, 

Watching the spoon that tinkles and clinks. 


While papa is wanning its catnip drinks 
Over a candle that glimmers and blinks. 
Humming and drumming out, ”Capt*n Jinks,” 
That the children skate to, now, at the rinks. 
What do you think that the baby thinks ? 

Did yon say that babies are thinkless things. 
With no other light than what Instinct brings; 
W T ith brains as downy as butterflies wings. 

And heads as empty as a bell that swings 
Over and nnder, and rings, and sings. 

When muscular motion is working the strings? 
Did you say that babies are thinkless things? 

Then when does the think begin to grow? 

And when does the mind begin to show? 

And when does the baby begin to know 
That this is true, or that is so? 

Say, when yon find out please let me know. 

Now, what does it think of its auntie’s strain. 
Rattling along with the rattling rain. 

That is flapping its flounces against the pane? 
Say, what does it think of this cantering strain? 
Is it already weaving a logical chain, 

A sort of ” Webster's reply to Hayue,” 

To forward back on the very next train. 

By which its auntie is sure to be slain. 

And never be aWc to rally again? 
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NATTY’S WAYS. 

BT ROSHJLLA RICE. 


I did tell some of you a story, once, about 
naughty Natty, the little boy who gathered 
•eggs for me in the summer mornings after tak¬ 
ing his cows to pasture. Well, he come here 
frequently through the summer and fall, and 
we grew* to be very good friends, but he 
would not be polite. It d|d not seem to be 
In his heart to behave well, and to speak 
kindly. I quite grew out of patience with 
him. 

One day in September, I was busy canning 
peaches, running hither and thither, and 
iny forehead was red and warm, and my 
sleeves rolled up, when I heard a great 
bound out on the porch, just os if somebody 
had dropped a heavy roll of matting. 

1 looked out, and there stood Natty, with 
a very red, sweaty face, and he looked as 
important as though he had been sent on a 
mission by the President. 

“ See here, Aunt Rosy,” said he, 14 what 
my mother sent you;” and there at his 
feet, stood a nice, white, willow basket, full 
of ripe tomatoes. 

I said, 44 How much shall I pay your 
mother for that tine basketful ?” 

44 She told me to tell you that you were 
welcome to them,” said he, with an air that 
seemed to say, 44 O, ain’t we clever folks !” 

I said I was very much obliged, and I did 
hope I could do her a favor sometime. 
44 You look tired,” I remarked, 44 sit down 
and rest, Natty.” 

44 1 am very tired,” said he; and he sat 
dowm and rested his hands on his knees 
after the fashion of an old man eighty years 
of age, and he breathed a long-drawn, 
groany 44 Ho-hoo!” 

44 The basket was very, very heavy,” said 
he; and he surveyed it even as a weary 
tourist would survey the mountain top 
above him. 

44 1 am sorry you got so tired,” said I; 
44 I’d rather pay you for bringing the toma¬ 
toes than not, then I’d feel better.” 

“Mother told me not to take any pay. 
She said you sent her a basketful of roasting 
ears once, and a dozen early cucumbers at 
another time, and once, when she was sick, 
your papa brought her a couple of the finest 
melons she ever saw; then you know you 
divided your Rose Chrysanthemum with 
her, and your choice flower seeds, and she’s 
glad to give you something. S’peet if you 
did pay me anything she’d be mad about it; 


I don’t know ; she gets pretty gritty some¬ 
times, and cuffs me and sis right and left; 
but then we’ve got so used to it we know 
how to manage her. You see, about the 
first blow, I drop over like a shot beef, and 
pretend that she’s almost killed me. I catch 
a little, short breath, and make her think 
that it’s nearly the last; and I double up 
my legs, and I make crooked mouths, and 
big eyes, and jerk about over the floor as if 
I had a fit. Then she quits, and sis and I go 
oil' behind the bee house and have a good, 
quiet laugh together. Sis thinks it’s real 
funny of me—she’s a regular little captain, 

I tell you. 8he says when I’m lying on the 
floor, pretending, I look so funny, just like 
that goggle man who used to sell fresh fish 
in town last summer;” aud here the little 
deceiver just leaned over and laughed and 
laughed. 

44 Now you may think this is fhnny,” said 
I, 44 but I don’t. You are deceiving your 
mother, and laying the foundation for a low, 
mean character; and you are teaching your 
little sister to be Just as bad. It is nothing 
to laugh at, Natty; it is a serious thing, and 
wicked, and beneath the dignity of a manly, 
little boy. Don’t do it any more ; be kind, 
and true, and deal honestly with your 
mother, and do all you can to help her, and 
save steps for her, and don’t forget to tell 
all your little secrets and plans to her, and 
tell her you pity her, and love her, and you 
w'ant to be good, and you w'ant she should 
help you try; and tell her it hurts so badly 
to be w’hipped ; and I guess she’ll quit it. I 
am afraid you arc a bad boy, after all, and 
it makes me so sorry.” 

44 O, I’m not half as bad as Jim Nevins,” 
he replied. 44 Why, he swears if you just 
touch him; and if he’s eating an apple and 
bites his tongue, he swears like—like—O, 
like everything.” 

44 Well, don’t take Jimmy Nevins for an 
example, and don’t hide behind him. It 
won’t justify you, or make you any the 
better boy,” I answered; and by that time 
I had finished peeling the rest of the 
peaches, aud went on with my work of 
canning. 

Natty went about the house looking at 1 
things, just like little boys will, and while 
pulling up the pillows of grandpa’s lounge, 
lie found a ball, and called out sharply, 

44 Who’s ball is this?” 
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I thought he might have spoken a littls 
more respectfully, because Ivwas quite old 
enough to be liis grandmother, and I soft¬ 
ened my voice unusually, as I replied, 

“ It is Fred’s ball, I guess.” 

44 Where did Fred get it ?” he promptly 
asked. 

44 He made it himself.” 

44 What did he make it out of?” 

“He raveled an old yarn stocking, and 
wound the yarn on a round lump of rubber,” 
I answered. 

44 Wish I had an old yarn stocking.” 

44 Can’t your ma give you one ?” 

44 No, she only has the one that, she wears 
every day. Dear me I but that basket was 
heavy—O, hoo !” and he looked at me 
sharply. 44 Mother told me not to take pay 
for the basket of tomatoes, but, O dear! 
how I w'ould like a ball like Fred’s. Why, 
I could kill that bat that comes in every 
night and flies about and scares mother so, 
if I only had this kind of a ball. Now, if 
grandpa only had another old stocking that 
pinched his toes, I s’pose you’d give it to 
me for bringing you the basket of tomatoes, 
wouldn’t you ? Or, if yours had a big hole 
in it that you couldn’t sew up, you’d give 
it to me freely, wouldn’t you, Aunt Rosy ?” 

44 If you’ll try and be a good boy, I’ll give 
you one of Fred’s as soon as I get through 
canning,” said I, tired of his hinting and 
prevaricating. 

44 That’s the talk,” said he, 44 that’s Just 
w'hat I wanted you to 6ay.” 

My heart sank within me, at the boldness 
and trickery and shrewdness manifested by 
a little boy only a few years old. 

Canning fruit is wearisome work, and 
before I was half done, he called out, 

44 Are you nearly through ?” 

After awhile I went and hunted up a yarn 
stocking, and gave it to him ; then I had to 
stop and start it to raveling, and every time 
the thread would break, I would have to go 
and make it all right for him. When he 
was ready to wind it, he called out, without 
a bit of that pretty, polite way that nearly 
all little boys have, 

44 Go and get me a lump of rubber to put 
in the middle of it.” 

“Natty,” I said, 44 you must not talk to 
anybody, very especially to a woman, in that 
bold, haughty, domineering way; why, a 
good boy would not speak thus to his cat or 
his dog. If you would talk that way to our 
dog, he’d hang his tail, and droop his head, 
and sneak his eyes up at you, to see whether 
you were really a boy, or some kind of a 
monkey, that didn’t know right from wrong. 


I like polite children. Now try 6ome other 
way of asking me, and see if I understand it.” 

44 Please ma’am, will you give me a lump 
of rubber?” said he, looking up witp a very 
satisfied air. 

“ Well,” said I, 44 that sounds as though 
you had learned it out of a book, or was 
speaking in public—a kind of form, like 
4 Know all men by these presents.’ I should 
think, by the way you said it, that you were 
not accustomed to polite ways. It is no more 
a part of you, the boy Natty, than is the 
button on your shirt collar. Try it again; 
think now, you are a little boy, and I am a 
grown woman, and we have alwrays liked 
each other, and been good Mends, and that 
I am anxious you should becomg a good 
man, and all these things.” 

A light came into the boy’s round face, as 
he sat there looking down at his little niud- 
stained, bare feet, that crept over each other 
like two little puppies, crawling this way 
and that way, and at last he looked up with 
a tender sweetness in liis shamed face, that 
made it seem really pretty, as be said, in a 
low voice, 

44 Auntie, if you’ve time, would you please 
to get me that bit of rubber now ?” 

44 Indeed I will, Natty dear,” said I. 44 That 
was so kindly and so 6w*eetly spoken, and I 
would be proud of you every day, if you’d 
cultivate that way of speaking. Your voice 
is a good one, and soft and musical, and if you 
would cultivate your heart, and teach it to be 
kind, your voice would always be sweet.” 

While I was helping him make his ball, we 
talked in a very friendly way, and I was 
interested in his little, rambling chatter so 
much, that sometimes I felt like turning 
away to laugh. 

44 One way of being polite,” I said, 44 is to 
associate with polite children, good, kind- 
hearted, little boys and girls. Now, I like 
Floatie Johnson very much, for a little girl 
friend, and Melly Enos for a boy friend,” said 
I. 44 Float is a real womanly child. 

44 Last Sabbath, when the rewards w^ere to 
be distributed, and the teachers gathered all 
the little ones, whose teachers were absent, 
into their classes, I saw Cousin Nancy 
# go to a little, wild-looking girl, a stranger 
w’ho lives over in Raccoon Hollow, and 
invite her to come and sit with her class, so 
she would not feel like a stranger. The 
poor child had on an old, faded, mnggy- 
loeking dress, that lapped away over and was 
fastened with two pins; a great, big bonnet 
of shirred, black silk, with a filmy, green 
vail spread over the top of it; her drawers 
came to her ancles, and had wide ruflles on 
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them, and her shoes looked as if they 
belonged to a big, burly boy—that kind of a 
boy who cannot pass a puddle without 
jumping into it, and making a splash up on 
his clothes. Her eyes were downcast, and 
a sad gray, and her thin face was as speckled 
as a trout. 

“ Nancy took the little blue hand in hers, 
and said, 4 How do you do, sissy ? lain very 
glad to see you. Are you well, dear? I 
want you to come and sit in my class; 
there’s just room for one more little girl.’ 

44 The shy child rose, and Nancy led her to 
her seat, and as soon as the scholars saw her 
coming, Floatie got up and smiled, and 
made room beside her. The other girls 
could hardly keep back a smile, the little 
stranger looked so funny, almost as unlike 
other children as though she had just arrived 
from another planet. 

“Now, Natty,” I said, “Float showed 
real politeness, don’t you think she was 
very kind and good ?” 

44 Yes,” said he, 44 Float’s a regular little 
captain.” 

44 O no,” I answered, “Just a little lady — 
a noble, little woman.” 

44 Well, then what ?” hitching up a good 
deal nearer to my chair; 44 tell me the rest 
of it,” said he. 

44 1 was sitting behind the children, and 
could hear every word, and I heard Floatie 
say, 4 1 wish yon could be in our class every 
time, ’cause our teacher is such a good one, 
and 1 know we’d all like you. I believe I* 
never saw you before. My home is just 
over there across the field; is yours far 
away ?’ The poor, little child stuck her 
thumb into her mouth, and twisted her feet 
one over the other, and said from out of the 
depths of the cavernous, black-silk bonnet, 

1 1 always lived at the poor’ouse, but now 
I’m going to live at Dan’el Jones’s, and tend 
their baby, and then, if I’m a good girl, 
they’re going to buy me a new, pink, calico 
dress, and a hat, with a ribbon and bow and 
feathers on it, and shiny shoes, and lots o’ 
things. Granny, she gave me a new Testa¬ 
ment a’ready, with a snapper on it that makes 
it shut up so it can’t come open and lose out 
my keard and picture.’ 

44 Really the little face grew very bright 
and pretty, as she leaned over and talked to 
Float. I felt very much interested. Float 
asked her if the baby she hud to tend was 
fat, and heavy, and cross. 

44 4 0 no,’ she replied, 4 he is just as sweet 
as a candy heart, and he loves me so that he 
will reach up and grab both of his dear 
little hands full of my hair, and then he will 


jump and act as if he were driving a team of 
horses. He will stand up and call out, 4 He- 
ho !’ like men do when they are making new 
barns. And he can call the cow, and when 
he tries to make a mouth to whistle for the 
dog, he does pucker, O, the cunningest. 
And his fat, red lips are sweet as any rosy in 
the gaeden.’ And then the newly-born, 
little waif tried to show Floatie what kind of 
a mouth he made when he pitied folks; and 
Float couldn’t keep from laughing behind her 
Testament. When the gifts were distributed, 
Nancy gave the child a little, red-bound book, 
and it made her so rich and radiant and joyfhl, 
that I couldn’t help looking around over the 
house, and seeing the rest of you dawdling 
your gifts in your laps, and yawning, and 
gaping about over your shoulders. 

44 1 mean to find out more about^ the little 
one from the poorhouse, and then sometime 
I will tell you all about her. But 1 only 
meant now to tell you what I thought was 
one of the most hearty and beautiftil exam¬ 
ples of true politeness I ever 6aw, I allude 
to Floatie’s conduct. Make her one of your 
associates, Natty, and she will do you good. 
But now I must put on the teakettle, and 
make biscuit for tea. I hope the next time 
you come I will not have to lecture you on 
politeness or anything else. So come again, 
dear, and now kiss me goodbye.”* 

This is the way I visit with the little ones 
when they come to see me, and we always 
have 6uch good times together. 

VISIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 

BT CHRISTINE MARLOWE. 

They stood in the open gateway. 

Looking with eager eyes 
Where the sunset’s golden splendor 
Lit up the evening skies. 

For the dark rain clonds had parted 
To let the glory through. 

And hushed were the children’s voices. 

As they gazed npon the view. 

Then one to another whispered. 

As if she feared the talk 
And idle langh of her comrades, 

4 ‘ Up there the angels walk.” 

And the other, never doubting. 

Replied, “ Yes, that I know. 

And sometimes we see up yonder. 

Amid the hills of snow, 

“ The Golden Hill, in the glory 
Of sunset, or sunrise: 

But I never could see the angels, 

For clouds were in the skies.” 

O, beautiful faith of childhood, 

So simple, yet so wise. 

Would that I might see the visions 
Revealed to their pure eyes. 
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GIRLS OF THE FAR NORTH. 

BT SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

number Four. Sara Albbrtina Mansdotter. 

How are all my boys and girls, this morn¬ 
ing? Not tired after their long tramp of 
yesterday? That’s right, for wc must make 
an early start; and here’s the waiter, come 
to say that the “ wishing carpet” is at the 
door. It’s the most comfortable thing to 
travel on in the world, and beats hollow all 
the railroad cars. It grows larger or smaller, 
and slackens or increases in pace with just a 
thought, and never needs to stop to take in 
wood or water. Curl yourselves up in the 
middle, dears, all but Jimmy, who prefers 
hanging on to the selvage, as it were, and 
says he can see “ lots better” than the rest 
of us; and ofT we go, upward and north¬ 
ward, toward the country of the Lapps. 

That quaint little place over which we are 
now sailing, is Upsala, the great university 
town of Sweden, and the snowy specks that 
seem to be moving in the streets must be the 
white caps which all the students wear. 

Farther on we float above the hamlet of 
Gette. Now the country begins to grow 
more barren and wild, and we are fairly in 
Lapland. High, snowy mountains rise fhr 
beyond, and still farther away are the shores 
of the wonderful Arctic Ocean, where, in 
summer, the sun for many days never fairly 
sets, but merely dips below the horizon and 
rises again to begin a new day, whose morn¬ 
ing is our midnight. But here, farther south, 
summer has brought out the green on birch 
forests, and the tender grass in sheltered 
valleys, so that the barrenness of the land 
is partly hidden. We must move on a little 
farther, though, to find the Lapps, fot as 
warm weather advances, they retreat higher 
up into the mountains, where their animals 
may have the snow, without which they 
cannot live. 

Yes, I thought so ! There are the small, 
brown huts in that rocky hollow. Go down, 
good carpet, and bring us a little nearer to 
them. Now we tie the carpet to a tree, and 
proceed on foot a while, and as we are walk¬ 
ing, I will tell you something about the 
country we have reached. 

It is a most aggravating sort of country. 
The winters are cold, so cold ! For months 
the snow lies everywhere piled in deep drifts, 
and the wind blows violently and cuts like a 
sharp knife. Then, when summer comes, 
there come with it great clouds of stinging 
gnats and faidges, which fill the valleys and 
render life intolerable to man and beast. 


That is one reason why the natives retreat 
to the higher ground in the warm season. 
Those who live on the sea coast do not suffer 
so much, and the gulf stream sweeps north¬ 
ward and heats the water so that it seldom 
freezes enough to interfere with the fishing. 
But here, inland, where at best only a thin, 
poor herbage, and a very little wheat and 
rye can be raised, you would think people 
must starve. And so they would, were it 
not for an animal created by God to live 
here and nowhere else, and which in itself 
supplies all their wants—I mean the reindeer. 

There they are, that herd of brown crea¬ 
tures with antlers, which the shepherds are 
driving in to be milked. This is the property 
of a rich Lapp, I guess, for you see there are 
several hundred of them. Some serve for 
milch cows, and some for beasts of burden. 
Small as they look, they are very strong, 
and have a power of endurance that is won¬ 
derful. They will carry a load of three hun¬ 
dred pounds on their backs, and travel fifty 
miles a day without injury. Many have done 
more than that. A hundred and fifty miles 
a day is not unusual, while, on one occasion, 
when an important errand was to be accom¬ 
plished as quickly as possible, a deer was 
made to perform eight hundred miles in two 
days! He dropped dead, to be sure, poor 
creature, the moment he stopped, and his 
skull is still preserved and shown as a curi¬ 
osity in one of the Swedish palaces. 

What a noisy, bustling scene the milking 
is. The dogs bark, bells tinkle, the shep¬ 
herds utter strange cries and shouts, calves 
are bleating ; it is all confusion. One animal 
tries to run, instead of passing quietly into 
the milking yard. See how the herdman 
seizes his long lasso, and with a skillful jerk 
secures her by the horns and forces her back. 
Let us ask for a little of the milk. They 
won’t understand our English, but by dint 
of pointing to the pails and down our throats, 
they get at the meaning, and a wooden bowl, 
which I am sorry to say would be improved 
by a good scrubbing, is handed round. 

Isn’t it good? Rich, fragrant, and deli¬ 
cious. Taken warm, it has the refreshing 
effect of a gentle stimulant. The Lapps live 
principally upon it and the cheese and butter 
it makes. Now and then they kill an animal 
and eat the venison, which is excellent; but 
for the most part they value their deer too 
highly for that. You see they are cows to 
them, and also clothing and houses, not to 
speak of carrying all the loads on their 
strong backs, when, as happens very often, 
they move to a new place. The tents, which 
are made of skins sewed with cords of rein- 
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deer sinew, come down in the twiukling of 
an eye. The encampment is hero to-night; 
to-morrow it may be fifty miles away, men, 
women, wooden bowls, and all. They can 
only stay iu a spot just as long as the food 
holds out for the deer. When that is ex¬ 
hausted, they must leave or die. 

This food is a sort of moss, or lichen. It 
grows under the snow, and is dug out by the 
sharp hoofs of the quick-scented reiudeer, 
that detects its presence where no human 
being could. A cow or horse would starve 
in the Inhospitable wilderness where the 
Laplander’s herd finds a plentiful supply. 
And this sort of fodder costs nothing. It 
grows naturally, and needs no seedtime nor 
harvesting. In fact, only when he can 
obtain it for himself, will the deer touch it. 
Like the King of Sweden, lie prefers his 
meals uuflngered. Let a human hand med¬ 
dle with it, even the familiar and beloved 
one of his master, and starving though he 
be, he refuses to eat. 

So, being thus bed, blanket, and coat to 
the Lapp, the roof over his head, the meal 
upon *his table, it is no wonder that lie is 
considered the greatest treasure that man 
can have. Even the spoons and knife han¬ 
dles come from his horns, out of which, 
also, fish hooks and other useful things are 
made. He is a gentle, docile beast, timid 
and suspicions, but once trained and taught, 
far more patient and enduring than a horse. 

Jimmy says the reindeer look as natural 
as can be, somehow, but he can’t for the life 
of him think why. I’ll tell you, Jimmy. It 
is because wc have all seen them 60 many 
times in the pictures, harnessed to Santa 
Claus’s sleigh. He comes from the cold 
regions, you know, the jolly, old saint, and 
of course what better team could he find to 
carry his load to and fro, than these fleet, 
northern deer ? 

Agnes pops her head into one of the huts, 
and takes it out again with a look of disgust. 
It i* a dirty place. I am sorry to say the 
Lapps, as a general thing, are filthy in their 
habits, and live in an atmosphere of smoke, 
which is partly the cause of their dark, 
greasy skins. They are small, dwarfish peo¬ 
ple, as you sec, with black eyes and high 
cheek bones. Very seldom is one found over 
five feet high, although there was once a 
gigantic Lapp woman who was taken to 
Stockholm to be exhibited. She told some¬ 
one that she had never minded being tall, 
until one day when she caught sight of her 
long shadow cast over the snow, and then 
she was frightened, and would have been 
glad to run away from it, if she could. 


The great grief of the Lapp is, that he is 
never left alone. The Swedish squatters are 
constantly moving northward, possessing 
themselves of the land, and crowding the 
poor natives farther and farther up towa... 
the Arctic circle, where no food grows for 
their animals, and they jnust starve. It is 
just what we are doing, in this country, to 
the Indians. And unless the government 
takes pity on them, and passes some law to 
keep the greedy squatters back, they will in 
time die entirely out. 

They are a kindly, friendly race. You see 
how hospitably they treat us, and how ready 
they are to give us more reindeer milk, or 
anything else they have. Some of these 
younger ones have been taught in the mis¬ 
sion schools farther south—schools like that 
I told you of last month, established by good 
Miss Berg. These can speak Swedish and 
read a little. 

Perhaps some of them are acquainted w ith 
Sara Mansdotter, who does not belong to 
this tribe, but might have encountered them 
in their wanderings. She is one of the two 
Lapp girls whom I wanted to tell you about, 
and whose story shall make our next chapter. 


IN SICKNESS. 

BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 

’Tis sweet to know of clear,-soft spring’s return¬ 
ing, 

Though I must lie so still, and play no more; 
Not mark the bounteous crocus bushes burning. 
Not mark the merry swallows flash and soar. 

’Tis sweet to think, although my room be dark¬ 
ened. 

That heaven outside is rich with wooing sun. 
And that the pure, sky blooms of May have 
hearkened 

Heaven's beautiful persuasions, one by one. 

While often gleam the faces, loved right dearly. 
From shadow, and, while gleam caressing 
hands. 

This single joy is evident most clearly. 

That spring re-welcomes the delighted lands. 

Yet they who will not let the perfumes find me. 
Nor any glimmer of the altered air, 

Remember too much glory would but blind me. 
Are heedful what my poor, w'eak frame can 
bear. 

Still, I take comfort. There are flowers blowing. 
And there are flowers that will blow ere long. 
Shall I not trust these latter wait my knowing, 
And hide their loveliness till I am strong? 

Or shall I only deem myself some flower 
That cannot bloom, while its dear sisters call, 
A little fearful, in this golden hour. 

Lest it shall gain no grace to bloom at all? 
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BLACK DIAMONDS. 

BY SAMUEL HARRIES DADDOW. 


Anthracite coal is our black diamond. Wc 
like to call our noble staple by this pet name, 
and it is literally a diamond, only more use¬ 
ful to us, and far more valuable. With it 
we warm our friends. It helps to cool our 
enemies. It brings us wealth and strength. 
It turns, and grinds, and weaves, and spins— 
our friend, our slave, and our most obedient 
servant I 

I have before me a handsome specimen of 
the most beautifiil and pure coal, which is 
decked with all the iridescent colors of the 
rainbow—purple, green, and gold—to outvie 
the real diamond that I hold in my hand. 
This little, insignificant pebble is composed 
of the same material. Both are all carbon. 
Yet one is so hard that it will cut every other 
substance, and both are so brittle that a child 
can smash them with a toy hammer. Neither 
will melt, but both will burn, though under 
different temperatures. Let us try. 

Here we have a glass jar. Wc drop in a 
little diamond the size of a pinhead; now 
we take another jar in which we have oxy¬ 
gen gas, and with a pump we force this gas 
into the other jar with the diamond. We 
must now set this little diamond on fire, but 
cannot apply a match. What shall we do ? 
Try the lens. Ha! that’s*it. The “burn¬ 
ing glass” will do it. See! we gather the 
sun’s ray6 to a focus. They reach the dia¬ 
mond, and, behold, it burns! We protect 
the glass jar from the light by closing the 
windows, and now see what a beautiful, 
lambent flame plays above the little spark. 
A minute, and nothing remains. The dia¬ 
mond is consumed. 

But now we take out the cork and drop a 
lighted match into the jar. It is extinguished 
in a second, as if dropped in water. The jar 
is full of carbonic acid—a gas composed of 
one atom of carbon, which formed the dia¬ 
mond, and two atoms of oxygen, with which 
it united under the temperature caused by 
its combustion. 

If we use a piece of anthracite coal, pre¬ 
cisely the same results will follow, except 
that the coal will leave a little earthy mat¬ 
ter, which wc call ashes, while the diamond 
leaves nothing as a residue but invisible gas. 

Anthracite coal is nearly pure carbon, and 
this is its distinguishing feature as compared 
with bituminous coal. Theic is, however, 
much difference in appearance, also. An¬ 
thracite is hard, the other is comparatively 


soft, and cubical In fracture. The first breaks 
into irregular, shell-like forms, that wc term 
conchoidal. Its edges are sharp as lances, 
and will cut the finger, when fresh broken, 
as quick as a jack knife—much quicker than 
many a jack knife I have seen. 

Anthracite is hard to ignite, and burns 
slowly, while bituminous coal can be easily 
lighted and' burns freely, almost like pine 
knots, with much dust, soot, and smoke. 

It is supposed that the hard coal was 
formed in the earth by Dame Nature under 
a high temperature, which expelled the 
volatile gases, chiefly hydrogen; while the 
soft or bituminous coal, formed under lower 
degrees of heat, still retains the liydrogcu in 
larger or smaller quantities, depending on 
its softness or gaseous character. 

Our mineral fuels range through w ide and 
ever-changing variety. In the east, our coals 
are hard and composed of carbon. As we 
go westward, they become softer and more 
gaseous, containing less and less carbon and 
more and more hydrogen. 

THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 

The ancient alchemists sought long and 
patiently for the fabled “ Philosopher’s 
Stone,” which they believed would turn 
everything it touched into gold—an alkahest 
which should be the “open sesame” to 
Nature’s treasures, and save the toil, the 
6w cat, and the trouble which men then, as 
now% endured in * their, eagerness to gain 
wealth and fame. . 

Those old, visionar/dreamers did not find 
the mythical stone, but they poiuted the 
w f ay for our modern chemists, and the “ busy- 
workers” who to-day are trartsmuting soil 
and rock, the baser earths, to gold, or some¬ 
thing better, with this w onderful stone which 
so long lay hidden in the mountains, and is 
yet so abundantly provided by an all-wise 
Creator for the use of man. 

If anything w'c know, or ever heard of^ 
ean be called the philosopher’s stene, it is 
stone coal. The good people of merry Eng¬ 
land w ere the first to find and make a prac¬ 
tical use of it, and now' they dig morq than 
a hundred million tons—a mountain ot coal 
—every year from the earth, which they 
apply to such good uses in the forge, the 
furnace, and the mill, to pull, and turn, and 
hammer, that the people of that little island 
do more work and make more money than 
could be accomplished by the combined labor 
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of the whole world without the use of this 
magical stone 1 

LITHANTHAX. 

The “coals of fire” which we read of In 
the Bible, were probably ignited charcoals, 
though mineral coal exists on Mount Leba¬ 
non in Syria; but the earliest mention of 
stone coal that we find in history, is that of 
Theopliratus, a Greek author, B. C. 371, who 
writes of lithanthax as existing at Elis, and 
used by the Vulcans of that time. 

But those old smiths, who followed the 
trade of Vulcan, could not have appreciated 
the value of our wonderful stone, though 
they lived iu the land of the “ workers in 
iron,” the “ Pontus iron,” the “ bright iron 
of the north,” and where the arts and sci¬ 
ences were fostered aud honored; for we 
find no further evidence of the use of stone 
coal until we consult the records of England, 
whose coal fields were, no doubt, the first to 
be practically developed. 

Coal cinders were found near the old sta¬ 
tions on the famous Roman wall, which was 
built by the Emperor Severus about A. D. 
210, agahist the Piets and the Scots, from 
the river Tyne to the Solway Frith, eight 
feet wdde and twelve feet high, of solid 
masonry! 

But the first record which has come to 
light of the use of miueral fuel, is a receipt 
for “twelve cart load? of fossil fuel or pit 
coal,” given by the Abbot of Petersboro, in 
England, A. D. 852 ; and the first historical 
evidence of the institution of regular mining 
operations, is the grant of several leases, or 
permits to dig coal, recced iu the books of 
the Bishops of Durham, A. D.-1180. 

Some of the old people who were connected 
with the early mining o*pefutions in Virginia, 
tell a curious story about the first discovery 
of mineral coal in the Richmond coal field. 
They state that this discovery was made by 
a little boy who was digging crawfish out of 
their holes for fish bait. The coal lies quite 
near the sutface on a little stream know'n as 
Deep Run, ahfl here, about ten miles from 
Richmond, it is said, the little, bare-footed 
fellow fouqdfthe coal. 

The smalleft stone is called a rock, in Vir¬ 
ginia. The wjs there never “ throw stones,” 
but they' frequently “rock” each other. 
When the little boy dug up the “ bluck 
rocks,” 'fristead of the crawfish, he was 
rather puzzled to know what they were. 
Such shining; pretty things attracted his 
curiosity, of course, if not his wonder, and 
he carried them home to his parents. But 
they were equally ignorant of the character 
and value of coal, and in turn passed the 


strange, black rocks around to others, until 
they were at length recognized by some old 
English miner; but who this miner was, or 
whether lie dug the coal, deponent saitli not. 

The old Deep-Run mines, however, made 
their owners rich, though the coal was dug 
and carried to market in a rude and primi¬ 
tive manner. This coal was found near Rich¬ 
mond early in 1700. In 1857, we saw large 
oak trees, which must have been considera¬ 
bly more than one hundred years old, grow¬ 
ing in the old coal mines, or open quarries, 
near Deep Run; and these are the oldest 
evidences of coal mining that w r e have met 
in this country. 

This, however, like the English, Is bitu¬ 
minous coal; we mention it merely as an 
interesting item. It was used extensively in 
Richmond as early as 1775; was exported to 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston as early 
as 1789, aud was used at the Westham Foun¬ 
dry, on the James river near Richmond, to 
make shot and shell, during the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, until the foundry was destroyed 
by the traitor Arnold in 1781. 

The word “ anthracite” is derived from a 
“burning stone and a coal.” The Pennsyl¬ 
vania anthracite was first discovered aud put 
to practical purposes iu the lovely valley of 
Wyoming, “ On Susquchannali’s side,” and 
the New-England Yankee, as usual, was the 
Genie who found the “ philosopher’s stone” 
which has transmuted the rocks of that 
famous valley, literally, iuto gold. 

Judge Obadiali Gore, a blacksmith from 
Connecticut, and his brother, were the first 
to make use of our stone coal. They used 
it in their forge about the years 1768-9, and 
from that time forward the smiths of Wyo¬ 
ming made good use of anthracite coal, 
though it was many years before their good 
housewives found out that it would roast a 
Thanksgiviug turkey, or replace the yule 
log on the Christmas hearth ! 

But during this eventful period, the stout 
yeomanry of Wyoming went through “ the 
times that tried men’s souls.” Then raged 
the feudal “Pennamite war.” Soon after, 
the “dark hours” of the Revolution gath¬ 
ered round them, and more trying, more fear¬ 
ful and terrible, the dreadful Massacre that 
shrouded the fair valley in still darker gloom, 
making memorable in history the vale that 
had become so famous in song. 

The first successful effort to make use of 
our anthracite for domestic or household 
purposes, appears to have been made by 
Judge Jesse Fell, of the town of Wilksbarre, 
in the Wyoming valley, in 1808. He made a 
“grate of green hickory wood,” with which 
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to experiment. With this he was so success¬ 
ful that he went immediately to the forge of 
his nephew, Edward Fell, and with his own 
hands helped to fashion the first “ iron grate” 
in which our stone was burned. He set up 
his grate with brick, in the big, open fire¬ 
place, where the backlogs formerly sent up 
their ruddy glare. In this he kindled a brisk 
fire with dry,' oak wood, on which the stone 
coal was placed, and in a short time had a 
splendid fire of mineral fuel. The days of 
backlogs were numbered, and they were few 
and short with the good people of Wyoming, 
although, before Judge Fell tried his experi¬ 
ment, but few believed in stone coal. Now 
they were delighted with it, and rapturous 
in its praise. 

THE HUNTER OF MAUCH CHUNK. 

Though the anthracite region of Wyoming 
was the first discovered and made use of, 
and is now the most extensively developed 
and sent to distant markets, yet the cele¬ 
brated Lehigh coal is most famous and best 
known. It was discovered in 1791, by a poor 
hunter of the Mauch Chunk, or the Bear 
Mountain, whose name was Philip Ginter. 
He lived in a rude cabin on the sunny side 
of the mountain, where he and his wife cul¬ 
tivated a little patch of land; but he sup¬ 
ported his family chiefly by trapping and 
hunting. Bears and deer were then plen¬ 
tiful on the mountains, but the life and fqre 
of a hunter is at best precarious. It is a 
trite old proverb which say6, “ Hunters and 
fishermen never grow rich.” But worse 
still, they depend on luck too often for the 
dinner that it does not bring, although the 
wild turkey may gobble provokingly on the 
hillside, and the bucktails may bid defiance 
in the vale. 

Poor Philip says, u One day, after a bad 
hunting season, when my wife and little ones 
were on short allowance, I had unusual bad 
luck with my traps and gun, and was on my 
way home empty handed and disheartened, 
tired, and wet with rain, when I struck my 
boot against a singular stone. It was nearly 
dusk, but light enough remained to show me 
that the rock was black and shiny. I had 
heard of stone coal over iu Wyomink, aud 
had frequently peered into the rock in hopes 
of finding it. When I examined the black 
rock, I knew it must be some kind of coal, 
and on looking around I discovered black 
dirt and a great many pieces of stone coal 
under the roots of a tree that had been blown 
down by the wind. I took a piece home with 
me, and next day carried it to Fort Allen aud 
gave it to Col. Jacob Weiss.” 

The specimen was submitted to some gen- 


tlemeu of Philadelphia, who pronounced it, 
as suspected, stone coal. Philip was reward¬ 
ed with the gift of a tract of land on which 
was a water power that he desired for a saw 
mill; but, unfortunately, the land was after¬ 
ward claimed under an older title, and the 
hunter of the Mauch Chunk lost both his 
land and his labor, and died as he lived, a 
poor man, though his famous discovery made 
thousands rich. 

In the following year, the “ Lehigh Coal 
Mine Company ” was formed, and the cele¬ 
brated Summit Mines, or “ Great Open 
Quarry,” was commenced on the spot where 
Philip Ginter first discovered the coal. But 
it was ten years later before the first coal 
reached the market from the wild and moun¬ 
tainous regions in which it existed. 8ix ark 
loads of coal were then started on the rapid 
waters of the Lehigh river, but only two 
reached Philadelphia. The other four were 
wrecked on the rocks of that mad stream. 
It did not matter much, however, for after 
all the trouble and expense of getting them 
to Philadelphia, the good people of the 
Quaker City could not make “the black 
rocks burn.” They were broken up to 
gravel the sidewalks, much to the disap¬ 
pointment and loss of the Coal Mine Com¬ 
pany, who soon after leased their lands and 
mines to Messrs. White, Hazzard & Co. for 
a period of twenty years, at an annual rental 
of “ one year of corn.” 

The lessees and their associates, who formed 
the present Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com¬ 
pany, bought up the stock of the original 
company, which consisted of fifty shares, at 
first for $ 150 per share, but at last, when the 
mines were in a flourishing condition, these 
shares brought $2,000 each ! 

In the meantime, during 1812, Col. Shoe¬ 
maker, a gentleman of Pottsville, took nine 
wagon loads of coal to Philadelphia from 
the Schuylkill mines. Most of this he dis¬ 
posed of for a mere trifle to those who could 
be induced to give the stone coal a “ fair 
trial.” But every effort, except one, proved 
total failures, and the colonel was denounced 
as a knave aud a scoundrel, for selling rocks 
in the name of coal. A writ was obtained 
for his arrest as an impostor and swindler, 
and he only saved himself from his indignant 
customers by beating a hasty retreat arouud 
the “city of brotherly love” on his way 
home, sadly disappointed at the result of his 
first coal speculation. 

But part of this coal had been sold to 
Messrs. White & Ilazzard (before mentioned), 
of the Fairmount Nail aud Wire Works. Mr. 
White was extremely anxious to make this 
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coal burn, and spent half a day with his 
workmen in trying to raise a heat in one of 
the furnaces. They raked aud poked and 
stirred it, but to no purpose, except a bad 
one. The coal would not burn then, as it 
will not burn now, under such treatment. 

But the dinner hour having arrived, the 
tired and hungry men shut the furnace doors 
in disgust, and retired, to perform a much 
more satisfactory d uty. Imagine their aston¬ 
ishment, to behold, on returning, the furnace 
red hot, and the stone coal a glowing mass 
at white heat! “ Let it alone,” then became 
the motto for the use, rather than the abuse 
of anthracite coal. 


HOW JUNE WENT TO CINCINNATI. 

BY HARRIET A. FARRAND. 

June Hart was five years old. He had 
just got out of skirts, and into his first pair 
of boy’s trousers, and had the promise of a 
pair of boots when winter came, so that he 
felt very old indeed. He was a little, round, 
fat, roly-poly of a boy, with gray eyes, 
and hair that for five minutes after it was 
combed, lay in a smooth and shining roll 
from oue ear to the other, and for all the 
rest of the time was a mass of tangles, and 
curls, and rings, aud stray locks, looking as 
much like a small brush heap, as anything 
else one could think of. 

His real name w as Elkanah Hart, Junior. 
But Elkanah was a long name for such a 
short boy, and neither Elk nor Kane were 
pretty pet names, so everybody called him 
June, and let it go. 

June’s ambition was great. He did not 
dream of being President, or even Governor, 
but the one longing of his heart was to be 
big enough to go to Cincinnati, where he 
believed boots and velocipedes were lying 
around In abundance, and all manner of 
delights might be had for the asking. 

So when he waked, one lazy, summer 
morning, and found his mother had gone to 
Cincinnati, his little heart swelled with 
loneliness and longing. Susan gave him his 
breakfast, and when he had eaten it, he 
wandered about in a dismal way, trying to 
amuse himself, but not succeeding very well 
at anything. 

After dinner, it was worse yet, for his 
fhther said he might come to the office at 
five o’clock, and it did seem as if the sun 
was too lazy to go down, but stayed up and 
glared and winked at Junie, as if it was 
making fun of him. 

By and by he went and sat down under 


the syringa bush to think, and whenever 
June sat down to think, you might be sure 
something would come of it. 

He remembered his mother had said he 
should go to Cincinnati when he was bigger. 
Wasn’t he bigger now, he should like to 
know ? Of course he was—’most as big as 
his father—big enough to go anywhere, and 
he was sure his mother would have taken 
him that morning if he had only been aw'ake. 
And why couldn’t he follow on after her 
just as well? He knew the way; he had 
been to the depot with her a great many 
times. All she did was to get on the cars, 
and when she came to Cincinnati, to get off. 
It was just as easy. He had rode on the 
cars himself, with his father, and knew all 
about it. 

How pleased his mother would be to see 
him, and what a lot of things he would 
bring home! And a velocipede ! Yes, per¬ 
haps he would come riding home on It, 
alongside of the train, with his mother 
looking out of the car window at him. 
Could anything iu the world be nicer? Yes, 
he would go. 

With June, to resolve was to do. 80 he 
jumped up, marched to the kitchen door, 
aud called out, 

“ 8 usan, I’m goin’ to Cinc’nattee to see 
mamma.” 

He had often played he was going to 
Cincinnati on his rocking horse, and she 
thought that was what he meant; so she said, 

“Well, go along, aud when you get back 
it will be time to go to the office aud bring 
your papa home to tea.” 

“I don’t want to go to the office, and 
papa can come home alone. I’m going to 
Cinc’nattee. Please to comb my hair, Susan.” 

He had a vague idea that people had to 
have their faces clean, and their hair smooth 
before they could go to Cincinnati. Gener¬ 
ally, it was very hard to make him see the 
use of soap and water, and clean clothes, 
but now he had made up his mind to go 
through the w’hole process like a martyr. 
As for Susan, she was so delighted that he 
came of his own accord to be washed and 
dressed, that she dropped everything else, 
aud soon had him looking as fresh and sweet 
as a daisy. 

“ Goodbye, Susan ; now I’m goin*,” he 
said. 

“Goodbye, and be sure you find your 
mother, aud bring her home with you,” she 
answered, laughing, and went back to her 
canning, and thought no more about it. 

He started for the depot as fast as he 
could go. As he went by Ally’s house, 
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she was in the yard peeping through the 
wins of the fence. 

“0, June!” she called, “come and play 
with me.” 

“Can’t, Ally. I’m goin’to Cinc’nattee.” 

“Be you? Wait a minute and I’ll ask 
mamma if I can go, too.” 

But June had no notion of being bothered 
with a girl. Girls were well enough to play 
with sometimes, he thought; but when a 
fellow was going ou a journey, he didn’t 
want them in the way. You see, the trou¬ 
sers into which he had so lately stepped, and 
the boots in prospect, had made a great 
revolution in his feelings and ideas. So he 
put on his most important air, and said, 

“I can’t wait, Ally. The cars’ll go and 
leave me.” 

Then, as he saw how disappointed she 
looked, he remembered, with a great throb 
of pity, that she could never be anytliing 
but a girl, and would have to wear frocks all 
her life, so he added, condescendingly, 

“ But I’ll bring you a doll, Ally, all dressed 
in spangles, if you are a good girl.” 

So he trudged on, and Ally looked after 
him, with the tears in her eyes, only half 
comforted for the loss of her playmate, by 
the thought of the spangled dolly he w'as 
going to bring her. 

When he got to the depot, there were a 
good many people there, but none that he 
knew. He felt a little strange, and wished 
that he had his father’s liaud to take hold 
of; and if he had only had a few minutes to 
think about it, I am sure he would have 
gone back. But just then the cars came 
puffing and whizzing along. The people 
rushed out, and he was carried along with 
them. As he stood by the steps, a man saw 
him, and supposing he was waiting for a 
chance to get on, lifted him in his strong 
arms, and set him inside the car. 

He was bewildered with all the noise and 
bustle, but seeing an empty seat near by, he 
scrambled into it, and 6at and looked 
around, not knowing w hat else to do. 

Very soon the ears started. The con¬ 
ductor came through and looked at him 
sharply, but thinking he belonged to one of 
the two gentlemen sitting behind, said noth¬ 
ing. He was too small to be paid for, 
anyway. 

The gentlemen behind looked at him, and 
thought he belonged to the lady in front. 
The ludy in front twisted her neck around, 
and looked at him, and thought he belonged 
to the gentleman and lady and baby across 
the ui>le. So, among them all, nobody dis¬ 
turbed him, and he would have been in a 


fair w'ay to get to Cincinnati, if it hadn’t 
happened that the cars were going in the 
very opposite direction. 

June felt very strange and lonely, w hen 
he looked around the car, and could find no 
face that he had ever seen before. He was 
almost ready to cry; but when he glanced 
at his trousers, he concluded that would 
never do. So he choked back the tears, 
straightened himself up, crossed his fat legs, 
and tried to look as much like a man as he 
could. 

But after a while he began to get hungry, 
and wished that he had eaten his supper 
before he started. He thought of his father 
sitting dowm to his nice tea at home, and O 
how he w ished he was there with him ! The 
more he thought about it, the hungrier and 
lonelier he grew. He wished the conductor 
man would come along, and he would ask 
him to stop the cars, and let him jump off 
and run home. 

But no conductor came. June stood it as 
long as he could, and then forgetting all 
about his trousers, and his being a man, and 
everything else, except that he was tired, 
and hungry, and homesick, he just hid his 
face iu his hands, and cried with all his might. 

The gentlemen behind looked at the lady 
in front; the lady iu front looked at the 
gentleman and lady and baby across the 
aisle, and the gentleman and lady and baby 
across the aisle stared back again, each 
wondering why the others didn’t take care 
of their crying boy. At last, one of the men 
sitting behind, leaned over and asked, 

“ What’s the matter, little boy?” 

“ I’m hungcry, and I wa-a-nt to go 
ho-o-mc,” sobbed June. 

44 Hungry are you ? Well, here’s some¬ 
thing that I guess will cure that,” and he 
fumbled in his pocket, and brought out a 
beautiful, yellow', harvest apple and gave to 
him. June dried his tears, and took it, and 
his little teeth bit into it ravenously. The 
other people were sure now that he belonged 
to the man with the apple, so they forgot 
him, to attend to their own coueerns. 

As for the little boy, .he was so hungry 
that lie forgot his manners entirely, and 
only remembered them when the apple was 
nearly devoured. Then he turned around 
w ith his mouth full, and said “ Thank you, 
sir.” The man laughed; and when the boy 
with the peanuts came around, he bought 
some and gave to him. 

But one harvest apple, and a handful of 
peanuts were rather a slim sdpper for a 
hearty child like June, and w hen they were 
gone he wished he had some more. Ho 
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thought of his father again, and for the first 
time since he started, he began to wonder if 
he had done just right in coming away with¬ 
out asking. The more he thought about it, 
the more he was afraid he hadn’t. The sun 
w*as just going down, and it made him think 
of bedtime. He wondered where he should 
sleep, and who would put him to bed, and 
hear him say his prayer. He was very 
miserable. O, how he wished he was at 
home again! How he wished the cars 
would stop and let him get off. He laid his 
head down on the cushion and cried again, 
until finally he cried himself to sleep. 

After aw hile the cars stopped. It roused 
him a little, and he raised his head, and 
wondered drowsily if he had got to Cincin¬ 
nati; but he was too sleepy to care much, 
and in a minute more he was nodding this 
side and that, in a way that threatened to 
tumble him from his seat to the Moor. 

Amon°- the passengers who got on board* 
at this sia.;on, was a man, who, seeing the 
empty scat beside June, took it. He looked 
at the little nodding boy. It wa& growing 
dark, but he looked, and looked again,and 
then exclaimed, 

44 It’s June Hart, as true as I live! , Wake 
up, June !” he said, shaking him. “ WheVc 
are you going ? Where’s your father ?” 

The little boy nibbed his sleepy eyes. 
The gentleman looked around the car in 
search of tor. Hart, but not finding him, he 
gave June another shake, and asked again, 

44 Where’s your father ?” 

44 Papa’s down to the office,” he auswered, 
sleepily. 

44 Where’s your mother, then ? Wake up, 
June, and tell me where your mother is.” 
And he shook him harder still. 

By this time June was awake, and recog¬ 
nized his father’s friend, Mr. Hewitt, who 
had often been at his house. 

44 Say, where’s your mother ?” 

44 Mamma’s gone to Cluc’nattee, and I’m 
goin’ to find her, and get a vospede.” 

Mr. Hewitt looked confounded for a min¬ 
ute ; thep he took him on his knee, and 
looking straight in his eye, asked, 

44 June, have you run away?” 

The child hung his head. He hadn’t 
meant to run away. It hadn’t seemed like 
running away when he started. He only 
wanted to go and find his mother, and never 
thought there was anything wrong in that. 
But with those stern eyes looking into his, 
thiugs seemed very different from what they 
did awhile ago, and he was not at all sure in 
his own mind, whether he had doue that 
dreadful thing (run away) or not. So he 


hung his head and said nothing. But aftei 
awhile his friend succeeded in getting mi 
story (all there was of it) from him. 

44 You are a naughty boy, June, and ) 
don’t know what to do with you,” he 
said. 

44 1 want my papa. Take me home. I 
wa-a-nt to go ho-o-me,” he sobbed. 

It was of no use to scold him; no use to try 
and have the cars stop now, and Mr. Hewitt 
sfft in great perplexity, wondering what he 
should do. His business was so urgent, 
that it was impossible for him to turn 
around and take him home, and it was 
equally impossible to take him along on 
his journey of a thousand miles, nor did he 
like to think of leaving him alone among 
strangers. 

June, meanwhile, secure in having found 
a friend, wiped his tears, leaned his head 
down on Mr. Hewitt’s shoulder, and went 
to sleep again. Pretty soon, the conductor 
came through the car, and Mr. Hewitt told 
him about the little runaway. He smiled 
kindly, as he thought of his own little boy 
aafe and sound at home, and promised to see 
that he was taken care of. 

So, at the next station, they carried him, 
still asleep, into the sitting room at the 
depot, had a bed of cushions made for him, 
told the ticket agent to take care of him 
until he was called for, and then telegraphed 
to his father where he could be found. But 
in the midst of it all, he awoke, and when 
he comprehended that his friend was going 
to leave him, there was a scene. He clung 
to him with both hands, and with his feet. 

44 Don’t leave me. Take me home. Take 
me to my papa. I wa-a-nt to go ho-o-me,” 
he implored. 

Everybody in the depot gathered around 
to try and pacify him, and meanwhile, the 
train waited; and if anybody would like to 
know what made the lightning express 
behind time in Chicago the next morning, I 
can tell them. It was June who did it. 

But the passengers couldn’t sit there all 
night, even for him, and so the two friends 
were at last obliged to tear themselves 
away, and leave him, screaming at the top 
of his voice, surrounded by strange faces, 
and uiuety miles from home. 

Meanwhile, there was a commotion at 
home, when Mr. Hart came to his tea at six 
o’clock, and June was found missing. All 
his play places were searched, every nook 
and corner in the house, and around the 
premises, were ransacked, but no June was 
found. All the houses where he was in the 
habit of going, were visited, but there was 
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no trace of him anywhere. Ally Moore 
could have told a little story about him, but 
she was fast asleep, and uobody thought of 
asking her. Friends joined in looking for 
him, and there was hurrying to and fro, but 
all in vain. 

“ Susan,” said the distracted father, paus¬ 
ing in the search, “ what did he say when 
he went away ? Do try and remember.” 

Susan left off rattling the door knob, 
and shakiug the mat, and peeping into the 
oven, and plying the pump handle, and 
tried to collect her scattered wits together, 
enough to think. 

“ O yes! I remember now,” she exclaimed, 
clapping both hands to her forehead, “ he 
said he was going to Cincinnati to find his 
mamma, and I told—” 

Mr. Hart waited to hear no more, but 
strode down to the depot, as fast as he could 
go. No one there remembered seeing him. 
The poor father sat down, and covered his 
face with his hands, and groaned aloud. 
What should he do ? Where should he look 
next? Just then, some one touched his 
shoulder, and put a telegram into his hand ; 
and there, in the dim light, he read what 
had become of his boy. 

A freight train was due shortly. He 
jumped aboard, and in a few’ hours was 
bending over him, as he lay asleep upon his 
bed of cushions, where his friends had left 
him. For he had finally cried himself to 
sleep, much to the relief of the poor ticket 
agent, lu w hose care he had been left. 

The passenger train came along soon after. 
Mr. Hart got on board w’ith the sleeping 
child in his arms. They reached home just 
at sunrise the next morning; and thus ended 
June’s journey to Cincinnati. 


JULY. 

BT L. D. NICHOLS. 


Now July’s ardent heat 
Calls the white lilies sweet 
From every pool; 

Now comes the blessed day 
When boys and girls may say, 
(Eager for country play,) 

“ Goodbye to school.” 

Hail, Carnival of Noise ! 
Welcome to men and boys ! 
Fourth of July! 

Fire crackers strew the ground— 
Caunon and belle resound— 
Fireworks, the country round, 
Redden the sky 


ART AMUSEMENTS. 

BT MARTHA POWELL DAVIS. 


Number Seven. 

Breck says, when speaking of the Dicentra , 
in his “ New’ Book of Flowers:” “It is one 
of the most striking objects in the whole 
range of floral attraction.” And we may 
add, a w ax collection is incomplete without 
a few of its drooping sprays. 

Two of each of the shapes marked a, 6, c, 
figure 20, are required for a single floret. 
The heart-shaped ones, a, should be pink, 
and the others a clear crystal white. The 
slender stem that connects the small flower 
to the main stalk, should extend between 
the pink heart petals, and far enough below 



to admit of the w hite shapes being attached, 
also. The petals are put on in pairs, facing 
each other. The two larger white ones, 6, 
are pressed to the stem facing the same way 
as the heart petals, wiiile the smaller shapes, 
c, are put on facing at right angles with the 
others. These small ones are partly hidden 
by the pink ; but, as their edges keep the 
heart petals from closing, the white sparkles 
through the opening very prettily. 

Now r the wings, tr, tr, curl very nicely in 
the natural flower, and you 6ee the wax is 
quite 6lcnder there; so, in order to give 
support, w’e cut one heart-shaped petal of 
white paper, and sew fine wire around the 
edge; or, this extra petal may be of wax, if 
you prefer, with the wire curled in at the 
edge. This gives an inside framew’ork, to 
which the outer petals may be attached, and 
to w’hich the wire stem passing through the 
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center of the floret may be fastened, also. 
It should be a little smaller than the pink 
petals. The wire around the edge strength¬ 
ens the whole, but especially the little wings, 
60 they may be bent at will. A bit of cotton 
batting on each side of the paper frame will, 
after the pink petals are molded, cause them 
to retain the puffed appearance they have in 
nature. 

Miniature Hoses .— 

“ The Hose is the honor and beauty of flowers, 
The Miniature Rose reigns the queen.' 1 

“I hope they will think enough of my 
flowers to copy from them,” said little Mary, 
placing a collection of dwarf roses on the 
teacher’s desk, where they could be seen 
readily. 

“ O, certainly,” said auntie, “ I have been 
wanting to show the class how time may be 
often saved in forming flowers; and these 
roses will be a good illustration.” 

Cut one shape as in figure 21, and when 



slipped up from the bottom of the stem, by 
means of the hole in the center, and arranged 
properly around the stamens, it will be equal 
to ten of the small inner petals. The wax 
between the hole and the dark rim around 
it, may be pressed tightly to the stem. This 
will aid in giving the petals a crumpled and 
curled appearance. Three or four additional 
shapes pressed close to this one, will make 
a full corolla. Two of the outer rows may 
be rounded out, as indicated by the dotted 
lines, and the shapes may be enlarged, too, 
if necessary. 

The Coreopsis. — The dark center of this 
flower is made of wax colored with lamp¬ 
black. When the threadlike parts are formed, 
the same as has been detailed for other flow¬ 
ers, they are trimmed down with the scissors 
to form a roundish knob, and then sprinkled 
with yellow. One round shape of wax may 
be scalloped to form ten petals. 

The Cineraria. —Its center is formed as 
above, with brown wax, sprinkled with red 


or orange. The corolla is made on the same 
principle, of many petals in one. 

The Daisy.— For this little, poetic flower, 
cut a round shape of wax, and fringe it into 
twenty or thirty divisions at the outer cir¬ 
cumference. Slip it up from the bottom of 
the stalk, and press it firmly to the yellow 
middle, previously formed. 

On this principle of compound petals, 
many other flowers may be made, as the 



ranunculus, flowering almond, portulaca, 
nemophila, etc. 

Tubular Flowers.—One specimen of this 
class, brought in to-day, was a very pretty 
russelia. The corolla, in nature, is in one 
piece ; but when forming it of wax, it will 
be found more convenient to divide it, as at 
figure 22. Rub the edges of the two parts 
together smoothly on a molding pin, when 



forming the tube, so they may unite as one 
piece. Bend the petalous divisions back 
carefully, and leave the upper part of the 
tube open, while the base closes around the 
stem, thus tapering nicely to its proper shape 
and size. Four stamens, with anthers, are 
visible, just even with the bend of the corolla. 

The Bouvardia. —The class had succeeded 
nicely with the russelia blooms, and auntie 
was looking about her for other specimens 
that were made on the same plan, when 
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Currie West drew attention to her pretty 
plant. 

“ Please let us make flowers like these, 
next, mayn’t we ?” she asked. 

“ They are very timely,” said auntie ; and 
soon the little bouvardia florets were dis¬ 
sected and the pattern taken, as at b , figure 
23, and formed into florets, as at /. 

Some of them were cut in one piece, like 
the pattern, and others in two parts, on the 
plan of the russelia. When the corolla is 
formed of two parts, an exact and sym¬ 
metrical apperance is easily attained; and 
if formed of one only, the floret is apt to be 
a little one sided, or leaning, on the stem. 
Bat when the florets are united into umbels 
to form the flower, the appearance is more 
natural when the florets have been made 
both ways, and then arranged promiscu¬ 
ously. Some florets should be larger, too, 
than others; from fifteen to twenty com¬ 
plete the bunch. 

Buds may be shaped by the same pattern, 
closed partially or entirely at the top. 

Heliotropes are as easily made as bouvardias. 
The one-patterned plan is best for them, as 
the florets are too delicate to divide. 

The Wiegela .—At this juncture of the after¬ 
noon instruction, two little girls were noticed 
in the back part of the room, very busily en¬ 
gaged, when auntie called upon them to 
44 report progress.” 

44 See here, what we have done,” said one; 
and she held up three beautiful, rose-colored 
wiegela blooms. 44 We molded them on the 
same pin you gave us for the russelia. Aren’t 
they prettier than those tedious helio¬ 
tropes V' 

The class and teacher acknowledged their 
beauty, and said they were well done; but 
the little girl who owned the heliotrope and 
bouvardia plants, w'ent ofT muttering, 

44 1 like small florets best, for my part.” 

The Primrose, when single, is of one piece 
in nature, but in wax it is better divided 
into five. The calyx may be made in one 
piece, though it is five cleft. It should be 
bent in five places, corresponding to the 
teeth, to form the ribs; or, it may be molded 
on a pentagonal molding pin. When the 
edges are united, slip the calyx up on the 
stem, and close it at the base just low enough 
down so the teeth will be even with the 
underside of the corolla. 

Many tubular flowers may be thus made 
easily, as the myrtle, jasmine, lilac, honey¬ 
suckle, libonia, etc. 

When the corolla is large and one petaled, 
as in the common morning glory and single 
petunia, a molding pin is needed, made on 


purpose, of hard wood very smooth ; but for 
small flowers, as phlox, cypress, etc., the 
handle of a crochet needle, awls of different 
sizes, or a pencil whittled into shape may 
sometimes, perhaps, be made to answer the 
purpose. 

The molding pin should be wet, to prevent 
the wax from sticking, and the wax should 
be quite warm, lest the petals break, instead 
of bending, where the corolla flares suddenly. 


BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

BY MK8. PARIZADE V. HATHAWAY. 

“Rap! ra-ra-ra-rap!” sound the rapid 
strokes of a strong bill, on the roof of a 
house, or some other convenient place ; then 
a vigorous voice calls out, “Que-erl que¬ 
er!” This is the way the red-headed wood¬ 
pecker salutes his friends, when he returns 
in early Mqy, and it certainly is a 44 que-er” 
way. 

His length is nine inches and three-fourths, 
exactly that of the robin. His head and 
neck are crimson-red, his back, black and 
white, and his breast white with a narrow 
border of black, just below the red of the 
neck. 

His flight is undulating, up and down, up 
and down, like that of the goldfinch. He 
does not alight, like most other birds, on the 
smaller branches of a tree, but lengthwise 
of the body, or a large ascending limb. He 
moves sidewise, and climbs upward as ex¬ 
pertly as a fly. If he wishes to descend, he 
moves backward; but he never goes down 
the tree head foremost, as the nuthatch 
often does. His feet are nicely adapted to 
clinging and climbing; the claws are sharp 
and strong; two toes point forward and two 
backward, instead of three forward and one 
backward, os in the feet of the robin and all 
the rest of the perchers. 

“Peck, peck, peck!” The end of his 
short, stiff tail is pressed closely against the 
tree, and helps to keep his body firm and 
well balanced. His quick ears hear an insect 
under the bark, or a borer in the wood of 
the tree. With sturdy blows, he drives his 
chisel-shaped beak into the bark, even into 
the wood, cutting a small hole; then, running 
out his long, barbed tongue, he draws the 
insect from its hiding place. This Is the 
way he and the rest of the ■woodpeckers 
obtain the greater part of their living. They 
are among our best feathered friends, for 
they save the trees from being destroyed by 
iusects. 

“ Thud, thud, thud!” It is a muffled 
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sound in the body of a dead tree. Walk 
softly, keep still! A red head is put out of 
a round, white door, and a little chip drops 
upon the dry leaves. There he goes ; but, 
Mr. Redhead, we have found out your secret. 
Ho and his mate are excavating a cosy room 
in the body of the old tree. It is just large 
enough at the entrance for one bird to slip 
in, but widens as it goes downward in the 
tree, until at the bottom, at a depth of 
fourteen inches or more, it is spacious enough 
for the little family. The red-headed car¬ 
penters carry out nearly all of their chips; 
a few are left upon the floor. On those chips 
are soon laid five or six pure white eggs. 

Last summer, 1 found one of these nests 
in an old apple tree. The young ones were 
bo noisy, when their parents brought them 
food, that they could be heard quite a long 
way off. As soon as the young can fly well, 
one or two pairs of these birds usually bring 
their broods around our house, and feed 
them partly on corn from the crib. One old 
bird, last summer, had a mortar in the top 
of a fence post, a deep, round hole to which 
he carried coni, laying it in the hole, and 
pounding it with his bill, to break it in 
pieces. He then fed it to his young ones, 
that clung to the sides of the post, and 
kept up a teasing u Tse-ip, tee-ip.” 

After awhile, one of the young birds used 
a small, round hole in the bark of a tree, for 
his mortar. I often saw him working away 
there, and, one day, I found a kernel of corn 
in the hole, half soaked with the juices of 
the tree. He often paused in his work to 
call out, “Qui-i-i-i,” making, as he 6aid it, 
a very polite bow. This salutation was 
returned by his parents, with a call and a 
bow, or the very wise remark, “Que-er!” 

The red-headed woodpecker feeds his 
young much longer than most other birds. 
I think that the bill of the young bird needs 
to harden a good while, and the muscles of 
its neck to grow strong, before it is able to 
peck in the bark and wood of trees, and 
obtain the insects lodged there. When fully 
fledged, it looks very much like the old 
bird, only its head and neck are ashy brown, 
instead of red. 

In the latter days of summer, I often see 
several of these birds playing together, 
chasing each other at great speed in every 
direction. 

There are many other species of wood¬ 
peckers besides the red-headed. There is 
one called the golden-winged woodpecker. 
The under surface of his wings and tail is rich 
yellow. When he flies, he looks like a broad 
beam of yellow light. He has a black crescent 


on his breast and a'red one on the nape of his 
neck. His loud call, “ Biddy, biddy, biddy!” 
is one of the most cheerful sounds of early 
spring. He often says, “Cle-up, clc-up!” 
when he alights, and sometimes he iudulges 
in a curious u Flick-er, flick-cr.” 

The golden-wings court and pair in April. 
Sometimes several gentlemen golden-wings 
pay their respects to one Miss Golden-wing. 
They move sidewise on the bodies of the 
trees, bow gracefiilly, and speak tenderly. 
The lovers do not quarrel with each other, 
but Miss Golden-wing chooses whichever 
one she pleases, for her mate. 

Last spring, I 6aw a pair at work excavat¬ 
ing a hole for a nest, high up in the body of 
a dead tree. While one worked, the other 
remained near, ready to take a part as soon 
as the worker became tired. They brought 
up the chips, and, flirting their heads, threw 
them away from the tree as far as possible. 
They w f ould not drop them together at the 
foot of the tree, for then their house might 
be discovered by the pile of chips. 


WISHING AND WORKING. 

BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 

44 Come, lily of beauty, 

Come, blossom of fragrance,” 

Repeats the young wisher, outstretching his 
hand. 

44 I long to possess you, 

But dread the dark waters. 

So come to me where, on the margin, I stand. 

44 For I am no swimmer. 

And own little knowledge 
In fitting a vessel or using an oar; 

My holiday raiment 
Suits not rough adventure. 

So come to me here, on the smooth, tranquil 
shore.” 

“ Ahl no,” says the lily, 

44 Stand there on the margin 
Through daylight and darkness, I come not to 
you; 

I keep through all seasons 
My distance and dangers. 

And wait for a conqueror valiant and true. 

44 1 watch for his coming, 

I know his behavior; 

He swims like the wild duck, and bounds like 
the deer; 

He shrinks not Horn danger, 

Nor spoiling of raiment. 

And works with unwavering purpose and cheer. 

44 And when I behold him 
Draw nearer and nearer. 

I'll fail not to greet hinwwith welcoming sweet: 
For beauty’s the guerdon 
Of daring and labor. 

And gladly I'll lay all my worth at his feet.” 
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NAN’S RULE. 

BY RAY STRONG. 

Nan’s white dress and blue sack were all 
ready on the bed, when her nurse, Rachel, 
called her to have her hair curled and be 
dressed for her tea party. Nan came rol¬ 
licking in. She had Just been having such a 
romp with Tom. Tom was Nan’s new 
brother, who had lately carried away Nan’s 
one dear 6ister, Rose, and had brought her 
back hojne again for a little visit. 

Nan stood very patiently while Rachel 
brushed her curl6, which was rather hard, as 
Tom had given her “last Dick,” and she 
wanted to run out after him. 

When it came to putting on her dress, 
that tempting, white dress, all embroidered 
and ruffled and puffed, and the broad, silvery- 
blue sash, Nan looked a little wistful, for it 
must be confessed she did love fine clothes, 
but she spoke up quickly and merrily, 

“I’m going to wear my gingham dress, 
Rachel.” 

“Laws, Mi6s Nannie y’ain’t goin’ t’look 
like a little nig, is yer?” 

“I never have looked like a ‘nig* in it, 
Rachel, and I don’t think I shall now.” 
Rachel laughed. 

“ Sure nuff, honey. I’se only jokin’; but 
don’t fool now, Miss Nannie. Please, missy, 
hurry and put your dress on.” 

“ I shall wear my gingham dress, Rachel.” 
Just then her mother came in from the 
next room. 

“ What is it, daughter?” 

Nan ran and whispered something to her 
mother, who stooped to listen. 

“ Put on her gingham dress, Rachel,” Mrs. 
Maury said, and that ended the matter for 
the present. Nurse looked disappointed, 
but Nan patted her cheek and said, 

“ Don’t get mad, mammy. It’ll be all 
clean for next time,” which brought a smile 
very quickly to Nurse’s face. 

Down stairs, Tom laughed at her. “Is 
that your party rig, old puddinghead ?” 
But seeing she only grew a little red, and 
didn’t answer him, as usual, in her quick, 
smart way, he did not tease her again. And 
while she went into the conservatory to get 
him a button-hole bouquet, Rose told mm 
what her mother said Nan had whispered to 
her, which was, 

“ Mamy and Sally Vinton only have ging¬ 
hams, and if you don’t mind, mamma, I 
think they would have a better time if I 
wore mine.” 

Presently the children came trooping in, 
Pussie Raymond in white tarlatan, with pink 
silk overdress; Madeline L’Estrange in blue 
silk and lace overdress. All the little girls 


were gaylv attired. At first there was sur¬ 
prise on their faces at Nan’s simple gown, 
but Nan saw they soon grew used to it. and 
did not look half so much surprised at Mamy 
and Sally, when they appeared, as 6he had 
feared they might. It was fun, as Tom said, 
to watch the pleased look of the Vinton’s, 
whenever that brown-and-white gingham 
dress of little Nan’s flitted past them, for 
they felt they were not the only ones not in 
gorgeous apparel. 

Soon the games began. Tom and Rose 
played, too. “Oats, Peas, Beans,” and 
“ Blind Man’s Buff,” and “ Hunt the Slipper,’’ 
and all manner of fun, besides, till tea was 
ready, when they went out on the lawn, to 
eat the nicest of dainties, as well as the good 
solid food mamma had prepared. 

Then followed more games, till the maids 
began to come for their young mistresses, 
ana, one by one, they departed. Tom took 
the Vinton’s home ; and when he came back, 
and Nan ran and jumped on to his knee, he 
pulled her hair, and said, 

“ Well, my dear, the Vintons had decidedly 
the advantage of your other guests, since 
you did them the honor to dress like them. 
The little one skipped all the way home, and 
declared she never had had such a good time 
in all her life before.” 

“ That was Sally,” said Nan, her head tip¬ 
ped a little to one side, and her mouth ex¬ 
pressing great satisfaction, as she fingered 
Tom’s watch chain. 

“But as for Pussy and Madeline, I really 
did pity them from the bottom of my heart,” 
continued Tom. 

Nan knew he was teasing her, but still she 
answered, indignantly, as she jerked her 
curls away from him, 

“O, you old hypocrite, you needn’t to 
t rouble yourself. I know Puss and Madeline 
had a good time, from something I heard 
them say. Now don’t you wish you knew ? 
But I shan’t tell you.” 

And she would not tell him, in spite of all 
his teasing, but confided to Rose that she 
heard Madeline say, 

“ Would you be hired to wear such a dress 
as Nan’s to*a party ?” 

And Puss had said, 

“ No, indeed! ’specially when she’s got 
such lovely ones. I heard Mr. Tom say you 
looked real pretty, Madeline.” 

And Madeline had answered, 

“Why, he told me that very same thing 
about you.” 

And*then they had put their arms around 
each other and walkea off, and Nan hadn’t 
heard any more, but that was enough to put 
to flight any doubts she might have had as 
to whether her little friends were troubled 
by her unwonted costume. Her thought¬ 
fulness and self-denial, though it was such a 
little thing, had made everybody comfort¬ 
able, as it is most always sure to do. 

Dear children, Nan’s rule was the Golden 
Rule, and it belongs to you just as much as 
it dia to her, only yon must use it whenever 
you get a chance*, and always be on the 
lookout for chances. So shall you make 
everybody around you happy, and be su¬ 
premely happy yourselves. 
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ABOUT CORNERS. 

Once, when I lived in a happy land, we 
used to take long rides, in pleasant weather, 
over a road that led between hills aud 
meadows and wheat fields, through shady 
w'oods and past little clusters of white houses, 
until it came to a great farmhouse of red 
brick, dozing aw*ay among its barns and 
orchards. I suppose the road did not end 
there, for occasionally an unhappy-looking 
carriage, or big, lumbering, mail w'agou, rat¬ 
tled away down the hill beyoud, but, for all 
we cared about it, the Chinese wall might 
have been built across it, grim and gateless. 

Such pleasant, sunshiny rides a6 those 
were, when the gentle pony ambled leisurely 
along, and we stopped here and there to 
pick cowslips or meadow lilies or wild straw¬ 
berries ; or, later in the season, to pelt down 
the chestnuts from the trees. We learned a 
good many lessons, too, by the way, seeing 
how, from year to year, Nature was busy 
building up and pulling down, and how sure 
it was that harvest followed seedtime, and 
that men reaped whatever they had sown. 

There was one place w here, in the comer 
of a wheat field, a fine, thrifty clump of 
wild raspberries had sprung up. It w f as only 
a little comer, and the fence was crooked, 
and so the farmer plowed around it and left 
the clump of briers, and every summer we 
gathered our fill of the fragrant berries. It 
was very nice for us, but we could not help 
noticing how with every season the briers 
walked a little farther into the wheat, until, 
by and by, all that end of the field was 
given up to them ; and I dare say by this 
time the farmer has given up trying to plow 
it. You say he must have been a poor far¬ 
mer, and I suppose he was. He used to 
leave the thistles to go to seed along his 
roadsides; and his gates were apt to be otf 
from one hinge ; and his carts and tools were 
scattered about everywhere. 

But our minister preached us a sermon 
about fence comers, once, that made me 
think he might have been riding that way 
himself. He told us how apt we were to let 
some ugly, little weed of a bad habit grow 
up in the comers of our hearts ; aud because 


it did not take up much room, and was ugly 
and thorny to pull up, we just plowed around 
it and let it go. And the next year it was 
bigger and broader, and went down deeper, 
and had sharper thorns, and so we kept on 
plowing around it, and giving it a little more 
room, until, by and by, some of us would 
have only a little patch of wheat left in the 
middle, barely enough to turn around in, 
while you could hardly see where the fences 
w'ere for the weeds and briers. 

How is that, boys and girls ? Is it not a 
good plan to look sharp after the fence 
comers ? 


EAR MARKS. 

I went with the farmer, one morning, out 
on to the great, green prairie, and in every 
direction I saw the herds of young cattle 
feeding. Some of them were very shy, and 
some did not seem to mind us at all. Some¬ 
times a drove of young horses would lift 
their slender heads and snuff at us, and then 
go scouring away into the distance; or the 
sleek cows would just look at us out of their 
liquid eyes, and then go on quietly feeding. 
There were thousands of sheep, and I won¬ 
dered how the owners ever would know their 
own when they brought them into the folds 
in winter. 

“ O,” said the farmer, “ I have my ear 
marks on them. We used to mark iu very 
awkward ways; but I can tell my sheep 
now all over the country, and they never 
get rid of the mark.” 

14 Never get rid of the mark!" I said it to 
myself, as I saw some boys in the city, to¬ 
day, standing around the door of a low 
saloon. Somebody was putting a mark upon 
them. You could see it already in their 
faces, and I wanted to tell them how hard it 
would be to get rid of it. These are the 
boys who are learning their first lessons in 
the gambling dens, taking their first glasses 
at the liquor shops, polluting their mouths 
with tobacco, or with impure words and 
oaths. They are just beginning in these 
evil ways, scores of them, who have been 
better taught, and who feel ashamed, as yet, 
of every downward step they take. Who 
w'ill tell them to stop ? Who will tell them 
of this dreadful master who is putting his 
mark upon them, just as surely, just as 
deeply, as if it was burned in with a hot 
iron. You can see the mark on many a man 
who would give his right hand to get rid of 
it now. It is one of the ways in which God 
shows us that He is stronger than Satan, for 
He makes all who enter the service of evil. 
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put on the livery. If men could be wicked 
and shut it all up in their secret hearts, and 
wear pure, beautiful forms and faces, there 
would be a chance for a great deal more evil 
in the world. But He makes Satan put his 
ear marks on his silly sheep, and so the eye, 
and the cheek, and the brow, and the lip, all 
tell the story, and before he knows it, the 
mark is burned in. 

God did not' choose to take away from us 
the liberty of doing wrong, but He set the 
whole world full of safeguards, and not the 
least of these is the certainty with which all 
that we must think and feel is stamped on 
this soft, impressible house of clay in which 
our soul lives. So beware how you let an 
evil thought, or an evil passion, or an evil 
deed, for one instant cast its shadow over 
your heart and your face. What if the 
image should stay there ? What if the mark 
should even now begin to bum in t 


A MATINEE. 

It was not in a crowded concert room, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon—I have often 
attended such concerts, though I never could 
guess why they called them matinees—but 
at four o’clock on a summer morning, with 
the 6ky a clear, pale opal, and the air one 
breath of balm and freshness. Looking from 
my window right into the tree tops, and 
down on to the smooth, green velvet of the 
lawn, I saw on every leaf and blade of grass 
the white glisten of the dew,which, a little 
later, would turn to a diamond glitttcr in the 
sunrise. Here and there the greenness was 
broken by clumps of roses, red and white, 
and masses of splendid Chinese peonies. 
The scent of the flowers and the spicy odor 
of the evergreens mingled together, and a 
faint little wind, that blew steadily over 
the leaves, bore the sweetness right in at my 
window. Through the openings of the trees 
I could see glimpses of blue water, where 
the merry little Cuyahoga crept and sparkled 
and danced along, making sport of the work 
it did every day. Away in the distance were 
long, green valleys, holding in their depths 
faint mists of blue and silver, and rising 
grandly into bold, wooded hights. Not far 
off, to the east, lay the roofs and chimneys 
of the busy city, still and silent now, but 
soon to waken, while, close at my left, the 
road wound through a lovely ravine to 
another city, still and silent always, and full 
of peace, by daylight or moonlight, for 

“ The marble doors are always shut; 

You may not enter at hall or hut; 

And mountain grasses, low and sweet. 
Grow in the middle of every street.” 


A little brown wood bird began the con¬ 
cert, from its golden-green chamber in the 
heart* of a great chestnut tree. Just one 
clear, short note; a mere morsel of a song, 
like the coo of delight with which a baby 
wakes from its sleep, and then, here and 
there, from oaks, and maples, and lindens, 
from all sorts of green nooks and snug hid¬ 
ing places, another and another little musi¬ 
cian shook itself out with a flirt and a flutter, 
and joined in the Chorus, the robins and cat¬ 
birds carry ing off the palm. There was not 
a single discord, from the high treble of the 
blackbirds, who sang Italian, down in the 
meadow', to the sharp scream of the bluejays, 
and the drumming of the woodpecker ; all 
chimed in the most perfect harmony ; and I 
listened and looked with 6ilent delight. I 
wanted the w’hole household should be awake 
to hear, only no one should have moved, or 
6poken a word, for the greatest charm of all 
w as the utter silence, which left the sweet 
music free to pulsate in unbroken melody 
through the air. 

There was something sacred about it, and 
even w'hilc I listened I thought of the won¬ 
derful goodness of the Father, who “ might 
have made the earth bring food enough for 
great and small,” w ithout touching it with 
any of the beauty of leaf and blossom, or 
giving it one sound of music to fill its silent 
places, and yet whose tender thought for our 
happiness has made the world one temple of 
beauty and song. 

Birds are a good deal like babies in one 
thing—they are never so sweet as when they 
first wake up in the morning. There seems 
to be the same kind of fresh, bright fear¬ 
lessness about them as if they, too, like the 
babies, had beautiful dreams in their tossing 
cradles ; as if they, too, had forgotten all 
about yesterday, and begun the world anew. 
And so I dare say they have. They never 
borrow' a bit of trouble about to-morrow, 
and I don’t suppose they lay any up, if they 
have any, to sigh over. I am sure there was 
nothing but pure gladness and delight in the 
song of the robin that swung and balanced 
on the very topmost bough of the nearest 
tree, that morning. Perhaps the gladness 
w'as all in my heart, for I have heard people 
say that there was no meaning in the song 
of a bird, any more than in so many notes 
from a piano, only as our souls gave mean¬ 
ing to the sound. I never eould quite believe 
it. I think that robin meant something; I 
am very sure she said something, and I think 
the One who made us all knew' what it was, 
for I remember that it is written, “ AU Thy 
works praise Thee , and Thy saints Mess Thee” 
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Ifrodij's l^xxchBt. 


Here is a letter from a boy who hag no Idea of 
being nothing but a one-stringed fiddle. 

“Dear Prudy: I am a little boy ten years old, 
and I live way out in New Jersey; and I take 
The Corporal, and have been reading about 
the 4 One-stringed Fiddle,’ and I thought I would 
tell you how many strings I have got to my fiddle. 
I can ride and drive horse; haul and chop wood; 
feed and water the horses and cows; reed the 
cahes their milk; hoe; and I can work in the 
house, too; I help mother wash, every week; 
and when she is sick I can get the dinner all 
alone; and wash the dishes, too; and Bweep; 
and last summer 1 raised sweet potatoes enough 
myself to come to nine dollars. 1 never wrote a 
letter before to be printed.” 


Island Grove , III. “Dear Prudy: As I have 
never written to you, and am so much interested 
in your pocket, I thought I would write you a 
few lines. I live in the country, and have very 
nice times. I have lived in the country nearly 
three years. We have all the chickens we want, 
and a nice large garden, and lots of vegetables 
and flowers. Do you like watermelons and 
muskmelons? If you do, you had better come 
and see us this summer.” 


Muncy , Pa. “Dear Prudy: I love The Cor¬ 
poral so much that I thought I would write 
to you and see who you was. I like vour Mud- 
pie story so well that lean hardly wait till it 
comes. I must tell you about my dog. He is as 
black as a coal; if he gets cross he will bite any 
person that teases him. We have six cats, but 
they are so shy that I cannot pluy with them. I 
go to school when it is not toomuddv. But it is 
all, now. I wish you would come to our place 
once. I would like to see you. Will you put 
my dear, little letter in your pocket. It would 
be such good fun to read a letter of my own out 
of The Corporal.” 


Corvallis , Oregon. “Dear Prudy: This is the 
last day of vacation week, and school opens on 
Monday next, and I am real glad, for I like to go 
to school. My teachers are so very kind, and 
learn me so many pretty songs. Would vou like 
to hear about some of my pets ? I have a cat 
and seven sheep, and some little lambs, and a lot 
of chickens. I think The Little Corporal is 
such a nice little magazine. I wish it would 
come every week, instead of once a month. My 
ma has a beautiful flower garden. If I only 


could I would give you one of the prettiest bou¬ 
quets of hyacinths, tulips, etc. I am eleven 
years old. I help my ma with her work, and 
when she is baking I often make sweet cake. 
Pa thinks they are very nice. I can sew on ma’s 
sewing machine. Prudy, please send me your 

I dcture. Goodbye, dear Prudy: please give my 
ove to Mr. Miller, for I do love him for his little 
magazine.” 

St. Louis , Mo. “Dear Prudy: I have thought 
many times I would write to you, and see if you 
think my letter worthy of a place in the good 
Corporal, which has been coming to our house 
the last two years. My papa took it first for my 
Brother Eddie, who is now dead. He died last 
August. He was ten years old. O, how he did 
love to read The Corporal. I read it some, but 
mamma reads it best for me. I had a little baby 
brother, but he died this winter. His name was 
Lewy. So I am all alone now. My only little 
sister died three years ago. I have a very kind 
papa and mamma. We have a nice home about 
five miles from St. Louis. The name of our farm 
is Switzerland. There are near four hundred 
acres. Our largest crop is hay. Coal and Iron 
are plentiful here. I am nine years old, and I 
send my love to you.” 


Lonaconlng. “Dear Prudy: I have written 
to you before, but you have never put them in 
your pocket. I like to read vour pocket the best. 
My ma says you only put funny letters in, so I 
do not expect you to put mine in your pocket, 
because I have nothing funny to say.” 

Isn’t that funny? 

And if that isu’t funny, here is something that 
is. O, Earnest, if you only could have seen how 
Mrs. Miller laughed. 

“Dear Prudy: Does not Mrs. Miller keep an 
Emporium of Fashions, on Broadway, near 
Stewart's store, in New York City? Please 
answer in the pocket, and much oblige a lover 
of The Corporal.” 

No, indeed ; Mrs. Miller hopes she shall never 
have to be president, or keep people posted in 
the fashions. 

Clinton, Mo. “ Susie has determined to earn 
the money to take The Corporal thisycar. She 
pieced a quilt in the winter, and has been trying 
to sell it for some time. She sold it yesterday, 
aud has got money to send for it now/’ 

Yankee Settlement. “Dear Prudy: As I have 
seen no letters from Yankee Settlement, I thought 
I would write one. I have taken The Corporal 
four years when this year is out, and I like it 
very much. I wish Prudy would put your pic¬ 
ture in The Corporal. I am trying with my 
brother to get a premium. I have got one; it is 
called, ‘ A Hundred Years Ago,’ and I mean to 
get it framed. I want to get my Corporal's 
bound; I think they will look real nice that 
way. Won’t you please to put this in your 
pocket, and I will think more of you than ever.” 

Graham , Mo. “Dear Prudy: I am tw-elve 
years old. 1 have taken The Corporal three 
years. I mean to take it as long as I can earn 
money enough. I earned my money this vear 
by cutting fodder. We have a pet colt. Please 
put this in your pocket.” 

A little, one-armed boy asks the editor to pub¬ 
lish the following request. 

“ As one of the Try Company, I propose that 
the subscribers of The Little Corporal each 
pay five cents to the editor, to select a library for 
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the sailor*, or for some destitute ships, to be 
placed where the editor will decide. We can 
easily do it. I intend earning my money by 
carrying water with my one arm.” 

The editor will undertake to raise such a li¬ 
brary, if it pleases the children, and will add five 
dollars to the fund. We will consult some of the 
seamen's working friends as to where the 44 Little 
Corporal's Library ” shall be placed. 


44 Dear Prudy: My papa 
ve us the money last year for to subscribe for 


Alexandria , La. 
jrav 

The Little Corporal, but this year, when our 
time runs out, I am going to subscribe with my 
own money. My papa has a young heart, for he 
reads it every time we get a new number. I have 
a grandpa and an aunt living in Chicago. If ever 
I come to Chicago again 1 will come to see you. 
We have a pair of Shetland ponies and a buggy 
Just for them.” 

Niles. Mick. “Dear Prudy,: I am nine years 
old. We have a baby named Bertha. I take The 
Little Corporal, and 1 like it very much ; and 
after I read it I am going to send it to my cousin. 
Who lives in the State of New York. Our house 
. burned Sunday night, about eleven o'clock, May 
7th, 1871. Nearly everything was saved.” 

44 Dear Prudy: You look so pleasant, sitting 
at your desk, that I thought I would like to w rite 
ana tell you about my chickens. I have only 
three hens, but they have thirty-three chickens. 
Don't you think that is doing well. I take care 
of them myself. When I get The Corporal 
with my name on it, I feel like a big woman, and 
I will keep on taking it till I am one.” 

Malden , Mass. “Dear Prudy: I ought to 
have w'ritten a long time ago, to thank you for 
the chromo of Red Ridinghood and the Wolf, 
which I received all safe. We think it's beautiful. 
I send two subscribers more, and I would like a 
binder for The Corporal. It seems real selfish 
for me to claim anything for getting subscribers. 
My little brother Is trying to get up a club, and I 
am going to help him. The Corporal is so 
good I wish all the little boys and girls took it.” 

Belfast , 0. “Dear Prudy: I wrote you a let¬ 
ter before, but you did not print it. My brother 
has taken The Corporal four years, and my sis¬ 
ter Rosa sold her calf and sent for it this year. 
Please print my letter. I send you some silver- 
maple leaves, and some of my hair. The leaves 
grow larger in the summer. I want to get my 
picture taken and send it to you.” 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 44 1 am Jamie Smith, 
and I have a little baby brother sixteen mouths 
old, and his namo is Richard. He is real cunning, 
and he used to play with our dojf*Ney. Ney 
was a real good aog, and never bit anybody but 
once, and then he was playing and didn't mean 
to. He would come to me at the table, and I 
would let him drink out of my cup. He barked 
so that papa had to tie him up, aud the next 
morning ne got away. I commenced to tell you 
about my little brother, and told you about Ney! 
I taught Richard to creep across the floor by roll¬ 
ing a block, and he crept after it. He don’t talk 
much, but I think he might; he says ‘ O, O,’ and 
that is all.” 

Grand Rapids. Mich. “Dear Prudy: Though 
I’m a little girl only nine years old, I can w rite 
a story for the Corporal. I am goiug to tell 
you about my little brother Jamie. He is five 
years old. One night Jennie, Jamie, and 1 w'ere 

f oing to the ‘ Bell Ringers,’ and it rained so 
ardliefore tea that papa thought we could not 
go, and what do you think the dear little fellow' 
did ? When we w ere sittiug in the parlor he said, 


4 Sister, I am going to pray that the Lord may 
stop the rain, so that we can go.' And the rain 
did stop. I think his prayer was answered; 
don’t you?” 

It makes Prudy almost jealous to hear how 
rich some of her little friends are in grandmothers 
while she has not even one. 

Delevan , 1U. “Dear Prudy: My little nephew, 
Allen K. Pratt, 1 think is ahead of Bertie 
Taylor on the grandmother question. He has 
now living, and, at one time last winter, at his 
lather's house, a mother, grandmother, great¬ 
grandmother, and great-great-grandmother. The 
great-great-grandmother is active and smart, and 
last year made the journey of over a thousand 
miles, to visit her children and grandchildren 
living in this place.” 

Hancock , Wis. “Dear Prudy: I am eleven 
years old, and have taken The Corporal live 
years and like it better than any other magazine. 
My mother once knew a little girl whose name 
was Prudy, and she was real odd, and 1 want to 
know if you are ?” 

How can I tell, my dear? Did you ever hear 
of the man who lay aw ake all night to see if he 
snored, and never found out? I like little girls, 
when they are sw eet, and loving, and helpful; 
and little boys, when they are good, and brave, 
and honest. Is that a sign of being queer? 

Long Grove. “Dear Prudy: I am a little girl 
eight years old. I have taken The Corporal 
almost one year. I wish The Corporal would 
come every week; it seems so long to wait a 
whole month for it Now, Prudy, u you don’t 
put this letter in your pocket, I don’t think I will 
write to you again, because I wrote you a letter 
last winter, ana you didn't say anything about 
it. I read all the poetry in The Corporal, and 
I hope when I am a lady I can write some, too. 
Here is some that I w f rote the other day : 

“ O^come with me to the shady woods. 

Where all is bright and fair; 

Where the sweet violets and mayflowers grow. 
And happy birds are singing there. 

44 My mamma don't know that I wrote this, and 
if she sees it in The Corporal she will be so 
surprised.” 

Blackhawk , Miss. “Dear Prudy: My brother 
takes The Little Corporal. He got it the ‘25th 
of May. I always read it as soon as it comes. I 
I like the Hard-Fought Battle better than any¬ 
thing else. I have been making bouquets for 
mamma in sand. Prudy, sometimes my little 
brothers sayand do things as funny as Tommy 
Bancroft. The first time Jimmie saw a hearts¬ 
ease, he said it 4 was holding back Its ears as if 
it was trying to talk to him. I was glad to see 
Mr. Sew'ell^ picture. I wish you would put 
yours in the July number. I nave been sick, 
so it took me a long time to wTite this. I will 
try to get up a club. I waut to get * From Shore 
to Shore.' Please sec that there is no hole in 
your pocket when you put my letter in.” 

Fair Haven. “Dear Prudy: I have the dear¬ 
est little sister, who is continually surprising us 
w ith her beautiful sayings. She always speaks 
so gravely, with a quaint air of womanliness that 
is perfectly charming. Last week I had her with 
me riding, and she was so pleased with the scen¬ 
ery, and looked out for a good while In silence, 
but at last turned to me and said, ‘Sister, isn't 
God good to make the trees and sky aud flowers 
and everything so pretty ? And most always 
there's a little bird a singing.’ I thought that if 
we all would notice the ‘little bird singing.’ 
hearts w ould be lighter aud smiles brighter,In 
this w eary world.” 
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THE CARPENTER S PUZZLE 


Im the June number seemed to me a good one, 
and bothered me for one night, but before I got 
np in the morning all was as easy as It was to 
Columbus's friends, when he showed them how 
to balance an egg on end. Ilow many of your 
;i*tle readers know how to do that? The puzzle 
i*>thie: •• A ship had a hole one foot square in 
r.er bottom; the carpenter had but one board to 
fill it; the board was sixteen inches long and 
nine inches wide: he cut it in two pieces and fit¬ 
ted the hole ; how did he do it*” There are 144 
-qnare inches in a square foot and just that 
many inches in the board; but the board is four 
inches too long and three inches too narrow. 
Our the board like a pair of stairs, beginning 
i nir inches from the top, and cutting in three 
, aches, then down four inches, theu in three 
.aches, and down four, then out three inches. 
Then your lower stair will fit In the second niche, 
ii*e second stair in the first niche, and the first 
-tail* will lap on tothetop, making, theoretically, 
,ust a foot square, but practically, I think there 
would be a loss* from the sawing. In paper, take 
» piece of the mentioned width, fold it in four 
• qual parts the long way, and in three equal 
,iarts the short way, theu niche as above, and 
vou will have it. 

Let me give you a rule, which I deduce from 
fhe solution or the carpenter’s puzzle, which I 
-•*nt you yesterday, and which I think will work 
u any measurement in square measure, provided 
ne length of your material, multiplied by the 
oreadth, will give the requisite number of square 
inches. The number of feet or inches in excess 
of the required length will give the length of 
•ach stair; the number of feet or inches lacking 
i width will show the width of each stair; thus, 
*-\18 gives each stair six inches long by six wide, 
aid the board is cut in the middle. Sxl8, 0 is 
die excess and length of each stair, and 4 the 
deficiency, showing the requisite width. 9x16 
gives 4 for the excess and 3 for the deficiency. 
This rule might work in cutting paper to fit a 
r.lace. Fold any piece lengthwise in half, and 
widthwise in three folds, and cut stairs, and you 
will have an oblong in the proportion of being 
ncreased half the length for one-third the 
oreadth. Or, the folds may be varied, but al¬ 
ways divide your width in equal proportions to 
the width desired, and the lengtn the same. If 
your piece contains the requisite number of 
square feet or inches, the rule will give any pro¬ 
portion desired. 

Prudv said she did not know how it was done, 
and if by this time none of you do, you will, I am 
sure, be much obliged to your friend. 

Antoinette P. M’Lean. 


THE MAGPIE AND THE TOAD. 

Very curious things are related sometimes of 
the doings of birds and animals, which exhibit 
considerable mind and sense. The following 
was sent us, and is considered queer enough to 
print in this department. A magpie was ob¬ 
served at work in a garden, picking up pebbles 
and dropping them into a hole made to receive a 
post. Every time it dropped a pebble in, it cried 
cur-rack. Upon examining the spot afterward it 
was found that there was a toad in the hole, which 
the bird was pelting for its amusement. The 
bird had probably seen some boys doing the 
same thing, and learned it from them. 


No. 1.—CHARADE. 

My first, at the first and last stage of itsexistence, 
is helpless. My second is whut we must all do. 
My third is a common expression of a certain 
class of people. My whole is a root found in 
South America, which yields a kind of starch, 
from which is obtained a deadly poison and an 
article of food. C. -V. 


No. 2.—CHARADE. 

My first is bright green; pale green, second is 
found; 

Yet my whole is as brown as a nut, or the ground. 

My whole through my first does my second so 
fleet. 

When bright summer noodtide is glowing with 
heat. 

The miller my second and third feeds with corn. 

Yet my whole plagues the Ihrmer, devouring his 
lawn. -V. JJ. t ■>. 


No. 3.—CHARADE. 

Mv first is what the warriors do 
With my second to the foe. 

My whole is the greatest poet you 
Or I shall ever know'; 

For there’s never a thought you think is new 
But you’ll find he ” told you so." 


No. 4.—CHARADE. 

I am composed of four syllables. My first and 
and second form the name of a king spoken of 
in the New Testament. My third and fourtli are 
pronouns. My whole Is tnc name of a Oreeu 
historian. R- 


No. 5.—FRENCH PUZZLE. 

Jc suis le capitaine de vingt cinq soldats mais 
a moi. Paris serait pris. M. S. 


No. 6.—DECAPITATION. 

Whole I am used in war. Beheaded I am a de¬ 
licious fruit. Beheaded again. I am a part of the 
head. Cut off my first and last and I am a vege¬ 
table. «/. N'. Bliacif. 


No. 7.—QUEER QUERIES. 

1. What lg that which grows in a tree, and has 
veins and pores, but no blood : which breathes, 
though it has no lungs; and which may be a 
skeleton, though it has no bones? 

2. What is that which has got a seam that was 
never sewed bv u needle; u shalt that was never 
turned ; a bed that is never slept in; and a spirit 
tha' can never be drunk. 
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No. 8.—ENIGMA, No. 11.—ENIGMA. 

Found long ago. yet made to-day, I walked out especially to get a certain thing. 

Employed whilst others sleep; I was glad when I obtained it, yet no sooner did 

What lew would wish to give away, I get it than I found it impossible to endure it T 

And none would wish to keep. and so 1 walked home quicitly to get rid of it. 


No. 9.-*ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 13 letters.. 

My 2, 3,13 is a quadruped. 

My 1, 4, 5, tt is what a canary does. 

My 7, 8.12,13 belongs to the horse. 

My 10,11, 5, 6, 13 is something belonging to a 
door. 

My 9, 8,1,10 is something very convenient. 

My whole is what ought to be found in every 
home. 


No. 12.—ENIGMA. 

What is that which we often knit, and alwa^ .- 
without needles; we cannot knit them singly, 
we must knit two at once; we only knit them to 
be undone, and yet we neither cut nor ravel them. 


AN8 WERS TO CHARADES , JURE NO. 

No. 18.— Charade. —Garb-age. No. 19 .—Ch r- 
rade .—Bone set. 


No. 10.— ANAGRAMS. TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY NO. 20. 


No. 1. Ten mad men. 

No. 2. No more stars. 

No. 3. Nice Ham. 

No. 4. A nice cold pye. 

No. 5. Golden land. 

No. 6. Fat reward. 

No. 7. Invest in ore. 

Men who own some of our cities. 

No. 8. K. Y. Rowen. 

No. 9. W. E. Kaumil. 

No. 10. O T. Dole. 

No. 11. R. P. Fielding*. 

No. 12. T. S. Boon. 

No. 13. G. Nilsan. 

No. 14. K. Roy. 

No. 15. O. T. llamlin. 

No. 16. D. O. Nayt. 

No. 17. Col. B. Sumu. 

No. 18. N. Moore. 

No. 19. Philip A. Hade. 


(See June Number.) 

What Comes or Being Careless.— Somebody was 
careless. Somebody went out to the well to draw 
water, and left the cover off. Perhaps the same thing 
had been done before: but If It had, no one had been 
hurt by It. But this time some one was hurt. Willie 
and Susie were out In the meadow playing. A beau¬ 
tiful, bright butterfly came flitting along, stopping 
here and there to sip honey from the flowers. Willie 
wanted to catch the beautiful thing, and so be started 
off, hat in hand, and Susie alter Tdm. Yon know a 
butterfly doesn’t follow the straight path, but goes 
crls cross, all over the meadows, anywhere lie likes- 
Wlllie didn’t look down at his feet, to see where they 
were going, until suddenly he felt hlmell falling, 
down, down into the cofd, dark well. Susie ran 
screaming to the house; and her mother went out 
quickly, and called the man who was at work in the 
garden. The man got down into the well, and poor 
Willie was pulled out. But he looked, as the man 
said, “like a drownded rat.” Then everybody said, 
“Who left the cover off?’’ Nobody wanted to own it, 
because It came so near costing poor Willie bis life. 



No. 13.—A PICTURE STORY.— The Loaded Gun, 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

JOHN E. MILLER, 

PUBLISHXR AND PROPRIETOR, 

No. 6 Cantona Homse Place* Chicago* III. 


Ilf All articles In “The Little Corporal” are 
written especially for it, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friends may copy 
into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
to The Little Corporal. This notice is Inserted be¬ 
cause many articles liave been copied without credit. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Cheeks on Chicago. Philadelphia, New York Cltv, or 
Boston banks are best for large sums, made payable to 
the order of JOHN E. MILLER. 

Post Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat. In all the cities, and In many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to us without any lot*. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Obeeire 
the Registry fee as well as postage, must be paid in 
stamps. at the office where the letter is mailed, or It 
will De liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
liny and ttflx the stamps bolii fur postage and registry, 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. Letters sent 
in this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending one dollar and a half or lest. 
yon may send greenbacks at our risk; where more 
than that sura Is sent, either of above ways w 111 be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal Is three 
cents aquarter, or 12 cents a year, pavable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine Is received. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 

This number begins Volume Thirteen, 
and there are many whose subscriptions ex¬ 
pired with the last number, who, we trust, 
will lose no time in renewing for another 
year. Now is also a good time to raise a 
club. 8end a club if you can, but at any 
rate send yonr own name with the money. 
We don’t want to lose a single one of our 
subscribers, for we think you cannot afford 
to be without The Corporal. If possible, 
we hope to make the Magazine better and 
more attractive than ever. 


THE 3IAP PRIZE. 

We have received a large number of map 
drawings of the State of Illinois, in compe¬ 
tition for the prize offered in the May num¬ 
ber. We are pleased to have such a good 
response to our offer. We expect to have 
other work for the boys and girls, of which 
we shall speak in another number. The 
award for the Map Prize will be announced 
in the.August number. 


Specimen Numbers.— We are always glad 
to send copies of The Corporal to any who 
may wish to see it. If you know of anyone 
who you think ought and would like to take 
the magazine, please send us the names, and 
a sample copy will be mailed free of charge. 


BIND THE CORPORALS. 

Every subscriber ought to preserve the 
numbers of The Corporal, ant# have them 
bound in a neat volume, at the end of the 
year. Many of you do so, but there are 
others who live so far away from places 
where such work is done, that the expense of 
sending to the cities and towns is often more 
than the cost of the binding, making alto¬ 
gether a very dear book when it is all done. 
Now, in order to meet the wants of such that 
do not live near where the binding can be 
done, I have had a lot of the 1Emerson Binder 
manufactured of special size for The Corpo¬ 
ral. This Binder is the best I have ever 
seen. It consists of stiff, board sides, with 
cloth back and gilt title, like an ordinary 
book cover or lids. It is so arranged that 
one number can be inserted and firmly fast¬ 
ened, and others added from time to* time, 
until the year is complete. It is so simple, 
and so easily done, that any child can do it. 

The price of the binder is sixty cents each, 
to be had at this office, or sent free by mail, 
upon receipt of the price. 8end for‘it, and 
try it, and 1 am sure you will love your mag¬ 
azine all the better for being kept together 
in a neat form. 


SOMETHING VALUABLE 

For Churches and Bandar Schools. 

A System of Schedules and Checks to carr>'out 
a simple and efficient plan, by which the revenue 
of any chnrch or Sunday school may be largely 
increased without being burdensome to those 
Interested. The books, checks, etc., necessary 
for working the plan cost $H), and will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to those using them. 

Any person interested, who will write ns, en¬ 
closing stamp, will receive a circular describing 
the plan. It is the same plan furnished by the 
Evaugelical Press Association, of which Gov. 
Claflin of Massachusetts is President, and Bishop 
Janes, Senator Wilson, Gen. Howard, Senator 
Buckingham, H. Thane Miller, Senator Harlan, 
and John V. Farwell, are among the Vice Presi¬ 
dents, and 1 am General Agent. 

JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 

Little Corporal Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

evangelical diamonds. 


We are General Western Agents for the beau¬ 
tiful little Diamonds, issued dv the Evangelical 
Press Association. These Diamonds are really 
little, condensed tracts, the size of. and made 
like, postage stamps, summed on the back, and 
separated by perforation, so that they ran be 
easily detached and used Just as von would use 
postage stamps. They may be stuck on letters, 
or anywhere else you may choose to place them. 
They may he used for counsel, reproof, or warn¬ 
ing. and properly used, may be made the means 
of doing great good. The matter of these Dia¬ 
monds is printed in fine type, and the subjects 
are various. Some treat of the Christian Sab¬ 
bath, others are on the subjects of temperance, 
swearing, reading of good books, purl tv of life, 
prayer, etc. These little diamonds should be In 
the hands of all jieople who desire to do good. 
They may be so used as often to be more effec¬ 
tual than tracts, sermons, or lectures. 

These Diamonds are put up in convenient, as- 
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sorted packages, one hundred in an envelope, and 
Bold at ten cents per packet. Discounts on large 
quantities. We can send them by mail, on re¬ 
ceipt of price. Address JOHN E. MILLER, 
Publisher, Chicago, III. 


The June Number FREE.—All new sub¬ 
scribers to begin with the new volume (July) 
will receive the June number/ref. This will 
help you raise a club. See the premium list 
in last number, and begin the work now. 
Terms $1.50 a year ; 75 cents for 6 months. 
Two names, at 75 cents each, count as one 
on list for premium. 


THE CORPORAL IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


We are sending The Corporal to a number of 
Sunday Schools at reduced rates, when taken in 
large quantities. Though not strictly a Sunday 
School magazine, vet Tue Corporal's mission 
is, as it* beautiful motto indicates, to fight 
against Wrong, and for the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful, and thus furnishes reading matter 
eminently suitable for the Sunday School scholar 
or teacher. For terms to Sunday Schools ad¬ 
dress the publisher. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Any books noticed or advertised In The Little 
Corporal, will be sent by us, by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. _ 

From Robert Carter & Brothers, N. Y.. through 
W. G. Holmes. Chicago, we have THE BABE 
AT THE WEDDING, and Other Narratives. 
By Rev. P. B. Powers, M.A. A series of seven 
Story Sermons, pithy and suggestive, good read¬ 
ing for vouug or old. THE BAG OF BLESS¬ 
INGS. by the same author. A collection of 
spicy, little sketches, with taking titles and ad¬ 
mirable morals. “ The Two Co-ops" in espe- 
ciallv good. WHAT 8HAWNY DID TO THE 
LIGHTHOUSE. By S. J. Prichard. A sprightly 
little story for little folks, entertaining, aud, in 
an innocent way. thrilling. BELLE POWERS' 
LOCKET, by the author of the ** Bessie Books,” 
and DAISY MAYNARD S FOUR PROMISES, 
anonymous, depict the every-day home and 
school life of girls eight or ten years old; and 
though, from the nature of the case, there must 
be much story upon little capital, they will in¬ 
terest and profit the class for whom they are 
intended. 

From I. P. Warren, Boston, through H. A. 
Sumner, we have THE HAND OF THE DILI¬ 
GENT. Reprinted from the English edition. 
The diligent hand, in this instance, is that of a 
lad who runs away to escape being drafted into 
the English army, but who seems to be a pretty 
good boy and turns ont well. JOANNA; or, 
Learning to Follow Jesus. By Marion Ha¬ 
ven. The story of on emigrant boy and girl, in 
whose character and history the reader will find 
much to admire and imitate. Price$1.36. MAR¬ 
GARETS OLD HOME. By the author of - The 
New Commandment," etc. The book shows 
what can be done, by quiet Christian effort and 
example, to reclaim the most unpromising char¬ 
acter*. Price $1.50. VIOLET AND DAISY: 
or. The Picture with two Sides. By the au¬ 
thor of •* Rosa Lindsay." etc. A pleasant com¬ 
bination of stories within a story, whose style 
Is rather stilted, and whose characters are all 
faultless. Price $1.15. 

From the National Temperance Society, we 
have JUG-OK-NOT. by Mrs. J. M. Van Wright. 
who well presents the physiological aud heredi¬ 


tary effects of intemperance. HOW COULD 
HE ESCAPE ? Another good temperance tale 
by the same author, exhibiting the peril involved 
in moderate drinking. The story, which claims 
to be strictly true, relates how a young man of 
splendid genius aud culture was made a maniac, 
a criminal, and a suicide, by occasional and ex¬ 
ceptional indulgence in the use of ardent spirits. 
Price $1.25. REV. DR WILLOUGHBY AND 
HIS WINE. By Mary Spring Walker, author 
of k * The Family Doctor," etc. A well-written 
story, sad and tragical enough to be true, and 
showing that wine Is no better for ministers than 
for other people. Price $1.50. 

From Henry A. Young, Boston, we have EARL 
WHITING. By the author of “ The Little Pea¬ 
nut Merchant. The history of a nameless boy. 
who, by aiming at nothing short of doing his 
whole duty to God and man, rose from the alms¬ 
house to tne judge’s bench. Price $1.25. 

LITTLE MEN, by L. M. Alcott, from Roberts 
Bros., Boston; S. C. Griggs, Chicago. Price 
$1.50. Nothing could havebeen more natural 
than that Little Men should follow those charm¬ 
ing Little Women. We have read these books 
with great interest, and it would be difficult to 
say which has delighted us the most. 

BATTLES AT HOME, by Mart C. Darling, 
from H. B. Fuller, Boston : S. C. Griggs, Chicago. 
Price $1.50. This story was first printed as a 
serial in Merry's Museum, selected by Miss Al¬ 
cott, when she was editor of that popular juve¬ 
nile magazine. It is a good story, full of life and 
interest to both boys and girls. 


The List or Local Newspapebs, published by 
Geo. P. Rowell A Co., Advertising agents. No. 40 Park 
Row, New York, offers great advantages to those ad¬ 
vertisers who wish to attract custom from the rural 
population among which the papers circulate. They 
are furnished free to any address on receipt of stamp. 


Special Attention Is cafied to the full page ad¬ 
vertisement of S. Bralnard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohiu. 
Wo cannot recommend their excellent publication' 
too highly, and feel safe In saying that for promptness 
In tilling orders, and careful attention to the wants oj 
“ the Musical World,” they are not excelled by any 
music house in this country. We have several of 
their excellent publications on our table, which we 
will notice in our next issue. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

- Page. 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. 

Mr*. Emily Huntington Miller. 1 
How God took Care of Patty —Anna D. Thorpe. 5 

Among the Relations . A. H. P<je. 6 

What they Saw in the Fifth Story*.(litre Thome. 

Natty’s Ways. Roeell/i /?«**. li> 

Girls of the Far North—Sara Albertina Mansdot- 

ter. Susan VooUdge. !* 

Black Diamonds. Samuel HapYiat Iki&knr. IS 

How June went to Cincinnati. Hup riel A. fUrnmd. 21 

Art Amusements. Martha Poweil Dari*. 34 

Birds and their Ways. iff*. Parltade V. Huthapcay. X 

Nan s Rule. Ray Strong. *5 

Editorial. 29 

Prudy’s Pocket. 51 

Private Queer’s Knapsack. 33 

Publisher’s Department. 35 

Poetry— 

Pictures on the Slate. Geop-ge Ostper. 5 

The Lighthouse.. Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. S 

Jingles. C\tro M. Wowtland. 12 

Visions of Childhood. Chpistine Marlow. 15 

In Sickness. Edgar EatoYU. n 

July. L. IK AVAoi#. 34 

Wishing and Working.. Mrs. M. E. S. Halhewuy. 27 
Illustrations— 

Pictures on the Slate—Frontispiece. 

The Lighthouse. s 

Wax Work.M, a 

Picture sn.ry. 34 
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MY BOYS. 


BY MRS. E. D. KENDALL. 



) HAVE a large family of them. 
You would never guess how 
many. 

Six,” do you say? 

More than that. 

“ A dozen ?” 

Aye, a score ; four score. That 
they were my boys once ; and 
having been mine once, they will 
main mine always. For I have 
a right of ownership in them 
which I could not waive if I would, and—let 
me search my heart for one moment—yes, I 
may say it, which I*would not if I could. 

Can you imagine how I came by that right ? 
They were all my pupils, at different times, 
and I directly influenced every one of them. 
More; by means of that influence, exerted 
so many years ago, I influence them still, 
and shall to the end of time. So you see we 
are parts of each other ; I their keeper, the}’ 
mine. 

And, apart from this mysterious kinship, 
to me more sacred than even blood relation¬ 
ship, since it takes hold of the immortal part 
of their natures and mine, and involves, as I 
must believe, eternal issues, they are mine 
because I loved them, and love them still. 

I wonder if they ever drained it ? if they 
ever thought of me fts separate from my 
office ? a flesh-and-blood, earnest, friendly, 
warm-hearted, sympathizing woman : one 
who was heartily interested in their suc¬ 
cesses ; who sorrowed over their failures, 
when they had striven to do well; who 
grieved to punish the wrong, and pitied the 
wrong doer, while he justly suffered; who 
rejoiced over a noble act, done in the name 
of duty, w'hen temptations to be derelict and 
dishonorable were most alluring ; who longed 
for. and in secret prayed for, the misguided 


ones so easily led astray, beseeching the 
dear All-Father, w r ho is omnipotent as well 
as tender, through sleepless nights, and with 
tears, often, to hold them back from ruin, 
and keep them truthful, pure hearted, and 
steadfast to the right, in the midst of the 
evil which was in tht* world. I w'onder if 
they ever did ; and yet I fear that most of them 
saw in me only Miss D., Master’s Assistant, 
hired to teach them grammar, geography, 
history, arithmetic, etc., at a salary of four 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum, and 
expected to spy out and report upon any 
breach of discipline which might occur dur¬ 
ing the occasional absence of the master from 
the schoolroom. 

O, boys, did you think of me so meanly ? 
If you could only know how I have longed 
to read the judgment of your maturer years, 
when memory has recalled to you that past 
in which your futures were conceived ! You . 
are men, now. Mentally I call the roll of 
your names. Here you sit, in the dear old 
schoolroom, and twelve years ago seems only 
yesterday. Some of you fell upon the battle 
fields of the rebellion ; some of you are lost 
to me in the din and bustle of active life ; 
some are far away upon the prairies; and 
one or two—must I tell the sad story of 
your wrecked lives ? Not now. We are 
back again in our old places; you in the 
sunny seats before me—was it not a pleasant 
schoolroom Y —with your bright, boyish faces, 
and I in my cushioned chair behind the little 
desk, which held, and, for aught I know, 
still holds, the records of those days’ doings, 
and the figures you reported at the close of 
each session, exponents of character and 
scholarship. Do you remember the tiny 
dots and ciphers, dashes and crosses, which 
stood to represent your various peccadilloes? 


Entered. according to Act of Congress. In the year 1871. by John E. Miller, in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congrt**, at Washington. 
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There they yet remain, along with their in¬ 
terpretation, upon the right-hand margin of 
the double pages, in that book you knew so 
well, labeled on the cover, “Recitations and 
Deportment.” And there are your names, 
every one of them. How many curious 
strangers, think you, have turned the leaves, 
and unerringly read from them your status 
as schoolboys, and predicted, with almost 
absolute certainty, your status as men, among 
men ? 

“Stand Ormond. Was that act gentle¬ 
manly r* 

Ormond blushes. “ No, ma’am,” he re¬ 
plies. 

“ Civility and courtesy, my boy, cost noth¬ 
ing, and should be spontaneous. One may 
be a gentleman, without being in the least 
degree servile; and a true gentleman can 
never be a bad man. Remember that, will 
you ?” Does he remember it ? 

Opposite sits little Carleton, our plodder. 
Poor fellow ! he has neither father nor 
mother, and he knows that his path through 
life will be a rugged one. But see, he is not 
afraid of difficulties, lie has set his will like 
a flint to overcome them. Watch him for a 
moment; lie is cognizant of nothing but the 
problems he is working out; how he knits 
his brows and bites his pencil; then lays it 
down, and studies awhile, anxious to master 
not only the words of his rule, but their ap¬ 
plication to this particular example. How 
his face lights up ! he has it now, and there 
is the solution plainly figured out upon liis 
slate. Carleton never has any marks for in¬ 
attention. 

Twelve years ago? That boy is a naval 
constructor, now, in government employ. 

In the fourth row, seat five, sits Foster. 
Handsome, open forehead, light, curly hair, 
and roguish, blue eyes. Immediately in 
front of him is Martin, our model of deco¬ 
rum. The boys call Martin “Backbone,” 
he is so very straight, and so seldom deviates 
from an erect position. He has black eyes, 
firm, square chin, and long, wiry, black hair. 
Don’t tease him, for he has a little of the 
Indian in his disposition, as well as in his 
looks. He is quiet, clear headed, studious, 
and attentive; always has his lessons, and 
gives his answers in a few well-chosen words, 
grammatically, and with an odd precision 
almost old fashioned. 

This morning Martin has forgotten to be 
an automaton ; he is certainly uneasy, and 
finds it necessary to smooth his hair oftener 
than is his wont. One lock in particular 
seems to trouble him sorely. He bites his 
lip, scowls darkly, and bends forward, a thing 


unprecedented; but his eyes are still upon 
his book. What can there be so puzzling in 
the history of Plymouth Colony ? Again he 
sits erect, but the lock of hair troubles him 
yet. Let us explore; perhaps we can find 
the source of Martin’s uneasiness in the seat 
behind him. I am suspicious of the rogue 
Foster, studious as he appears to be, and 
leaning over his open book. 

I walk carefully up the outside aisle; I 
seem to sec no other boys than those in the 
first two rows. Nevertheless, I am looking 
out of the corner of my eye at Foster, whose 
right arm encircles his history, and whose 
fingers reach to the very front of his desk, 
against which Martin almost leans, in his 
perpendicular position. 

I ask Saunders, in the third row, not to 
move his lips while studying. I direct Wal¬ 
ters, in the first, to pick up a scrap of paper 
near his seat, and put it in the waste basket; 
but I am watching Foster all the time. Ah! 
I understand the game. 

Well, Foster, that happened twelve years 
ago, and if it will give you any satisfaction 
now to know it, I enjoyed the joke of the 
thing quite os much as you did, notwith¬ 
standing the check I gave you. How well I 
recall the look with which you met my de¬ 
mand, 

“ I’ll take that woodpecker’s beak, if you 
please, Foster. You have tweaked Martin’s 
hair sufficiently, this forenoon.” 

You gave it up without a word, conscious 
that you had been “ found out,” and know¬ 
ing that your checks verc deserved. I 
always liked you, Foster, in spite of your 
infractions of order, and the trouble you 
gave me w'hen the master was absent. But 
ah ! how much precious time you wasted, 
my boy. How many golden opportunities 
for culture and mental improvement you 
lost then, and lost forever. I don’t doubt 
you have thought of it many times siucc, 
with sincere sorrow. Have you ever 
recalled a little conversation you once had 
with Andrews, you w’erc leaving the school 
yard ? I overheard a part of it. 

“Jem,” said Andrew's, “I wish I could 
commit to memory as easily as you. I’ve 
been trying to get to the head for the last 
four months, and have studied for it harder, 
I’ll warrant, than any other boy in the elass. 
And here you, who can get your lessons by 
just looking at them, don’t care anything 
about being number one, and keep down, 
because you’d just as lief be at the foot as at 
the head. I don’t see why I couldn’t have 
been bora w ith your memory, and you with 
mine. It wouldn’t have made any difference 
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with you, but it would have made all in the 
world with me, for, you see, I want to get 
on in life ; and,” he added, “ I’m bound to, 
yet.” 

“ It is too bad, Walt, that’s a fact,” you 
replied ; “ for I don’t care a flg about place 
and number. I think one end of a string is 
just as good as the other.” 

I heard, the other day, that Andrew's had 
been offered a handsome retaining fee in a 
celebrated law case, and that he is considered 
one of the ablest lawyers in Massachusetts. 
He has “ got on,” probably, in the sense he 
meant; and you are still a clerk in Martin’s 
grocery store. Honest, they tell me, always 
pleasant, and popular with Martin’s custom¬ 
ers, more so than he is himself. 3ut answer 
me, now, what do you think about the two 
ends of that string, to-day ?” 

“ Lower the curtain a little, Findlay. The 
sunlight is too bright.” 

Poor Findlay, my Scotch lad! modest, 
good tempered, but not ambitious. And 
Davidson, the jolly-faced, loud-voiced, rough- 
spoken, hearty care-for-naught. Not much 
alike, but firm friends for all that. They 
rest side by side at Chantilly—and the cur¬ 
tain is drawn. 

Dapper, little Symmes, too. How- neat he 
always looked ; clean collar, well-brushed 
hair, and shiny boots. No dog’s ears in his 
books; no smouchcs upon his drawings ; his 
penmanship clear and elegant. A proud 
boy, but a good scholar ; deportment—w ell, 
that was twelve years ago, and lie fell at 
Knoxville, fighting bravely. Let nobody 
open the school record books ; but the dead 
past, let it “bury its dead.” 

Stand in your place, Abbott, the manly ! 
Ah ! what glorious possibilities w'erc before 
you. How we trusted you. In your gray 
eyes w'as no falsehood. You scorned mean¬ 
ness. You believed in “ Success.” I have 
the composition you W'rotc upon that theme, 
and shall always keep it; but it was the 
success which comes of fearlessly holding to 
the right. Thank God, you lived up to your 
belief, in school and out of school, and hon¬ 
ored the religiou you professed. Ah! the 
shadows come between us. I see your face 
but dimly now; your scat is vacant; you 
have “ gone up higher.” 

Even Kent wept over Abbott’s coffin. 
Would anyone have believed it? Abbott, 
the boys all loved you; if you could only 
have known it in life. 

Kent! I used to tremble for the lad’s 
future. I did not guess, until Abbott’s 
death, how soft a heart he had. One day, 
when I had kept him after school, to make 


up a deficient recitation, I had a little talk 
with him. I obeyed an impulse, and I believe 
now that it was God given. He says—can it 
be so ?—that it made a man of him. It may 
be; I had prayed for him more than once, 
and I know that God answers prayer. 

And yet, there is Fox ; and there are Ben¬ 
ton, and Freeman; Morse, and Tewkesbury; 
and when I think of them, as I do often, my 
heart aches, and my w'eak faith wavers. 

The sun has set. I hear a sound of retreat¬ 
ing feet; they pass me as I sit at my desk. 
All is silent, now ; the schoolroom is empty, 
and I am alone. Can it be that tw elve years 
have passed, and that my boys w'ere men, 
long ago ? 

God bless them, wherever they may be. 
They will be “my boys” always. 


THE BIRTHDAY". 


BY E. M. OLMSTKAD. 

Five little fairies 
Met last night; 

Hyacinth, Rosebud, 

Tiny Eyebright, 

Daisy and Violet, 

Dainty and white. 

“ Whom shall we choot-e ? 

Whom shall we choose? 1 ’ 

They sang in a “ merry go round.” 

“ To-morrow, twice three 
Dear Rut hie will be. 

And a fairy friend must be found. 

“ Come, sweet Lily Bell, 

We have chbsen you well. 

Come join in our ‘ merry go round.’ 
To-morrow, twice three 
Dear Ruthie will be. 

And a fairy friend we have found. 

“ We charge you with this. 

Give Ruthie a kiss 
For eoch fairy friend of the past; 

And from May time to May, 

May every glad day 
Be happier still than the last. 

“ Sweet incense of love, 

Her pillow above. 

You must bring to our darling each night; 
And ring your joy bells. 

When the bright morning tells 
That her blue eyes look out on the light.” 

Then the six little fairies 
Joined hands in a ring, 

And, tripping so lightly, 

This measure they sing, 

“ To-morrow, twf e three 
Dear Ruthie will »>e. 

Sweet Lily Bell hasten 
Our kisses to bring.” 
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GIRLS OF THE FAR NORTH. 

BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

Number Five. Sara Albertina Mansdotteu. Maria Magdalena Mattsdotter. 


Fine names are common enough up here. 
Sara Albertina Mansdotter was the daughter 
of a rich Lapp, who had a herd of a thou¬ 
sand deer. When she was a young girl, she 
used to take her turn in sitting up at night 
to guard the animals, this being necessary, 
for both wolves and bears abound on the 
mountains, and come down iu winter, seek¬ 
ing what they may devour. Wrapped iu her 
warm coat of reindeer skin, she would sit 
under the glittering stars hour after hour, 
with her looks tixed on the sleeping herd. 
Strange things she must have seen, some¬ 
time* : perhaps, glaring in the darkness, the 
eyes of some hungry wolf, at which she 
screamed and roused the shepherds with 
their long guns; or perhaps, on other nights, 
when everything was safe and still, wonder¬ 
ful lights in the north, when the aurora 
bon alis had come out to dance, snapping 
and crackling, and long rays of blue and 
pink and lierv red shooting up into the sky. 
She was not afraid, for she was used to these 
marvels. By a thousand signs, invisible to 
common eyes, she could find her way amid 
the naked wastes where her home lay, could 
measure distances, and tell the time without 
a watch. 

“ What should we do with a watch in 
Lapland?” she said, laughing, in uftar years. 
“ In our wild life they would always be get¬ 
ting broken. When we have followed the 
deer for miles, and it is so dark that we can¬ 
not see a hand’s breadth before our faces, of 
what mo would a w atch be? We know that 
the herd is safe, and that is enough. Then 
we lie down on the snow’ to sleep, and thank 
(rod that w e have it to rest upon !” 

By and by Sara grew into a woman and 
w as married. As her father w as so rich, she 
probably had a grand wedding, and wore the 
prettiest top boots of reindeer leather, red 
ribbons braided in her hair, a feather pocket 
by her side, and wonderful embroidery in 
red threads up and down her blue woolen 
gown. This feather work is a thing the 
Lapps pride themselves upon, and some of 
it is very beautiful. 

Dr« '*ed thus, she felt, no doubt, as fine as 
any bride in silks and satins. After a while, 
a little girl of her own was born, and when 
the baby was two or three years old, a grand 
resolution took possession of her mind. That 
was, to leave her family and go to Stockholm 


for two years, to study medicine and the care 
of the sick. There are no regular doctors 
in Lapland, and the good Sara knew that if 
once the necessary knowledge was hers, she 
could be of the greatest use to her people. 
So she bravely kissed her child, gave her to 
her mother to keep, and, with her husband, 
set out for Stockholm. 

It was a long journey, and performed most 
of the way on foot; but they got there at 
last. The noise and confusion of the city 
stunned and frightened her, used as she w as 
to the loneliness and quiet of the mountains. 
The first day she was so unhappy that she 
could not keep from tears, and it w as only 
when she left the town and went to a dis¬ 
tant wood, where she could be out of sight 
and alone, that she became comfortable. 
Poor, little woman! 

But she didn’t lose heart, and weut to 
w ork courageously to learn what she needed 
to kifow'. Her husband was drowned, while 
crossing a river on his w r av home, and that 
made her very sad for a time. Everybody 
was kind to her, and by and by she grew 
contented, though she did not cease to long 
for her beloved Lapland, and the day when 
she might return to it and to her little girl. 
She was never awkward and shy with peo¬ 
ple, but went about in fine parlors, clad in 
her droll costume with its brass and silver 
ornaments, as free and unembarrassed ns if 
among her mountain tents. 

She always carried, iu the pocket of her 
gow’n, a funny, round spoon with a short 
handle, which had been the bridegroom's 
wedding present. 

She must have learned all sorts of other 
things among the good, Swedish house¬ 
keepers, besides nursing, such as cooking 
and taking care of a family, which would be 
of use afterward. Miss Bremer was kind to 
her, as to everyone else. She often had her 
at her house, and it was there, during the 
second year of her stay in Stockholm, that 
she met Maria Magdalena Mattsdotter, a 
countrywoman of her own, who had coim* 
to the city on a somewhat similar errand. 

Maria was a young girl, whose family, like 
that of Sara, belonged to the class of wan 
dering Lapps, or Dwellers in Tents.' 
Every summer they and their herd moved 
on the mountain* into Norway, toescai** the 
heats, and in the winters the\ returned to 
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t lie neighborhood of the Angerman river, in 
Sweden, where, as it happened, was a small, 
native school, the only one in that district. 

There Maria learned to speak Swedish well 
and fluently. She also, under the teachings 
of the good missionaries, became religious, 
and longed to have all her friends so, too. 
As her mind widened, and her little stock of 
knowledge increased, she began to see how 
poor and degraded the people were about 
her, and how much their rights were/abused 
and trampled upon by their neighbors the 
squatters. To have a good school estab¬ 
lished still farther north, where little chil¬ 
dren might be lodged and fed and taught, 
became her greatest wish. She went about 
among the squatters and begged so hard 
that at last enough wood was contributed 
for a building, but there was no teacher and 
no money ; and she decided to go to Stock¬ 
holm and “ sec the lyng about it.” 

The simple Lapps have but a faint notion 
of what a king is. They fancy him some 
mighty being, to whom all things are possi¬ 
ble. It is no wonder, therefore, that Maria 
should have formed such a resolution. The 
wonder is that so young a girl should not 
have shrunk from taking the journey alone ; 
for it was a long and terrible one —three hun¬ 
dred miles on skates! 

Her family all cried, and begged her not 
to go, for they thought they should never 
see her again. But she was tirm, and buck¬ 
ling on her skates, set out alone across the 
snow. They watched the small figure till it 
was quite out of sight, and then turned back 
sorrowful and silent to their tents. 

How many of our Yankee girls, do you 
think, would have done such a thing to 
secure a schoolhousc for the district “out 
west” into which their father had moved? 
Not mauy, I fear. 

Day after day the hardy little form sped 
over the snow with quick and tireless feet; 
night after night found her sleeping with her 
deerskin cloak around her, a snowball for a 
pillow, as soundly and sweetly as if in the 
softest of feather beds. Her food she bore 
by her'side in a bag. Cold and darkness did 
not frighten her ; and at last, after a week of 
steady travel, she got to Geflc, the town we 
passed this morning, and there took passage 
in the stage for Stockholm. 

The newspapers had been full of her exploit. 
Plenty of people were ready to give her a 
welccfme, and among them, you may be 
sure, “Tante Fredrika,” to whom no chance 
of showing kindness ever came amiss. It 
was there that she and Sara Allwrtina met 
and made friends. It was droll to watch the 


two little figures trotting about the rooms, 
admiriug the new and surprising curiosities 
they contained. Among these was a glass 
case full of stuffed hummingbirds, which 
Maria thought were alive, until undeceived 
by Sara. But the next time she came, some 
wicked wag of a gentleman happened to be 
on hand, who whistled and chirped so ex¬ 
actly like the birds, making the sounds 
appear to come from the case, that the poor 
little Lapp womau did not know what to 
believe. 

In her coat of green woolen stuff, dark- 
blue leggings, and fur boots, with her small, 
scarlet cap on her head, she had an audience 
of the king, and told him all her hopes and 
anxieties. He was very kind, and allowed 
her to name two teachers for the future 
school, whom he promised should be regu¬ 
larly paid. He also listened to what she had 
to say about the squatters. With remarka¬ 
ble liberality of mind, Maria had a favor to 
ask, also, for those same squatters, the natu¬ 
ral enemies of her race. It was that a num¬ 
ber of their orphan children should be put 
into some asylum. She had a list of them 
in her pocket, and the king promised to see 
what could be done. 

So, full of joy, she set out agaiu on her 
long, homeward journey, having obtained 
all she wanted. Her skates she was to pick 
up at Gefle, where she had been emu pel led 
to leave them. Everybody bade her good¬ 
bye, with kind wishes and useful gifts ; and 
if, as the copybooks tell us, “ Duty per¬ 
formed makes a rainbow in the soul,” I 
think there must have been one of the big¬ 
gest sort in that dear little Lapp girl's heart, 
as she turned her face toward the country 
she had come so far to serve. 

But we must not forget that oven wishing 
carpets cannot travel as fast as the telegraph, 
and that we have to cross the Atlantic before 
dark. So we will say goodbye to the little, 
Lappish shepherd. She doesn’t understand 
English, but when Jimmy squeezes his knife 
with his hand, he knows w hat that means 
extremely well. 

Now we untie our “conveyance,” and all 
get aboard. Hey! presto! wc are up and 
away, flying sails under our feet, the smoke 
of great steamships and huge Icebergs cruis¬ 
ing about, and here wc are, drawing near to 
the dear, old Massachusetts coast, and Willy 
is asking to be set down at Charlestown. 
Goodbye, Agnes: goodbye, Jack. I declare, 
it makes me quite sad to part from you; 
and if 

“ Ever again you ride abroad. 

May I be there to see." 
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FROM THE TOWER. 


On the top of my house there’s a tower, and the sides are all of glass ; 

And from it I watch the gathering shower, and the storm clouds, as they pass. 

For northward it looks over river and town, and village, for many a mile; 

And southward, the white-capped bay, far down to the lighthouse of Prudence Isle. 
On the far horizon a purple cloud and a deep-blue bank are seen; 

Then I know that the tempest is bursting loud o’er the steeples of Taunton Green. 
Next the sky broods darkly o’er Somerset, and the river below Broad Cove, 

Though the sun is sweetly shining, yet, on the May flowers in Ashley’s Grove. 

And above Mount Hope is a line of gold, and a band of saffron brown, 

That narrows away, as, fold on fold, the curtain of black droops down. 

Now the mist sweeps up over Hospital Hill, and the first thing that I know, 

The arrows of rain, on my window pane, come clattering blow on blow. 

The budding orchards and tender grass, and cherry trees, snowy white, 

Through the leadened hue of the window glass, are hidden at once from sight. 

The Wcetamoe Village, the creek and stream, and the cedarcd hills are there, 

But I scarce can catch a single gleam of their beauty, anywhere. 

Then I turn my eyes to the southern scene, and fair and plain below'. 

Are the Durfee meadows, broad and green, where the dandelions grow. 

And over the foam of the angry bay, and the distant islands past. 

Through the far West Passage I see the way out iuto the ocean vast. 

And how glad I am, though loud and wide the rain and the storm winds lower, 

They never can darken every side of the window's of my tower. 

There is something like this, I find it so, In the house where our spirits dwell; 

There arc tempests of trouble that gush as though they were storming our citadel; 
But I know that the Lord, for His mercy’s sake, whatever shall us betide, 

Takes care that the sorrows that over us break come not upon every side. 

And I am so glad that we can be sure He always will have It so; 

It is so much easier to endure, when we know that the gales must blow. 

For if o’er the billows I saw no way out into a calmer sea. 

I’m afraid I should sink in the troubled bay, and the waves w’ould go over me ; 

And when the storm seems never to cease, and I cannot the gloom see through. 

If I could not look off to th* fields qf peace , I know not what I should do. 


TO A TOAD. 

BY ELLEN PORTER CHAMPION. 


How grand, O, Toad, to dwell alone 
In pillared court of mossy stone, 

A roomy castle all your own. 

Rich drapings deck your drawing room, 
Web lace from Madam Spider's loom; 

And rare vines o’er your window s bloom. 
You’re fond of art; your palace hall 
Is graced by sketches, large and small. 

In water colors on the wall. 

And mushrooms, quaint, adorn your park, 
Like pigmy statues, ghostly, stark. 

Coming and going in the dark. 

You're proud; you boast a family tree. 
Though not a sjx>tless pedigree. 

You're famed in poet history. 

Macbeth's witches, cold and cruel, 

Slew- your ancient sire for grnel. 

Heedless of the precious jewel. 

Shocked at such sin, vour life is spent 
Dreaming in dnll bewilderment. 

In chronic dumps and discontent. 

Your life of some strange secret smacks. 
Say. have you tried to dodge your tax? 
Come now, confess, w r e want the facts. 


For though you love a lively hop. 

At ball or rout you seldom stop. 

In neighbor’s house you never drop. 
Perchance you’ve erred, with foolish freak. 
And now' you’re sitting, so to speak. 

On toad-stool of repentance, meek. 

Your classic head show’s many a bump. 

Bnt w'hcn you sit on stake or stump. 

Pray who can tell how far you'll jump? 

You see the joke! Your solemn eyes 
Are full of speculation wise, 

Winking in a mild surprise. 

You're such a cheat; a subtle sinner! 
You're only planuing for a dinner 
Of nice green bug, and how you'll win her. 
Then, when you’ve dined, you'll nap alone, 
While flies, grow’n brave, hum happy drone, 
And crickets chirp with merry tone. 

For lesser vermin are your spoil; 

Yon live, a monarch of the soil. 

By cunning art and treacherous toil. 

And summer evenings, calm and quiet. 
When beetles, black, are running riot. 

Like Luther, yov're at worms for diet. 
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SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKW0OD. 

BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Chapter II. 

For a few days Mrs. Harrington kept a 
close watch over Jubilee, and the dusky lit¬ 
tle nurse realized that she had found a mis¬ 
tress whose eyes were on all her comings and 
goings. As Dr. Gray had predicted, she sub¬ 
mitted without reserve to the new authority, 
and dropped her lawless ways to a degree 
that astonished Hannah. 

“ It beats me what’s come over that Jubc,” 
she declared to Polly ; “ sometimes I think 
one way, and then ag’in I don’t know, but 
Mrs. Harrington always did have the won- 
derfullest way of tamin’ critters, ever sence 
she was a slip of a girl.” 

As for Jube herself, she treated Hannah 
with a lofty contempt that was amusing to 
the rest of the family, but dreadfully pro¬ 
voking to the poor housekeeper, whose blood 
feirly boiled when Jube talked to her about 
11 yer mistis.” 

But Jube was faithful to the children— 
there was no doubt about that—and after 
the first week, Mrs. Harrington relaxed her 
vigilance, and Jube spent the long summer 
days in the woods and by the side of the 
lake, with baby and Joey, whom she enter¬ 
tained and amused with never-wearying pa¬ 
tience. Often the twins shared these ram¬ 
bles, flitting about like birds on their tireless 
feet; and sometimes Ruthie, in her “ good 
days,” was taken out to the woods, where 
she lay upon a thick rug, and watched with 
quiet delight the busy little creatures that 
seemed scarcely to heed her presence as they 
went on with their work and their play. 
Squirrels ran up and down the gray trunks, 
and chattered and scolded almost within 
reach of the thin, white hand that lay so 
still under the pale cheek. Beautiful wood 
birds hopped fearlessly near, and looked at 
her with round, wondering eyes ; great, blue 
dragon flies darted about ; and shining bee- 
ties ran over the leaves and hid in the tufts 
of velvety moss. 

Much suffering had done for Ruthie what 
it often does for gentle natures, making her 
so deeply grateful for her rare days of free¬ 
dom from pain, that she seemed to live in 
one perpetual thanksgiving, and find an en¬ 
joyment in the pleasant things of the world 
which was almost beyond the understanding 
of those to whose hearty life nothing was 
denied. She was a wonder and a blessing to 
Jubilee, who was never tired of listening 


while Ruthie read the chapters she loved 
best from her dear, little, red-covered Bible. 
Her vivid imagination caught quickly at the 
picture of the beautiful city, the New Jeru¬ 
salem, which was so real to Ruthie that her 
eyes almost seemed to have looked upon its 
jasper and pearl; but, it must be confessed, 
the more practical parts of the book made 
less impression on her mind. 

Jube had her faults, which were certainly 
pretty deeply seated, and Hannah had been 
known to declare her belief that “if Jube 
was groimd through a grist mill, you couldn’t 
break her of 6neakin’ sugar out of the bowl.” 
Yet when in the generosity of her heart she 
offered Ruthie a share of the stolen sweets, 
that little missionary read the poor heathen 
so stern, so terrifying, yet so imploring a 
lecture, that you might have trusted her 
from that day with uncounted lumps of 
sugar, and never found your faith abused. 

The-new boat was a source of unfailing 
delight. Day after day it bore its load of 
happy voyagers, to troll for fish about the 
little bays, or gather water lilies in the grassy 
shallows. The doctor went on his daily* 
rounds, as usual, for people w’ere sometimes 
sick, even at Kirkwood ; but Tom was mak¬ 
ing the most of his college vacation, and 
under his leadership some new r excursion 
w*as planned and carried out for almost 
every day. Tom had his own special boat, 
a swift, little craft that could skim like a 
bird over the water, and it was considered a 
great honor by the tw ins and Benny to be 
invited to a seat in it, while Tom sent It 
shooting along with his strong and steady 
strokes. This boat was called the Swallow, 
and w'hen the wind was fair, she would often 
hoist her sail and take her larger mate in 
tow, carrying the whole party easily along, 
to the great satisfaction of Dick, w'ho did 
not fancy rowing half so well as sailing. 

“ I think we might have a sail to the new 
boat, Uncle Tom,” he declared, almost every 
day. “ I know I can sail a boat; it’s nothing 
at all but just to hold on to a rope.” 

So after a good deal of teasing, Tom de¬ 
cided to give Dick a few lessons ; and they 
went out with the Swallow and sailed about 
the lake, until Dick fancied he knew* the 
w’hole art of managing a sail boat, much 
better, in fact, than his uncle. 

“ I tell you,” he boasted to Benny, “ we 
had a pretty stiff run that last time, but I 
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held her close to the wind, and we just came 
down a spinning. I wasn’t a bit scared, but 
Uncle Tom thought we were going to cap¬ 
size two or three times. I don’t call him 
much of a sailor.” 

Benny listened with wonder and admira¬ 
tion, but he was a contented little soul, and 
having once been told he could not manage 
a sail, w as perfectly satisfied to paddle about 
the little cove, or help Dick with one oar on 
their longer excursious. 

One evening, wiien there was a fresh breeze 
blowing, it happened that Tom had gone out 
with the large boat to bring some tent poles 
across the lake, and did not get home until 
sunset. Dick was impatient at losing so fine 
a chance for a sail, and he went dpwn to the 
landing at least a dozen times, until at last 
he saw the boat in the distance. 

“ I mean to put up the sail and go out to 
meet Uncle Tom, with the Swallow,” he 
declared to Benny. “ He must be awful 
tired, rowing so far, and I could tow him in 
as easy as nothing, just by tacking a little.” 

“Course you couldn’t,” said Benny; “if 
the wind blows you up there, it can’t blow 
you back again.” 

“ Ho ! that’s all you know about sailing,” 
said Dick. “ Now if I w’as to keep close to 
the wind”— 

“ I don’t sec how you can help keepin’ 
close to it,” said Benny ; “ It blows smack 
against you all the time.” 

“That’sa nortkal term,” said Dick,loftily. 
“ Yon don’t understand nortical terms, and 
so I can’t explain to you how you can sail 
two ways with the same wind ; but I’m 
going to show you, if you look.” 

“ I wouldn’t go, I guess, Dick,” said 
Benny. “ Uncle Tom told you never to go 
out alone with the sail.” 

“ O, he said that before I knew how' to 
manage it. I know as much about sailing 
now r as he does,” said Dick, confidently, as 
he unfurled the sail and let the little boat 
feel the wind. 

“ You’d better not say anything to mother 
until I get back,” w as his parting injunction 
to Benny, “ women are always so fidgety 
about sail boats.” 

Away went the Swallow’ on her one white 
wing, leaning a little to the water and laying 
her course pretty straight for the row boat 
that was rising and falling in the distance, as 
the tired oarsman rode slowly homeward. 

Of course, as his back was toward the 
'shore, Tom saw nothing of Dick’s move¬ 
ments, until he was startled from his day 
dream by a faint shout of “ Boat alioy!” 
Looking quickly around he saw the Sw allow 


coming swiftly down upon him, only a little 
to the right, while Dick sat fearless and tri¬ 
umphant, holding the rope in one hand and 
the rudder in the other. The sail tugged 
hard, and Dick had wound the rope around 
his arm, that it might not pull away from 
him. 

“ Take care,Dick,’’called Tom, eagerly, as 
he saw the boat changing her course, “ your 
sail is going to jibe.” 

“ Well,” shouted Dick, coolly, “ that’s 
just w’hat I waut it to do.” 

There was no time for explanations. The 
w’ords were hardly out of Dick’s mouth be¬ 
fore the sail came around with a tremendous 
sw eep, knocking Dick out of the way like a 
feather, and jerking him overboard as the 
mast snapped from its fastening, and the 
sail floated oflT, leaving the Sw allow to right 
herself, though half filled with w f ater. 

Dick had done a dangerous thing in wind¬ 
ing the rope about his arm, but it served him 
a good turn after a>l; for, after the first 
strangling plunge, he managed to cling to 
the mast until Tom, with a few’ swift strokes, 
came alongside and picked him up, thor¬ 
oughly drenched, but a good deal more mor¬ 
tified than frightened. The water was not 
cold, and after gathering up the wreck of 
the Sw allow and taking it in tow, Tom made 
Dick w ork an oar until they reached home, 
and the vigorous exercise kept him from any 
chill, for it was no play to keep time with 
Tom’s strokes. 

Benny had gone to the house, so there w as 
no one to w itness the arrival of the mortified 
navigator, who had gone out in such high 
spirits to tow home his uncle in the large 
boat. He helped Tom to fasten the boats, 
and shouldered one end of the tent poles, as 
they started on their march up the hill from 
the landing. 

“Now, Dick,” said his uncle, as they left 
their load at the barn, “ you and I have a 
secret, which I can keep if you can. I don’t 
sec as it w’ould do any good to tell your 
mother you have been iu the lake, and it 
would spoil all her summer’s visit, by mak¬ 
ing her uneasy whenever yon were on the 
water. So I advise you to run up the back 
way to our room, rub yourself thoroughly 
with the hair mittens, and put on dry 
clothes.” 

Dick gave his uncle a grateful look, and 
darted around the corner just as Benny came 
running to the bam. 

“ Where’s Dick ? Did he tow you home ?” 
he asked. 

“ Gone to change his stockings,” said Tom, 
not minding the second question. 
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11 Ho ! did the Swallow ship water ?” said 
Benny. “I knew Dick would get wet all 
over. Jim Dacres said his boat leaned so 
the oar lock ju6t cut through the water.” 

Tom detained Benny until Dick had had a 
reasonable time for his toilet operations, and 
then they all went to supper with keen 
appetites and such overflowing spirits that 
nobody asked any questions about the cruise 
of the Swallow. 

“ To-morrow, if it is not too rough, we 
are all going to Crane Islaud,” said Tom, in 
his quiet way, which usually decided all 
points of question. 
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last year, and I want to visit it before the 
young birds leave the nests.” 

“ They are nearly grown,” said the doctor; 
“and you will have a fine day to-morrow, I 
think. I only wish I could go with you, but 
old Mrs. Dacres is sure to get a ‘ spell,’ if 
I do.” 

“I’ll see what Hannah says about the 
lunch baskets,” said Tom, going out to the 
kitchen. 

“There’s stuff enough baked up,” said 
Hannah, with a scowl of dissatisfaction on 
her face ; “but there’s peas, and beans, and 
beets, and a sight of nice garden sass, all 



“ Tom, with a lew swift strokes, came alongside and picked him up.” 


“Are we?”-exclaimed the children, with 
nothing bnt satisfaction in their voices. 

“Art we?” questioned Mrs. Harrington, 
in a tone that meant “ I am not at all sure 
about that.” “ How do you mean to get us 
there ? You and the boys can never row 
that distance.” 

“And you will never go in a sail boat; 
that is what you are adding in your heart, I 
kuotf,” said Tom, laughing. Bnt suppose 
I get Andy to tow' us all with his big sail 
boat, then help us row back.” 

“ That might do,” assented Mrs. Harring¬ 
ton, doubtfully. “T missed Crane Island, 


spoilin’ to be eat up, and you a lunoliin’ 
about the woods on cold vittels, instead of 
eatin’ your dinners like Christians ; and the 
beautifullest roast of lamb for to-morrow.” 

“ Couldn’t we have the roast lamb in the 
w'oods ?” queried Tom, meekly. 

“ Thgt show s how r much men folks kn«*w 
about' cookin’,” answered Hannah. I’d 
like to see you and the Doctor eatin’ roast 
lamb without mint sauce and hot plates*.” 

And having relieved her mind bv a fuw 
sharp words, Hannah straightway set t<» 
work and roasted lamb, and baked a panful 
of cream cakes, before she went to bed, that 
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every tiling might be ready for an early 
start. 

The morning proved delightful, and the 
wind not too strong, 80 the baskets were 
packed directly after breakfast, and shawls, 
waterproofs, and boat cushions carried dowu 
to the landing. One thing added greatly to 
the happiness of the whole party—Ruthie 
was to go with them, for her health had con¬ 
stantly improved, and Tom had arranged a 
high back to the seat in the stern of the 
Swallow, where Ruthie could sit as easily as 
in her cushioned chair at home. 

Andy was a Yorkshireman, and an old 
sailor, whose odd ways were a source of great 
amusement to the whole family at Kirkwood. 
He was on hand with ids sail boat, the Mer¬ 
maid, but not until at least an hour after the 
time agreed upon, one of Andy’s peculiari¬ 
ties being an obstinate habit of never quite 
keeping a promise ; for, as he insisted in his 
queer Yorkshire dialect, “ a pro-mus ims 
hike poke rust , made to be broken .” 

The party was soon arranged, all the bas¬ 
kets and luggage going in the sail boat, where 
Benny also begged leave to ride ; Tom with 
Ruthie in the Swallow; and Dick with his 
mother and the twins in the Loon. A few 
strokes with the oars took them away from 
the landing, and they were soon out where 
the sail boat could feel the wind. When the 
sails were put up, the oars taken in, and the 
Mermaid moved swiftly away on her course, 
towing the small boats after her, Tom and 
Dick put out thc trolling lines to catch some 
fish for dinner. 

These trolling hooks are like three large 
fish hooks lashed together so that the barbs 
project in different directions ; the line is 
very strong, and, besides, the hook has a 
piece of tin, shaped somewhat like the bowl 
of a spoon, fastened to the end. No bait is 
used, but as the line is thrown from the 
stem, it unwinds and floats away behind the 
boat, the motion causing the spoon to revolve 
rapidly, so that it looks very much like a 
small fish swimming along. At any rate the 
greedy pickerel and bass seem to think so, 
for they rush at it with open jaws, and fas¬ 
tening themselves upon the hook, arc drawn 
rapidly into the boat. 

Dick’s line was hardly unwound from the 
reel, before a fish was tugging at it, and a 
great, ravenous-looking pickerel came floun¬ 
cing along through the water, as Dick drew 
in steadily, taking care that his line did not 
slacken, until he landed it with a bouuce in 
the liottom of the boat. 

“Ugh!” said Mrs. Harrington, “it looks 
like an alligator. I feel like saying, as the 


Irishman did to his horse when he got his 
foot in the stirrup : ‘ Fath, thin, if ycr goiu’ 
to git up, I’ll git down.’ ” 

“ Throw it into the Mermaid,” said Tom ; 
“she has a fish box.” 

And Dick gave the slippery monster a toss 
that sent it clear over the Mermaid into its 
native element, where it doubtless enter¬ 
tained its friends with an account of its 
thrilling adventure. 

Tom, however, was more fortunate, and 
caught two fine bass, after which the lines 
were taken in. 

The water of the lake was a pale green, 
and even where it was twenty feet deep, you 
could sec the bottom, like a lovely garden 
of strange plants. Long, branching mosses, 
like green coral; graceful, feathery plants, 
whose thick plumes were studded with 
myriads of tiny blossoms; beautiful leaves, 
floating like little boats upon the surface, 
anchored by slender threads of crimson to 
the wonderful depths below; while in and 
out, among the groves and grottos, the flsh 
chased each other in sport or in warfare. 
Sometimes the bottom was all a gleam of 
golden sand, and sometimes they seemed to 
be sailing over another heaven of cloudy 
mountains and blue, fathomless sky, so per¬ 
fectly was the beauty above them reflected 
below. Ruthie was lost in quiet happiness, 
the twins dipped their hands in the water 
and chatted incessantly to each other, Benny 
talked “sailor” with Andy, aud Mrs. Har¬ 
rington kept a watchful eye on them all, and 
could not quite forget her distrust of that 
dreadful sail boat, though it was towing 
them so peaceably along. 

“There’s Crane Island,” shouted Benny, 
from the prow of the Mermaid, pointing to 
a Utile island almost circular in its outlines, 
and covered to the very water's edge with a 
magnificent growth of trees. 

Sure enough, the cranes could plainly be 
seen sailing about over the tree tops, and 
coming in every direction from their fishing 
excursions, their long, slender legs stretch¬ 
ing out behind them as they flew. 

There was one house on the island, a rude 
cabin, where a hunter lived a sort of hermit 
life ; and as the boats drew' near the shore, 
half a doz.en dogs rushed dowm to welcome 
them, with a chorus of barks and yelps. 
The trees grew so close together that not a 
ray of sunlight found its way between the 
branches, and in the dense shadow a dank 
growth of strange wild plants flourished. 
The light, black soil let the foot sink ankle 
deep at every step, and as they walked along 
they heard above their heads strange sounds. 
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like the growling and snapping of wild 
beasts. 

“ Why, the nests are in the tops of the 
trees ! ” exclaimed Rose, looking up in 
astonishment. 

“ To be sure,” said Tom, 44 where did you 
suppose they would be ?” 

44 Why, along on the ground, like swan’s 
nests,” said Rose; 44 and I thought the 
cranes w’ould be standing in rows on one leg, 
all around the island, like they do in the 
picturos in my natural history.” 

“ There’s a nest,” said Benny, pointing to 
what looked like a handful of loose sticks 
laid carelessly across some branches at the 
very top of a tree. 

They clapped their hands, and immediately 
three young birds, which seemed to be stand¬ 
ing on the nest, stretched up their long, bare 
necks, Happed tlieir wings, and barked at the 
visitors like young puppies, while the mother 
bird sailed uneasily over their heads. 

“ What ugly creatures,” said Lillie, “and 
what a nest! Why, I should think they 
would fall through and break their long 
legs.” 

They walked around for some time, clap¬ 
ping their hands to startle the young cranes, 
until the whole island seemed to be in a 
commotion. 

The man w'ho lived there told them that 
there were probably nearly three hundred 
cranes living on the island. 

44 Do you find them pleasant company?” 
asked Tom. 

44 Not so bad,” said the man ; 44 they mind 
their own business, and I mind mine, and we 
get along peaceably together. Visitors used 
to come here and shoot the old birds, and 
carry off the young ones, but that’s stopped 
now ; nobody is allow ed to trouble them.” 

44 What do they catch?” asked Benny, 
standing by the shore and watching the old 
birds constantly coming in from all directions. 

44 Small fish, mostly, and frogs. They’re 
great on frogs, and they’ll stand in a shal¬ 
low, grassy place for an hour, as still and 
solemn on their long, slender legs, but the 
minute a frog shows his head, he’s gobbled 
up. They fly a long way, and well they can 
with such wings—they measure about six 
feet from tip to tip, I reckon.” 

The hunter invited them to take their lunch 
in his cabin, or In the clearing around it; but 
Mrs. Harrington secretly shared Lillie’s feel¬ 
ing of disgust toward the uncanny creatures, 
and so the boats were reloaded and rowed 
across to a sandy beach on the shore of the 
lake. A fire was quickly kindled, the fish 


dressed and nicely broiled, a pail of water 
from the lake cooled with the ice which had 
made the voyage safely in its woolen blanket, 
and a dinner that might have tempted the 
daiutiest appetite, made ready upon the cloth 
under the grand, old trees. 

Benny brought leaves of oak and maple, 
while the busy fingers of the twius wove 
them into wreaths and baskets and plates for 
the decoration of the table, the golden brown 
of the cream cakes and the delicate red of 
the wild raspberries being finely set off by 
their emerald dishes, that needed neither to 
be washed nor packed away. 

While the dinner was preparing, Tom 
brought from the boat a hammock, which 
he hung between two trees, and here, with 
her pillow, Ruthie swung and dozed, like a 
tired little bird in her nest among the 
branches. 

When the dinner was over, they rested, 
and talked, and sung, and toward evening 
rowed home in the Loon and Swallow, leav¬ 
ing the Mermaid to shift and tack, and get 
back slowly as best she might. 

The day had been one of unmixed pleasure, 
but as they neared the landing, Mrs. Har¬ 
rington began to think a little uneasily of 
Joey and the baby, left for so long tp the 
care of Jubilee. She little guessed what a 
commotion had shaken the house and the 
whole village during her absence. 

[To be continued.] 


ANOR’S PRAYER. 

BY ELLEN PORTER CHAMPION. 

Of what is my Anor a dreaming. 

As she watches the sunset, to-night ? 

Through the changing clouds, purple and crim¬ 
son, 

Then golden with glorious light. 

She sees the bright hues, gleaming brighter. 
Broad flash, ere they flicker and fade. 

Till dim, and more dim grows the sunshine, 
Deeper and deeper the shade. 

She’s solving, with blue eyes dilated, 

A problem oft pondered before, 

As she whispers, 44 The sun’s gone to heaven. 
And now they are shutting the door. 

44 Once I was afraid of the shadows. 

When the light faded out from the skies; 

Now I know the kind angels watch o'er me ; 

The beautiful stars arc their eyes. 

44 1 think they look in at my window, 

And smile when I'm saying my prayer. 

And I ask them to take me to heaven. 

For darkness can never come there.” 
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BOB’S WILDCAT. 

BY HARRY CASTLEMON. 

“I ju&t know it’s a wildcat,” said Bob 
Corwtn, so excited that he could scarcely 
speak plainly. “ Mark my words, girls ; 
he’ll wish he had let your chickeus alone, 
before we are done with him. We’ll not 
come back without him, if we have to follow 
him clear up to Lake Superior.” 

“Now, do be careful, boys,” said Mrs. 
Corwin. “ If it should really prove to be a 
wildcat, he may make you wish you had let 
him alone.” 

There was a great flurry and fuss in the 
kitchen of Mr. Corwin’s farm house. Two 
impatient, young sportsmen, with their 
trousers tucked In their boots, and their 
double-barrels on their shoulders, ran fran¬ 
tically about, calling for missing powder 
horns and shot pouches ; two eager and 
excited young ladies, about thirteen years 
of age, shouted words of advice and warning 
to the hunters, who were too deeply inter¬ 
ested in their own affairs to pay the least 
attention to them ; and two large fox hounds, 
Bugle and Louder, bounded restlessly about 
the floor, knocking over chairs, and barking 
uid whining furiously. Something unusual 
had been going on ; and what it was can be 
told in a few words. 

Bob and Luke Corwin, and their two 
sisters, Bertha and Bettie, were the children 
of an Arkansas stock raiser. Their parents, 
who believed in making home as pleasant as 
possible for them, encouraged them to take 
an interest in the affairs of the farm, and 
now and then presented them with a horse, 
or cow, or a brood of chickens. At the time 
of which I write, Bob and Luke pointed 
with pride to a drove of ten splendid horses, 
their own property, to be used as they 
pleased; and the girls owned several cows, 
a respectable flock of sheep, and all the hens 
and chickens. 

These chickens were a source of constant 
trouble to Bertha and Bettie. They -watched 
over them with the tenderest care, and when 
any of them weiV missing, (and that happened 
very frequently, for the woods about the 
plantation were filled with foxes, minks and 
raccoons,) they made a terrible ado about 
it. Of late, the chickens had been disap¬ 
pearing very rapidly. A portion of them 
persisted in roosting in an apple tree near 
the barn, and every night something thinned 
out their numbers. Finally, Bertha could 
stand it no longer, and one day she said to 
her brothers, 


“ It is really too bad. Here are our chick¬ 
ens being stolen and devoured every night, 
and you two boys don’t do a thing to pre¬ 
vent it. There is no excuse for you. You 
are both good marksmen ; own a couple of 
hounds that yon say can’t be beaten at any 
thing ; and are always boasting of your skill 
as hunters. Here is an opportunity for you 
to make an exhibition of it.” 

“ It’s the owls,” said Luke, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets and looking very 
wise. “If it were a fox or ’coon, the 
hounds would scent him when he comes 
about, and make a fuss. You wouldn't ex¬ 
pect a fellow' to sit up all night to shoot an 
ow l, wmuld you ?” 

The boys, however, were quite as anxious 
as their sisters that the robber should be 
captured or killed, for it was a reflection on 
their reputation as hunters, that such things 
should be allowed to go on. That night 
they set two of their fox traps under th * 
tree, attaching a clog to each, and covering 
them over with leaves, so that they could 
not be seen, and went to bed satisfied that 
in the morning one point, at least, would 
be settled. If the robber was an owl. tic* 
traps, of course, would do no good; but if 
it was a fox or ’coon, he would certainly get 
caught ;.and if he dragged the traps off, they 
would put their hounds on the trail and fol¬ 
low him up and shoot him. 

The family was stirring bright and i-ufl-y. 
The girls counted their chickens, and the 
boys went out to examine their traps. The 
chickens w’ere all there, but the traps were 
not. Something had got into them during 
the night and dragged them off, clogs and 
all. Bob and Luke, of course, became highly 
excited at once; and while they w'ere look¬ 
ing about to find some sign that would 
enable them to tell w-hat the animal w\i% 
Bob discovered something that made him 
open his eyes. It was nothing more than 
the print of claws upon the bark of the tree : 
but that told him all he wanted to know. 

“ Luke,” he exclaimed, almost breath¬ 
lessly, “no coon's claws ever made thov 
marks. It’s a wildcat.” 

Luke w histled long and loud. A wildcat 
was a thing that was not met with ev< y 
day, even in that wild, thinlv-settled pari <>t 
Arkansas; and here was an opportunity 
that might not occur again for years. If 
they succeeded in shooting the wildcat, 
couldn’t they hold their heads high, and 
look down upon the other boys in the set¬ 
tlement, who confined themselves to such 
small game as foxes, r coons and turkeys v 
Luke gave just one glance at the tree, and 
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then started for the house at the top of his 
speed. 

You can imagine what'a bustle there was 
in that kitchen, and how impatient the boys 
were at those little delays, that are certain 
to occur when one is in a great hurry. But 
they were ready for the hunt in a few min¬ 
utes, and too excited to hear the words of 
caution which Mr. Corwin shouted after 
them, they dashed out of the house and ran 
toward the stable. In less time tliun it 
takes to tell it, two fleet, little ponies had 
been saddled and bridled, and the boys were 
galloping post haste toward the apple tree. 
The hounds reached it before them, and 
Bugle, scenting the trail of the wildcat, 
lifted his head and howled dismally. 

“Hunt him up!” yelled the boys in con¬ 
cert. 44 Hunt him up! Be oft', sir!” 

The hounds did not wait for a second 
command. With heads down and tails up, 
they bounded off on the trail, making the 
plantation ring with their deep-toned baying. 
The young hunters were in their element 
m>w. Putting their ponies into a gallop, 
they followed close after the hounds, swing¬ 
ing their hats around their heads, and shout¬ 
ing and whooping like a brace of young 
Indians. Across the pasture they went with 
reckless speed, through fields of wheat and 
•■orn, and over fences, which the staunch, 
little horses cleared as easily as birds on the 
wing, and finally they entered the woods, 
where the hounds disappeared from their 
view'. For an hour the chase continued, and 
then the music of the dogs changed to a 
quick, impatient yelp, telling the young 
hunters that the game had been overtaken, 
and brought to bay. The ponies Were urged 
forward with increased speed, and in a few 
minutes the boys came within sight of a 
huge tree, that had been thrown down by 
the wind. In falling, the tree had pulled 
up a portion of its roots, thus forming a 
deep cavity in the earth, one side of which 
w as concealed by thick bushes and briers. 
The hounds stood on the edge of this cavity, 
iiarking fiercely at the bushes, every luiir on 
th' ir backs sticking straight up, and their 
whole appearance indicating great rage and 
excitement. The game was near at hand, 
and now the hunt began iu earnest. 

The boys had never hunted wildcats, but 
they had lived among them all their lives, 
and had heard enough about them to know 
that they sometimes proved very unpleasant 
fallows to have around; and it is no wonder 
that their hands trembled as they drew up 
tle ir ponies and cocked their guns, or that 
hi ke’s voice was a little unsteady as he said. 


“Now, Bob, it’s time for us to exercise 
caution.” 

“I’m not afraid,” replied Bob, who was 
like four-cent sugar—all grit. “I’ve got a 
good horse under me, and twelve buckshot 
iu each barrel of my gun.” 

“So have I; but if the wildcat jumps out 
on us before we have a chance to use our 
guns, what good will the buckshot do us ? 
Keep close behind me, and be ready to crack 
away the moment he shows himself.” 

Luke began riding slowly around the hole, 
keeping his eyes fastened on the bushes, and 
holding his gun in his hand, cocked and 
ready for instant use; but the wildcat did 
not come out, and although they carefully 
examined every part of the thicket, they 
could not discover him. Again and again 
they made the circuit of his hiding place, 
approaching a little nearer each time as 
their courage increased, and presently Luke 
stopped his horse, and, after regarding the 
bushes intently for a moment, sw ung himself 
from his saddle. Dropping on his hands and 
knees, he crept cautiously to the edge of the 
hole, and, after another short examination 
of the thicket, said, in an excited wliisper, 

“ I see him !” 

Bob also discovered something at tne same 
moment—a portion of the body of a large, 
tawny animal crouching at the foot of the 
log; but before he could rai-e his gun, there 
was a crashing in the bushes, and the game 
sprang out in full view of the astonished, 
young hunters. Then they found that it 
was not a wildcat, but something much 
more to be feared. It was a full-grown 
panther. The fox traps were fast to both 
his fore feet, and the chains and clogs were 
still attached to them ; but he did not seem 
to mind their weight in the least. There he 
was, crouching low on his belly, like a cat 
about to spring upon a mouse, his ears laid 
back close to his head, and his glaring eyes 
fastened upon Luke, who lay within five 
feet of him, so completely overcome with 
terror that lie could not move hand or foot. 
Bob saw and realized his brother’s danger, 
and for an instant he was deprived of all 
power of action. But it was only for an 
instant. When he saw r the panther lashing 
his sides with his tail, and drawing his feet 
under him preparatory to springing upon 
his victim, Bob’s gun rose quickly to his 
shoulder, his eye flashed along the clean, 
brown tube, and just as the savage beast 
arose in the air, he received the contents of 
the double barrel in his side, and fell quiv¬ 
ering to the ground. The buckshot had 
saved Lifke’s life. 
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It was fully a quarter of an hour before 
the young hunters recovered from the effects 
of the fright they had sustained. They sat 
on the ground looking at one another and at 
their prize, and their voices trembled as 
they talked over the incidents of the hunt, 
and Luke’s hand shook as he lifted the pan¬ 
ther’s paws, and examined the claws and 
teeth, from which he had so narrowly 
escaped. In two hours from that time the 
panther was lying on Mr. Corwin’s porch ; 
an excited family was gathered about it, and 
Bob was leaning on his double barrel, smiling 
modestly as he listened to Luke’s glowing 
description of their morning’s adventure. 

The panther is now stuffed and mounted 
on a pedestal in Mr. Corwin’s library. He 
looks quite as savage as he did on the 
morning when the boys first discovered him, 
and always goes by the name of “Bob’s 
Wildcat.” 


LITTLE TEASE. 

BT GEORGE COOPER. 

Hiding her grandmamma's knitting away, 
Teaching the kittens their letters, in play, 
Clambering up to the table and shelf. 

Having a tea party all by herself. 

Quiet a minute, in mischief, no doubt, 

Pulling the needles and thimbles about, 
Sewing her apron, demure as you please; 

Any one got such a dear little tease? 

Printing her hands in the soft, tempting flour, 
Tumbles and bumps twenty times in an hour; 
Tangling the yarn and unraveling the lace, 
Doing it all with the prettiest grace. 

Mother is scolding her very bad girl, 

Says that she sets the whole house in a whirl; 
Looks at her pouting there, down at her knees. 
Clasps to her heart again dear little teaze. 


TURNING THE GRINDSTONE. 

BY A. H. POE. 


Creak, creak, the lazy, old grindstone, 

I can make it go ! 

What's the use of grinding at all. 

If you have to grind so slow? 

O. how bright my hoe is getting! 

See the water run! 

A perfect river. Isn’t it funny 
That turning keeps it on. 

Creak, creak, I tell you I’m going 
To hoe my row of peas; 

And grandpa’s given me some onions— 
There. I had to sneeze. 

If I could get my breath a minute— 
Grandpa bears on so— 

This awful grindstone is so heavy, 

I guess I will turn slow. 


“MEG’S BABIES.” 


BY JEANETTE L. THOMPSON. 

“ It’s the best of good wishes I give you, 
my darlin’ I and myself would be glad if 
every one of them was a gould dollar lying 
at your feet waitin’ for the pickin’ up, Meg, 
dear; and may the Holy Virgin shower 
blessings on yes all, as thick as the praties 
grow at home!” and Mrs. O’Flaherty be¬ 
stowed an affectionate embrace on Meg and 
little Jacky, aud a compassionate glance at 
the baby, as she left the room. 

As she passed under the window, she 
stopped to talk to another woman living in 
the court. 

“How are the poor childcr?” said Kitty 
Sullivan. 

“ Well then, it’s wonderfnl to see the way 
Meg has with her, the crathur! But the 
childer is it ye’re askin’ after ? Tliroth thin 
it’s nayther of thim she’ll be afther raisin 1 . 
It’s pinin’ away they are, delicate, little 
crathurs. Sure, I’m thinkin’ their mother 
does be afther callin’ them. Meg’ll be bet¬ 
ter off without them.” 

Meg shut the window, and sat down with 
a sick feeling at her heart. She laid the 
sleeping baby down, and tried to look with 
stranger’s eyes on her and little Jacky. 
Yes, they did look thin and pale—very 
pale—why hadn’t she seen it before? Well, 
the room was dark—that was the reason ; O 
yes, of course. Out in the sunlight they 
would look different. She couldn’t see well 
in here. 

“ I’m going to take baby out. Will Jacky 
come too?” 

The child looked at her wistfully with his 
big, blue eyes. “Yes, Meg; but the boys 
tease me so.” 

“Not when I’m *’ith you, dear?” 

“No,” he said, doubtfully. 

So, with the baby in her arms and Jaeky 
clinging to her skirts, Meg crossed the aourt, 
passed through the filthy alleyway, and, for 
the first time since her mother’s death, 
walked a little way down the street, and 
seated herself on a rickety flight of wooden 
steps, leading to the upper story of the 
corner tenement. She tried to coax Jacky 
to run up and down in the sunshine, but he 
moved very languidly, and soon came back, 
and creeping up to her side, laid his head in 
her lap and went fast asleep. 

Meg sat there trying to form some plans 
for the future. Her father away—heaven 
only knew where ; her mother and little 
Rosy dead; the rent paid up till the next 
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week ; and a dollar and a half in her mother’s 
old purse; that was all she had in the world 
for Jacky and the baby. She tried to plan 
ahead, but somehow she could only think of 
Bridget O’Flaherty’s words, “It’s nayther 
of thim she’ll be aftlier raisin’.” She found 
herself saying them over and over, “ Meg’ll 
be better off without them,” said Kitty Sulli¬ 
van. O, the fool! “ Better off without 

them!” why, they were all she had! She 
bent over the sleeping children, looking 
eagerly in their faces. Their wasted, little 
hands, the transparent, white skins with the 
blue veins showing through, the purple 
shadows under their eyes—O, she had been 
blind, blind. Somebody touched her hand. 
She looked up to see, standing before her, a 
rosy-cheeked child about Jacky’6 age. 

“ Why you cry, gail? Has you been bad 
when they kayled you hair? My mamma 
whipped me once when I was naughty gail; 
I never cried. I want to see you baby.” 

“Who are you?” said Meg, rathek* bewil¬ 
dered. 

“ Peggie Lung, Coosie Loomic, papa’s 
Daisy, Nellie’s Blossom, mamma’s good, 
little Gail. I’m agoin’ to my country; 
'cause my sister Mamie’s sick. God, He’s 
goin’ to make her all well up again to my 
country. Poor, little baby !” 

“Miss Maggie, whatever are you doing 
here?” cried a panting sonant. “.Your 
mamma’ll whip you, and the big boat’ll 
leuve us behind. Come, hurry!” and she 
caught the child up in her arms, and ran ofT 
with her, Little Golden Hair calling back to 
Meg, “ Bring you baby to my country. God, 
He’ll make it all well up again.” 

Jacky f'poke up, quite erect, his eyes wide 
open, “ O, Meg, let us go,” he cried. “ What 
is country? Do let us go, Meg, and take 
baby.” 

“ Why, Jacky, don’t you like it here?” 

“ Not much,” the child said. “ They fight 
and scream so loud, and it smells so, here. 
Dear Meg, w’on’t you let us go to country ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, suddenly standing up, 
“ come home now, dear, and go to sleep early, 
like a good boy, and we’ll all go to-morrow. 
Jacky and baby and Meg, we’ll all go to the 
country.” 

“Yes, we’ll all go,” sang Jack, “to a 
country ; we’ll all go.” 

All that evening Meg worked hard, wash¬ 
ing and mending their few poor clothes. By 
sunrise the next morning, Jacky was awake, 
and Meg had no choice but to wake up, too. 

The pier was thronged with people, the 
old and young, rich and poor, all crowded 
together, waiting for the boat. Right in the 


middle of the people stood Meg, carrying 
baby ; a small, very small, bundle of clothes, 
tied in a clean towel, slung on her arm ; 
Jacky, w'ho didn’t know whether to laugh 
or cry, clinging to one hand ; and her precious 
dollar and a half tightly clasped in the other. 
Not a very stylish looking group, but as 
clean and sweet a one as yellow soap and 
Croton w ater could make them. Their eyes 
bright with expectation, and their hearts 
as pure as the blue sky that bent so lovingly 
overhead. 

“ What is that aristocratic creature, should 
you say?” languidly remarked the exquisite 
Mortimer Smythe, son of the famous John 
Smith of bread-pill fame, surveying Meg 
through his double eyeglasses. 

“A bright, womanly-looking girl of about 
fifteen,” gravely answered the young lady 
he had addressed, looking kindly at Meg’s 
flushed face and quivering lips, and moving 
between her and the double eyeglasses. 

“Society is so mixed,” murmured Mr. 
Smythe. One meets all kinds of people 
when traveling. So different from Europe. 
Shouldn’t you think the police ought to do 
something, Miss Helen ?” 

“Unfortunately,” and Helen VanRensel- 
laer’6 clear voice had a scornful ring through 
it, and her violet eyes were not pleasant for 
Mortimer Smythe to meet just then, “ even 
the police cannot protect us from snobs.” 

Then turning to Meg with a very different 
look in those lovely eyes, 

“You have too much to carry,” she said. 
“Here is the boat. Let me take the little 
boy. Will you come with me, dear?” 

“ Yes,” said the child, throwing his arms 
around her neck, as she lifted him up to 
carry him. 

The beautiful sail was a perfect revelation 
to Meg. Jacky’s pale cheeks grew almost 
rosy, and he and baby played und laughed 
with such perfect enjoyment in the fresh, 
cool air, that her heart grew lighter every 
moment. The lovely lady talked to her for 
a long time so kindly, that she found herself 
telling of her fears and hopes for the children, 
quite freely. Then the captain came up, the 
lady spoke to him softly, and he asked Meg 
some questions, and then wouldn’t let the 
colored man take any money from her. After 
the lady left them, a great gong sounded, 
frightening Jacky dreadfully, and by and by 
a man brought up a tray, with such a dinner 
as they had never even dreampt of, and said, 
“ the captain’s compliments, and they must 
eat it all up.” O, that splendid captain! 

The sun shone so brightly, and the sky 
and water w r ere so blue; and w'hat Jacky 
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called “ pitty, pitty soapsuds ” glistened 
charmingly in the sunshine ; and once, a lot 
of droll, unwieldy porpoises followed the 
boat for quite a distance, to the immense 
delight of all the children, Meg included. 
Ah ! that day was like a happy dream. 

But at last the boat turned into a queer, 
little harbor, with much more mud than 
water in it, and, after much twisting and 
squirming, and shouting and ringing of a 
little bell up in the pilot house, The Belle 
was safely fastened to her wharf, in the 
thriving, little city of Belleville. And then 
all the people got off, Meg and her babies 
among them. 

In the excitement of the moment, Meg 
hurried away so fast as to elude the vigilance 
of Miss Helen and the captain, both of 
whom meant to take on themselves the care 
of’her night’s lodging. Carrying baby and 
the little bundle, with Jacky running by her 
side, she walked on and on ; past the dirty 
warehouses ; past the busy streets, lined 
with handsome stores ; past the broad 
avenues with their stately elms, whose inter¬ 
lacing branches made them aisles of a vast 
cathedral. 

The last rays of the setting sun found 
them beyond the town limits, out on a 
country road. A continuous glory of blos¬ 
soms lined the roadside. The soft, green 
turf was rc>t and refreshment to their weary 
feet. The delicious fragrance of the newly- 
cut grass filled the air. The only sounds 
were the faint lowing of cattle in some farm 
yard over the fields, and the ringing of a 
distant church bell in the town behind them. 
And the soft twilight cast a charm over all. 
To these poor, city children, every breath 
was a delight. 

Meg had stopped to let Jacky rest several 
times, but at la.-t the child grew so sleepy, 
that his weary, little feet stumbled at every 
step. Baby had been asleep in Meg’s arms 
for a long time, and she felt her own eyelids 
. dropping heavily ; so creeping through some 
bars, and lifting Jacky over them, she 
crossed the field to an old barn, near what 
seemed a grove of trees ; and climbing 
" through a low window, before live minutes 
had passed, Meg and Jacky and the baby 
were all soundly asleep, nestled in the soft 
hay. 

It was eight o’clock. Mamma had let the 
children sit up an hour past their bedtime, 
because Cousin Helen, who, Bub said, was 
better than candy or jack-knives, had come 
from the city that afternoon. She sat on 
the piazza, poor, sick, little Mamie in her 
lap; Bub and Boy leaning on her, one on 


each side ; w hile Nellie knelt as close to her 
as she could get, clasping one hand, and 
never taking her eyes from Helen's face. 
Nurse stood by waiting till Helen finished 
the history of her journey, and heard in 
exchange, a minute account of every animal 
on the place ; and had assured Boy that an 
egg laid by his hen on purpose for her 
breakfast, was the strongest desire of her 
heart. Then nurse stepped up, as Nellie 
said “ like grim Fate,” and carried off Mamie, 
calling the rest to follow. But w here was 
Daisy ? 44 I’ll look for her,” said Helen. 

Entering the playroom softly, she saw in 
the dim light, a little figure at the window', 
and heard this extraordinary petition. 

“God!” called the child, “God! God! 
Why don’t you answ er me ? Don’t you hear 
me calling you ? Daisy Courtland’s a calling 
to you, God!” Then she said softly to her¬ 
self, “ O dear me ! I s’pec He must be 
reading He’s newspaper.” Then at the very 
top of her voice, she shouted, “God ! won't 
you please listen to me, and send my mamma 
a new baby!'” Then apparently very well 
satisfied with herself, Daisy marched off to 
the nursery. 

Just before bedtime for grown-up people, 
poor Sam, the deaf and dumb boy, ru?hed 
into the parlor, showing by signs that he 
had found something very strange, and that 
they must all come quick. Mamma, papa, 
and Helen all hurried after him to the ham. 
and there, by the light of an old lantern, 
they saw—have you guessed already?—Meg 
sitting in the hay mow, holding baby ami 
Jacky tight in her arms, her cheeks and eyes 
blazing defiance at Sam. 

A cry of delight broke from her lips as she 
recognized, in Helen, the lovely lady on the 
boat. Helen was equally delighted, for she 
had been a good deal troubled at losing sight 
of her prote)/? ; and before an hour wa- over. 
Jacky and the baby were again asleep in a 
comfortable bed in one of the attic rooms at 
Roscbower ; and Meg knelt down beside 
them, thanking the Good Lord for all hi? 
care of them. 

The next morning Meg wafe installed a? 
assistant waitress ; and Bub and Boy formally 
adopted Jacky, the only trouble being a 
slight difference of opinion, as to whether 
they should bring him up for a minister or a 
fireman. 

Early in the morning, Helen took I>ai\' 
up stairs and showed her the baby. She 
surveyed it on all sides in silence, and then 
walked to the window, stuck her head out. 
and looking up into the sky, shouted, “Thank 
you, dear God.” 
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ART AMUSEMENTS. 

BY MARTHA POWELL DAVIS. 


Number Eight. Bell Flowers, Etc. 

Let us go into the schoolroom, to-day, 
before the class is called to order. Clara 
Jones has conic with a beautiful bouquet of 
wild flowers, made in imitation of specimens 
gathered from time to time in the woods. 
She is studying botany at school, and she 
says, to notice the peculiarities of plants and 
make them in wax helps her to remember 
the botanical descriptions. Iu her bouquet 
there were oxalls, phlox, May apple, blue 
bells, etc. 

She showed each flower with its leaves, 
and received many compliments. 

44 O those blue bells ! just like real oues !” 
exclaimed the girls. 44 How did you make 
them so perfectly ?” 



Fig. 24. 


44 See here; Brother Will made these for 
me.” And she held up two wooden molds, 
of different sizes, and exactly the shape of 
little bells. (See the smaller size at fig. 24.) 

44 O, I see, now ; you dip the molds in wax, 
just the same as you do the cylinder when 
making sheets, and then the little bells slip 
off* all perfect like this ; and here you have a 
smaller mold for buds. I do declare, how 
well you are fixed.” 

44 Will you lend your molds to me ?” 
asked ouc. 

44 I’ll turn some for you,” interrupted 
Willie. 44 1 can turn anything, iu a few 
minutes, ou papa’s new lathe.” 

Just as they were arranging the matter 
about the molds, in came Aunt Phcbe, and 
the pupils all took their proper seats. But 
the bouquet of wild flowers was yet on the 
desk, and when auutie found who had doue 
the work, she said, 


“ Now this is just what pleases me. I like 
to see my scholars strike out iu some origi¬ 
nal channel—make something they have not 
been taught in detail to make. I then feel 
certain that their time has not been si>ent in 
vain; and with Nature’s broad picture always 
spread before them, they will go on practic¬ 
ing and improving.” 

So then Aunt Pliebe got out her molds for 
making the bells of the lily of the valley, 
and part of the class made lilies, while others 
used Clara’s molds to make blue bells. 



When several of the blue bells are molded, 
stems are drawn through, as at a, figure 24. 
The stemlcts are fastened to a inaiu stalk, 
and the little bells hang in a loose bunch. 

The Lily of the Valley is made much as 
above. After dipping your mold into white 
wax, as cool as will do, the corolla is notched 
into five divisions, and the scallops are turned 
back a little. The stamens are made in the 
usual way. Ten or twelve of the cuplike 
bells make a complete lily. The corollas 
should vary in size. At the point where the 
stemlcts join the main stalk, a green leaf- 
llkc enclosure should eoneeal the jointure, 
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that the florets may appear to have grown 
from under the leaf. 

The Amaryllis. — Frank Lamar and his 
sister came to the class to-day with gay 
hearts. Their papa had loaned them several 
kinds of amaryllis from his greenhouse. One 
was a superb plant, and it had been nurtured 
with care, the species having been imported 
from the far east. It bore several spikes of 
bloom on each stem, all springing from one 
common receptacle. The general color of 
the corolla was white, but each petal had a 
delicate stripe of purple down the center. 

Frank waited for an opportunity, and then 
presented his flowers modestly, but their 
beauty was commendation enough, and the 
class voted, with a will, to copy them. 
Frank, pleased with the compliment, was 
the first to get the patterns exact. They 
are shown at figure 25. 

The stamens, which are long aud promi¬ 
nent, may be formed of fine wire, bent on 
top to form anthers, and the pointal may be 
composed of three very slender wires, wrap¬ 
ped with cotton neatly into one, except at 
the top, where the points {stigmas) an eighth 
of an inch long are left unwrapped and then 
bent to radiate from each other. The wires 
are all then dipped in purplish-pink wax, 
and pollen put on the stamens. Next cut 
six strips of white wax, as long as the petals 
and one-fourth of an inch wide; place a 
smooth, waxed wire down the center of the 
strip and fold the edges together so the strip 
enclosing the wire will then be only an eighth 
of au inch in width. Place these strips lon¬ 
gitudinally down the center of the petals, 
and they will counterfeit very nicely that 
seamlike appearance found in most varieties 
of amaryllis. 

The strip may be colored or not, as the 
character of the flower indicates. For in¬ 
stance, in the specimen copied to-day, down 
the petals in the direction of the seam, there 
was a line of pale purple on the right side, 
while the wrong side of the seam was dis¬ 
tinctly marked with light green. By paint¬ 
ing the wired strip, bright purple on one 
side and light green on the other, and then 
placing the purple next to the transparent 
white petal, the purple appeared very deli¬ 
cately on the right or upper side of the 
corolla, while on the under side the green 
was just as perfect. 

In forming the corolla, place the three 
smaller petals around the stem, next after 
the stamens and pistil, then let the larger 
petals follow in the intervals of the smaller. 

When the petals are thus sustained with 
wire, they are not liable to break when bent 


back, as at 6, figure 25; and the whole corolla 
is much more substantial. 

These hints, with variations made in color, 
and the pattern, with some modification, will 
serve for the amaryllis in its varieties, and 
also for many of the lilies. 

The directions for forming the stamens 
and pistil will be useful in making tulip*. 

The clarkia, and many other flowers with 
spreading corolla, may be made quite per¬ 
fectly by using wire to support the petals. 

The Passion Flower .—There is an historic 
interest about this flower which entitles it 
to a place in our list. It is a native of South 
America, and early missionaries there gave 
to the different parts a symbolical raeaniug, 
typical of the death and sufferings of Christ. 
The lower fringe is imagined to be a type of 
the crown of thorns, while the upper fringe 
represents the resurrection of our Saviour. 
Thus all the parts have a sacred meaning. 



Fio. 26. 


In consideration of this, the poet Barton has 
appropriately sung: 

“ Then freely let the blossom ope 
Its beauties, to recall 
A scene which bids the humble hope 
lu Him, who died for all." 

The columnlikc pointal of this flower sepa¬ 
rates into three styles with promineut stig¬ 
mas. The column terminates in a globular 
ovary or seed vessel, out of which conic five 
stamens. 

The main columu of the pistil and the 
stalk of the flower may be one continuous 
piece of wire. The three pistil arms aud the 
stamens may be separate wires, fastened to 
the central column, each covered with wax 
to give the proper size, shape, and color. 

In a white flower, color the stigmas purple 
and the stamens and central column yellow, 
or light lemon color. A double fringe comes 
next. For the upper one, cut a piece of white 
wax half an inch wide and two inches long; 
fringe one edge aud color it purple; leave 
the unfringed part w hite, and roll it around 
the ovary, turning the purple over the 
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globe. Now make another fringe, deeper 
and heavier than the first. It may be made 
of double wax. Color the points blue and 
the base purple, leaving a white space be¬ 
tween the darker colors. Curl this around 
the seed vessel just below the upper fringe. 
Under this place the petals shaped at a , tf, 
figure 26. Attach the a shapes first, and 
then let the d shapes alternate with the 
others in the form of a double star. Let the 
rays of the last .fringe spread out over the 
corolla and partly cover it. 

In the tiower given here, there are ten 
petals, five of each shape. They should be 
of double white wax, and the under side 
tiuted with green. 

The tendrils are made by curling waxed 
wire around a molding pin. 


AUGUST. 

BY L. D. NICHOLS. 

O, glowingly fair are the midsummer hours; 
Now flame by the brookside the cardinal flowers. 
The hay was all made in the heat of July, 

And now we must harvest oafs, barley, and rye 
Tho’ alow are the oxen, and rugged the road, 

We love to ride home on the top of the load 
Now the pastures are full of ripe blackberries 
sweet. 

And the orchard drops peaches and pears at our 


AMONG THE RELATIONS.—No. 4. 

BY A. H. POE. 

’Twas Friday morning when Uncle Ross 
came over after me. He’s like Uncle Guy 
only older, and he kissed me three or four 
times, and said that his little Jessie would 
be so glad to see me. He hasn’t got any 
other children but just her, and she’s lame 
Desire wanted to go, and Uncle Ross said 
yes, to let her; but Aunt Charity coaxed 
Desire, and whispered and said maybe 
’twould bother Aunt Harriet. I said 
wouldn’t I bother her? But Aunt Charity 
was so busy ’ranging a bouquet to send to 
Jessie that I don’t s’pose she heard me. O, 
it was a beautiful bouquet, made out of ge¬ 
raniums, and verbenas, and fuchsias, and 
pansies, and the sweetest white rose and bud 
from off Aunt Charity’s biggest monthly! 
r carried it in the cunningest basket, and 
Desire put some little heart cookies in the 
bottom. I wanted to put something in, too, 
so I got my kaleidoscope, and a picture book! 

I knew mamma wouldn’t care. 

Uncle Milton and the hired man were 


measuring up wheat to take to mill that 
morning, and he was in the kitchen mending 
a bag when I started ; so I went in there to 
tell him goodbye. He sews with a darning 
needle and cord. I s’pose that’s ’cause his 
fingers are so big. I asked him why didn’t 
he let Aunt Charity do it ? and he said, 

“ O, these women folks don’t fasten the 
ends good.” 

Then he shook me up in his arms, and said 
he d meant to take me ’long for a bag of 
wheat, but it didn’t matter, I could go 
’nother time. I laughed and patted his fore¬ 
head, and he kissed me and said, 

“Well, goodbye, Tripabout; be a good 
girl, and mind which side your bread’s but¬ 
tered.” 

I didn’t know what that meant, but I said 

“ Fra ’nough to butter it myself.” " 

Uncle Ross talked the kindest kind, going, 
and put his arm ’round mo when we went 
over the jolty places, fear I’d fall out. 

They live in a brown house, with yellow 
blinds to the windows ; and the sitting room 
looks like a big paper box. It’s papered all 
on the sides, and top, too. Aunt Harriet’s 
nice looking. Her hair was put up like 
mamma’s, with fixings. There was a Mrs. 
Deacon Shepherd vis’ting there, with a great 
big something growing on her nose, and two 
other women, and Aunt Harriet’s mother 
lives there. They call her Grandma Tabby ; 
but my ! I don’t like her much. She snapped' 
her eyes at me, and wouldn’t let me touch 
her bonc-rimmed spectacles, and once, the 
first time I heard them eall her that name, I 
couldn’t help from laughing; and she looked 
at me hard, and asked what I was laughing 
bout, and I said, “ I thought ’twas a cat.” 
Then Mrs. Deacon Shepherd coughed like 
anything, and Grandma Tabby said, 

“ Tush I the child ain’t got boss sense.” 
Jessie was asleep in the other room, when 
I first got there, but she waked up pretty 
soon; and O, she’s the darlingest little thing! 
Her hair and eyes arc both as brown as chest¬ 
nuts, and her cheeks look zactly like the 
pink in the fuchsia bells, and her lips are 
bright as geranium blossoms and clear sugur 
and her little, tiny, bits of hands are o soft. 
Aunt Ollie said they looked like tu •♦tie 
scraps of white cloud, with blue vein, n 
them. She’s four, and never has walked a 
single step. One of her feet is turned in, and 
is all purple, Jennie told me. It was bound 
up. I heard Uncle Ross say to grandpa that 
he was ’fraid the surgeon hadn’t done any 
good. When she saw the flowers she clap- 
ped her hands, and laughed out sweetcr’n a 
robin sings ; and she liked the other tilings* 
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too, and put iter arms tight round my neck, 
and let me hold her ; and I could hold her 
just as easy. 

Aunt Harriet and Grandma Tabby didn’t 
let me hold her long, though ; they were too 
’fraid I’d hurt her. Jessie had a little sofa 
by the window, with a play house on to it, 
and O, the toys she’s got. They’re all good, 
too, not hardly a leg of any broken. She 
let me play with them, but Aunt Harriet 
kept watching me so that I thought maybe 
’ t wasn’t best. Aunt Harriet was good to me, 
and gave me something to eat between meals, 
but she said not to drop a crumb, and I was 
so ’fraid I’d happen to that I couldn’t hardly 
eat. 

When Uncle Ross came in, he took Jessie 
on one knee, and me on the other ; and he 
called me rosebud, and said I ’minded him 
of a little playmate he used to have. Then, 
to tease me, he wouldn’t tell w ho ’tw'as, but 
said to ask mamma 

O, dear, I wish I could help it, but some 
way Grandma Tabby aud Aunt Harriet don’t 
seem much relation to me. I w as glad when 
Sunday came, so I could go back to grand¬ 
ma’s. They gave me everything I wanted, 
only just I don’t think they loved me much. 
But then I was naughtyer ’n gen’ral, while 
I w as there. I broke a goblet, and lost the 
scissors, and came real near turning over my 
mug of milk one night at the supper tabic, 
only I didn’t. I couldn’t have much fun 
with Jessie, ’cause she couldn’t play like 
other children ; but I’d had better’u fun, if 
they’d let me held her, and sung to her, like 
she wanted me to. 

That first afternoon, after Mrs. Deacon 
Shepherd and the others had gone home, 
it got cloudy, aud the wind blew in whirls. 
Aunt Harriet rocked Jessie, and I didn’t 
hardly know what to do, so I sat on the 
cricket and began to eat some popcorn that 
Aunt Charity had put into my pocket. All 
the while I was eating it, Grandma Tabby 
kept looking at me, till I thought maybe I 
wasn’t doing proper. Then I ’spected she 
wanted some, and I offered some in my apron ; 
but >he said, “ I don’t use my teeth to crack 
corn with.” I was going to put it away then, 
but >he said to eat it up and be done w ith it. 
And after that it didn’t taste good any more. 

They talked all the time ’bout somebody 
being proud aud ’stravagant, and I was get¬ 
ting so tired and sleepy, when Grandma 
Tabby said, 

t; O, yes, Irene feels mightily lifted up since 
tier husband's got to be president of the 
< ollege.’’ 

I t<ll you my face got red quick, and my 


throat * pained in a minute, ’cause I knew 
right off ’twas mamma. I went into the 
kitchen and p’tended to get a drink of water; 
but, oh! I was so dreadful mad that I wanted 
to kill Grandma Tabby and Aunt Harriet 
right dead. Then I remembered what 
mamma’d said ’bout forgiving, and ’bout the 
woman in the Bible that kept getting mad 
till she had seven devils in her, and I was 
’fraid that seven might get into me, so I w ent 
out into the woodshed and climbed on a 
stack of wood, and tried not to think ’bout 
it. O, my head was so hot, and I felt so 
mis’ble; but next I knew Uncle Ross was 
carryiug me in, and said I’d catch my death 
sleeping out there. He asked me what made 
me go there, but I wouldn’t tell; and Grand¬ 
ma Tabby said, “ Little missie’s stubborn.” 


MORE FROM HARRY AND NELLY 

BT ANNIE MOORS. 

Nelly and I go to another school, now. 
It’s called a Kindergarten. That means 
Children’s Garden; but there’s only a gera¬ 
nium aud a rose bush, and last winter there 
were some hyacinths on the windowsill. 
But we like it very much. Once she gave 
me a geranium leaf. Nelly has a desk to 
put her books in; but I only sit at a table 
with another boy, because there are not 
desks enough. Willy Morris is going to the 
country next week. He always does in the 
summer. She says I may have his desk 
when he goes away. I wish he’d hurry up. 

One day Miss Warren told us she was 
going to give us a botany lesson, and to 
bring some green leaves. Nelly and I didn’t 
know what a botany lesson was; bnt my 
mother told us, and w r e took some rose 
leaves; but she didn't use them after all. 
because she had a great, big, burdock leaf, 
and she said we could see it better than the 
little leaves. She told us about the veins 
and everything. She says when you water 
flowers, you ought to water the leaves more 
than the roots ; because the leaves will 
drink up the water. Nelly and I are going 
to try it w-hen we go into the country. We 
haven’t auy flowers in our yard, only but a 
rose bush. 

We had a holiday the Seventeenth of June. 
I had a splendid time. I began with polly 
wogs, and ended off with elephants; and 
torpedoes in between. 

The way I happened to begin with polly 
wogs was, one day Johnny Wilson asked me 
to go pollyw ogging with him and some 
other boys; so I went; but I couldn’t catch 
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any. The other boys did, though. And 
Cousin Lucy was at our house, and she said 
O, if ever I caught one, to bring it home, for 
she never saw one in her life. 

Soon the Seventeenth of June, I went out 
after breakfast, and the first one I saw was 
Johnny Wilson, and he asked me to go 
pollywogging, and said he’d lend me a bot¬ 
tle to put them in. So I went; and we 
found a dipper. It wasn’t exactly a dipper; 
it was an old tomato can, like those we 
have sometimes; and the cover was bent up 
so it would do for a handle. 

When you see a little wiggling in the 
water, yon just scoop down the dipper and 
then empty it on the sand, and then catch 
the pollywogs by the tail and put them in a 
bottle of water. I caught as much as 
twenty. 

When my father saw me come in w'ith a 
big bottle, he asked me what in the world I 
had there ; and I showed them to him, aud 
he was just as surprised as he could be. 
And then I poured them out into a basin 
and showed them to Cousin Lucy, and she 
was surprised, too. She screamed a little 
when she saw them, but girls always do 
scream, and then they are very black, and 
they’re lively and wiggle about so. She 
said she was glad I brought them home, for 
she never saw any before ; but she wouldn’t 
touch them, though I told her they wouldn’t 
hurt her, for I caught them all with my 
own hands. 

About the torpedoes. I’m saving my 
money for the Fourth of July, and I haven’t 
bought any candy for ever so long, so I 
didn’t buy any torpedoes. But I saw a boy 
I knew, and he had ever so many, and he 
gave me two to fire. And after dinner my 
father asked me, did the other boys have 
torpedoes? And I said, O, yes. And he 
asked me, wouldn’t I like some, too? And 
I said I didn’t know* but I should. And he 
asked me was I saving up my money for 
the Fourth of July? And I said I was. I 
couldn’t think what made him ask me so 
many questions. Then he told me to look 
in his hat; and there I found a big package 
of torpedoes. And I ran out on the side¬ 
walk, and fired off* ever so many of them. 
They were splendid ones. I never heard 
any make such a big noise. My mother said 
it almost made her cars deaf to hear them. 

We were rather disappointed about the 
elephants. It said in the paper they were 
going to bathe in the pond at five o’clock. 
So my father took Nelly and me down there. 
There was such a crowd we couldn’t see 
very well. I thought they’d like to go into 


the water and roll about and have a good 
ducking, just as I do. But they don’t seem 
to like cold water ; they had to be pushed 
to make them go in at all; and then they 
only walked about a little, and took some 
water up in their trunks and threw it over 
their backs. Perhaps they were afraid, 
because there were so many people there. 

Those pollywogs. Johnny Wilson said 
he’d call for them in the afternoon, because 
it was his bottle; but I had all the trouble 
of catching them, so I took a few, and put 
them in a pan of water for myself. But he 
didn’t come. Cousin Lucy asked me what 
I was going to feed them with ; so I gave 
them some crumbs of bread. I didn’t know' 
they wanted anything but water. But the 
next morning they were all dead, and turned 
over on their backs. Every single one of 
them as dead as Job’s cat! I wished I 
never had caught them. 

Nelly and I have something now’ that we 
like better than all the fairy books in the 
world. Nelly doesn’t like it quite as wrell as 
the “The Forty Thieves;” but I think it is 
better than “Jack the Giant Killer,” or 
anything. It’s Uncle Robert. He’s been 
gone this ever so long in the west; and he 
tells us stories all about the Indians, and 
everything interesting. He lived in a box. 
house, they call it, made like a big box, 
with one window' and one door; and when 
you weut to bed, you had to hang the chairs 
up against the wall, because there wouldn’t 
be room for the bed if you didn’t. And 
there was a tin roof, and when the rain beat 
on the roof, it was just like living in a drum, 
he says. And once he lived a whole month 
between two piles of lumber with some 
boards across the top, and slept on a blan¬ 
ket. He couldn’t stand up in there, only 
sit down and lie dow r n. And the Indians 
can always tell a white man’s fire by the 
smoke; because the Indians are very partic¬ 
ular to take the dry wood that will burn 
well, but white men are in a hurry and pick 
up green wood and all together, and it 
makes more smoke. He 6aid, once he was 
traveling with some of his friends, and they 
had two Indian guides to show them the way, 
and by and by one of the guides was very 
sick, and the other tried to make him well 
again, but when he found he couldn’t, he 
built three fires in a row, and then the other 
Indians, when they saw the smoke of the 
three fires, would know something was the 
matter, and would come and help them. 
After awhile they saw fires on the hills in 
two different places in answer to their fires, 
and by and by the Indians came and took 
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the sick one away. Nelly wants to tell the 
rest of this story. 

Once there was a gentleman, and a little 
hoy and girl asked him, would he please 
tell them a story about the Indians. And 
he said he would. So he told them, that when 
he was in Nevada, he was going to live in a 
new place, once. About forty people lived 
there, and they had one wooden house and 
one tent; tyid the rest were brush houses, 
made of brush. And he got there just at 
night, and found ail the people had goue 
away, but fifteen men; because they were 
afraid of the Indians. And there was a 
stone house partly built. The walls were 
about as high as a man’s head, and when 
they got frightened about the Indians, they 
coneluded to have it for a fort. So they 
filled up the doors with stones, and took 
their guns, and this gentleman, it was 
Harry’s Uncle Robert, took his gun and 
went in there, and they kept watch all night, 
but the Indians didn’t come. And Harry 
said O dear! that was too bad. And I said 
no; if I’d been there, I should have been 
thankful they didn’t. And Harry asked 
Uncle Robert why they didn’t come? And 
he said he supposed they were afraid the 
white men were too strong for them. And 
Harry asked lilm what made them think 
they were coming then ? And he said that 
was the very story he was going to tell us. 
So he said, one day three Indians came to 
the town, and one of them had on some 
pantaloons that belonged to a white man 
who bad gone away. 

The white man had gone to the mines, and 
everybody thought the Indians had killed 
him and taken away his clothes, for they do 
sometimes. So they caught the Indians and 
put them in a brush house, and some men 
with guns at the door to watch them, till 
they could find out about it. The Indians 
didn’t know what they were shut up for, so 
by and by they rushed right out past the 
men and tried to run away ; but the men 
fired at them, killed one, and wounded ano¬ 
ther, while the third one got away. 

The next day, the white man came back 
from the mines, and he said he gave those 
pantaloons to the Indians. When I heard 
that I almost cried, and 60 did Harry, we 
felt so bad about it. The squaw of the 
wounded Indian came and took care of him, 
and the white men sent them food everyday; 
but he died, after all. 

Uncle Robert says the Indian didn’t mind so 
much being wounded, but a man kicked him 
after he fell, and that made him very angry. 
The man w ho kicked him went away from 


the town, for fear the Indians would kill 
him ; and when the wounded Indian died, 
all the white men were afraid. That was 
the reason they went into the stone house 
and kept watch at night. 

Harry wishes he knew if it was the Indian 
that got away that had the pantaloons, but 
Uncle Robert can’t tell. The end. 


WHAT THE BIRDS TOLD. 

BY. M. H. K. 

“What a dreary, sorrowful world is this,” 

Said the owl, from his hollow tree; 

“ Yet the lark is glad for the dazzling light. 

And the robin can sing in glee. 

Poor, foolish birds, they are merry now, 

But the angry storms will beat 
Through the leaves that shelter their shallow 
nests, 

With the Bnow and the cutting sleet.” 

But higher and higher the blithe lark soared. 

Till the earth lay far below; 

The verdant valleys, the waving woods. 

Smiled, bright in the sunlight's glow. 

“ What a beautiful world has the Father made,” 
She sang, as she upward flew ; 

“ The land, the water, and over them all " 

He has spread the warm sky’s blue. 

“ Wherever on wayward wings we soar. 

O’er ocean, o’er earth, through air, 

The humblest, the weakest, by night and day, 
He guards with a patient care. 

He has given us each some song to sing, 

And we utter them not in vain. 

For He hears the hum of the lowliest bee. 

And the sparrow’s tremulous strain.” 

From her peaceful nest, on the swaying bough. 
The robin sang soft and low, 

“ O, kind is the Father, that made the leaves. 

And bid the green grass grow. 

He made the brooklets that we might drink. 

The fruits that are rich and sweet 
He hangs on the boughs, when the flowers are 
gone. 

That we may be’glad and eat. 

“ We know that the summer that lingers now 
Will vanish at His command; 

That the flowers will die, and the leaves will fait. 
When the winter shall shroud the land. 

But the frailest wing will His good hand guide 
Through spaces of pathless air. 

To climes where the date and the citron grow. 
And summer dwells always there. 

“He loves the creatures that He has made. 

And nothing is mean or small, 

For tender compassion and boundless love 
Are lavished alike on all. 

So the world is bright, if onr hearts are bright. 
And fair if our souls are fair; 

For the gifts of His beauty may come to all. 
With the bounty of sun and air.” 
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THE LITTLE STORY LOVER. 

[8BB FRONTISPIECE.} 

BT LUCIA CHASE BELL. 

It was only three o’clock in the afternoon, 
but it seemed years and years since the Sat¬ 
urday’s work was all done, so slowly the 
quiet hours crept by, with nobody but Ruthie 
and Grandmother Page in the old house. 
There stood the big diuncr table, out in the 
kitchen, draped primly in fair, rose-seen ted 
linen, which, whenever Ruthie approached 
it, seemed to say, 

“ Don’t touch me. I am fresh from the 
tall cupboard whore the best dishes are kept; 
the dishes Grandmother Page uses when 
preachers come to dinner. I am for Sunday.” 

The old yellow churn stood sweetening in 
the sun, out by the door ; the big .bunch of 
asparagus w as tucked behind the little look-' 
Ing-glass, as a last, tidy, finishing touch ; and 
now Grandmother Page sat in her easy chair 
by the sittiug room window. Looking at her 
calm face, in its frame of soft, gray curls, 
you would hardly think her resting from just 
one morning’s work, but from a whole life¬ 
time of loving, patient toil. 

Ruthie never had much to keep her busy, 
and her regular morning tasks were finished 
ever so much too soon. There was the garret, 
with the queer, old, butternut-colored over¬ 
coat hanging from a rafter, and the old tiu 
dinner horn, and the side saddle, and the 
chest, with the little heap of blankets and 
quilts, and the few old, musty-smelling books, 
and two tall, brass candlesticks, that had been 
44 left” to Ruthie and Rob, pitifhl, pathetic, 
little heirlooms, that were all Ruthle’s, now 
Rob was gone; but she was tired of the 
garret, and liked it best on rainy days, when 
the wind went purring softly around the 
house, or the drops fell steadily upon the 
roof, and made a whispering sound out in 
the leaves. 

8 he wished Grandmother Page wonld let 
her open the cupboard and take a good, long 
look into its mysterious depths. She had 
caught glimpses of its hidden treasures 
sometimes, on Sundays, when she was al¬ 
lowed to put away the cups and saucers. 
It had a sort of homely stateliness about it, 
with its tall doors, and its faint odor of dried 
rose leaves, and Ruthie always felt half afraid 
when she opened it, as if she stood on the 
threshold of a sanctuary. There were stacks 
and stacks of pink-pictured plates, and the 
toy rolling pin, that Grandmother Page’s 
owtb father bought for her when she was a 
baby, and the peacock brush, with its braided 


handle, and the little, old, faded, calico par¬ 
asol, and the daguerreotype of her Uncle 
Asahel, with short-cropped hair, and great, 
spotted lawn necktie, and hearty face, like a 
jolly harvest hand ; and the ‘‘orieutal paint¬ 
ing,” w ithout a frame, w hich was the most 
beautiftil of all these treasures, in Ruthie’s 
eyes, though, to be sure, nobody ever saw 
.'hch a huge rose, with solid sunshine gleam¬ 
ing through ita outstretched petals, nor a 
buttterfly with such vivid red stars on blue 
wings fringed with gold. 

44 If grandmother would only tell me a 
story,” said Rnthie, wistfully, to herself, as 
she sat in the doorway, running a pin through 
the hem of her apron, as if she were putting 
a drawstring in, for want of something bet¬ 
ter to do. 

But Grandmother Page wasn’t one of the 
story-telling kind of grandmothers. She kept 
her love stowed away deep down in her 
heart, and only showed it in her steady, 
sheltering care ; very, very seldom in tender 
words. Sometimes, when Ruthie had been 
tasting the maple sugar too often, or carry¬ 
ing off too many dried cherries, she would 
say, in the evening, just before bed time, 

“Ruthie, now I will tell you a little 
story.” 

And Ruthie would think, 44 Now maybe 
grandmother will tell me a real, delicious 
story this time, about old times, or some¬ 
thing else nice. I do wish she’d tell the 
Flat Iron Story again.” 

That was a story Grandmother Page really 
did tell, one happy evening, after Ruthie had 
coaxed her very earnestly, about herself, 
when she was a young woman, and lived 
with her husband, deep in the wild woods, 
and drove away a hungry bear one day, with 
two hot flatirons, when she was all alone. 
But she never had told that story since. 
And Ruthie would nestle up to her, w ith her 
blue eyes hopefully shining, and Grand¬ 
mother Page would sit quite still for a mo¬ 
ment, with her hands folded in her lap, and 
a little smile around her mouth, aud then 
she’d begin. 

“Once there was a little girl, and her 
name was Ruth Lisettc. Her grandmother 
always called her Ruth ; it was her mother 
who gave her the wicked, Frenchified name 
out of a novel.” 

Then she’d stop; and Ruthie would hold 
her breath, and sorrowfully wonder, in her 
heart, if the name made any difference about 
Grandmother Page’s love for her; but of 
course she couldn’t ask, and presently the 
stern, little story would begin again. 

44 Tills little girl lived with her grand- 
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mother, and had plenty to eat, and drink, 
and wear, aud a good bed to sleep in. But 
she would keep taking dried cherries without 
asking permission, and I suppose she thought 
her grandmother wouldn’t miss them, or 
wouldn’t care ; but at last th» cherries were 
all gone, and it was as bad as if a thief had 
stolen the whole bagful in one night.” 

Then Ruthic would tingle from head to 
foot with surprise, and shame, and fright; 
and Graudraother Page would ask, gravely, 

44 Now, is that a nice story ? And what 
should be done with such a child ?” 

But nothing more ever was “ done ” with 
her, because the story was euough to bear 
without any further puuishraent. And that 
was the only kind of story. Grandmother 
Page ever liked to tell. 

44 I’d like to talk about Robbie,” said 
Ruthie, in a quivering, little whisper, while 
Grandmother Page slept tranquilly there in 
the afternoon silence and shadows. 44 1 hate 
to keep still, thinking, thinking. It makes 
my heart ache so—if grandmother just knew. 
I wish ‘Jesus were here among men,’ as 
it says in the sweet story song. I know 
what I’d do. I’d go to Him when He was not 
teaching the people, nor healing the sick, 
nor preaching, but just resting 6omcwiiere, 
all alone, and I should come very softly, and 
lay my head on His knee, and 6ay, 4 Dear 
Lord, it w'as I who took Robbie’s gold pen, 
that he earned with prize marks at sdhool, 
that winter. I was playing with it, when 
Robbie didn’t know, and it split, and I 
dropped it down a crack up garret; and O, 
I never told Robbie, and he’s dead.’ And I 
know I should fall to crying, and tremble 
all over, and the Lord would stroke my hair, 
and forgive me, and love me, and I shouldn’t 
have the heartache.” 

Robbie wa6 Ruthie’s big brother. He went 
to the war with a company of farmer boys, 
who, when the struggle was ended, marched 
jubilantly home, grown men, hard handed 
and brave hearted, ready to begin their old 
home work, all but a few who slept on far- 
off battle grounds, and Robbie, who died at 
Audersonville. 

44 If grandmother would wake now, maybe 
I could tell her; seems as though I must tell 
somebody,” the little, aching heart went on 
thinking. 44 God seems so far away.” 

And Ruthie looked wistfully up at the 
summer clouds, shining like great, white 
thrones in the tender blue ; besides, she had 
asked Him to forgive her, many times, and 
knew that He pities hearts grieved for sin. 
She wanted Robbie, and Grandmother Page, 
and everybody, to know the truth as well as 


God. And at last, when the shadows had 
crept far out into the yellow meadow, and 
Grandmother Page, sweetly rested, awoke 
and 6milcd at the grave, little girl, Ruthie 
nestled up to her and said, quaintly, 

44 Now, grandmother, I want to tell you a 
story, and it’s about me.” 

And Graudmotlier Page stroked her hair 
in a tender, unwonted fashion, while she 
told the story, and when it was ended, kissed 
the earnest, upturned face. 

“CHARCOAL! CHARCOAL! ” 

BT DAVID RICB, M.D. 

Among the many cries familiar to the 
children who live in cities, is the long mo¬ 
notonous call of the charcoal dealer, as he 
rides upon his great box on wheels, watching 
the doors and windows, and calling 44 Ch-co- 
o-o-al.” 

A dirty-looking fellow he is, with his sooty 
face and hands, and dirty-lookinj. '*ares he 
peddles, yet I assure you these biack dia¬ 
monds are exceedingly useful. In the first 
place they are highly connected, for, beyond 
all dispute, this plebian charcoal is twin 
brother to the aristocratic diamond, which 
lies in state upon its satin bed in the Jeweler’s 
window. The diamond, however, keeps its 
rare loveliness for the few, while the charcoal 
lights our fires, cooks our food, heats our 
iron for the smithy’s hammer, ci^es our dis¬ 
eases, and docs a score of useful things. 
Where does it come from ? How is it made ? 
Listen, and I will tell you. Upon the moun¬ 
tain, where wood is plenty, the charcoal 
burners cut down the trees, chestnut, rock 
maple, ash, beech, and saw them into logs 
about sixteen feet long. They are thco 
drawn by oxen into some level spot, where 
there is plenty of soft earth, and water. 
These logs are then rolled into a pile about 
twenty-five feet by sixteen, at the bottom, 
and perhaps twelve feet high. The top of 
the pit is in the form of a half circle. 

It is then covered on top, first, with a 
layer of brakes or straw, then, with earth 
and sods, to the depth of about one foot. 
The ends of the pit are boarded up, by set¬ 
ting posts into the ground, to keep the boards 
in place, and between these and the ends of 
the logs there is a filling of earth. A large 
opening is left on the top of the pit, called 
the 44 chimney,” where the fire is first kin¬ 
dled. All around the bottom, too, there are 
left some ten or twelve holes for the ingress 
of air, and the egress of smoke and vapor. 

Everything being ready, a fire is kindled 
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In the chimney. After it has got pretty well 
burning, it is covered over with green brakes 
and a layer of earth. The air rushes into 
the air holes at the bottom, on the side 
where the wind blows, and fans the flames, 
so that in a short time all the logs are on 
fire. The smoke pours out in dense volumes 
on the opposite side, highly charged with 
proligneous vapor. The heat, confined as it 
is, becomes intense. The whole structure is 
a great oven of earth, and thus the huge 
logs are baked until they become black, and 
as brittle as earthen or glass ware. It usu¬ 
ally takes about two weeks to burn down a 
coal pit made of logs into good charcoal. 

A coal pit requires very close attendance 
and watching, both day and night, by two 
experienced colliers. As the process of char¬ 
ring goes on, it often happens that the earth 
gives way, and falls into the burning pile. 
Then the stnokc and flames rush out like a 
miniature volcano. The colliers hasten and 
fill up the cavity with logs of wood, and 
cover ovc" the vent with fresh earth. 

The “ breaks,” as they are called, occur 
quite often during the first week, and so it 
happens that the coal pit must be constantly 
watched, day and night. At night, when 
not at work, the colliers occupy their 
“cabin,” and sleep very comfortably upon a 
“ bank,” made usually of clean straw. The 
“ cabin ” is a rude affair, easily constructed, 
and very Inexpensive, but, withal, conven¬ 
ient and comfortable. It is made in this wise: 
A couple of poles, about ten feet long, are 
set in the ground, about eight feet apart at 
the base. The tops of these are brought to¬ 
gether so that they form a pretty good cap¬ 
ital letter A. This is the framework of the 
cabin’s mouth. From the apex another pole 
is carried backward, and its lower end planted 
into the earth. This formt ^he ridge. The 
sides, or roof, is covered first with boards, 
and then with earth. When finished, it is a 
snug, cosy, and very warm retreat. The 
bottom, or floor, is well covered with clean 
straw. On cold or stormy nights, a brisk 
wood fire is kept constantly burning in front, 
affording both light and heat. If you should 
enter a collier’s cabin you would find that it 
was not entirely empty. You would find a 
basket, well stocked with bread and cheese, 
doughnuts, apples, pies, and, quite likely, a 
brown jug, filled with cider or small beer. 
About midnight this basket is overhauled, 
the contents affording them their nightly 
luncheon. 

Another way of building a coal pit is the 
following: 

In the first place, the logs are all chopped 


and split into cord wood about four feet in 
length. Commencing at a given point, the 
wood is set up on end, in form of a circle, 
until the base is at least twenty-five or thirty 
feet in diameter. On the top of this is built 
a second section, of smaller dimensions, and 
on the second layer, or section, a third. 
Wben finished it has the form of half a globe, 
the base being flat, the top hemispherical. 
It is then covered in the same manner as a 
pit built of logs; that is, with straw and 
earth. 

A third, and better method than any other, 
is charring of the wood hi a kiln, or huge 
oven, built of bricks and mortar. These 
kilns are built in two forms. One, the “ hemi¬ 
spherical,” the other oval, round on the top, 
and flat at the ends. A large opening is left 
on one side or end, guarded by a huge, iron 
door. Here the wood is carried In, and the 
coal taken out. These coal kilns usually 
have a capacity for holding fifty cords of 
wood. This quantity will produce about 
twenty-five hundred bushels of coal. 

When once filled with wood, and fired, the 
great iron door is closed, and sealed up with 
mortar or clay. These kilns require but little 
care, and the task of watching them is com¬ 
paratively easy with that of a pit covered 
with earth. 

After the wood has become charred, all 
the air holes are closed up with mortar, and 
in a few days the fire is completely extin¬ 
guished. The great door can now be opened, 
and the coal i6 all ready to be taken to 
market. 

But not so with the earth-covered coal; 
there is much hard labor to perform, in 
“ keeling up” the pit, extinguishing the fire, 
and in clearing away the debris, the earth, 
straw, and partially-charred logs, called 
“ coal brands.” This is the method of keel¬ 
ing up a coal pit: 

The workmen, armed with crowbars, 
shovels, and rakes with long, iron teeth, 
commence by removing the posts and*boards 
at the ends of the pit. They then pry out 
and remove all the unburnt logs and brands. 
Next they rake off the sods of earth, and 
the straw, and • finish the job by dusting or 
covering over the coal with fine earth or 
coal du6t. This excludes all the air, and in 
a few days the fire is pretty nearly all 
extinguished. Nothing now remains to be 
done, except to draw out the coal, which they 
do by commencing at the edges of the pit, 
and making long, circular winrows of the 
black, shining mass, until the huge pile is 
completely leveled to the ground. It is now 
ready for market, and other persons take it 
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up into baskets and fill the coal carts. These 
carts will hold from one to two hundred 
bushels. A span of horses or a yoke of oxen 
will easily draw two hundred bushels of 
coal, as it is very light compared with wood. 
Charcoal is sold by the bushel. The price 
ranges from eight to twelve cents a bushel. 
That made of soft wood is the least valuable, 
and is used by the smiths in their forges. 
That from hard wood, such as maple, birch, 
and beech, is used in cooking ranges, and 
furnaces. 


NURSERIES FOR BABY BUGS. 

BY OLIVB THORNS. 


You have seen how carefully a hen feeds 
and cuddles her chickens, and perhaps you 
have been so happy as to see birds feed their 
nestful of little ones; but did you ever see 
ants and bees feed their babies ? 

You don’t believe they do. That’s only 
because you don’t know anything about it. 
I can tell you that little insects, not so big 
as a grain of wheat, take as good care of 
their little ones as the fussy old hen; though 
they don’t make so much noise about it. 
And, as they’re afraid of you, they take good 
care to hide their babies away, and run—or 
fly—the minute they see you coming. 

In the first place, most of these little 
mothers die before their babies come out of 
the egg; so they have to build the nursery, 
and prepare food for the baby, while it is 
still a tiny, tiny egg, often so little you can 
scarcely see it. 

Perhaps you know that the baby of a but¬ 
terfly, or a bug, is not a butterfly, or bug, 
like its mother, at first, but is a small worm 
or grub. Of course, it cau’t eat such food 
as its mother does; but the wise little 
mother knows ju6t what it will like to eat, 
and works hard to lay up a good stock of 
food, as well as to get a roof over her baby. 
Some of the little mothers, however, don’t 
care for a roof, and they merely hunt out 
the proper plant, that the grub will like, 
and glue the eggs to the leaf. 

One kind of insect longs to put her babies 
safe into the warm stomach of a horse. A 
funny nursery, you think; but just the one 
for the gadfly baby. So she glues each egg 
to a hair of the horse ; and she’s very care¬ 
ful to fix it where he’ll be sure to lick it otf, 
on his shoulder or knee. When he takes 
them off with his tongue, they get into his 
mouth, and so they go down to his stomach. 
What a marvelous care for the little one is 
that. 


There’s one family of insects, I’m sorry to 
say, who get comfortable homes, and food 
for their babies, by stealing into nests that 
honest mothers have built. When the grubs 
are all hatched out, the little thief eats up 
all the rest. 

Did you ever see a sand wasp ? She is a 
very hard-working mother. She digs a hole 
in the hard sand, and actually drags to it a 
big caterpillar or spider, ever so much bigger 
than she is, which she has bitten in such a 
way that it is helpless. When she has it 
safely in the nest she lays her eggs on it, and 
then covers it up with dirt. W'hcn the grub 
comes out of the egg, there is a feast all 
ready for it. 

Another of this wasp family, the Mason 
Wasp, having prepared her nursery, gathers 
about a dozen small grubs or worms, and 
packs them in alive, for food for the baby. 
Perhaps you think that the grubs would eat 
up the egg; but the careful little mother 
looks out for that, and packs the grubs in 
coils, or rings, so tightly that they can’t 
move. 

If I had to be packed away in a cradle, to 
grow by myself, I’d rather have the bee 
mother do it. She provides no grubs or cat¬ 
erpillars for food, but delicious honey, which 
I should like better. 

One of the coziest nurseries arranged by 
these little mothers is in a nut. She makes 
a hole in a green nut, hickory or chestnut, 
and packs the egg in, snug and warm. The 
grub hatches out and just feeds on the sweet 
nut, till you crack it open some day, and he 
crawls out. If the nut had been left to fall 
from the tree, he would have crept out and 
buried himself in the ground, till his wings ♦ 
grew. 

But not all the little mothers die so soon 
as these. Some can take care of their babies 
themselves. 

Some of the wasps not only give the baby 
a caterpillar to begin on, but every day or 
two they take a fresh one and put in the 
nursery, till the baby Is grown. 

Another little mother, the saw fly, sits on 
the leaf where her eggs are, till they are 
hatched. Then she feeds them, and shelters 
them from the sun with her wings, for five 
or six weeks, till they are grown up. 

But the most attentive little bug mother, 
is a field bug. She leads her troop of babies 
around, as a hen leads her chickens, and she 
has thirty or forty of them, too. But they 
are better behaved than chickens, and they 
keep close to their mother. 

I’m afraid you think of spiders as cruel, 
fierce creatures, because you feel sorry for 
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the buzzing flies they catch in their webs. 
But I hope you’ll think better of them, when 
I tell you that they are most affectionate 
mothers, and will allow themselves to be 
torn to pieces before they will abandon their 
babies. 

One spider mother carries her eggs around 
in a white silk bag, as large as a pea She 
never lays it down, and she will fight for it 
as long as she has life. When they are 
batched, they are tiuy mites of spiders, not 
grubs, and they hang around their mother, 
climb on her back in crowds, cling to her 
long legs, even get on her head. She carries 
them about wherever she goes. Funny 
enough she looks, too. Why, she’s worse 
off than the unfortunate old woman who 
lived in a shoe. 

What would you think of thimble-shaped 
cradles for a bee baby ? One little mother 
makes them in that shape. First she digs a 
place in dry ground, then makes one thimble, 
fills it with honey and pollen from the 
flowers, and puts one egg on it. Then she 
fits another thimble into that, just as you 
would slip one thimble into another, only 
they don’t go in very far. The second one 
stops up the door of the first; so she goes 
on till she has half a dozen or so, and then 
she tills the hole with dirt. 

Another very careful and thoughtful little 
mother bee wraps her babies in flannel, to 
keep them warm. She gets her flannel, or 
what looks like flannel, from the leaves of 
some trees, which are woolly. The wise 
men call her the clothier bee. 

If you think that’s a funny name, what do 
you think of carpenter bee, and mason bee? 
^The carpenter cuts her baby house out of 
wood ; and the mason builds hers with bricks, 
which she makes, by glueing together grains 
of sand. 

The gayest of all, however, Is the nursery 
of the upholster bee. This neat little mother 
first makes a suitable hole in the ground, and 
carefully smooths the walls. Then she flies 
to some poppy, or rose bush, and selecting 
the brightest blossom she can find, always 
scarlet, she cuts out little round pieces of the 
gay flower, and with them completely lines 
her nursery. 8he puts two or three thick¬ 
nesses, to make it warm. 

I think this bee baby must belong to the 
royal family, with Its dainty scarlet hangings, 
and delicate food of honey. 

Don’t think that the bees and wasps make 
all the cunning nurseries. There is a little 
beetle mother, who makes a pretty green 
tent for her baby. She makes it of a leaf, 
which she leaves hanging to the tree, so that 


every breeze will rock the cradle. And that 
baby eats its own tent up. 

How do you suppose a little beetle would 
go to work to roll up a leaf ever so much 
larger than itself? It is a wonderful opera¬ 
tion, and I’ll tell you how it is. First she 
gnaws through the thick veins of the leaf in 
a good many places, so that it will be easy 
to roll. Then she fastens a row of threads, 
which she spins from her own body, from 
one side to the other. 

These threads, which are really ropes, to 
her, she tightens, one by one, by pulling 
them with her feet. As she draws one a little 
nearer, she spins a shorter rope to hold it 
there. So she goes on shortening them more 
and more, till she draws it completely over, 
where she wants it. 

Men, with all their w isdom, could find no 
better way to do that job, than the humble 
little beetle takes. 

If you ever notice leaves, and I hope you 
do for they’re exquisitely beautiful, you have 
perhaps occasionally 6een one with white, 
zigzag paths all over it. That is made by 
the tiny grub of a little moth. It is too 
dainty to eat the skin of a leaf—you know 
leaves have skins, don’t you ?—so It eats its 
way through the greeu part of the leaf. You 
can generally find the little miner curled up 
at the end of his long white path. But 
/ou’ll have to look very sharp, for he’s 
almost too little to see. 

All the mothers I have told you about, 
only take care of their own babies. How 
much more wonderful are the ways of tame 
bees, and ants, w ho actually live in families, 
build immense houses, and devote their lives 
to bringing up the babies of all. 

Wise men have spent lives in studying 
about them, and whole books have been 
written about each of them. It would take 
me a week to tell you all about them. 

THE CAVE OF ADELSBURG. 

BY M. P. H. 

Some curious looking spars had attracted 
the attention of Robert and James, as they 
were helping Uncle Frank rearrange the 
books In his library; and, in answer to their 
inquiries, he replied, 

“ Those are from the Cave of Adelsburg, a 
celebrated grotto near Trieste; the most 
extensive and magnificent of any in Europe, 
perhaps I might say, more splendid than any 
in the w'orld. I spent several hours there, 
and /was amply repaid for the time and 
trouble.” 

“Tell us about it, won’t you, unclef* 
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said the boys; a request which was readily 
granted; and Uncle Frank, seating himself 
in his easy chair, continued, 

“ One peculiarity of this grotto is an impet¬ 
uous river, which rushes rapidly through a 
part of the cavern, and then suddenly dis¬ 
appears, plunging into the depths of the 
earth, and is seen again several miles distant, 
where it is called the Unz. This is supposed 
'to be the same as the torrent which flows 
through the cave, from the fact that pieces 
of wood, thrown into the stream in the 
grotto, appear again upon the River Unz, 
several hours after. 

“ Having reached the cavern, we soon 
found ourselves in a very magnificent 
apartment, about one hundred feet in 
hight. The crystal columns supporting 
the lofty roof glistened like diamonds, as 
did, also, the stalactites which hung down¬ 
ward in every direction ; and, as our torches 
flashed upon them, they appeared beautifully 
tinged with every color of the rainbow. 
This sight, alone, w’as extremely grand; but 
you must add to this the brilliant lights of 
our guides and companions, nearly seventy 
in number, flashing along the vast length of 
this subterranean palace; and the roaring 
river, tumbling in foamy sheets beneath us, 
as we stood upon a natural bridge which 
spanned it; while far before us, in the 4im 
distance, appeared a seemingly endless suc¬ 
cession of these sparkling pillars and spars.” 

“ It must be splendid!” exclaimed the boys. 

“Having crossed the bridge,” continued 
Uncle Frank, “ we soon entered another 
apartment, equally beautiful, though differ¬ 
ent. Here were petrifactions resembling 
flowers and shrubbery ; so much so, that 
names have been given accordingly, as, the 
banyan tree, the fir tree, etc.; while clusters 
of glistening flowers, from their rosy or 
golden hues, have acquired the names of 
rose, tulip, yellow lilies, etc. In some places 
these petrifactions resemble folds of sculp¬ 
tured drapery, most exquisitely finished. 
Others are semi-transparent; and, when a 
light is placed behind them, appear beauti¬ 
fully tinged with various colors, or the edges 
glisten as with gold.” 

“ Are there a great many apartments, as 
in the Mammoth Care ?” asked Robert. 

“Yes; and in some, instead of the vast 
stalactites suspended from the roof, you 
would see great pillars of glistening spar, 
some pure as alabaster, others of various 
colors, supporting lofty arches, and remind¬ 
ing yoa of the aisles and vaulted roof of 
some grand cathedral. 

“One apartment is called the ballroom, 


from the fact that the peasants of the neigh¬ 
borhood assemble here for a gay festival of 
music, dancing and feasting, once every year. 

“One grand hall I called the music room; 
so many of the petrifactions here being of 
snch peculiar forms, either hollow, or bell¬ 
shaped, that when struck they sent forth 
sounds, as of silver bells, or organ pipes, 
reverberating through the winding passages 
of these extensive caverns, or echoing from 
the arching roofs. In fact, while exploring 
these spacious recesses, there is a continual 
succession of new beauties and wonders, and 
the mind is kept constantly filled with ad¬ 
miration and delight, and not unfrequently 
with awe.” 

LADY. 

BT MRS. FANNIE R. FEUDOE. 

Do the wee ladies belonging to our young 
Corporal’s grand army know the original 
meaning of the title they assume, the deri¬ 
vation of our English word, lady f The word 
is of Saxon origin, being at the first written 
Laffday, and signifies “bread giver.” Ac¬ 
cording to old Saxon usage, the mistress of 
a manor was expected to distribute, once a 
week, or oftener, bread and other necessaries 
to all the poor belonging to the domain of 
her husband, father, or son with whom she 
resided. These gifts were bestowed by her 
own hand, and were accompanied by kind 
words of sympathy and encouragement; 
and hence came the appellation, Laffday, 
now softened down into our English word, 
lady , meaning, literally, “ bread giver,” and 
symbolically, comforter, helper, friend. How 
beautiful the synonym ; how tender and Iot- 
ing the sweet name thus bestowed by the 
grateful hearts, where the gentle donor of 
these charities was ever after enthroned. Our 
modern use of this word seems almost a pro¬ 
fanation of something holy ; while the char¬ 
acter of the fine lady of the present day 
seems little in harmony with that of the 
Laffday of our Saxon ancestors. 

Let the little lady readers of The Corpo¬ 
ral ask themselves which approaches nearest 
the Bible models of female excellence; and 
which they would choose to resemble. Shall 
it be one who lives for herself alone? for 
dress, display and admiration, frittering away 
life’s young morning, as does the giddy but¬ 
terfly, in foolish pastimes, that lay the foun 
dation for the bitter regrets of riper year> v 
Or shall it be the Saxon Laffday, whose gen¬ 
tle deeds of kindness and loving words of 
sympathy so sacredly enshrined her memory 
in the hearts of the needy and suffering ones 
about her ; and whose very name was, to her 
humble dependents, the beauteous synqnym 
of all that is most fair and lovely in womafc ? 
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An Obiginal Magazine bob BOYS and GIRLS, and 

FOR OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG HEARTH. 


Emily Huntikgton Millbk, Editor. 


CHICAGO , AUGUST , 1871. 


OUT OF SCHOOL. 


Probably nine-tenths of all our young 
readers are now enjoying the delights of 
vacation. Wadiug in shallow brooks; fish- 
iug iu quiet, shady nooks, where the speckled 
trout love to hide away from the heat; fol¬ 
lowing the mowers through the fragrant 
fields ; watchiug the reapers in the rustling 
wheat; gathering flowers and berries; filling 
pockets and aprous w ith the early harvest 
apples; driving home the cows at evening; 
and lying broad awake on inoonsliiny nights 
to listen to the whippoorwill on the garden 
wall. Ah! we older children can only 
remember the many charms of vacation. 
There are no more such times for us, be¬ 
cause, go where we will, and do what we 
may, our work and our cares follow’ us. 

I missed your faces, yesterday, when I 
went through the street to the office, and 
did not see the crowds of children marching 
along with books and slates; but I smiled, 
as I thought to myself, “ It is vacation now, 
and the children have gone iuto the country, 
or are having the best times they can at 
home.” The city parks arc alive with them, 
playing all sorts of noisy, rollicking games, 
and rushing about as if they never heard of 
thermometers, or lying iu happy abandon¬ 
ment on the grass under the trees, as if they 
never heard of ague and rheumatism, as 
heaven grant they never may. 

But how' about the children who get no 
vacations? to whom, summer and winter, 
the year is one long workday ? Perhaps you 
hardly knew there were any such; but I 
meet them on the street every day—children 
who work in all sorts of mills and shops and 
factories, ragpickers, and bootblacks, and 
little peddlers, though the gypsy life of 
these out-door workers makes up somew’fiat 
for the lack of vacations. You could hardly 
gue»* how many there are of these in all 
our great cities—children wiiose daily bread 
comes from their daily toll, and to whom 
vacation would mean, not rest and play, but 
starvation. You little people who groau over 
your six hours in the blight schoolroom, with 
lawks and pictures and merry faces all around 
you, and now* and then a run In the open air, 


what do you think of children, nine, eight, 
yes, only seven years old, w ho work ten hours 
of every duy iu dark, foul-smelliug tobacco 
factories. And yet, in New York city, a 
great many of these little workers go to the 
evening schools, and try to study with their 
tired eyes, so eager are they to learn. Their 
teachers tell us they go to sleep over their 
books, and one can hardly wonder at it. 
Don’t you wish you and I could do some¬ 
thing to help them to a vacation ? 


NATURE’S SECRETS. 

What do you kuow about peaches ? You 
city children think you know all about them, 
from the time w hen the little, half-ripe things 
make their appearance in little pyramids at 
the windows of the fruit stores and on the 
corner stands, at five or ten cents apiece, to 
the time when you can go down Water street 
of a morning, and pick your way slow'ly for 
a quarter of a mile over boxes and baskets 
piled up with the great, luscious globes of 
white and red and yellow, their downy cheeks 
blushing through the slats, and tlleir fra¬ 
grant breath plainly discernible even amid 
the odors of Chicago river. And the country 
children are sure they know, for they have 
w r atchcd the trees put on their delicate pink 
bloom in the spring, and the small, green 
fruit slowly grow and round and color and 
ripen. They have tried them over and over 
with their sunburnt knuckles, to see if they 
were getting mellow, and know all about 
the joy wiien the first one fell from the tree 
and lay in the trampled grass. But how 
many of you know that the peach was, in 
its native country, only a bitter almond, 
whose seed yielded so poisonous an oil that 
it was used for dipping the heads of arrow's, 
to render their wounds deadly? And when 
it was introduced into Persia, this was sup¬ 
posed to be its only value; but, lo! what 
wonders w'erc wrought by transplanting and 
cultivating, until the wild, bitter almond 
was transformed into the luscious peach. 

And when you run riot in the orchards, 
among the Golden Sweets and Maiden’s Blush 
and Winesaps and Early Harvest, and all the 
wonderful variety of apples which make the 
vacation memories delightful, do you stop to 
remember that they all sprang from the sour, 
wild crabapple, whose puckery flavor is too 
much for even a schoolboy’s palate, and 
whose only merit is in the wilderness of 
sweet-breathed blossoms so jealously guard¬ 
ed by the thorny branches. It is pretty 
much the same with all our fruits and vege¬ 
tables and flowers. Nature has given us tlie 
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rare pleasure Of working with her aud help¬ 
ing to make the earth more fruitful and 
more beautiful. Think of helping to make 
a rose, or a peach, or a great, white lily! 

You have heard people say that it takes a 
good workman to work without tools, but 
did you ever notice how few tools Nature 
uses in her wonderful work ? Sunshine and 
air and water, and the same earth as food 
for all her thousand children; yet side by 
side the little fibrous roots go wandering 
through the soil and draw up the sap that is 
green in the leaf and red in the blo66om, and 
blue or gold in the next neighbor. Nature’s 
secrets are worth studying, aud I wish I could 
iuduce you all to try to find them out. 


ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 

Private Queer promised to tell his little 
friends how engraving on wood is done, but 
his Knapsack is quite full this mouth. So 
the editor climbed up to the fourth story— 
almost everything you want to see, in Chi¬ 
cago, is In the fourth story—to ask Messrs. 
Forbes and Hallock just how they made 
their beautiful pictures. And these gentle¬ 
men very kindly explained their work to the 
editor, much more clearly than she can ex¬ 
plain it to you, since every part of the pro¬ 
cess went on right under her eyes. 

First, the designer sketches the picture 
roughly on paper, then he draws it carefully 
upon a block of Smyrna boxwood, the top 
of which is covered with a thin coating of 
whiting. This boxwood comes from the 
Mediterranean, uot in whole cargoes, but for 
dunning , as the sailors call it—that is, to pack 
other articles. It is so firm and close that 
the blocks, which are sawn across the grain, 
will cut in fine grooves exactly as brass or 
lead would do. If the picture is to be very 
large, it is draw n in sections, aud the blocks 
firmly screwed together after it is engraved. 
When the drawing is complete, it looks pre¬ 
cisely as if printed on the block, the shading 
being done by the pencil and India iuk. 

Then the block goes to the engraver, who 
sits facing a window, with a shade like a 
little roof over his eyes. He first covers the 
block with paper, to protect the drawing, 
places it on a rest, above which is fixed a 
large magnifying glass, and by the side of 
which lie his tools, about a dozen of them, 
as much like small, pointed chisels, with 
cork handles, as anything. Tearing away a 
bit of the paper, so as to expose the top of 
the picture, he puts his eye to the glass and 
rapidly cuts away the w ood, in fine, delicate 


grooves and lines, followiug exactly the 
drawing, cutting away, of course, the wood 
between the pencil lines, so when he has fin¬ 
ished his work, the picture stands raised 
upon the surface of the block. Look at 
any of the pictures iu this number. Wher¬ 
ever you see a white place the wood w as 
entirely cut away ; wherever you see a dark 
one it was left; and if you notiee how close 
together are the dark lines in the shading, 
you can appreciate the delicacy of the work. 
The priuter prints from this block exactly 
as from type, or au electrotype is taken from 
it, which is afterward used in the same way. 
And if you examine the illustration in the 
serial story, you will see, in one corner, 
44 Forbes , del .that means the designer ; 
and in the other comer, 44 Hallock, sc .that 
means the engraver. And can our little 
Latin students tell us what are the two 
words for which the contractions stand. 


LETTERS OP RECOMMENDATION. 

A gentleman advertised for a boy to assist 
him in his office, and nearly fifty applicants 
presented themselves to him. Out of the 
whole number he in a short time selected 
oue, and dismissed the rest. 

44 1 should like to know,” said a friend, 
44 on what ground you selected that boy, 
who had not a single recommendatiou.” 

44 You are mistaken,” said the gentlemau, 
44 he had a great many. He wiped his feet, 
when he came in, and closed the door after 
him, showing that he was careful. He gave 
up bis seat instantly to that lame, old man, 
showing he was kiud and thoughtful. He 
took off his cap, when he came in, and 
auswered my questions promptly and re¬ 
spectfully, showing he was polite and gen¬ 
tlemanly. He picked up the book which I 
had purposely laid upon the floor, and 
replaced it on the table, while all the rest 
stepped over it or shoved it aside; and he 
waited quietly for his turn, instead of push¬ 
ing and crowding, showing that he was 
honest and orderly. When I talked with 
him, I noticed that his clothes w*ere carefully 
brushed, his hair in nice order, aud his teeth 
as w hite as milk; and when he wrote his 
name, I noticed that his linger nails wen* 
clean, instead of being tipped with jet, lik 
that handsome little fellow’s, in the blue¬ 
jacket. Don’t you call those things letters 
of recommendation V I do, and I would 
give more for what I can tell about a boy by 
using jny eyes ten minutes, than all the 
fine letters lie can bring me.” 
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don't know how I love it. I am a farmer's girl, 
and am twelve years old. I earned my Corpo- 
iial lost vear by feeding pigs, chickens, calves, 
and hunting egg* for papa. This year 1 earned 
it by doing housework for mamma. Now, Pru- 
dy, if ever you come to California, please call at 
Todd's Valley, and see your little friend." 

Thank you, Nellie; seeing California is one 
of Prudy's pleasant dreams for the future. 

Union Sirring8. " Dear Prudy : I received 

the June number of The Corporal yesterday. 
To-day I tried to renew my club, but did not suc¬ 
ceed. I commenced taking The Corporal this 
year. I was eleven years old the sixth of January. 
1 have one brother and three sisters. I was gohii: 
to draw a map for the new prize, (the chromo of 
Red Ridinghood and the Wolf,) but the latest 
map I coula get to copy from was 1860. This is 
the first letter I ever wrote. Please put this in 
your pocket, and iu The Corporal." 

Ah! how this letter rested Prudy's tired eyes, 
so beautifully priuted, in clear, black letters, 
without one erasure. 


"Dear Prudy : As you asked for the pictures 
of your young friends, I send you mine. I could 
never tell you how much I think of The Little 
Corporal, and how much we all think of you 
and Mrs. Miller. I think you are Mrs. Sewell, 
and sometime I mean to know. Goodbye." 

Prudy sends thanks to all her young friends 
for their pictures. Three came together, to-day, 
and Calista, at this very moment, seems to be 
chatting with Lucy, who has just arrived from 
Chal/tam , AT. Y., while a nice-looking boy is 
turning his back to them both with an air of 
dignity. 

"Dear Prudy : Mamma and I were real glad 
to know how Mr. Sewell looks. We think he 
looks like areal nice mau. You ought to see 
my papa; he is such a nice man. I am all the 
child he has in the world. Dear Prudy, I do hope 
you will put this in your pocket, for I want to 
show it to my papa so much. I am not going to 
tell him till I see whether it is published in The 
Little Corporal, or not. Mamma knows all 
about it. It is so w'arm and I am tired of writ¬ 
ing. Goodbye, dear Prudy." 

Philadelphia. " Dear Prudy : Next week we 
arc going to have a lair for a poor woman; won't 
you lmy a ticket ? Can you tell me why a glass 
blower has more power over the alphabet than 
any other mau ? Because he can make a D can¬ 
ter. If you put this in your pocket, I am going 
to write some more." 

Prudy is afraid it is pretty late for the fair, but 
she will buy a ticket, if Russell will send it on. 

Mariau, who sends the little story from New 
York , must try again, and only write on one side 
of her paper, a rule which Prudy wishes all the 
little folks, and the big ones, too, would remem¬ 
ber. 


Harvard, III. '"'Dear Prudy: I earned my 
money for The Corporal by selliug eggs and 
pie pfaut. Ma said I might buy me some slip¬ 
pers, or take The Corporal, and I chose The 
Corporal. I can hardly wait for it to come, for 
I think it is a splendid paper." 

Todd's Valley. " Dear good Prudy: I have 
taken The Corporal for four years, and you 


South Vineland, N. J. "Dear Prudy: learn¬ 
ed the money to get The Corporal picking ber¬ 
ries. I wish you would have your picture instead 
of the little girl writing letters. I am ten years 
old, and live in -New Jersey. I have been to 
school seven months and a half without beiug 
absent a whole day, or tardy once. I have got 
the whooping cough. I have not got it very 
hard. I wish you would ask Mr. Miller if he 
cannot possibly get The Corporal printed every 
week." 


Phel])8. "Dear Prudy : I will tell you about 
a cat we had. Her name was Tabby, and she 
was nine years old. One day we missed her, 
and could not fiud her. One day I was out by 
the barn, and I heard a cat, and called my father 
and told him, and we dug her out. She had been 
under the barn three days and three nights. It 
was when there was a a large snow storm. Please 
put this in The Corporal." 

New Lebanon Spa, N. Y. "Dear Prudy: I 
very much wish you would tell me how they 
moKc wood-cut pictures. I saw a letter in The 
Corporal asking you to tell how they make 
shot, so I thought you would tell me how they 
make pictures. Be sure and put this in your 
pocket." 

Look in Private Queer's department. 

McArthur, 0. "Dear Prudy : I commenced 
my map as soon as I saw there would be a prize 
given, but I was taken sick right away afterward 
with the lung fever. When I got better I worked 
at it a little at a time, until it w as finished. I do 
hope I'll get the prize, but I am afraid it is too 
late now. I am a subscriber to The Little Cor¬ 
poral. I and my brother Ed. together, we took 
it one year before. It is better than ever this 
year. I think you are Mrs. Miller, for I read 
'A Year at Riverside Farm,' and that was by 
Mrs. Miller, aud I read * Tommy's Birthday 
Party,' by Prudy, and I almost know that the 
person who wrote about Davy Phillips wrote 
about Tommy, too. 1 am thirteen years old. I 
know you won’t put that in your pocket." 


Dttrolt. "Dear Prudy : I am ten years old. 
I thought I would write and tell you about our 
wonderful dog Dan. He is a little black and tan. 
He catches lots of rats and mice, and shakes 
them to death. I suppose he heal'd us talking 
about muzzling dogs, for one duy he went down 
to the boat and got on, and he went from Detroit 
to Cleveland, then to Chicago, just where you 
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live, to see you, I guess. He was gone a whole 
month; came home one Sunday, just in time so 
he would not have to be muzzled. Please put 
this in your pocket.” 

Gtirflon, Yl. “Dear Prudy: I have taken 
The Little Corporal ever since it was printed, 
and I like it now better tbau ever. 1 live with 
my mother and my grandfather in a little village 
among the hills, but I was born iu Illinois, Lake 
Co. My father was a soldier, but he did not live 
to come back. I earned the money for my Cor¬ 
poral last year. 1 went to Chicago last full. 
When I go again, I would like to come and see 
you. I am mne years old. Please put this in 
your pocket.” 

Prudy was just goiug to beg the little folks not 
to send her any pencil letters, but this one is 
printed in large clear letters, and is just as good 
as ink. 

Jersey City , X. J. “ Dear Prudy 1 am a little 

f r irl twelve years old. I go to school and try to 
earn all I can. Now, Prudy. will you please 
answer my question, if you can? I have in my 
garden a nice large rose bush, which this season 
is full of bugs. They are about as big as the 
head of a pin, and of a light green color. Can 
vou tell me what Is good to drive them away ? 
Here are some little verses I wrote. Arc they 
good enough for a composition to be read in 
school ? 

THE BROOK. 

Dashing through the meadow. 

Singing over the green. 

Rippling through the Wildwood, 

Where the sweet birds sing. 

Sprinkling the bright flowers. 

With a silvery spray; 

Singing the song of fairies. 

Always light and gay. 

Down the mountain side. 

Gliding on its way; 

Through the shady glen. 

All tne livelong day. 

P. S. Mr. Sewell looks just I thought he 
would. He is splendid.” 

Prudy Is glad you like Mr. Sewell’s picture. 
It is a little too old, and a little too grave, but 
on the whole, very good. As for the green bugs, 
they are probably aphides , and a thorough drench¬ 
ing in suds made from whale oil soap will kill 
them, and all the other pests that infest the 
roses. 


SI Charles , .Vo. “When we received Little 
Red Ridinghood last March, we did not write 
you and thank you for it, for mamma was sick, 
and I cannot write, for I ain a little girl only six 
years old. Mamma writes for me, but lets me 
make it up, and signs my name to the letter. 
We all love the picture very much, and hope 
to get another or vour pretty pictures next 
winter. I will try very hard, for mamma wants 
me to get the Morning Prayer. I am coining 
to see you some day ; till then, goodbye.” 

A little girl iu Alma. Jackson Co.. sends a 
long and very interesting letter, to tell us how 
she made a doll’s house for her little sister, 
seven years old. Prudy would like to print it 
all, but there is not room this month, so she can 
only print a little bit at the end. 

*• You never could guess half the enjoyment 
she has had out of her doll's house. Ma says, 
* A thing of beauty is a joy for over,’ and I 
think a doll’s house is; dou’t you? My little 


sister has a disease of the heart, and can’t go 
to school. She spends her time with her doll’s 
house, and playing on the melodeon. I wish 
you could hear her play ‘Buy a Broom,’ and 
* Katy Did,’ and some others. I think it would 
do you good. Now, dear Corporal, you must 
excuse bad writing and spelling, for I am only 
a little girl ten years old, and have to go a long 
ways to school, and take music lessons when 
I come home, and before I go iu the morning. 
So you see I don’t have any time to waste. 
Now goodbye, and remember we shall always 
thauk The Corpobal for letting us know we 
could make a doll’s house.” 


Thomaslon. III. "Dear Prudy: I am sorry 
to say that my father has had bad luck this 
spring. He lost his stable and three hundred 
dollars’ worth of corn by fire. My father and 
mother and two children went to town, and 
my brother went north, aud he got on the 
horse smoking, and some fire fell out, and 
iu ten iniuutes the w'hole was on fire. There 
being no one about, it was too late to do any 
gooa before anyone could get to it.” 

It is said that nine tenths of all the bams that 
are burned, are set on fire by the carelessness of 
smokers ; which should teach people to be care¬ 
ful, and not smoke. 

Palmyra , Nbraska. “I am an old boy of 
thirty, and have traveled a good many miles 
during that time, having been to sea for three 
voyages, once right round the world; that is, 
from London (In England,) to Australia, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and back again by 
Cape Horn. Then 1 have been some years in 
Ceylon and India. I like The Little Corpo¬ 
bal first rate, especially the motto. Hurrah 
for the good, tne true, ana the beautiful. Yours 
faithfully.” 

Faribault. “Dear Prudy: Lellie is a little 
boy five years old. His sister has taken The 
Corporal tw'o years, and he was so much 
interested iu hearing the stories that he thought 
he would like to have them for his own. He 
earned the money himself by draw ing in wood, 
at a penny a load. On Saturday night he had 
fluished all but three loads. Suuday morning, 
the clouds told us we were likely to have a 
rainy day, and thinking it best to have the 
woodbox well filled, he took the wheelbarrow and 
wheeled three large loads to the door, and then 
carried the wood to the box. When he had 
finished, his mother told him that the money 
was earned, and that The Corporal should 
be his for the next year. He replied, ‘Ah! 
mamma. I don’t take pay tor working Sun¬ 
day.’ A fervent prayer went up from thal 
mother's heart, that her little one might ever 
‘ Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.’ 
and that wisdom might be given her to teach 
him how’ to be good, aud useful, and happy. 
Hoping that The Little Corporal will aid 
her in this great work, she anxiously awaits its 
arrival.” 


New Alexandria , Missouri. “Dear Prudy 
O. just come down to Clark Couuty, and see 
w hat nice birds and flowers we have. Do you 
ever hear or see any birds in Chicago. If you 
ever eoine to my town please come and see mi 
Goodbye.’’ 

If Prudy was a bird herself, and could fly. 
instead of traveling on the noisy, smoky, weari¬ 
some cars, she should be tempted to accept 
some of the kind iuvitations ol her young 
friends. 
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THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 


A NEW AMUSEMENT FOR OLD AND YOUNG CHILDREN. 

No more pleasant and profitable manner for 
spending >an evening can be found, than this 
artistic amusement, which calls out the taste, 
creates a love for art, and is so simple in its 
details that any child can arrange it. 

First, fasten a large picture frame upon two 
upright posts, by means of screws driven through 
them into the back of the frame. Place these 
supports at the end of a room, in the center, two 
and a half feet from the wall, so that the IVame 
will stand upright, three and a half feet from the 
floor, measuring from the lower edge. Drape all 
the space above and below and on the sides of 
the frame, to the walls of the room, with dark 
shawls, and hang a black shawl upon the wall 
behind the frame, so as to hide all the space to 
be seen through the frame. Light the chandelier 
in the center ol the room, but If there is no 
available top light, throw the light from the side 
by means of a large reflector. This light must 
be screened, which in most rooms can be done 
by the side door. 

Procure two or three small boxes for the per¬ 
sons to stand upon, in order that their heads may 
show iu the frame at the proper hight, which can 
be easily determined by the eye. It is also well 
to have a curtain in front of the frame, unless 
the room has foldiug doors by which to conceal 
the picture from the audience while you are pre¬ 
paring it. The effect is also increased by having 
an artist asleep upon a couch at the side of the 
room, who is supposed to be dreaming of the 
pictures as they pass. He may have an easel 
before him, aud brushes in his hand, as if he had 
fallen asleep at his work. Almost any picture 
can be easily copied, but it is best to select some 
that are pretty well known, such as Evangeline, 
Maud Muller, Lady Washington. HighlandMary, 
etc. With a little practice and such draperies 
as every house affords, you can thus give an 
entertainment well worth seeing. Occasionally 
a funny picture interspersed will add to the spirit 
of the affair—for iustauce, you can anuounce an 
Antique Head, by Gardener, and show a great 
cabbage head, in this magazine you willflnd 
many Deautiful pictures to cony. a. 11. Burthtt. 


WORDS IN PANTOMIME. 

A NEW GAME FOR THE HOUSE OR OUT OF DOORS. 

This charming game may be played by chil¬ 
dren of all ages, aud will interest the old and 
young alike. I have seen grandparents unite 
in it w ith their grandchildren, with mutual plea¬ 
sure and profit. It Is adapted to any number of 
performers, although at least ten persons should 
be engaged iu it, to render it most effective, and 
twenty-five are not too many. The company Is 
first divided, so that each side may have a fair 
proportion of old and young, and of gentlemen 
and ladles and children. One party goes Into an 
adjoining room, while those who remain in the 
apartment select a word. They then call in the 
leader of the other side, and, as a guide, tell him 
some word that rhymes with the one they have 
chosen. He then consults his party, and they 
try to guess it among themselves; but iustead 
of telling the word, they return aud act it before 
the players who selected it. They in turn must 
guess the word which is performed before them, 
and uame it. If the actors have fixed upon the 
wrong word, they are sent back to select another 
and act it, which they continue to do uutil they 
hit upon the right one, when they in turn select 
a word to be guessed and acted out by the other 
side. This game enu be played out of doors 
quite as well, by the two parties taking different 
sides of a field or grove. The best words for the 
purpose are those which are easily rhymed, and 
the more difficult they are to express lu panto¬ 
mime, the more fuu there is for the audience 
and actors. G. B. Bartlett. 

A LONG TICK. 

The ticking of the clock at Harvard Observa¬ 
tory. near Boston, can be heard in San Francisco, 
a distance of about three thousand miles. Now, 
my little friends, you will want to know how 
this is done. Of course the noise made by the 
tick of the clock in the observatory cannot be 
heard In San Francisco, but the tick of the clock 
makes a noise in San Francisco w hich can be 
heard by the people there. And this is done by 
connecting the pendulum of the clock to the 
telegraphic wire, in such a manner that the main 
circuit is broken and instantly closed again at 
every swing of the pendulum; and as the wire 
extend* to San Francisco, the instrument will 
click there at every swing of the pendulum. 


CRYSTAL BASKETS. 

You often find these pretty ornaments in the 
parlor, and perhaps some of our little girls 
would like to know how they are made, as they 
are not at all costly, nor difficult to make. The 
basket, or any other ornament you wish to make, 
is first formed with wire, (copper wire is the 
best.) as a skeleton of the pattern desired. 
Now’ if you wish blue crystals, make a solution 
of sulphate of copper in hot water, place the 
pattern, or skeleton, in this solution, and set in 
a quiet place. As the solution cools, crystals 
will be deposited on the wire. The first crystals 
will be small, but to increase their size you will 
have only to prepare another solutiou'and set 
the basket in, and repeat the operation until vou 
think the crystals are about large eueugh. I^or 
white crystals, alum can be substituted for the 
sulphate of copper. 
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No. 14.—CHARADE. 

First. The time of mellow dews is mine. 

The time of shade and pale starshine: 

The time when weary hand9 upraise 
In humble prayer and grateful praise. 

Second. All times are ours. We sail the air 
When winds are low and skies are fair, 

Or hurl, like scudding ships, along, , 
When stormy gusts drive nigh ana strong. 

Both. White, like the fleecy flocks of old. 
Shading to gray, and edged with gold. 
Piled in the far west, fold on fold, 

The sun's last radiance we hold. 

Shapes on the sunset sky are we, 

Soft islands in a crimson sea. 

Whose far, faint ripples seem to be 
Dim bars across infinity. D. D. H. 


No. 15.—CHARADE. 

First. I’m round and spotted, vast and far; 

I’m clothed in flame more fierce than war; 
I'm known o’er all the earth and sea, 

And many globes belong to me. 

Second. I either colored am, or white; 

I'm never dark, but always bright; 

Where’er I am, whate'er my hue. 

I'm meant to please, and profit, too. 

Both. When joined, we are no more two things 
But one vast flood, more swift than wings. 
Pouring through space, enwrapping spheres. 
And giving earth her changeful years. 

It gives the day her gladdening reign, 
Without its spell the moon were vain. 
Though wide its circuit, great its powers. 

It gives their tints to all the flowers, 

Malces all the grass and buds unfold, 

Tinges the ripened fields with gold. 

Warms every insect on the sod. 

And glorifies the power of God. D. D. If. 


No. 16.—RIDDLE. 

What is it that follows wherever you go. 

Over the grass or over the snow? 

You may run as fast and as far as you please. 
But you cannot get rid of this troublesome tease. 

F. C. M. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES . ETC.. JULY NO. 

No. 1 .— Charade.— Man-di-oc. No. 2 —Charade.— 
Grass-hopper. No. 3.— Charade.— Shak-speare. No. 
4.— Charade.— Herod-it-us. No. 5.— French Puzzle.— 
The letter A. No. 6.— Decapitation.— Spear. No. 7.— 
Queer Queries.—I, Leaf; 2, A mine. No. 8.— Enigma. 
— Bed. No. 9.— Enigma— Ewe, sins, name, lunge, 
cash; Sewing machine. No. 10. — Anagrams.— 1. 
Amendment; 2, Astronomers; 3, Machine; 4, Ency¬ 
clopedia ; 5 . Old England: 6. Afterward; 7 , Invento¬ 
ries; 8. New r York; 9. Milwaukee; 10, Toledo; 11. 
Springfield ; 12, Boston; 13, Lansing; It, York; 15, 
Hamilton; 16, Dayton; 17. Columbus; 18, Monroe; 
19, Philadelphia. No. 11.— Enigma.— An Appetite. 
No. 12— Enigma.— Our eyebrows. 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY NO. IS. 

(See July Number.) 

Thk Loaded Gun.—I t was a rainy day. and Frank 
climbed up the stairway into the old garret, to see 
what he could find to busy himself about. Grand¬ 
father’s old trunk stood in the corner. That reminded 
him of the war, because there was a soldier’s hat and 
coat in the trunk. So he concluded to be a soldier 
and go into the army. He put on the soldier’s hat. 
but thought he mnst have a gun. also. What was a 
soldier good for without a gun? So he shouldered the 
old gun, that had been hanging so long in its place, 
and marched down stairs. Frank felt quite proud, 
with his real, big gun, and marched grandly into the 
room where his little sister was playing with her doll. 
“ Stand up there and let me shoot you,” said Frank, 
all In fun. But it proved to be venr dear fun to poor 
Frank, for the gun was loaded. How it came to 1** 
loaded, no one could remember. Little Flora was 
wounded, and poor Frank was sadly frightened, when 
he saw the terrible Hash. He was sad a great many 
times alter that, when he saw Ills little sister Flora 
walking on her crutch. W' O. C. 


No. 17.—A PICTURE STORY.— The First Cigar. 
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Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 6 Custom House Place, Chlcnco* III. 


PT* All articles In “Tu* Little Corporal” are 
written especially for It, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial IMends may copy 
into their papers. If they will, in every case, give credit 
to The Little Corporal. This notice is inserted be¬ 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston banks are best for large sums, made payable to 
the order of JOHN E. MILLER. 

Post Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat, in all the cities, and in many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to ns without any low. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. (Jbsetre 
the Registry fee as well as postage, must be paid in 
stamps, at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Buy and affix the stamp* both for /rootage amt registry , 
put in the money and settl the letter in the presence cf 
the postmaster, and Utke his receipt for it. Letters sent 
in this way to ns are at our risk. 

Where yon arc sending one dollar and a half or 
yon may send greenbacks at our risk; where more 
than that snm is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine Is received. 


THE MAP PRIZE. 

We received a large nnmber of map draw¬ 
ings in competition for the prizes ofTered in 
the May number of The Corporal. We 
were very much pleased with the response 
from the boys and girls to our offer. Some 
few did not quite come up to the specifica¬ 
tions given in the offer, but upon the whole, 
all the drawings were very creditably done; 
quite as accurate as maps generally arc, 
evincing a good degree of practice in draw¬ 
ing, and a commendable knowledge in the 
science of geography. Our offer was to givd 
a copy of Red Ridinghood and the Wolf for 
the best map sent in by the girls under 15 
years of age, and the same for the best map 
from the boys, thus giving the girls and 
boys an equal chance. The prizes arc award¬ 
ed to the following: 

Frances M. Abbott, Concord, N. H., age 18 
years. 

Henry 8. Livingston, Galesburg, Ill., age 11 
years. 

A NEW* PRIZE. 

We offer a prize for the best translation of 
the pictnre story in the present nnmber of 
The Corporal. Also a prize for the second 
best translation. The competition i6 open 


to any subscriber of The Little Corporal 
under 18 years of age. The manuscript 
must be wrttten in ink, on one side of the 
paper only, not to exceed three hundred 
words, and must reach ns before the 20th of 
August. Write your name and address at 
the top of the first page. We cannot under¬ 
take to return any manuscript, nor have any 
correspondence whatever concerning the 
competition. 

The prizes to be given are, for the' best 
translation, a copy of the chromo of Red 
Ridinghood and the Wolf, large size, price 
$ 10 ; or, a set of croquet, price $ 10. And 
for the second prize, a copy of Red Riding- 
hood and the Wolf, small size, price $6; or 
a set of croquet, price $6. 

The awards will be announced in - the 
October number 

BIND THE CORPORALS. 

Every subscriber ought to preserve the 
numbers of The Corporal, and have them 
bound in a neat volume, at the end of the 
year. Many of you do so, but there are 
others who live so far away from places 
where such work Is done, that the expense of 
sending to the cities and towns is often more 
than the cost of the binding, making alto¬ 
gether a very dear book when it Is all done. 
Now, in order to meet the wants of such that 
do not live near where the binding can be 
done, I have had a lot of the Emerson Binder 
manufactured of special size for The Corpo¬ 
ral. This Binder is the best I have ever 
seen. It consists of stiff, board sides, with 
cloth back and gilt title, like an ordinary 
book cover or lids. It is so arranged that 
one number can be inserted and firmly fast¬ 
ened, and others added from time to time, 
until the year Is complete. It is so simple, 
and so easily done, that any child can do it. 

The price of the binder is sixty cents each, 
to be had at this office, or sent free by mail, 
upon receipt of the price. Send for it, and 
try it, and I am sure you will love your mag¬ 
azine all the better for being kept together 
in a neat form. 


' SOMETHING VALUABLE 

For Churches and Sunday Schools. 

A System of Schedules and Checks to carryout 
a simple and efficient plan, by which the revenue 
of any church or Snnday school may be largely 
increased without being burdensome to those 
interested. The books, checks, etc., necessary 
for working the plan cost $10, and will be worth 
hnndreds of dollars to those using them. 

Any person interested, who will write us, en¬ 
closing stamp, will receive a circular describing 
the plan. It is the same plan furnished by the 
Evangelical Press Association, of which Gov. 
Claflin of Massachusetts is President, and Bishop 
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Janes, Senator Wilson, Gen. Howard, Senator 
Buckingham, H. Thane Miller, Senator Harlan, 
anti John V. Farwell, are among the Vice Presi¬ 
dents, and I am General Agent. 

JOHN E. MILLER) Publisher, 

Little Corporal Office, CHICAGO, IL L . 


SOMETHING NEW. 

EVANGELICAL DIAMONDS. 

I am the General Western Agent for the beau¬ 
tiful little Diamonds, issued by the Evangelical 
Press Association. These Diamonds are really 
little, condensed tracts, the size of, and made 
like postage stamps, gummed on the back, and 
separated oy perforation, 60 that they can be 
easily detached and used Just as yon would nso 
postage stamps. They may be stuck on letters, 
or anywhere else you may choose to place them. 
They may be used for counsel, reproof, or warn¬ 
ing, and properly used, may be made the means 
of doing great good. The matter of these Dia¬ 
monds is printed in fine type, and the subjects 
are various. Some treat oi the Christian Sab¬ 
bath, others are on the subjects of temperance, 
swearing, reading of good books, purity of life, 
prayer, etc. These little diamonds should be in 
the hands of all people who desire to do good. 
They may be so used as often to be more effec¬ 
tual than tracts, sermons, or lectures. 

These Diamonds are put un in convenient, as¬ 
sorted packages, one hundred in an envelope, and 
sold at ten cents per packet. Discounts on large 
quantities. We can send them by mail, on re¬ 
ceipt of price. Address JOHN E. MILLER. 

Publisher, Chicago, 111 . 


selections are old and stale, but there are also 
many new and fresh ones added. To those who 
Ore constantly asking, “What shall I read? or, 
what shall I speak?” this will be a very desirable 
help. 

From James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, we 
have JIM BLUDSO AND LITTLE BREECHES, 
by John Hay, and the HEATHEN CHINEE, by 
Bret Harte. 

From T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, we 
have the following list of recently-published 
novels: KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, by Charles 
Lever, 75c. TOM BURKE by Charles Lever, 
75c. SIMON, by George Sand, 50c. BAIL; or 
The Crossed Path, by Wilkie Collins, 75c. 
VALENTINE VOX, by Henry Cockton, 75c. 
Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co. 

CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES BY 
COUNTIES. A very valuable and convenient 
little book for the desk or the pocket Published 
by R. A. Campbell, Chicago. 

THE ADVANCE, Chicago, Ill., now ranks 
among the best religious papers published. Its 
editorials are independent and on timely topics; 
its contributors rank among the most noted 
tvriters in the land. To those desiring a com¬ 
plete family paper we can heartily recommend 
The Advance. For their special offer to new 
subscribers, see advertisement in another col- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Any books noticed or advertised In The Little 
Corporal, will be sent by us, by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. _ 

From the enterprising publishing house of D. 
Lathrop & Co, Boston, we have four choice, new 
books, which will form a valuable addition to 
the already popular Prize Series issued by this 
house: SU&IE’S SPECTACLE'S is a book of 
rare merit. The spectacles are meant for the 
eyes of the mind, rather than for the body, and 
they help in discovering faults at home, and vir- 
tuesabroad. THE FLOWER BYTHE PRISON, 
by E. E. F. THIS ONE THING I DO, by Mrs. 
A. E. Porter, and, TRIFLES, by A. It. D., con¬ 
stitute the remainder of the set, and are by their 
attractiveness and merits worthy of the place 
they occupy in the series. Chicago, American 
Tract Society. 

From Horace B. Fuller & Co., we have, IN 
THE WORLD, by Mary G. 1)arhng. This 
is a sequel to “ Battles at Horae,” by the same 
author. From the same publisher we have, also, 
THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG MEN, by Horace 
Mann. These thoughtswere originally prepared 
and given by the author in public lectures 
throughout the country. It is a valuable book 
to everv young man, and we are glad thnt a new 
edition is produced in such a neat and compact 
form. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

THE YOUNG MECHANIC, from Putnam & 
Sons, New York, is a book containing directions 
lor the use of all kinds of tools. A very useful 
and desirable book to put into the hands of our 
mechanical boys. ’* possessed of sound heads 
and willing hands.” Price $1.75. For sale by 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

(iOOD SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND 
POETRY, published by J. V. Schemerboru, 
New.York, is a handy little volume for schools, 
home and church sociables, etc. Some ol the 


8. Brainard’s Sons, Music Publishers, Cleveland, 
Ohio, send us copies of two ol their latest publica¬ 
tions. Song Diamonds, and, Kimball's Organ Volun¬ 
taries. The first most fitly named, being a collection 
or songs, mostly new, and very many of them never 
before published in this country. The table of con¬ 
tents showing a care In the selection which makes 
the book a perfect cluster of gems for parlor music. 
The second, Kimball’s Organ Voluntaries, suited to 
the capacity of Reed as well as Pipe Organs, and 
meeting a want never before supplied. The volunta¬ 
ries are medium difficult, and adapted for choir use 
in churches where great organs and master perform¬ 
ers cannot be lmd. T’he Pearl, a Sunday-School Sing¬ 
ing Book recently published by the Bralnurds, is hav¬ 
ing an immense sale. 

All TnK Leading Newspapers published in the 
United States may be found on tile at the Advertising 
Agency of Geo. P. Rowell fc Co., cf No. 40 Park Row, 
New York. ___ 
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LITTLE JOHN’S KITE LINE. 


BY AUGUSTA LAKNED. 



iITTLE John was a very pleas- 
' ant b<>.\ when things went just 
exactly right, and he could 
have his own way, and nobody 
teased or vexed him. He did 
uot lik ! to be interfered with ; 
aud it was his private opinion 
that his affairs were of a little 
more t ■< msequence than those 
of ordinary mortals, aud that 
what belonged to him ought 
to be very rigidly respected. As we say, 
the conditions being favorable, John was 
a genial, light-hearted boy. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, the conditions were not always 
favorable. Other people besides John 
seemed to think their affairs were of some 
importance, too, much to the lad’s disgust; 
and I am afraid some shallow observers, who 
visited John’s mamma, got the impression 
that he was a touchy, irritable, selfish boy. 

John did not find it easy to get along with 
his companions, and when any disturbance 
arose, it always seemed to him that they 
were wrong and he was right. Very often, 
when a knot of lads from the neighborhood 
were playing “ Touch the Goal,” or “ Alley,” 
little John got offended, and ran Into the 
house and up stairs where his mother sat 
sewing, and told her with great indignation 
that the boys had abused him, and he meant 
never to have anything more to do with 
them. 

These things made little John’s mamma 
unhappy; and she often tried to show him 
that the trouble lay in himself, but not with 
any great success. He was like a certain 
Mrs. Gummidge you will perhaps read about 
some day, who thought everybody was 
against her. 

Now, one pleasaut afternoon in spring, 


when flocks of white and purple pigeons 
came w'hirring down through the sunny air, 
and settled on the stones of the quiet street 
where John lived, and the bare tree branches 
seemed to be whispering love secrets to the 
sky, the little lad, who had found it conven¬ 
ient to forget past slights and offenses, was 
out w'ith the neighbors’ boys, flying a brau 
new' kite, which his papa had given him the 
day before, together with a large reel of excel¬ 
lent kite line. 

The wind was fair, and the pretty kite, 
marked with blue and yellow figures, rose 
gallantly and strained against the breeze, and 
drew the line out so fast it got twiBted in the 
fence, and stretched across the walk. Higher 
and higher it rose, like a glad, live thing, that 
feels, for the first time, the joy of freedom. 
The boys shouted, and sheered, and clapped 
their hands; and John wa6 so excited, to sec 
it growing a mere speck in the sky, he did 
not mind how his string got twisted, or how 
it impeded the motions of passersby. 

A good many persons dodged under it, or 
stepped over it, perhaps with an impatient 
word at the interruption ; but at last a fine 
lady came along, dressed in a sweeping, 
green silk dress, and a velvet mantle. John 
knew who she was, and that she lived on the 
block below. He had often watched her 
when she drove out in her fine carriage, 
drawn by a handsome, sleek pair of bays; 
and perhaps he envied her a little, and wish¬ 
ed, in his foolish, young, ignorant heart, 
that his father could keep a carriage. The 
lady seemed to be in a desperate hurry, and 
she tripped against the kite line with such 
violence it snapped in two, and flew out of 
John’s hand. Of course, she stumbled; but 
instantly recovered herself, and sped along 
as if totally unaware that she had caused a 
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tempest of grief and anger in a little boy’s 
heart. John fairly stamped with rage, as he 
saw his beautiful, new kite come fluttering 
down out of the sky, and lodge in the top 
of a tree across the way, in just the most 
difficult place to get at. 

“ She broke my string a-purpose, I know 
she did,” cried he; u and then she hadn’t 
the decency to say she was sorry for it. But 
I’ll pay her off^ see if I don’t.” 

He dashed down to the corner of a busy 
avenue near by, aud felt for his jack-knife as 
he went along. That old gentleman who is 
said to be very much engaged with other 
people’s business was whispering in his ear 
a mean, Btupid plan of revenge. 

The lady stood just on the curb stone, tap¬ 
ping it impatiently with her foot, while a 
line of drays and cars choked the way. If 
little John could have seen her careworn, 
haggard face, under its rich vail, I do not 
believe he would have stooped down, as he 
did, and cut an ugly, zig-zag gash in one of 
the breadths of her silk dress. 

All unconscious of what had happened, 
the lady hurried across the street, when the 
first gap occurred, and John slunk away, 
feeling too guilty, the minute after the action 
was done, to allow a policeman’s eye to rest 
upon him. 

He did not go straight home, but sauntered 
past, to the other end of the block, where a 
wrinkled old dame kept a peanut stand. 
The boys had gone away round the square, 
to see a hook aud ladder company start for 
some fire in the next ward. There dangled 
his poor kite in the top of the alanthus tree. 
He did not care how’ long it hung there. 
He would have given fifty kites if he could 
have put a whole breadth in that green silk 
dress. 

How could he do such a mean, sneaking 
thing ? He asked himself the question over 
and over again. It seemed as though the 
people in the street must detect some traces 
of it in his face. He thought the old peanut 
woman was cold to him. They were cronies, 
he and she, and had had many a pleasant 
chat about County Cork, “ Ould Ireland,” 
where she came from. John secretly regarded 
County Cork as an earthly paradise. To-day 
the old lady was not inclined to be sociable, 
which is perhaps accounted for by the fact 
of her having a cold in the head. 

John found himself wondering half the 
time what the lady would say when she dis¬ 
covered that hideous rent in her green silk 
dress. It was just possible she might think 
it had caught on a nail. But no ; the cut of 
a knife is easily detected. Then he fancied 


what a piece of work it would be to repair 
the damage, shift the trimming, and all, for 
John knew considerable about the myste¬ 
ries of dressmaking and altering. He had 
watched his mother and the sewing girl 
many a time, as they snipped into new 
goods, or made “ auld does look amaist as 
weel’B the new.” 

When it began to grow dusk, and before 
the street lamps were lit, John ran home, for 
he was afraid his father would come along, 
and catch him idling about the corner. The 
children w'ere just going down stairs to tea, 
and he went with them, and sat down at 
the table without 6aying a word. Mary, the 
nurse maid, thought, as she expressed it, 
John looked “peakedaud when she told 
him to go to bed, she was surprised to h&ve 
him obey without giving her a syllable of 
“ imperdeuce for Mary’s views, and the 
little boy’s, I am fain to confess, did not 
always agree. 

That evening there was company down 
stairs, and John lay wide aw'ake in his bed, 
listening to the laughter and confusion. 
8 omebody went to the piano, aud sang a 
Scotch ballad in a very sweet voice ; but he 
only wished the people would all go home, 
and leave him in peace. He tossed and tum¬ 
bled about, until his head grew very hot, 
and his tongue felt parched, and all the time 
his heart was like a lump of lead in his bosom. 
Still, do what he would, sleep refused to 
come and bless him. 

At last, near midnight, John heard the 
front door slam, and afterward somebody 
closing the parlor windows, and presently 
his mamma came in, yawning a bit, and 
pushing the heavy hair away from her tem¬ 
ples. 8he went and turned on the gas jet, 
which had been lowered to a tiny spark. 

“O, mamma, I could not go to sleep until 
I had told you something.” 

Little John’s lip began to quiver as he sat 
up in bed, his eyes looking really piteous and 
distressed, and his hair twisted into all sorts 
of funny little tails. 

The lad’s mamma got over her sleepiness 
instantly, and, in surprise, went and sat 
down on his bedside. He crept right into 
her arms, and sobbed out the story of the 
kite line and the unfortunate green silk 
dress, in such a way that she managed to 
get a pretty clear idea of what had happened. 

Of course, she was shocked to discover 
that her little boy had been guilty of such 
a malicious piece of mischief, but she coaid 
hardly regret, in spite of it, that at last some¬ 
thing had happened to put him clearly in the 
wrong, and reduce him to a state of humility 
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and penitence. He had suffered a good deal 
already, so she refrained from all harshness, 
but, nevertheless, held a plain, serious talk 
with her little boy, and at last it was settled 
that in the morning they should go together 
to the lady’s house, and make a full and free 
confession, leaving it to her to say what pen¬ 
alty John must pay for his offense. ' 

The lad was very much relieved by all 
this, and soon fell asleep, with wet lashes 
resting against his cheeks, which looked far 
paler than usual. When morning stole in at 
the window, and John woke up to a realizing 
sense of the coming interview', he began to 
dread it like the toothache. He knew that 
his mamma always did what she promised to 
do, so he was prepared, when, soon after 
breakfast, she told him to put on his coat 
and cap, and come with her. 

They walked together silently down the 
street, stopped at the lady’s house, (Mrs. 
Bristol was her name,) mounted the broad 
steps, and rang the door bell. The lad’s 
heart knocked hard against his breast. It 
was some minutes before the maid servant 
came to open the door, and when she did 
appear, her eyes looked red and swollen. 

‘‘Can we see your mistress a minute?” 
Mrs. Hope, John’s mother, asked, quietly. 

“ Indade, mum, I much misdoubt if the 
missus can 6ee yees the mornin’. She’s bein’ 
sore put about with the illness of her little 
girl, and one whiles we thought as how the 
darlint wouldn’t worry through the night.” 

John’s heart gave a great thud against his 
jacket. 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Hope, very sympa¬ 
thetically ; “I hope the little child is better 
this morning.” 

41 I’m afther thinkin’ she isand the soft¬ 
hearted creature gave a couple of dabs at 
her eyes with the corner of her apron. “ It 
seems like the Lord meant to spare her to 
us, for when she’s hersel’, mum, she’s for all 
the world just like a sunbeam, dancin’ from 
one room to t’other.” 

‘‘If your mistress hasn’t lain down yet,” 
said Mrs. Hope, after a moment’s pause, 
“ perhaps she would see us here in the hall, 
if you tell her there is a little boy here who 
cannot be happy until he has made a confes¬ 
sion to her.” 

The girl shut the door she had held all 
this time in her hands, and went up stairs, 
wondering what queer “ arrant ” had brought 
the lady and little boy “that early” to the 
bouse. Before long Mrs. Bristol came down, 
in a wrapper, looking pale, her anxious eyes 
heavy with watching and want of sleep. 

“You will excuse us,” began John’s 


mamma, “ for intruding upon you just at 
this time, when I tell you that my little son 
here' wanted, above all things, to come and 
beg your forgiveness. 

“ O, yes,” sobbed John, in answer to her 
quick glance, hiding his face in the folds of 
his mother’s dress, “ I did a very mean act 
yesterday. You broke my kite string in the 
street, and then I got mad, and I ran and 
cut a slit in your green silk dress, and I—I— 
won’t never do so no more. I ask your 
pardon.” 

“You poor, dear child,” exclaimed the 
lady, going impulsively and kneeling down 
beside him, and putting her arm round his 
shoulder. “Did I break your kite string? 
Then I must beg your forgiveness. I would 
not knowingly hurt a little child’6 feelings 
for the world. I think we are pretty nearly 
even; and you need not fret any more about 
the dress, for I dare say it can easily be 
mended.” 

“No, it can’t,” sobbed John. “It’s a 
great, long, ugly, skewy slit.” 

“ Well, we’ll say no more about it. You 
must have been 6adly vexed to have your 
kite string broken; but I was thinking so 
much about my sick baby I scarcely heeded 
what happened on the street. I had been 
to the doctor’s, and was hurrying home as 
fast as my feet could carry me, for I cannot 
begin to tell you how sad and anxious my 
heart was then. Thank God, it is lighter 
now. We know she will live.” 

John and his mamma stayed considerably 
longer than they expected to. Mrs. Bristol 
took Mrs. Hope up stairs to where her sick 
baby lay, and the pale, little creature opened 
her large, blue eyes, and smiled a wan, weak 
smile up into the visitor’s kind face. 

Mrs. Bristol and John’s mamma grew to 
be firm friends, and John, although he was 
not completely made over by this one lesson, 
tried to correct his faults, with excellent 
success. You can see Baby Bristol queening 
it among the Hope children almost any day, 
and many a splendid ride has John had 
since, in Mrs. Bristol’s fine carriage. 


SEPTEMBER. 

BT L. D. NICHOLS. 

September here! of all the year 
The queenly, generous giver. 

How sweet to float. In open boat, 
Adown the leaf-strewn river. 

The frosty morn, the ripening corn 
Calm days we long remember. 

The harvest moon* the glowing noon. 
Belong to thee, September. 
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OUR SECOND TRIP TO NEW ALMADEN. 

BY M. B. BANNISTER. 


How many of you would like to go with 
me ou another visit to New Almaden? My 
omnibus is large enough to hold you all ; so 
elainber in, and let us be off while the 
morning air is fresh and cool. 

How pleasant it is to recognize, here and 
there, the scenes which attracted us on our 
former trip I There is the creek we forded, 
with the tall sycamores hanging over it; 
here it was that the irrepressible Harry 
threw crimson, June apples at a group of 
children who stared at us as we passed. A 
hare crosses our road, and disappears in the 
chaparral. I wonder if it isn’t the very 
same hare we saw just here before ! 

We are climbing the mountain now, and 
we shall soon reach the turn in the road, 
from which we shall have a most magnificent 
view’ of the Valley of Santa Clara. Now- 
look! Did you ever see a grander sight? 
We had no idea the valley was so large, 
while we were down in the bottom of it. 
The grain has all been gathered in from the 
broad fields ; but their golden 'tinge tells of 
the rich harvests that ripened there. In 
strong contrast, is the dark green of orchards 
and of the trees that mark the water courses. 
What a beautiful mosaic floor it is! Tliat 
largest cluster of houses, apparently buried 
in trees, is the city of San Jose. Close to it, 
on the left, is the town of Santa Clara ; and 
a little farther to the left, six miles north of 
Santa Clara, a few white dots show us where 
Alviso stands, at the southern point of San 
Francisco Bay. Away to the north, stretch 
the blue waters of the bay, and if it w r ere not 
for the ocean fog, I am sure we could see 
San Francisco, itself. 

Beyond the valley, on the east, the moun¬ 
tains rise range upon range. Every outline 
shows sharp and clear in this crystal air, and 
very likely you think it would be fine fun to 
climb to the very top of Mt. Hamilton, the 
highest peak in sight. Nothing could con¬ 
vince you how far and how high those 
mountains are, unless you traveled among 
them. 

How many of the boys have learned 
enough Latin to tell the meaning of ctorus, 
a, am f If you do not know, ask some of 
your learned friends, whether the name of 
the valley would not be beautifully appro¬ 
priate, without its prefix, Santa. 

But we must not tarry longer, and after 
those two teams have passed us, here where 


the road is wide enough, we will go on up 
to the works. What sort of a load is it 
which those mules draw so slow ly and heav¬ 
ily ? The low wagons are loaded with iron 
flasks, each containing seventy-five pounds 
of quicksilver; and a heavy load it makes. 
Now we will see how the flasks are filled, for 
here are the works. 

Do you see that slender line of blue smoke, 
back of the brick furnaces, and away up the 
mountain side ? Is it a bonfire ? No. 
Burning chaparral, perhaps ? No; it’s the 
top of the chimney. 

I trust you all remember that the quick¬ 
silver ore is sulphuret of mercury, sulphur 
and quicksilver. Of course there are other 
ingredients mixed with these, a little arsenic, 
some quartz, and sometimes clay ; but after 
all, the ore is very easily reduced. And how 
do you imagine the quicksilver is separated 
from all these other elements ? 

If you hold a cold plate in the steam of the 
teakettle, you 6oon find it covered with 
small drops, which run together and form 
larger drops. That is distilled water, and is 
probably much purer than the w-ater in the 
kettle. So the quicksilver is distilled from 
the heavy, 6olid ore. 

The fires are all laid in one line of furnaces, 
and the ore is shoveled into the brick cham¬ 
bers prepared for it. Then the fires are 
lighted, and this set of furnaces is in full 
blast. The ore chambers are so constructed, 
that on one side the leaping flames dart 
their forked tongues right into the mass of 
ore. On the other side, away from the fire, 
the brick w r all doe6 not reach quite to the 
roof of the chamber, leaving a narrow open¬ 
ing into a chamber beyond. The farther 
wall of this does not quite reach the floor; 
the next has an opening at the top; and so 
on in a succession of empty chambers, the 
last one being about as cool as the outside air. 

Let us see w'hat becomes of the ore, under 
the influence of the Intense heat. The Mil 
phur burns, producing that pungent va|»or 
of sulphurous acid which you smell when a 
sulphur match is struck. It would suffocate 
us all, if there were no chance for it to escape 
into the open air. The quicksilver is all 
expanded into vapor by the heat, and so 
most of the ore goes off, like the steam from 
the teakettle. The mingled vapor passes 
over the wall into the second chamber, then 
under the wall into the third, and so over 
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and under, over and under, it is crowded on 
and on by the fresh clouds of vapor pressing 
up behind. But the quicksilver soon begins 
to cool, and a few drops fall on the floor of 
each chamber. Soon a little stream trickles 
out of each into a long trough set to receive 
the liquid. From this trough, it drops into 
an immense iron pot, sunk iu the ground; 
and the work is done. The quicksilver is 
dipped out with an iron ladle ; the flasks are 
weighed, scaled, and sent off. 

You would like to know what becomes of 
the sulphurous vapor? It passes out of the 
last chamber into a long, long pipe which 
carries it far up the hill, and there it creeps 
out in the form of that thin, blue smoke. 
Nobody need be poisoned by it off there, and 
it *is like a reckless murderer, sent from his 
country u for his country’s good.” 

Will that Frank never outgrow his mis¬ 
chief? He has seized a bar of iron, and 
dropped it right into the great pot of quick¬ 
silver. How will he ever get it out again? 
“Easily enough,” says he. And he seems 
to know what he is about, for the iron sinks 
but a little way, then comes to the surface 
and floats like a stick. Frank has only to 
reach down his hand and take it out. 

But see! The gold ring on his little finger 
seems changed to brightest silver. Ah! 
Frank, you did uot think of your ring. 
This reminds me of the principal use made 
of quicksilver in California. Can any of you 
tell what that use is ? Minnie suggests 
looking-glasses. Alas! we have to view our 
faces in foreign glasses. If you lived in as 
warm a place as I do, you would probably 
think first of thermometers. But if we were 
to follow one of these flasks of quicksilver, I 
have no doubt it would lead us finally, to a 
mine of gold or silver. 

Did you ever see a picture representing 
the Californian miner of “ early days?” He 
stoops by the bank of a stream, with his pan 
of “ pay dirt ” in his hand, and washes away 
till all the dirt is gone, and a tiny heap of 
gold is left. That was the first, placer , or 
surface mining. Now most of the gold is 
taken from deep mines, and is found locked 
up in solid quartz. This gold-bearing quartz 
makes a beautiful setting for cane heads, 
brooches, and studs; but those who prefer 
bright, yellow eagles and double eagles, 
have 6et their wits to work to separate 
these threads of gold from the quartz. 

This is the way they do it. The thundering 
quartz mills you heard of in the “ Visit to a 
Silver Mine,” are set to pounding and 
stamping upon the quartz rock, till at last, 
hard as it is, it is ground to powder. Then 
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this powder is put into an amalgamator , and 
mixed with quicksilver. Now there is no 
substance known that has such an affinity 
for gold as quicksilver. It might be said to 
have a ravenous appetite for the precious 
metals, as was seen in the case of Frank’s 
ring. If Frank had dropped his ring, as he 
did the bar of iron, it would have sunk to the 
bottom, and unless he found some way to 
rescue it at once, it would have gradually 
dissolved, and never have been seen again. 
So, in the amalgamator, every little particle 
of gold (and silver, too, if there is any,) is 
completely dissolved in the quicksilver, and 
the quartz powder, left floating on the sur¬ 
face, is easily removed. Thus, there is 
formed a simple fluid amalgam, quicksilver 
and gold. Heat is applied, which drives the 
quicksilver off again in the form of vapor, 
leaving behind the gold and silver in a solid 
mass, and almost pure. The quicksilver 
vapor is cooled and condensed, then, hun¬ 
gry as ever, put iu the amalgamator and 
fed witli some more ground quartz. So it is 
used over and over again. But each time a 
little is wasted, and to make up this waste, 
because men are themselves so eager for 
gold, the miners of New Almaden are still 
kept at work in their underground candle 
light, picking away at the red ^innabar. 
Day after day, the furnace fires are lighted, 
and the warm quicksilver is still trickling, 
trickling into the great caldron w'hich never 
overflows. 

MY PICTURE. 

BY 8UIRLEY CLAIR. 

A wee bit maid, with nut-brown hair 
In flossy ringlets wildly straying. 

Round, azure eyes, where light and shad* 

At hide and seek seem ever playing. 

The sunbrown cheeks, of roseate hue. 

The dimpled mouth, with lips like cherries. 
Just opened, like a fledgling bird's. 

To catch the luscious, sweet blackberries. 

Perched on the bank with moss oVrgrown, 
Above her head the elm boughs swaying, 

One bare, brown foot peeps from the moss. 
The other in the brooklet’s playing. 

The (Jipsy hat, with flowers crowned. 

Lies where the feathery ferns are blowlug, 
Beside the shining bucket filled 
With berries, heaped to overflowing. 

The babbling brook, the azure sky. 

The tangled fen of fern and flower. 

The wee bit maid, throned on the bank, 

A woodland nymph within her bower. 
Behold the picture nature gave 
And In her sylvan gallery hung— 

O, ne'er a lovlier vision fair 
From artist’s braiu or pencil sprang. 
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LADY GRISELL BAILLIE. 

BY MRS. S. H. A. HUNTBR. 


A long, long time ago, at least two hun¬ 
dred years, there lived in Scotland a little 
girl whose name was Grisell; and as she 
showed so much sense and courage, and such 
great love for her father by the mauuer in 
which she aided him when he was in danger, 
I think the readers of The Little Corpo¬ 
ral would like to hear about her. 

At that time Scotland was in a very dis¬ 
turbed condition. There was a king on the 
throne who wanted everyone to do as he 
pleased, and especially to serve God in the 
way he thought best; and many laws were 
made that were hard for the people to obey. 
8 ome of the Scotch, for that is what they 
call the people who live in Scotland, were in 
favor of the king, and wanted him to do as 
he pleased; but there were others, and 
among them this little girl’s father, who 
thought the king had no right to make such 
cruel laws and to interfere with the way in 
which they wished to worship God. 

The king’s friends were the strongest, at 
first, (and it is then that my little heroine’s 
story is told), aud persecuted the other 
party, sometimes banishing them from the 
kingdom, shutting them up in prison, even 
torturing or killing them. Grisell loved her 
father very much, and wanted to help him 
in any w’ay she could. When she w as only 
twelve years old, a friend of his was shut up 
in prison, aud it was very necessary that a 
letter coutainiug information of importance 
should reach him. But this was hard to 
manage, as he was closely guarded. At last 
he thought of Grisell. Though she was so 
young, he knew* she could be trusted, and 
her youth w'ould prevent anyone’s suspect¬ 
ing her of conveying information of any 
importance. So she started bravely off, 
though she knew she would be punished 
very severely if found out; and after a long 
and wearisome journey, (it w as not easy to 
travel in those times), she at last arrived at 
Edinburg, where the prisoner was confined, 
was allowed to see him, and gave him the 
letter, received his instructions, and got off 
home safely. 

But a little while passed before her father 
was himself in great danger. His enemies 
wanted to have him in their power, and sol¬ 
diers were sent out in every direction to 
search for him. He was forced to hide first 
in one place then in another, as constant 
search was made for him, and his servants 


and everyone around threatened with the 
heaviest punishment, if they assisted in con¬ 
cealing him. He was nearer home, how ever, 
in spite of all their searching, than anyone 
thought for, except Grisell and her mother 
and one servant in whom they were obliged 
to trust, and who fully justified their confi¬ 
dence. 

There was a church about a mile from 
their house, with a large, green yard all 
around it, and a vault under it. In this 
vault they managed, at night, to get a bed, 
and here, w ith no other light but that from 
a narrow slit in the w r all of the vault. Sir 
Patrick Home, for that was his name, lived 
for many weeks, while an active search was 
goiug on all around for him. No one could 
venture near him, except Grisell, and she 
could only go at midnight, when everyone 
else was in bed and asleep. Her mother 
could not go at all, for fear that by some 
accident her absence from home might be 
discovered and the cause suspected. 

It was a very hard trial for a little girl to 
start off in the cold, dark night, by herself, 
to steal along, frightened by every noise she 
heard, or every leaf that fell, thinking some¬ 
one was w'atching her or some soldier creep¬ 
ing along after her, to find out her father’s 
hiding place. Theu, too, wiien she got to 
the churchyard, that w r as almost the worst 
of all. How few children, even now, would 
like to go through a lonesome, old church¬ 
yard at night, alone; and in those days there 
were few r indeed that did not believe in ghosts 
and spirits risiug from the dead. No doubt 
her heart beat quick, and that she looked 
fearfully around, as she stumbled over graves 
or tombstones, expecting every minute to 
see some ghost, clad all in white, rise to ask 
why she was there ; or even fancied that she 
actually saw them, perhaps, standing just 
before her at the entrance to the vault, 
warning her off. But this brave, little girl 
would not listen to her fears—her love for 
her father was too great—she would hurry 
on, trying to think of uothlng but him. and 
knowing that but for the provisious she car¬ 
ried him, he would have nothing to eat or 
drink in the dark vault. 

The first night, there was another danger. 
The minister lived not far from the church, 
and his dogs, hearing something move, 
barked so furiously that she expected even 
minute someone would come to see what 
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they were barking at, and find her out; but 
luckily no one came. Her mother was so 
much alarmed, when she heard of this new 
risk, that she sent early in the morning for 
the minister, and told him that as a mad dog 
had been seen in the neighborhood, she 
thought his dogs might go mad, too, and 
frightened him so that he hung all his dogs 
that day, and so got them out of the way. 
Very hard that was on the dogs, and their 
master, too, if he loved them as people 
sometimes love their dogs. 

In spite of all her fears, Grisell trudged 
along every night with a supply of provi¬ 
sions, and staid with her father until just 
time enough for her to get home before day. 
m Though everything was gloomy and dark 
around them, for they could not venture to 
have a light, they would talk and laugh over 
the accidents and adventures of the day, and 
one that I am going to tell now made her 
father laugh heartily. 

There was great trouble in getting provi¬ 
sions, for it would never do for the children 
or servants to suspect that she took anything 
out of the house, so the only way she could 
manage was to slip as much as she could 
into her lap from her plate at dinner. One 
day they had a sheep’s head on the table, a 
very common dish in Scotland, and one which 
she knew her father liked very much, and 
therefore she was anxious to secure a good 
portion of it for him. While the other chil¬ 
dren were busy eating their broth, she con¬ 
trived to get almost the whole of the sheep’s 
head into her lap, unnoticed. Suddenly her 
little brother Sandy looked up, and called 
out, in great surprise, 

“ Mother, will ye look at Grisell! While 
we have been eating onr broth, she has eat 
up nearly the whole of the sheep’s head.” 

Notwithstanding Sandy’s comments, she 
got off undiscovered, and while her father 
was enjoying it, they had a good laugh over 
Sandy’s surprise at her quick destruction of 
the sheep’s head; but he said she must be 
sure to let Sandy have his share next time. 

Sir Patrick Home must have watched very 
anxiously for night, which brought his good 
little daughter to him, for all through the 
day he was by himself, with not light enough 
to read. One comfort he had, and that no 
doubt was a great one. He had studied the 
Bible so well when he had opportunity to 
read it, that now, when a book was useless 
to him in the darkness, he could repeat large 
portions of it to himself as well as if he 
could see to read it. 

After some time, the hiding place In the 
vault had to be given up, and they were 


much at a loss, uutil Grisell thought of an 
old bedstead, on the ground floor of their 
house, that drew out, and under that bed¬ 
stead she set to work to make a hiding place 
for her father, if the soldiers should suddenly 
come to the house while he was in it. The 
only way a place could be fixed was to scrape 
away the dirt from under the sliding bed¬ 
stead so that a box could be put there, in 
which he could lie down in case of alarm. 
How was the earth to be removed without 
anyone knowing it? No spade or shovel 
could be used, as the noise might be heard. 
But Grisell was not discouraged; she scraped 
up the earth with her hands, and with the 
help of the same man who had proved so 
faithful before, It was all carried out at night 
into the garden, so that no one might see it 
had been moved. At last the hole was deep 
enough, and the box, with a bed In it, was 
so fixed that he could hide securely under 
the old slidiug bedstead, which was well 
supplied with airholes, if there was any sud¬ 
den alarm. How pleased Grisell felt when 
it was all done; and every day she would 
look at the box to see that it was all right, 
until one day, alas ! she found the bed was 
floating in the water that had risen suddenly 
in the place she had dug for the box. 

Nothing more could be done. Everything 
had been tried, and the risk from his staying 
longer was too great, so leave the kingdom 
he must. Mr. Baillic, the friend to whom 
in prison 8lr Patrick had sent Grisell, and 
whose son in long after years she married, 
had just been executed by the party in 
power, and they were more anxious than 
ever to secure Sir Patrick himself, whose life 
would be anything but safe, if he were in 
their hands. Yet the attempt to get away 
was beset by many dangers. 

Again Grisell had to go to work. This 
time it was to make up clothes for her father, 
of so different a kind from what he usually 
wore that they might prevent people from 
suspecting who he was. When all this was 
done, the secret was told to another servant, 
who was much attached to his master, and 
so frightened at his danger in being in the 
house, that he fainted when told Sir Patrick 
was there. This man was to say to the 
others that he had to go to sell some horses, 
and would start for that purpose in the 
night. So, late at night, Sir Patrick crept 
out of a window and mounted a horse that 
by arrangement was fastened In an out-of- 
the-way place. They were to have met at a 
spot not far from that place, but somehow 
they missed each other, and Sir Patrick rode 
on for two or three hours by himself, trying 
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first one road and then another, to see if he 
could meet with the servant. He was very 
uneasy, and afraid some fresh danger was at 
hand, when the man joiued him from another 
road, and told him that it was by the best 
chance in the world that they had been sepa¬ 
rated, for very soon after he started, to his 
great alarm, he heard the clatter of horses’ 
feet behind him, and though he rode fast, to 
draw them away from the direction in which 
Sir Patrick had gone, they soon overtook 
him, and proved to be a party of soldiers. 
They had by some means learned that a 
horseman had left the house by night, and 
thought it must be Sir Patrick, and so rode 
with all speed to see if they could not catch 
him at last. Great was their anger and dis¬ 
appointment at finding only the servant, and 
they tried hard to find out something from 
him, but he evaded all their inquiries. When 
they at length left him, he rode on in great 
anxiety, fearing they might try another road 
and overtake his master, so his joy was great 
on seeing him at last, riding quietly along. 


It was clear, though, there was no safety 
in traveling in this manner, and Sir Patrick 
soon dismissed his servant, and sent him 
home with the horses tt> tell the news of liis 
narrow escape. Then, on foot, and disguised 
so that no one would have known him, he 
traveled through Scotland and England, and 
after a long journey he reached a seaport 
town, where he got on a vessel that took 
him to another country, in which he would 
be safe until better times came and he should 
be able to go back to his own home. 

My story has been so long that I must 
leave you to guess how Grisell watched for 
the servant’s return ; how her heart beat at 
any sudden sound, thinking it might be a 
messenger to tell of her father’s capture; 
how thankful she was to hear of bis safety 
at last, and to be summoned to go to him. 
Many times in that foreign land they talked 
and laughed over their past trials and diffi¬ 
culties, and how thankful they must have 
felt to the kind Providence that had brought 
them so safely through it all. 


SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD. 

BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Chapter III. 

Hannah was thoroughly orthodox. She 
accepted the catechism from beginning to 
end without question, and would have walk¬ 
ed to the stake in defense of her faith ; yet, 
practically, she considered it the chief end 
of woman to prepare good dinners, and the 
chief end of man to eat them. And she was 
not to be cheated of her chance for display¬ 
ing her skill by picnics or any other irregu¬ 
larities. 

No sooner were the boats out of sight, 
than she walked slowly back to the house, 
sat down by the kitchen door, and wiped 
her face reflectively on her big apron, while 
Polly Vance bustled about and sang “ Hark, 
from the tombs,” in the jolliest possible 
manner. 

44 Seein’ the house is clear, Polly,” Hannah 
finally remarked, 44 1 believe I’ll take the 
chance to stir up a pound cake. Pound cake 
is dreadful ticklish to get jest right, and I’m 
easy put out with my weighin’. And we’ll 
brile some of them young chickens, and make 
some rosberry creams for supper; they’ll be 
glad of something clean and relishin’, after 
mcrandering round all day.” 


Hannah took down her leather-covered 
cook book, which contained the culinary 
wisdom of her lifetime, and began to turn 
the pages, reading here and there to the 
admiring Polly. 

“ Here’s the rule for mountain cake. I 
got that of a woman that used to w'ork in & 
confectioner’s shop: 4 talk 2 cups White 
shugcr’ — O, here’s the rosberry creams. 
Mis’ Harrington give me that, and it jest 
melts in your mouth : 4 taik the littcll blu 
tecup ful of jellytin jellytin is a kind of 
new-fangled glue,” explained Hannah, 44 only 
it’s white, and splendid for puddings and such 
stuff”— 

44 Look a here, Hannah,” said Jube, com¬ 
ing into the kitchen, 44 me an’ Joey an’ baby 
’s gwine down de Simmons road, to have a 
picnic in old Humpy’s woods. Now you be 
clever an’ give us somethin’ awfful nice for 
lunch.” 

Hannah rose and took the basket, but to 
Jube’s astonishment gave her at the same 
moment a swift, sharp box on her head. 

44 Take that for yer sarce,” said Hannah. 
44 Ain’t ye ’shamed to make fuu of the mis¬ 
fortunes of yer fellow creturs ?” 
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“ Laws, Hannah, yer mighty strong in yer 
wrists,” said Jube, grinning, and rubbing 
her head. “ Yer don’t go for to eall ole Miss 
Bashv a ‘feller,’ do ye?” 

“ Miss Bash’by Nevins is a stiddy, respect¬ 
able woman,” said Hannah, “and can’t help 
the hump on her back any more than you 
can help bein’ black ” 

“That’s p(H-try, Hannah,” said Polly, in 


triumph came an instant recollection of 
Ruthie, and the sermon from the little red 
Bible, and she quickly returned the apples, 
almost believing she heard some one repeat 
the words audibly which sounded so loud in 
her heart, “ The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.” 

Certainly Hannah was clever, for the bas- 



delight. “ It’s a sure sign of good luck, to 
make a rhyme accidental.” 

“Well,” said Hannah, secretly pleased, 
“ I hope the sign’ll hold good for the pound 
cake ; though all our family take natural to 
poetry.” 

While Hannah was in the storeroom, JuM-' 
lec stood with an innocent face by the side 
of a basket of early apples, just ripe enough 
to be tempting to a child’s appetite, and 
managed dexterously to slip two of tlnm 
into her pocket. But with the feeling of 


ket was filled with the tender, white biscuits, 
the little, golden sponge cakes, cold chicken, 
and raspberry tarts, in which Joey delighted, 
while the nice, brown bread, and pie, and 
doughnuts were an offering to Jube’s hearty 
appetite. There was a bottle of milk for 
baby, that had neither been “skimmed nor 
washed,” for Hannah scorned the wisdom 
of the doctors, and baby's plump cheeks 
already spoke in praise of her generous diet. 

“ Now then.” said Hannah, giving her the 
basket, “if you’re goin’ to the grove, jest 
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be movin’, and not let them children sizzle 
in the sun while you go gawkin’ around.” 

Down the road went Jube, merrily whis¬ 
tling, with baby and Joey both stowed into 
the broad carriage, Joey driving vigorously 
with his long switch, and baby making fre¬ 
quent plunges at the yellow’ curls that 
bobbed about with her companion’s restless 
little head. 

44 Us w ill do to a niland, and have some 
pitnit for dinner, won’t we, Juby?” said 
Joey, w ith satisfaction ; and Jube giggled in 
reply, as she stopped the carriage to let the 
children see a swarm of little yellow butter¬ 
flies, gathered about a wet place in the mid¬ 
dle of the road, slowly opening and closing 
their golden wings, and seeming to find 
great satisfaction in it. Baby cried 44 pretty, 
pretty,” and stretched out her tiny hands ; 
while Joey, with a boy’s destructiveness, 
struck his switch into the gay group, scat¬ 
tering it in an iustant, and leaving one 
pretty creature oi»tlie ground with a broken 
wing. 

“ Ho! I hit one flutterbug,” shouted Joey, 
in delight. 

“ Ye shouldn’t ought to hurt ’em,” said 
Jube, lifting the maimed insect to a bush by 
the roadside; 44 them’s God’s creatures ; 
Ruthie said so ; an’ I reckon He wouldn’t a 
took de trouble to make ’em, ef He’d wanted 
’em sp’ilcd.” 

44 O, too bad !” said Joey, in sudden re¬ 
pentance ; and then they went on up the 
hill and over the little bridge, until the road 
curved around the end of the lake, and the 
rest of the way was cool and shady, passing 
at last through a large grove of magnificent 
trees. Here Jube turned aside, and entering 
a footpath, soon landed her little passengers 
in a lovely, green dell, completely hidlen 
from the road, but near to some human hab¬ 
itation, for the gray roof and upper windows 
of an old house were visible through the 
trees, while nearer by were the ruins of a 
deserted ice house, and a well, with its high 
curb, and the sweep, from which the 44 iron- 
bound bucket” dangled in the air. 

Time had been when the 44 Judge Ncvins’ 
house” was the grand mansion of Kirk¬ 
wood, but the judge had been gone for many 
a year, and the worldly prosperity of the 
family seemed to end with him, for every¬ 
thing had fallen into decay, and for years no 
one had lived in the house except Miss Bath- 
sheba, the Judge’s sister, a deformed, old 
woman, who was beautiful and kindly, in 
spit.' of ago and infirmity. 

The gay afghan was spivad upon the grass, 
and baby enthroned like a queen upon a 


Turkish divan, while Joey threw himseli 
upon the short, thick grass and clamored for 
dinner. Jube appeased his appetite with a 
couple of biscuits, and he was presently dig¬ 
ging a well with a broken spoon which he 
had lately taken to w earing in his belt as a 
sword. Baby drank her milk, demolished a 
sponge cake with her useless little fingers, 
and then went placidly to sleep to the tune 
of 44 The girl I left behind me.” 

There was an old garden behind the Nevins 
house that was irresistible to Jube, from the 
fact tha\ years of ne lect had changed it 
into a tangled thicket, where currants v and 
gooseberries, grapes and plums, and almost 
all kinds of fruit grew’ in rampant disorder, 
matted together by vines and climbing roses. 
She had made many a stealthy raid upon its 
treasures, in the days of her half starved 
mountain life, and now she could not resist 
the desire to go and take one peep over the 
back fence, while the children were both off 
her hands. So, promising Joey to be back 
44 in a jiff,” she followed the crooked, little 
path, and stood peering over the. broken 
fence in full view' of an apricot tree that, 
after years of obstinate barrenness, was 
showing the virtue of hardship by hanging 
every twig with beautiful little globes of red 
and gold. Without a moment’s reflectiotf, 
Jube pushed her w ay through the tangle and 
stood right beneath the tree, her hand up 
stretched to give it a shake, when something 
made her stop, look around, and finally walk 
slowly back. It was the memory of that 
dreadful verse again, and she ran down the 
crooked path sorely dissatisfied. 

44 Jest wrish Ruthie didn’t go to read dat 
ar ’bout de eyes of de Lord ; makes me feel 
awful squirmy to have folks peekin’ at me 
hull blessed time.” 

8 he found Joey exploring the basket with 
his dirty, little fingers, so she concluded to 
have dinner, and proceeded to arrange the 
various edibles on a newspaper, decorating 
the impromptu table with wreaths of leaves 
and bunches of wild flowers. 

44 No* I’ll fetch some water,” she said, 
taking a little tin pail and going to the old 
well. 

44 What’s in dat box ?” said Joey. 

44 Water,” said Jube, reaching up to the 
bucket. 

44 Oho,” said Joey, in astonishment, as he 
watched the sweep ; 44 does you fis’ up de 
water wid de big fis’ pole ?” 

44 Shoh! what a young one ye be now,” 
laughed Jube, as she dipped the pail in the 
dripping bucket, and carried it aw ay to the 
table, where the two sat down ui>on the 
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ground and looked at each other with a 
satisfied expression, and then began to eat. 

“ Us didn’t say any prayin’ to our din¬ 
ner,” said Joey, suddenly stopping. “ Lean 
down your eyes, Juby, an’ I’ll say it now.” 

80 Joey folded his chubby hands and said, 
very earnestly, “Fank you forever an’ ever; 
please to tate tare of me ’u baby, an’ mate 
Juby a dood boy—amen ; an’ not let de boat 
spill over.” 

Then, as the eating was resumed, Joey 
took upon himself a new dignity, because 
of having asked the blessing, and was quite 
patronizing to Jubilee. 

“ I’ll tell you a story, Juby,” he said. 
“It’s in my new red picher book, de one 
baby tearcd. Oncet dcy was a bear, an’ free 
of ’em, an’ dey went vistiu’, an’ didn’t eat 
dey breakfas, an’ de littlest chair breaked, 
an’ she tooked a nap, an’ de bid bear gur- 
rowled an’ gurrowlcd, an’ she filed right out 
de window an* runued home, au’ dat’s all.” 

While Jubilee was lost in wonder at this 
not remarkably clear version of “ The Three 
Bears,” she chanced to look across the little 
clearing by the well, and saw Miss Bathshcba 
coming slowly toward them. Her heart 
gave a bound of terror at the thought of the 
apricots, and then she remembered with 
relief that she did not really steal them. 

Miss Bash by, as the neighbors called her, 
was dressed In plain Quaker style, her smooth 
gray hair and neat white cap forming a beau¬ 
tiful setting for her placid fhce, which w ore 
that refined, spiritual sweetness so often seen 
in sufferers of her class. She greeted the 
children pleasantly, and stopped a moment 
to look at the sleeping baby. 

“ I remember well,” she said, half to her¬ 
self, “ when Hetty Gray was just such a 
baby herself.” 

“ Us Is dot a pltnit,” said Joey, “ an’ I 
said de prayin’ to de table.” 

44 Here are some apricots for your feast,” 
said Miss Bashby, takiug a few fit>m her bas¬ 
ket. 41 1 am carrying some to a poor, sick 
lady.” 

Jubilee would have blushed, if she could, 
but she only looked embarrassed, while Joey 
promptly changed the subject by demandiug, 

44 What’s dat on you back ?” 

44 My cross , child,” answered Miss Bashby, 
quietly. 

44 Why don’t you tate it off?” said Joey ; 
“ loots most llte a tamd." 

44 1 cau never take it off,” was the paticut 
answer. 44 My Father laid it ou me nearly 
seveuty years ago ; He’ll take it off when it 
pleases Him to do so, and I think it will be 
very soon, now.” 


She went on her way, and Joey, looking 
after her in amaze, declaimed to Jubilee, 

“ Her father’s real naughty, I fink so.” 
“Shoh, Joey, she jest growled so,” said 
the practical Jube. “She’s one of Ruthic’s 
kind of folks ; I w'onder if she knows dat ar 
’bout 1 de eyes of de Lord ?’ ” 

“ Will Ruthie be puckered up dat way ?” 
demanded Joey, his lip already in a quiver. 

“Sakes alive! no,” said Jube. “I only 
meant dey was bof Bible folks.” 

Baby soon awakened, and showed her 
delight with her cool, green nursery, creep¬ 
ing about on her carpet, grasping at leaves 
and flowers, all the time talking in that 
wonderful language to which babies the 
world over hold the key, a bewitcliiug mix¬ 
ture of musical notes and articulate speech. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, when 
the sun was at its fiercest, Joey determined 
in his obstinate little heart that he would go 
home that very minute to sec “ Uncle 
Docker,” and there was. no such thing as 
turning him from his purpose. So poor 
Jubilee trundled her load along the dusty 
way, and panting with the heat, came at 
last upon the long, unshaded flat. 

Something unusual was going on down 
toward the village. She could see men run¬ 
ning in a cloud of dust, hear fhiut shouts, 
and, still nearer, some small object seemed 
to be speeding along the road toward her. 
Jube drew the wagon into the shade of a 
small tree, the only one for a long way, aud 
waited with a delightful sense of excitement 
to see what was happening. All at once, 
with a little sweep of the wind, came a faint 
but distinct cry, “ Mad dog! mad dog!” 
and to her horrified fancy, the dusky little 
object vailed in a cloud of dust revealed 
furious eyes, and jaws dripping with foam. 
Jube was no heroine, and in fact she had the 
natural cowardice which seems to seize most 
of her race when brought face to face with 
danger. Her first thought was only of her¬ 
self, and she sprang to the scraggy tree, 
knowing she could climb it like a squirrel. 
But baby’s cry smote her heart, aud she 
stopped, with the exclamation, 

44 O laws! what ever will Ruthie say ? O, 
what shall I do?” 

Whatever was done, there was not much 
time for reflection. In an instant Joey was 
hoisted into the tree, where he clung with 
his fat legs and arms, greatly pleased, yet 
puzzled to keep his balance. Jubilee made 
one attempt at mounting with baby, but it 
was out of the question, and with a kind of 
groan of self-renunciation, she laid baby on 
the grass, turned the carriage over her, aud 
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seated herself upon it like a martyr at the 
stake, baby all the time resenting the sacri¬ 
fice with terrific screams. 

Nearer and nearer came the mad creature. 
Jube could really see the dreadful eves and 
the foaming mouth, and she clutched des¬ 
perately at the sides of her 6eat, almost blind 
with fright. Another instant, and the poor, 
frantic creature rushed unheeding past her, 
goaded too closely by the hot pursuit to stop 
even an instant on its way. As the pursuers 
also passed her, with only a faint “ hurrah” 
and not the smallest appreciation of the 
heroism she had displayed, Jubilee caught 
her breath quickly, rubbed her eyes and 
hands, and said, iu the words of Joey’s bless¬ 
ing, “ Fank ye forever ’n ever.” Then she 
proceeded to liberate baby from prison, and 
help Joey down from his perch, only saying, 
with a chuckle, 

^ “ My ! but I was skeered powerful dat ar 
time!” 

When the poor dog, maddened as much 
by terror as anything else, was finally hunted 
down, the excited huntsmen came back to 
tell the story of Jube’s escape ; and it was 
repeated at the doctor’s gate just after Jube 
herself had made much of it in the kitchen 
to Hannah and Polly. 

Hannah hugged the baby and Joey to the 
verge of suffocation, and sat down all of a 
tremble to wipe her eyes, while the tender¬ 
hearted Fblly actually sobbed into her capa¬ 
cious apron ; and Jube felt that she was 
greater than Julius Caesar, though very little 
was said of her part of the transaction. 

This was the sensation that met the boat¬ 
ing party on their return from their day of 
quiet pleasure. To Jubilee’s unutterable 
astonishment, Mrs. Harrington, in the midst 


of her laughing and crying over baby and 
Joey, suddenly rushed up and put both arms 
about her and kissed her heartily, saying, 

4 ‘ You’re a brave, noble girl, Jubilee, and 
God must have put it into your heart to save 
my darlings.” 

And when Ruthie gave her a tender pres¬ 
sure from her delicate, little hand, with some 
of her own sweet words of thanks, Jubilee 
felt that nothing on earth could make her 
happier. 

When the excitement had calmed down a 
little, and the hungry party sat dowu to their 
broiled chicken and raspberry creams, Joey 
sat enthroned In his high chair and told the 
story over and over, ending always with the 
same strain : 

‘‘I isn’t ’fraid of nuckin; I wasn’t ’fraid 
dat crazy dog. I just sitted dere, and said, 
l g'\pay, dog /’ ” 

“Jube,” said Tom, 44 how does it feci to 
make up your mind to be eaten up? What 
did you think about when you sat there wait¬ 
ing for that dog to come and bite you ?” 

”0 laws, Mass’ Tom,” said Jube, “fust 
along I was try in to make out what Hannah 
’d do wid my does, ’speshly dat new pink 
caliker ; but to’rds dc las’ I jes’ kep’ savin’, 
4 De eyes ob de Lord,’ an’ I reckoned might 
be He’d see me settin’ dar.” 

“ I don’t doubt He did,” said the doctor, 
gravely and kindly. 

“ S’pose’n,” said Benny, between hb 
mouthfuls of cream, 44 the dog had eat you 
up, and then gone to snuffing round and 
found the baby ?” 

“’Tain’t likely,” said Jube, drily; “dat 
dog wouldn’t a-hankeced after nutfin mo’, 
when he got me on his stumraiek.” 

[To be continued.] 


A PRAYER TO SUMMER. 

BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Beautiful summer, stay with us always. 

Never fly back among distant lands. 

Look, to the clear blue heavens above me 
I, little Betty, lift pleading hands. 

Stay with us, summer, and keep sweet roses 
Year alter year, still glowing bright; 

Pink ones, and pale ones, and velvety crimsons. 
Where the bee booms in delight. 

Don't let the loud, harsh winds, dear summer. 
Ruin the hollyhocks' fair, proud heads; 

Don’t let the desolate rniu fall bleakly 
On the poor pansy beds. 


Haven't you any deep love for your children? 

Gay flowers, bouny birds, twinkling leaves. 
Shall you not grieve, when you wish them Jare- 
Just as a mother grieves? [well. 

How much pleasanter not to have snowflakes 
Cover the world from east to west. 

Making it sombre, lonesome, and dreary. 
Filling the blackbird’s empty nest. 

Beautiful summer, stay with us always. 

Never fly back among distant lands. 

Look, to the warm, blue heaven above me 
I, little Betty, lilt pleading hands. 
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MY YOUNG FAMILY. 

BY MRS. JULIA F. SNOW. 


Ben and I lived with Priscilla. We took 
care of her, and she of us, just as it happened. 
Ben was a big boy ; it is of no consequence 
to the reader of w r hat age or condition he 
was, he was just a big boy, and, if he Uvea 
to be ninety, will never be anything else. 

I was only a little girl, on the coutrary, 
and a very inferior personage in the family. 
Priscilla was subject to headaches, and hated 
a noise. I liked to make a noise, and conse¬ 
quently was often at issue with Priscilla on 
that subject. But at that time I had never 
had headaches; if I had 1 should have felt 
differently. \ have had, since then, and 
know all about them. She did not like other 
children to visit me; they made a noise, and 
committed depredations. Neither did she 
approve of my going visiting, for I came 
home with great stories of other people’s 
doings, and got “notions” in my head. I 
was puzzled at this word, supposing notions 
to be 44 needles, thread, tape, and essences.” 
However, I did not go any more, except 
once in a great while fishing or riding with 
Ben, who cfould be trusted. She disliked 
pets; I adored them, especially cats. Pris¬ 
cilla had an unconquerable antipathy to 
cats, and declared war on the whole feline 
race. 

Ben had a dog named Boabdil, commonly 
called 44 Dill.” He w'as a lovely spaniel, of a 
dark liver color, with bright, intelligent, 
blue eyes. I tried to like him, but on the 
least encouragement he would knock me 
over ; and once 1 fell against the edge of the 
sideboard and cut my head, and Dill was in 
disgrace a good while for it. He would shake 
my dolls to pieces, and at last finished up his 
last rag of reputation by dragging my squirrel 
fur cape off my shoulders, and shaking aud 
tearing it to pieces, mistaking it for live game. 
It w'as a solemn walk I had that day, carry¬ 
ing home the furry remnants of my pretty 
cape, and Dill was so excited over it that it 
seemed as if he needed but a word to finish 
me, too. Boabdil and I were only cool 
friends after that, and when the King of 
Granada shortly after breathed his last, I 
could only creep up to Ben, and lay my 
cheek to his In silent sympathy for his sorrow, 
for I could not grieve for the exiled monarch, 
as he did. But poor Ben! how he did mourn 
for Boabdil. I am afraid Priscilla knew what 
ailed Dill. I know Ben thought so—she 
was so cruelly indifferent to his trouble. 


But I did not give up hopes of a cat. I 
coaxed one, a waif, into the woodshed with 
surreptitious scraps, and was rejoiciug in her 
increasing tameness, when Priscilla spied 
her, and nearly annihilated her with au awful 
44 scat,” and a ferocious demonstration with 
the broom, and I nearly went into spasms 
with rage and grief. 

1 spread them a table in the wilderness, 
consisting of scraps, and bones, and pans of 
water, in the far end of the great, neglected 
garden, and watched them partake of the 
free lunch there with the strongest affection 
aud delight. I hoped to tame them by 
kindness, so that I might stroke their 
soft fur. There were any number of wild 
cats, waifs, strays, Bohemians, which were 
thankful enough for the meals thus provided. 
Brindle Tom, a ferocious, gray brute, who 
tore my finger to the bone when I just 
touched him, and Ginger, a yellow cat, 
wilder than a hawk, and two young ladies of 
the feline order, soft, sweet, tender little 
creatures, a little gray kitten, with roguish 
eyes and a bushy tail, and a black and white 
one, with a white face and black ears, w hich 
made her head look a good deal like young 
ladies’ heads, with very high 44 rats ” in 
front. Spotty was my delight. How I did 
long to get hold of her, but she never per¬ 
mitted the slightest familiarity from me, 
except that, day by day, I could approach 
nearer and nearer, and did not give up hope 
of some day holding and stroking her. 

44 Ben,” said I, sadly, one day, 44 1 w ish I 
had a pet that I could hold; one that would 
be soft, and white, and furry, and oue that I 
couldn’t hurt hugging it, nor it hurt me. 
And the cats are too wild to come near; I 
suppose because they are chased off so. I 
wish I had a bird, now .” 

44 You’d squeeze it to death,” said Ben, as 
he picked up a great angleworm, and depos¬ 
ited it In an old oyster can. (Ben was going 
fishing, of course.) 44 And they are so much 
prettier flying, too.” 

44 Well, so they are, Ben; but I am so lone¬ 
some. I can’t go visiting other children, 
nor they me—they get sent home. Aud 
English Bess comes and stares at me as if I 
was a prisoner, and says, 4 Sissy, can’t you 
go walking with me ?’ And then she laughs, 
and shakes her great, ugly ear rings at me. 
And Miss Hoptoad is awfully strict, to 
school, and makes us walk home, and not 
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stop if a caravan and elephant was coming, 
and if we did she’d report us at home for 
not going straight home, and she won’t let 
us have recess ; and, Ben, don’t you think,” 
I went on, airing my tongue, while Ben in¬ 
terposed his— 

“ W’y, you don’t say 60.” 

“ Well, don’t you-think, she whipped Day- 
ton Croly, and tried to pull his hair, but it 
' was too short; and then next day he played 
truant, and she tried to pull his ears, and 
don’t you think she couldn’t, cos he’d but¬ 
tered ’em, and ”— 

Ben opened his mouth and roared out a 
big, boy laugh. 

44 Well, you needn’t laugh at me.” 

44 Not at you, Susy, but buttering his ears! 
I wish I had known it when I was small.” 

And off he went, again. 

44 Now, Ben, stop; I want to tell you 
something. Up /in the old office I’ve got 
some bluebottle flies under a cracked tum¬ 
bler, and I feed ’em on sugar. I wish they 
were birds, and I play that they are birds, 
but I don’t think they like it much, for some 
of them die. I want to pet something, and 
somehow I can’t get hold of them.” 

44 Poor little Susy !” and Ben sighed. 

Then, brightening up, with a sudden im¬ 
pulse of magnanimity, he said, 

44 Go get your sun bonnet and yon may go 
Ashing with me.” 

I started with an ecstatic face, but turned 
suddenly back at the thought of Priscilla. 

44 She won’t care,” said Ben. 44 She’s got 
the headache, a regular stunner; but I’ll ask 
her, if you want me to.” 

Ben alwaj s had a way of managing Pris¬ 
cilla. The coveted permission was soon 
granted, and, for one blissful afternoon, I 
had my fill of liberty and happiness. 

It was nearly dark when we returned, but 
I must take one more last look at the dear 
place under the old weeping willow that I 
called my arbor playhouse. Not that it was 
an arbor ; it was only a nook in an angle of 
the high fence, half enclosed by a big, neg¬ 
lected lilac bush on one 6 ide, and on the 
other by a few boards. Its only roof was 
the arch of drooping willow boughs, and its 
floor a ragged sod; a rude bench its only 
furniture, and its incompleteness was its 
greatest charm. It was almost wild, I 
thought. 

This evening, in the deepening twilight, I 
saw a glimpse of something white entangled 
among the tough shoots of the untrim¬ 
med lilac bush. What could it be. I 
crept cautiously toward the tree. It was 
poor little Spotty! Perhaps she was hurt, 


and I could release her, and Ben would 
cure her hurts, and I would feed her on nice 
things, and she would love me, and—oh! 
rapture—would let me stroke her soft white 
fur, and she would be my kitten, when she 
found I did not hurt her. 

There was a wild, joyful throb in my heart, 
as I crept near, and silently put out my 
hand, for fear of disturbing her. No ueed 
for such fear. Poor Spotty was stone dead, 
and as stiff as a stick, hanging with head 
down, her hinder legs firmly entangled iu 
the thick growth of lilac shoots, and her 
mouth and nose all bloody. How she man¬ 
aged to get into such a predicament I cannot 
tell. I lifted her out tenderly, and flung 
myself down beside her, and sobbed aloud in 
my agony. I only knew that the pretty pet, 
whose affection T had hoped to win, was 
dead beside me ; and my sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow was hearing Priscilla tell English 
Bess, who was gaping over the fence in her 
foolish fashion, that 44 Susy had found a dead 
cat, and was crying over it.” 

Found a dead cat, indeed ! I had watched 
that kitten a whole week, and once had got 
very near her, and when I thought she was 
only hurt, so that I could nurse her, to find 
her dead! Tragedy and poetry have nothing 
sadder than my poor, little heart, as I mourn¬ 
ed over that little cat. I pity my small self, 
even now, in the light of sterner sorrows, 
which have not been spared me. 

44 Come, Susy,” said Ben, lifting me up, 
“ I’ve got an old box; let us bury kitty. 
I’ll be grave digger, and you shall be chief 
mourner.” 

So I laid one of the deceased doll’s sheets 
into the box, and laid the kitten into it, and 
wrapped it up very tenderly, and Ben dug 
the grave. I was so glad Ben didn’t laugh 
at me. It was nearly dark when we finished, 
and I cried myself to sleep a few minutes 
later, going to bed too sorrowful to eat my 
bread and milk. Many a longer and deeper 
grave receives less sincere tears than poor, 
little Spotty’s. 

Next morning I found a bunch of fine lilies 
lying on it, and a board, with this scrap of 
Ben’s poetry attached. You may not admire 
it; I thought it wonderful, and think 
still. 

“ Here lira poor kitty, who died 

Because she was caught by the hinder 
Legs in a big lilac bush. 

Buried here because Susy cried 
Coe kitty wouldn’t let her be kinder. 

And feed her on milk and mush.” 

And from my heart I thanked Ben, who 
received my final cry on his shoulder, and 
led me in to breakfast. 
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“ What’s the matter with Susy, this morn¬ 
ing?” said Cary Willis, as he stopped for Ben 
to walk down street with him, next morning. 
“ I saw her at the window, this morning, 
and she looked as if she had cried a week.” 

44 Her kitten’s dead.” 

*‘ Poor little Susy! Would Priscilla let 
her keep my rabbits, do you suppose, if 
you’d fix up a pen for them? I haven’t 
time to bother with them, with examination 
coming on now.” * 

44 Well, you’re very kind,” said Ben, 41 and 
if any objection is made, why, she’ll have a 
new subject for trouble, rather than an old 
one. Susy’s an odd child. She’ll die, if she 
don’t have something to pet, and make a 
fuss over.” 

“ She’s a loving little thing, anyhow,” said 
Cary, ‘‘and I’ll fetch her the rabbits to¬ 
night.” 

After tea, that evening, Ben whispered me 
mysteriously irfto the back woodshed, where 
stood a box, slatted over like a hen coop, 
only smaller, and sticking up through the 
slats were four pairs of long ears. Ben 
pushed one of the slats aside, and lifted 
the little creatures out by the ears, in the 
most cruel manner, as I thought. I changed 
my opinion, however, when, on taking one 
up as one would lift a cat or a dog, I received 
sundry severe scratches from the rabbit’s 
strong hind paw; for they have claws, and 
strong ones, too, and decidedly object to 
being lifted up in any other way than by the 
ears, cruel as it looks. 

After providing a bountiful supper of cab¬ 
bage leaves and parsley, I went to bed, con¬ 
soled, in part, for Spotty’s untimely end. 
Not that I forgot her, but a rabbit that you 
can stroke is better than a cat that you can’t, 
if she is ever so pretty. 

Ben built a nice pen for the rabbits, and 
we kept them a year. Eternal vigilance was 
the price of their sojourn with us, however, 
so strong was their propensity to burrow out. 
I was very fond of my rabbits, and untiring 
in my care of them, but I must confess they 
were something of a disappointment. They 
proved very mischievous pets, having in one 
night girdled an apple tree and a fine plum. 
They ate their own bulk every day, and put 
me to my wit’s end to forage for them, as 
they were very dainty beasts, in addition to 
their voracious appetites. 

One of them got away, and never returned, 
and another died. I bore it heroically, and 
buried him in the “ Artichoke Cemetery,” 
beside the unfortunate Spotty. I was also 
disappointed in my hopes of a family, as no 
little rabbits appeared to enliven the family 


circle. And though they capered aud whisk¬ 
ed about very prettily, and wiggled their 
noses with delight whenever I approached 
the pen, I really cannot say that it was not 
rather a relief to me than otherwise, when 
Ben said, one day, 

“ Susy, how would you like to keep hens? 
They are better fun than rabbits, any day; 
and besides, there’s the eggs and chickens. 
Mr. Burdock wants your rabbits and will 
give you six hens aud two roosters for 
them.” 

“Will he be good to my rabbits ?” 

“ O, yes. They’ll have a good deal more 
room to run about. And I’ll fix up a hen 
house, and we’ll be hen shepherds. Won’t 
that be nice?” 

I agreed to the exchange, and the bunnies 
were transferred to Mr. Burdock’s care; and 
that evening a motley group of chickens 
took their places in my affections. 

There was a big, lazy, white hen, a domes¬ 
tic-looking, brown biddy, a pugnacious Dom¬ 
inique, a combless black hen, with a yellow 
ruff, a lovely, black, Polish topknot, the 
belle of the hen roost, a long-legged whis- 
kerando of a Polish rooster, a nondescript 
starveling of the same nationality, and 
lastly, my pride and delight, a big, red 
rooster. 

Now, a fig for hen fanciers who look out 
for foreign breeds of fowls, and fail to appre¬ 
ciate the splendors of a big, red rooster! If 
it were not for the name of the thing, they 
are as handsome as a pheasant, with their 
burnished plumes and their gallant bearing. 
Mine was a model of a fine gentleman, a de¬ 
voted lover, a good husband, a provident 
father, a knight without fear and without 
reproach, and the most jealous Turk, withal, 
that ever sentenced an unfaithful slave to the 
Bosphorus. 

After their legs were untied, and they were 
permitted to waddle off, with a “cut, cut, 
ca-da-cut,” of surprise, at finding themselves 
in a new home, we studied their peculiari¬ 
ties with reference to naming them. By vir¬ 
tue of his knightly spurs and soldierly car¬ 
riage, the big, red rooster was dubbed “ Gen¬ 
eral Scottand the Polish gentleman was 
“ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” shortened to Thad; 
the topknot was to be 44 Queen Bessand 
the nondescript could only be called 44 Hen- 
hussy and the hens were 44 Whitey,” 
44 Brownie,” Dominique,” and “Crow.” 

44 Hens,” remarked Priscilla, “ are into 
everything.” 

But the hens were contented, and did very 
well, and no further objection was made to 
them. General Scott appeared to approve 
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of his quarters, his fare, and his pleasant 
circle of female friends. But Thaddeus of 
Warsaw was the skeleton that marred his 
feast; the Mordecai in the king’s gate. He 
resolved to put the matter at once to the 
test, and win or lose it all. His every ap¬ 
pearance was met with an ominous “c-r-r-r- 
r-o-w,” and a portentous lowering of his 
great beak, which gage of battle was received 
by Thad with a craven elongation of the 
neck and legs, and an ignominious retreat to 
the top of the fence, where he was pursued, 
and compelled to descend and do battle for 
the supremacy of the dooryard. Queen Bess 
acknowledged them both as belligerents, ate 
the dinner away from them both with the 
strictest impartiality, and behaved with most 
feminine unconsciousness of having had any 
claw w’hatever in the matter. 

A few minutes decided the battle. The 
honor of the family and the flag w r as vindi¬ 
cated, and General Scott strutted back to 
the scratching ground, where the hens were 
calmly viewing the combat, indulging, 
at the same time, in a first-class sand 
bath, wiiile the discomfited Pole retired 
to a corner of the fence, where he disconso¬ 
lately stood upon one foot the greater part 
of the day, only interrupting his meditations 
to give a spiteful peck at Henhussy, who 
vainly tried to offer sympathy. 

“ This won’t do,” said Ben. “ What’s the 
use of having a rare breed of fowls, if the 
head of the family has got to be treated in 
tliis style. Why can’t they just call it two 
families, and none with it?” 

Why they couldn’t, I won’t decide, but 
human beings sometimes have domestic 
squabbles, and why shouldn’t chickens? 

It w'as very hard, after the General hod 
beaten his enemy, and in a fair fight; but 
Beu took him, that night, from his comfort¬ 
able perch, and shut him in the cellar, and 
there, through his grated window, peered 
the gallant captive, unconquered in spirit, 
even if in prison, crowing defiance, at inter¬ 
vals, every note of w'hich struck terror to 
the heart of the present incumbent. 

Domestic affairs went on much as usual. 
The hens did their own scratching, Thaddeus 
letting them, but was treated with little 
favor, in return. He received wicked nips 
w henever he attempted to take his own share 
of corn meal and water. Queen Bess pre¬ 
ferred even Henhussy to him; the other hens 
paid him no attention whatever, except 
Dominique, who, personally resenting the 
enforced absenteeism of General Scott, took 
it upon herself to give him a sound drubbing 
on her own responsibility. Thad scrupu¬ 


lously avoided even the window whence the 
General glared challenges at him, and, as 
the hens established a morning lounge near 
the prison window, and tried to administer 
henlike consolation, he took a distaste for 
female society, and losing heart entirely, 
betook himself to a dead tree, evidently 
brooding over his lost cause, and growing 
desperately homesick. 

But the life of the poultry yard w’as gone, 
and I indignantly protested against the 
longer banishment of the General, whose 
only sin was ill-advised victory, and strenu¬ 
ously opposed foreign intervention. 

Ben, for once, opposed me. At that time 
Polish fowls were rare, and Ben wanted to 
raise topkuot chickens. 

“ He is a coward,” I represented, 41 and 
has been beaten, besides.” 

44 But he has better blood, Susy !” 

“I don’t care for his blood ; what I look 
at is his feathers. lie ain’t a touch to tin 
General when he w f alks in the sun, cos he'* 
only black and white, and the General has 
got all the colors in the world. And lit' 
isn’t so big nor so good, and the hens dou’t 
like him, and Dorn fights him, and Bes> iret* 
out of his W'ay, and the old thing ruus like a 
big black beetle, if the General only grow 1.-.” 

“ But Thad is a distinguished foreign exile.” 

44 Well, I like Americans best, anyhow’, and 
besides, he looks so like Henhussy, that I 
hate him for that alone.” 

Ben laughed, and said, 44 Shall I make him 
into a potpie V* 

44 No ; I won’t eat the coward. I’ll give 
him away.” 

And so poor Thaddeus of Warsaw was 
moved on, and the General celebrated his 
restoration to liberty, citizenship, and the 
joys of the family circle, by a prodigious 
shake of his gorgeous plumage, a crow that 
nearly split his beak, a leer and a compli¬ 
mentary balanze to the nearest pullet, and 
then w’ent to scratching impartially for his 
whole family. Gay gentleman that he was, 
he was an excellent provider, and even the 
poor relations under his roosterly care, fared 
well and never complained. 

Before long I found a great, pearly egg 
in the snug nest Ben and I had prepared. 
At last there was beginning to come in 
some return for all my cares. And theu 
another, and in time, each of my feath¬ 
ery charges paid her snowy tribute to 
the breakfast table. Finally, Dominique 
announced her intention of providing for a 
family. I gently tried to substitute Bess 
for her, representing that Bess had laid an 
egg a day for a long time, and it w’as her 
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tight to sit, if she liked; whereas, Dom had 
laid but two or three in all, albeit, she made 
more fuss and cackled louder than all the 
rest together. 

But Bess was off to the cucumber bed and 
the pink roots, and between the sand cure, 
which she faithfully believed in, and her 
devotion to the General, and her escapades 
after grasshoppers, she had no time and less 
inclination for the seclusion of the nest, and 
Dom showed such fight, that, out of regard 
for my eyes, 1 decided to allow the hens to 
have their own way, which was certainly 
wisest, for they knew much more about the 
matter than I did. 

But when the three weeks were over, and 
the ten little, soft, pulpy, plumy things 
“ peeped, peeped ” out of their white shells, 
and their mother, making a huge feather 
duster of herself, and with a great shake and 
a matronly flutter, convoyed her small troop 
into the yard, wasn’t that a proud and happy 
moment for me? My hens did amount to 
something, after all; and if one of them did 
make a raid into the kitchen while Bridget 
ate her dinner, and rushed off with a morsel 
from the floor, there was a decided softening 
in their favor, and the world-wide claims of 
maternity were joyfully acknowledged. 

One after the other of the hens betook 
herself to domestic cares, and so small 
chickens, cunning and lovely as they were, 
t eased to be novelties. Now and then, an 
imprudent chick became the victim of mis¬ 
placed confidence, trusting too much to the 
gentleness of a demure pussy cat, which 
paid us frequent visits, and only a spectral 
head or a stray claw' or immature feather 
remained to tell the tale of the betrayal of 
unsuspecting innocence. Then the white 
hen. In her inexperience of weather signs, 
failing to cluck home her brood soon enough, 
several of her family w r ere drowned by a very 
sodden and violent thuuder shower. But 
these were trifles, apparently, and were 
borne by the bereaved mothers with a spirit 
of resignation, peculiarly henlike. Evidently 
their sensibilities were not to be lightly dis¬ 
turbed. 

Stimulated by the success of the other 
mothers in chickendom, Henhussy became 
inspired to do likewise. His first effort in 
that direction, was an offer to the Dominique 
to act as a relief for her during the monoto¬ 
nous hours of sitting, while she procured 
for herself rest and refreshment. His kind 
offer was met in much the same spirit that 
young mothers usually feel, at receiving 
either advice or interference from inexperi¬ 
enced bachelors, upon the subject of bringing 


up a family. He was sent off with a flea in 
his ear; in other words, Dom nearly pecked 
his eyes out. 

Disgusted with hens, and deeply injured 
in his most sensitive feelings, he essayed a 
faint crow of remonstrance and self-assertion. 
He had better have kept still, for at the first 
sound of his voice, feeble as it was, the 
General arose in his majesty, and approached 
him with a snarl, which said, as plainly as 
rooster could spea^, 

“Sir, who are you? I thought I had 
settled long ago about having other roosters 
in these premises. I supposed you were a 
hen, Bir, in poor health, sir, and tolerated 
you ; tolerated you, sir. But if you are a 
rooster, and your voice gives token that 
such is the case, bad as your crow is, 1 
should like to know what you mean by 
meddling with eggs, sir, and nests, and 
young chickens. Old as I am, I never 
interfere in such matters. Come on, sir, 
and show your mettle i” 

And the General lowered his back and 
erected his splendid ruff, for combat. The 
conflict was brief, but decisive. Henhussy 
took refuge in a deserted nest, wiiere I 
found him. Understanding the merits of 
the case fully, I made a small ruffled night¬ 
cap and a pair of pantalets, and with 
Fanny’s assistance tied them securely 
upon him. Then we carefully placed him 
on the top of a high fence, and bid him 
depart in peace. Ben nearly killed himself 
laughing, having arrived just as our loud 
“ shoo-oo ” sped the parting guest into 
parts unknown. I think now that I was 
very cruel; I thought then I w r as serving 
him just right for stepping out of his sphere. 
I never saw' him again, and the General once 
more strutted around, the monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

I think the chickens did us all good. It 
w'os a great pleasure to me, certainly, and a 
rest to Ben, and Prfecilla was often won from 
her cares and her headaches, to sit with me 
on the doorstep and watch them eat; and 
often, at such tiroes, would permit my 
caresses, with only a deep sigh, partly of 
content, and partly of remonstrance at her 
rumpled collar. It was very amusing to 
watch the curious look the General would 
give, as some Sophomore of a chick essayed 
his first crow. With what a look of mingled 
disdain and pity he would flap his burnished 
wings, and from the top of the inevitable 
vinegar barrel, send forth a clarion call that 
seemed enough to deafen an ordinary chicken, 
and forever discourage a timid one. There 
is much to be learned from a poultry yard. 
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A SHOWER OF LEAD. 

BY OLIVE TBORNB. 


Black, and round, and smooth, and shin¬ 
ing—did you ever wonder how they were 
made? 8hot, I mean. 

Do you know how they go away up to the 
top of a high tower, on an elevator, in the 
shape of “ pigs” of lead, and come tumbling 
down a long, dark hole, little, round, hot 
shot? 

The truth is, I don’t suppose you know 
much about it. If you do, you needn’t read 
this account; but if you dou’t, perhaps you 
would like to hear. 

The first thing to do, when you go into a 
shot tower to see shot made, is to step on 
to an elevator. That is, in well-regulated 
shot towers; aud I wouldn’t advise you to 
visit any other; for a climb up the long, 
weary flights of stairs, that wind round and 
round the building, must be very tiresome 
work. 

An elevator, when you step on it, seems 
to be merely a piece of the floor, and you 
6tand there, holding on to an iron rod, when 
suddenly it begins to rise. You must keep 
very still, for i( you put your head out one 
side, you’ll get a dreadful bump on some of 
the floors you go through. 

Up, up you go; if you look up, it 6ecms 
as if you were takiug a ride to the top of a 
long stove pipe. Every few seconds you 
come to another floor, or get a glimpse out 
of a narrow window. 

After a ride of three minutes, though it 
seems much longer, you reach the top, aud 
the elevator becomes a part of the floor of a 
little, round room at the very top of the 
tower. 

The first thing you do, I think, is to step 
on to the top, where you will get the funny 
sensation of standing on nothing, or next to 
nothing, ever so far above the world, the 
tower sloping away so gradually that you 
don’t 6ee it. If you are dizzy-headed, or if 
it is a windy day, you’d better take your 
view through the windows, for in the first 
case you’ll be attacked by fearful qualms, 
and if it’s windy you’ll lose your hats, yails, 
and parasols, possibly your head, unless it’s 
well fastened on. 

The view of the city and the lake, if you 
are on the Chicago shot tower, will be the 
best you ever had. 

Bur I know you are longing to see the 
shot; so we’ll go back into the little, round 
room, where one man spends all his days, in 


6ilencc, and alone, rocked as if in a cradle on 
windy days, and fauned by cool breezes, 
while we are all roasting down below. 

On one side of the room arc two furnaces, 
each somewhat larger tliau a barrel, with 
bright, coal fires, and filled with melted lead. 
In the middle of the room is a hole—look 
down! That hole goes to the very bottom 
of the tower, two hundred feet, and ends in 
a tub of water. It wouldn’t be a very nice 
place to step into, so it is protected *by a 
little, iron railing, on which is a fra mo to 
stand a skillet. Several of these long-handled 
implements hang on the walls, and now see 
how the workman uses them. He takes one 
down, (aud it is different from ordinary 
saucepans, in being full of holes,) sets it on 
the frame, puts a short iron trough from the 
bottom of the furnace to the pan, turns a 
faucet, and out comes the hot lead. Of 
course it runs into the pan, and finding it 
full of holes, it doesn’t stop there, but falls iu 
a shower of drops, down, down, down that 
fearful fall. 

Perhaps you know that any liquid falliug 
a long distance through the air, always 
becomes round. Lava, thrown very high 
from volcanoes, has been found to have fallen 
in perfect balls. Aud so the drops of lead, 
falliug so far, get to be perfectly round 
before they reach the bottom. But though 
round, they are still soft, and if they fell on 
anything hard, they would flatten; there¬ 
fore, they fall into water and are uot injured. 

Of course you want to see what becomes 
of the tub of hot shot; so you must step on 
the elevator again, and start down. The 
first feeling is very odd; as if the earth had 
opened, and you were sinking down. But 
three minutes’ ride agaiu, will bring you to 
the level of the tub, and with a long-handled 
dipper you can draw up a handful of shot. 
You will find it mixed with badly-shaped 
shot, long, stick-shaped pieces of lead, etc 
The first thing to be done, of course, is to 
separate the bad from the good. How would 
you go to work to pick them over? With 
your fingers? How many little fingers do 
you suppose it would take, to pick over the 
four or five tons of lead shot, that are made 
in that tower in a day ? 

These shot makers use their wits, instead 
of their fingers; and this is the way it is 
done. 

In the first place, an endless chain of little 
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boxes, all the time rune down into the tub 
of shot, coming up full, and emptying their 
loads into a trough. They need no pushing 
to make them run down this trough into a 
sort of round iron box, where they arc 
thoroughly stirred up, and dried by steam 
power, and from there they fall in a little 
shower, on to a series of steps or slides. 
Here they are sorted by a very simple pro¬ 
cess. The steps are fixed thus: each one is 
▼cry broad, perhaps three feet, and sloped 
very gently ; the next 6tep is a little lower, 
and between them is a gap of about three 
inches; so on for four or five steps. 

Now, this is a very trying journey to the 
bits of lead, that start out together so 
bravely. None but the perfectly round and 
smooth shot can get momentum enough to 
jump the gaps. Of course you know that 
momentum is the force that makes it hard 
to stop, when you’ve been running very 
fast. The sticks and awkward pieces of 
lead fall through the first gap in a perfect 
shower; oblong, and partly round ones per¬ 
haps jump that and tumble on to the next, 
but the second gap i6 sure to swallow them; 
nearly perfect ones pass that test, and endure 
to the third, where they fall in. And so, at 
ihe bottom of the slope, as T said, only the 
perfect ones fall into the trough. You see 
it’s very simple—when you know how. 

From the trough, they go to the polishing 
box, where plumbago, and a good shaking, 
make them black and shining. 

Perhaps you’ll be surprised to hear, that 
after all this, they have a good rocking, 
before they go to rest in the bags. 

Shot, you sec, are really drops of melted 
lead, cooled suddenly. Well, drops, you 
know, are not all .the same size; so even 
though they all go through the same sized 
hole, some will be larger than others, and 
they must be separated. This is the most 
noisy operation in the works. 

On one side of the room are three or four 
tiers of boxes, each shaped something like a 
boat, and divided into several compartments. 
Each compartment is labeled with a number 
denoting its size, and the bottom is full of 
holes, so that every shot smaller than that 
size, will invariably fall through. 

The whole set of boxes rocks back and 
forth constantly, by 1 steam power, with 
exactly the motion of a cradle. 

From these fuuny cradles, they fall through 
wooden troughs into boxes in the room 


below. That is a nice, quiet room, very 
pleasant after the noisy rocking of the upper 
one. There, over a long bench, you see a 
row of boxes hanging from the wall, each 
one ending in a tube, with a faucet. Over 
each box is a label, giving its size, and they 
go from 1 to 12, besides six larger sizes, 
denoted by letters. On shelves, over the 
bench, are bags, all sewed and printed, with 
the name of the maker, or shot works, aud 
the size of the shot. The bags are made of 
strong cloth, and are, perhaps, five by ten 
inches in size. 

I said they were all sewed, and they are, 
except an.inch or two at one corner, left for 
the shot to be put lu. Into every bag, goes 
twenty-five pounds. You can see how much 
work it would be to weigh out the shot every 
time, and here brains come in again to save 
fingers. Each of these tubes has a very 
ingenious scale arrangement; and to fill a 
bag, the man has only to hang it on a pair 
of hooks, which hold it over the mouth of 
the tube, open the tube, and let it run. 
The shot ruus iu till there is exactly twenty- 
five pounds in the bag, and then instantly 
shuts up. The workman then sew's up the 
opening in the bag, and throws it into a 
chute, which is a covered, wooden trough, 
leading to the packing room below. It 
slides down by Its own weight, and lands in 
a box, where it is packed in boxes. 

One doesn’t like to think how many poor, 
little birds will suffer, when all these boxes 
of shot get scattered over the world. 

Having seen the shot fairly bagged and 
boxed, you must go into the next room, and 
see the soul of the whole, the faithful, quiet, 
stroug, beautiful servant, who does the work 
of so many hands, throwing his powerful 
arms all over the building, turning the 
shafts, hauling up the endless chain of boxes, 
stirring the hot shot, shaking the polishing 
box, rocking the cradles, and lifting the 
elevator—a splendid three-hundred-horso- 
power engine. 

After looking at that, you will like to go 
into the room where they roll out great 
lengths of sheet lead, and where they put 
hot lead into a cylinder, and by pressure and 
steel molds, just force it up, out of the top 
of the machine, in the shape of beautiful, 
clean, lead pipe, which is drawn up out of 
sight, in the room above. 

By that time, I know you’ll be tired euough 
to go home. 
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A STORY. 

BY SILAS MC XAMtp. 

Jump down in the bay, 

On this sweet clover hay. 

And I'll tell you a story, my boys. 

Now Charley be still. 

And Johnny, and Will, 

Don't make the least bit of a noise. 

Well, once on a time, 

(This is true, every line,) 

An old cat had kittens, you know; 

One was black as a coal, 

One was blue as a mole. 

And two were as white as the snow. 

They lived in a corner, 

(Where sat Jacky Homer,) 

Iu a basket of soft, cozy wool. 

When old pussy got iu 
It was crammed to the brim. 

Every inch of the warm nest was full. 

The kittens did well, 

For quite a long spell, 

Grew as fast as white pigs in the clover; 
Till the basket got full 
Of kittens and wool, 

And began, as it must, to run over. 

And pnssy was thiuking, 

As she sat there a blinking, 

What to do w ith her cradle of kittens; 
And she thought of the barn, 

Of a place nice and warm, 

Snug aiul soft as a pair of wool mittens. 

But saddest to say, 

That very same-day. 

Game a roving that big Johuny Green; 
And old Mother Brocket 
Put a dime iu bis pocket, 

To drow n the whole batch iu the stream. 

Pussy went to the shed. 

To stir up the bed. 

And fix it with motherly care; 

But when she came in, 

What a shame and a sin, 

Not a single wee kitten w r as there. 

And her heart, it nigh broke, 

At this sad, heavy stroke. 

And for many and many a day 
Not a bit would she eat, 

Of new milk or meat. 

And her black hair seemed turning to gray. 

But, strange to tell, very, 

Iu a trice she got merry, 

Not so merry, but happy and quiet; 

Her hair smooth as silk, 

And she ate all her milk. 

And seemed better for fasting and diet. 

Now boys do keep still. 

And you, Johnny and Will, 

Don't get in a rush or a worry. 

For the “ nub " comes in slick. 

In the very right nick 
Ol time, iu this uo»dtrfirl story. 


Now, down by a stump 
Grew a wide, leafy clump 
Of burdocks, so tall and so grand. 

And deep in their shade 
Old pussy had made 
A nest in the sticks and the sand. 

It may seem absurd. 

But it's true, every word, 

Old pussy had been out a thieving; 

For her little drowned cats 
There were six baby rats! 

It’s a fact, though it seems past believing. 

They grew very well. 

For quite a long spell, 

May confusion seize each little tory t 
One fine summer day 
They all scampered away, 

And this is the end of my story. 


LETTER PROM SUSY SUNSHINE. 

I’m 8usy Sunshine. I’m four years old 
last November. I live in Massachusetts. 1 
know you, ’cause my ma reads you to tne, 
aud I like you. I never went west but once, 
that was to Pittsfield; but my ma has ; she 
says it’s so big, you could set all the cast 
dowu into it and not crowd it a bit. I wou- 
der if the little girls out there have got such 
gaiter boots as mine, and such a grandma, 
and such dear, little dollies, and mud puddles, 
and molasses candy. And do they have their 
hairs crimped up on a string, and twitched 
as bad as mine is? Mamma says I should 
look like a fright, if I wa’n’t crimped. I 
don’t waut to look like a fright, nor to have 
my hair twitched, nother. It makes Dimple 
cry like everything, sometimes. Dimple is 
my sister; she’s a fat little waddle of a 
thing; she was named after Dotty Dimple; 
’cause she looks just like her. I don’t; I 
look like sunshine; so that’s my name, only 
it gets lost, and then my ma calls me scowly 
girl, and thunder cloud, gnd real bad names. 

We’ve got two kitties and a cat, and one 
big rooster and five hens, and one hen U 
Scratch, and another is Hatch, and another 
Old Black, aud the rest ain’t nothing at all. 
They lay an egg every day, only some days 
they are lazy aud don’t. And the old, big 
rooster is lazy all the time, and don’t do 
nothing but crow. Aunt Bessie says that’s 
just like men; they keep up a dreadful 
crowing, aud leave all the lavin’ eggs for 
women; but Aunt Bessie’s woman’s rights, 
and we ain’t. I don’t want to vote ; so 
don’t Dimpic. My pa asked her the other 
day, and she stamped down her little foot, 
and said, “No, no!” which made iny pa 
laugh like everything. 

O, Mr. Corporal, I do wish you could sec 
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little Winkie ; she’s the dearest, darlingest, 
tecnty, tauntiest little speck of a kitty you 
ever did see ; she’s black and white, and her 
eyes keep a winkin’ and winkin’ up and 
down all the time ; that’s why she’s Winkie. 
That’s a very nice name lor a kitty, grandma 
'ays. The old cat’s name’s Beloved ; she’s 
real old and good and peaceable, only when 
Growl comes in, then how she does spit and 
put up her back at him ! Growl is Jim 
Brown’s dog. He’s a boy that lives ou our 
alley, with brown speckles on his face, and 
chews gum. His elabows are tea red dread¬ 
ful, and he can walk right along on ki* 
head, but Dimple and me don’t like him. 
But his dog is real bad, and he growls at 
our Beloved awfully; and I guess you’d 
put up your back, if he growled at you. 
T’other kitty, and she ain’t got any name, 
lies in a barrel, only when Dimpie pulls her 
out with her fat, little hands. Don’t you 
think, Dimpie gave her some biscuit right 
on the parlor tioor, and crumbled the carpet, 
and made my ma all-a-but scold, and she 
pinchtcd her neck so that she squalled right 
out. Kitty’s tongue is red, and she lap6 
milk with it, and she puts her two paws 
right into the saucer, which isn’t manners. 
I don’t put my hands into my mashed potato, 
but Dimpie does; she don’t know any better, 
’cause she’s only just two years old, and I’m 
a great, big girl, goin’ on live. Have you 
got any little girl, Mr. Little Corporal ? Is her 
name Corpie? I wish she’d come and see 
me when it’s Dimple’s birthday, it’s next 
Tuesday, and it’s her twoth birthday. We 
shall have a party, and lots of cut up oranges 
and I screams for supper, and cake and 
candy. 

Dimpie tails cookies, “ tookiesshe can’t 
talk very much, and grandma wishes I 
couldn’t, because her head aches; it’s a real 
old head, and it's got white hair on it, and 
when I sit up in her lap, there’s little wrinkles 
all over her face. You wouldn’t think my 
grandma was ever a little girl; but she was, 
and she used to have a doll baby made of 
rags, with pen-and-ink eyes. Wa’n’t that 
funny ? Once she told us a conundrum, and 
it was a broom; it was, “ Round the house, 
and round the house, and pop behind the 
door.” Ours pops into the closet and stands 
on its head ; I guess it aches standing bottom 
upwards so long, don’t you? Grandma told 
another, and she’s goin’ to write it at the 
end of my letter for yon to guess. 

I’in goin’ to give Dimpie a splendid picture 
book for her birthday, all full of cats and 
rabbits and squirrels and donkeys, and one 
squirrel is runnin’ right up into a tree, as 


fast as ever he can. I boughted it myself 
down to Mr. Lee’s book store, and mamma’s 
goin’ to give her a blue sash to wear with 
her white pique, a great, wide, beautiful 
one, and grandma says it costs too much for 
such a little girl; but grandma’s old-fashion¬ 
ed, and don’t know. She’s a real good 
grandma, and tells us lots of pretty stories. 
Do little girls be naughty and get sliaked 
where you live? Dimpie gets shut up in 
the closet, sometimes. I don’t run away 
now% nor pull down mamma’s vases, nor 
break her wax flowers all to pieces, nor 
put pins into Winkle’s eyes, to keep ’em 
open; but Dimpie docs, and she puts her 
new, blue gaiters into the slop pail, and gets 
sliaked pretty often, and her lingers snapped. 
She puts her best, wax dolly to soak in the 
slop pail, and won’t mind me one bit. I try 
to teach her a good deal, but 6he don’t like 
to be teaehed. Everybody calls Dimpie “a 
cunning, little puss,” and I love her dearly ; 
but she isn’t a puss, nor a kitty either, but a 
real, live, little sister, made of flesh aud 
blood, just like me. 

This is grandma’s conundrum; it’s some¬ 
thing about hens, but it’s a secret, and you 
mustn’t tell nobody. I most know you can’t 
guess it; then I shall have to tell you. I 
eat it sometimes for breakfast. I ate one 
this morning, and it begins with E. Grandma 
learnt it when she was a young girl, and 
hadn’t married grandpa. Grandpa’s dead, 
but Uncle Jo Isn’t; lie was into the army, 
and got shot, but It didn’t hurt him any, 
only he’s got a wooden leg, and it don’t 
crook up very easy. I love you, because 
you tell us real pretty stories, so goodbye. 

Bust Sunshine. 

grandma's conundrum. 

“ Marble walls as white as milk, 

Lined with curtains, soft as silk; 

Within a crystal fountain clear, 

A golden apple doth appear. 

No bolts or oars this treasure hold. 

So thieves break through, and steal the gold.” 

Anstoer— Egg. 


CHANGE. 

BY PRUDY. 

Once, when hidden from sieht away. 
Leafy banners and blossom* lay. 

A blithe little bird, in the barren tree. 
Sang , 44 O, for the beauty so soon to be.*’ 

Now In the sunshine nod and wave 
Leafy banners and blossom* brave; 

But every wiBd hath a tender *itrh, 

44 Ah! for the beauty so soon to die.” 
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THE LOSS OF THE “MARY JANE.” 


BY HOPE BUHLER. 

Wc were little thing*, Bessie and I, as we 
stood there on the high, old-fashioned, plush 
chair, hand in hand, looking at the picture 
which had always had such a strange fascina¬ 
tion for us. A picture of a broad, smoothly- 
flowing river, sweeping downward, steadily, 
toward the sea, and bearing on its tide an 
old flatboat. 

The sinking sun was shedding his last 
beams over the water. His rays lighted up 
the old boat with a kind of glory ; softening 
the rough features of the swarthy boatman, 
as he lay extended on the roof, giving, now 
and then, a pull at one of the oars; and 
playing softly about the heads of his wife 
and troop of little children, who leaned 
wonderingly over the edges of the boat, 
watching the golden ripples plashing against 
its side, as they slowly drifted on toward 
the sunset. 

The light of the parlor was dim and ghostly. 
We had to creep up close to see the eager 
faces of N the little children; for papa and 
mamma and sister had all gone away on a 
visit, and careful Miss Harriet had said that 
there was no use fading out the carpet and 
furniture, now that the folks were gone. So 
she had shut the blinds, and pulled down the 
shades so close, that nobody but one daring, 
little sunbeam, who couldn’t possibly have 
known Miss Harriet, ventured to peep in. 

But Miss Harriet sometimes shut her 
watchful eyes after dinner; and then, em¬ 
boldened by the presence of our cheerful, 
little friend, we children would creep in to 
look at our picture. 

“ Should you not love to go sailing, sailing 
away, Bessie,” said I, “over the beautiful, 
smooth water, that looks so like gold?” 

“ I should be afraid, Beulah, unless papa 
and mamma were there, too; it is cold and 
dark on one side, like that dreadful river 
down in the meadows.” 

“ But where it shines so, Bessie, it is just 
like the little, singing river down by the 
mill, where the mossy stones, and the dear, 
little bits of fish are. Couldn’t we get a 
boat and go there? I’m so tired staying 
with Miss Harriet, and I should so love to 
float down between the trees, and lie on my 
back and look at the sky as we went along. 
1 would be the man and steer, ’cause I am 
biggest; and you could be the mamma, with 
the baby, and our dolls could be the children.” 

“Yes;” said Bessie, thoughtfully, “you 
wouldn’t be afraid, would you, Beulah ?” 


“ No, no ; not on our own little river; let 
us come ; go tiptoe, so as not to wake Miss 
Harriet, she mightn’t let us.” 

Miss Harriet nodded demurely in her 
chair, with her specs half tumbling off*. At 
any other time we should have laughed, but 
now anxiety was uppermost, and we stole 
softly by. Slowly and carefully up the front 
stairs, and through the hall and bedroom; 
then, all in a flutter of excitement, up to the 
attic, where our babies sat in solemn and 
proper array, all around the room which we 
had partitioned off in one corner, by the 
help of sundry old bureaus and bedsteads. 

“Shall we take all the family, Beulah?” 
said Bessie, looking anxiously at the one and 
twenty children of various kinds and com¬ 
plexions, who gazed steadfastly at us. 

“I don’t think we could possibly carry 
them all, Bessie; and then people don’t 
generally have such large families; those in 
the picture have only seven; they’d think 
we were an orphan asylum.” 

“We might leave our delicate children 
at home, then; there’s my wax Alice, 
With the curly hair, I might get her wet; 
and Kitty’s pink silk is too flue for a boat; 
those children are all ragged. But some of 
the poor things who have lo6t their arms 
and legs ought to go, they feel so bad, it 
would do them good. Poor Libby has been 
very sick with the small-pox,” said Bessie, 
taking the darling up tenderly in her arms, 
and kissing her ; “ I play it’s that, because 
her face looks like Captain Sifflm’s, and 
because it seems dreadful to say that the 
mice nibbled her.” 

“ Yes, Libby must go, for she’s my 
dearest; and Peggy, and Jenny, and Minnie ; 
that’ll be four, and if yon take four, that’ll 
be eight. Don’t you think that’s enough?” 

“Yes, I guess so. Would you take any 
baggage ?” 

“O, yes; it will seem more like a real 
journey if we pack up their things, just as 
mamma does ours when we go to Dover.” 

“It is a great care to arrange the clothes 
for so many children,” said Bessie, with an 
over-burdened, little sigh, and an anxious 
glance around, that savored strongly of 
mamma. “What dresses shall we carry, 
Beulah ; will it be warm or cold ?” 

“O, warm, Bessie. You know papa said 
the boat went down the river to New 
Orleaus, and it is summer there all the time, 
t so we must take our thin dresses.” 

“ Well,” said Bessie, reflectively, “ Libby 
must take her low-nccked, white muslin, 
and her blue barege, and a calico for morn¬ 
ings, and her best lace hat trimmed with 
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flowers, in the red bandbox, and the others 
must have just as many; I wish all my 
children to share alike,” with a return to 
her borrowed graces. 

“I will take the brown trunk and the 
willow* basket and the bandbox, Beulah, 
and you shall have the little hair trunk and 
the two round.baskets ; that will make it all 
even. O, and Jip must go with us, he will 
enjoy it so muchand Bessie forgot all 
about the dark water, and flew around the 
room packing up her things, with a most 
business-like air. 

At last all was ready, and we slowly and 
carefully descended the stairs, with two 
dear children under each arm, our hands 
being occupied by the baggage. 

Tiptoeing past the sitting-room door, we 
could see, over the back of the old rocking 
chair, the top bow of Miss Harriet’s cap, 
bobbing up and down, w’liile in and out, over 
and under the long rockers, the mischievous 
paws of “Tabby Gray” rolled the soft ball, 
and the shining needles, in spite of their 
long, blue gown, danced a jig to their own 
music, as they swung over the arm of the 
chair. 

Bridget was in the cellar, at the ice chest; 
Tom was down in the meadow; we could 
hear him shouting to Brilliant and Diamond, 
as they went with the cart from pile to pile, 
loading hay ; there was no one to detain us. 
Out in the woodshed we held a council of war. 

“ I know the nicest boat, Bess; don’t you 
remember that long box out behind the 
barn? It’s so big I could lie down in it, and 
stretch out my hands and feet without 
touching; and the sides are only a little 
high, so it will seem just like a flat boat. 
Let’s leave our children here, and go and 
look at it.” 

The box lay there, on the top of a pile of 
boards, partly full of broken glass and old 
rubbish; but the busy hands soon had it 
emptied, and down It slid to the ground. 

“ Splendid!” said Bessie, clapping her 
hands, “ but can we drag it down so far, 
Beulah, with all our baggage ?” 

“ Yes, I guess so ; it’s light; let’s run and 
put it in, and see if we can carry it.” 

“ It’s rather heavy,” said Bessie, strug¬ 
gling to lift her end, after the family were 
fairly established. “ Our children are pretty 
healthy, you know, Beulah, and weigh a 
good deal. It took nearly a quart of saw¬ 
dust to All Libby’s body; I brought it in 
the tin measure to mamma.” 

“We can carry it so a little way, Bessie, 
and when we get to the top of the hill, I 
guess we can slide it down to the river.” 


And 90 it proved ; for when the top of the 
hill was gained, after many rests by the way, 
it was very easy to push it along down, over 
the smooth grass, to the river’s edge. The 
next thing was to get it Into the water. 

“ Miss Harriet will scold us if we get our 
feet wet, Bessie ; I will take ofF my stockings 
and shoes, and wade in the water, and you 
can push from the bank. Hold on tight 
while I am getting in, for the big stones are 
slippery, and the little ones hurt my feet so, 
I must find a soft place. Now, Bess, let it 
down slowly ; there it is. O, how it floats! 
Isn’t it nice?” 

“O yes; how the children will enjoy it, 
husband ; you are my husband now, Beulah, 
and you must call me wife. Can you hold 
the boat up close to the bank, husband, 
while I just get in ?” and Bessie stepped out 
as far as she could on the rock, holding on 
by the long, trailing willow' branches, and 
put one little foot over the side of the boat. 
But, alas I the boat sank down, down into 
the water, and one little stream poured over 
the edge, right on to Lillie’s best pink barege. 

“Step back again, Bess, quick, or you’ll 
sink it, and the dollies will drown; it won’t 
bear you.” 

“ But, Beulah, why won’t it bear V Isn’t it 
going to, and can’t w'c go sailing after all ?” 
and Bessie’s big, blue eyes were brimming 
over with tears. 

“ I don’t know. I’m sure, Bess; let’s try 
it again ; you hold it up to the bank, and I’ll 
get in.” 

But no; the result of the second trial was 
even more disastrous than the first, and 
Bessie and I looked at each other in dismay. 

“ Don’t cry, Bess; I’ll tell you what’ll be 
just as good. Let’s tie a string to the boat, 
and we’ll walk along the bank, and hold on 
to it, and let the dolls have the sail. 

It didn’t seem quite so nice to the little 
wife as sitting on the boat with her Libby 
hugged to her breast; but, after a few sighs, 
she said, “ Welland we proceeded to 
unwind the four or five yards of cord, which 
we had deemed necessary to the strapping 
of our trunks, and tied it carefully into some 
holes in the side of our boat. 

“O, Bess,” said I, as we gave a last pull 
to the knots, “ we haven’t named our boat. 
What can we call it?” 

“That boat we were reading about the 
other day, Beulah, was named the “ Mary 
Jane;” let us call ours so, and then it will 
Be for mother and sister,” said Bessie, with 
another little sigh, as her own maternal 
anxieties brought to mind the sympathizing 
hearts so far away. 
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Matters being thus arranged, we each 
took hold of a cord and started on our 
journey down the river, climbing over the 
roots of the old trees, round among alder 
bushes, where we were obliged to stop often 
and untangle our thread, and keeping as 
close as we could to the bank of the stream, 
now in, now out of the water, as the trees 
on the edge impeded our progress, while 
the current bore our boat gently on before us. 

But as we went on and on, we became 
conscious of a stronger pull upon our cords, 
and it was with difficulty that we could keep 
pace with the swift-footed ripples, which 
glided so easily over the stones that were 
so hard to our tender feet. 

At length, as we rounded a bend in the 
stream, beyond which we had never gone 
before, what a sight appeared to our aston¬ 
ished eyes. There rushed and roared a 
waterfall, at whose foot the water danced 
and sparkled in a thousand little eddies, 
while the spray shot up high in the air, 
gathering the brightest colors of the sun¬ 
shine. But on the brink, the water was 
dark and deep, like the solemn river down 
in the meadow, and we started in fear. 

“Pull back, pull back, Bess!” I cried, 
straining convulsively at the cord; but it 
snapped, leaving the remnant in my hands. 
“ Hold fast till I come!” as I gave one 
bound over the mossy rock that separated 
us. But the cord slipped from the little 
fingers, and the boat, rushing on, wavered a 
moment on the edge of the fall, then gave a 
plunge, and emerging a moment afterward 
from the foam below, floated bottom upward 
down the stream. 

One despairing cry burst from our hearts, 
as we saw our treasured children swallowed 
up by the waves. 

That cry brought down Tom from the 
meadow above, where he was raking hay. 
With a kindly hand and a generous, red silk 
handkerchief, he wiped the fast-flowing tears, 
and begged us not to cry for the “ lost dar- 
lints,” promising to wade into the stream after 
his work was done, and see if he could find 
anything. Then he put me upon his broad 
back, and taking Bess in his arms, deposited 
us in the hay cart, and drove with us to the 
kitchen door, where Miss Harriet, awakened 
from her nap, was ready with a scolding and 
a supper of bread and water for naughty 
children who ran away. 

But we didn’t mind her, or the supper, or 
the putting to bed ; we were only too glad 
to cry ourselves to sleep in each other’s arms. 

The next morning, we found on our pil¬ 
lows two wet, limpsy specimens of humanity, 


whom, with tears of joy, we recognized as 
the precious Libby and “ Lillie Dale.” 

Since that eventful day, Bessie and I have 
watched many a little barque, freighted with 
precious hopes, drift away out of sight down 
the unknown river; but never again, I think, 
in the years that are to come, will a sorrow 
fall more heavily upon our childish hearts, 
than did the loss of the “ Mary Jane.” 


ART AMUSEMENTS. 

BY MARTHA POWELL DAVIS. 

No. Nine. The Wax Plant. ( Hot/a Carnoea.) 

Cut the larger star of pinkish w ax, and 
the smaller one of white. Cut, also, of pink 
waxed wire, stems for the florets, half an 
inch longer than the natural length, to allow 
for fastening to the main stem. Now, at the 
end where the corolla is to go, tie five deli¬ 
cate bits of pink wire, and bend them out in 
a minute star. Then slip the little white 
star up from the bottom of the stem, and 
press it firmly to the wire star, which, being 
coated with wax, will unite with the other 
firmly, appearing as part of it, only differ¬ 
ently colored. Next, slip the larger pink 
star up to the base of the white one, and 
let the points of the two alternate with each 
other, and bend the larger tips back slightly. 

The florets should vary in size. From fif¬ 
teen to twenty make a complete umbel. 
The leaves, being very thick, are most natu¬ 
ral when cast in planter molds; but they 
look very well made of double wax sheets. 

The little wire star mentioned, becomes, 
you perceive, the chief support of the 
corolla. This fact is worth remembering, 
as the principle may be applied in forming 
many other flowers. Take the abutilon, 
for instance; if you make a wire and 
wtac support on the end of the stem, the 
bell can be formed in its true shape, and 
fastened to this inner support. Thus no 
lengthened shape need be allowed for attach¬ 
ment when forming the corolla, which space, 
in this and similar examples, w'ould mar the 
beauty of the flower. 

The Chrysanthemum .—The mode of making 
this flower is similar to others before noticed, 
except there is needed a large, common recep¬ 
tacle or base for the florets. This broad base 
is made of wax thick enough to hold the main 
stem from the under side, and large enough 
to contain the florets firmly above. 

Each corolla is folded around a little stem 
long enough to stick into the wax receptacle. 
Place the least expanded of the florets at the 
center, and as you proceed in circles out- 
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ward, let the corollas become gradually 
more open. 

Numerous small leaves, folded over the 
receptacle from beneath, form the calyx. 

For the above flowers, Aunt Phebe had 
procured ready-made patterns at the shops. 
She wished to show the class how time and 
labor may be saved by their use. But 6he 
reminded the pupils to avoid stiffness and 
fonnality. There was danger, she said, in 
following them too closely, lest all the 
leaves, florets, or buds, on the same plant, 
be formed exactly alike. Tins fault should 
be avoided, even when imitating objects very 
symmetrical, as the wax plant. Yet these 
patterns do best for plants of this character, 
and their use may be recommended in mak¬ 
ing quantities of flowers for sale. 

Heretofore the class had been well prac¬ 
ticed in making their own patterns, and 
thoroughly drilled in originating plans for 
forming flowers, such as all could obtain for 
illustration, as auntie w ished to imbue each 
one with the spirit of the true artist, who 
acknow ledges nature only, as chief guide. 
She hoped to teach her pupils, by their owu 
ingenuity, to counterfeit many home favor¬ 
ites, (patterns for which cannot be bought), 
and by exercising like skill, they would be 
able to imitate exotic plants of marked 
interest. 

She prepared now to see how well the 
class remembered their past lessons. 80, 
after recess, attention was called to the 
pitcher plaut (Nepenthes). A fine sample 
was presented in wax. There was the flower 
spike in the center, and each leaf had its 
pitcher, some fully grown and others partly 
mature. 

“This specimen,” explained the teacher, 
“ was made to imitate a plant grown under 
glass, consequently it is much smaller than 
those fully developed in their native clime, 

“ 4 Where the trees bend low, 

Where the wild flowers grow 
'Mid the shadows deep. 

Nepenthes' pitchers #eep.’ " 

In China, and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
these pitchers often hold a quart, or more, 
while those grown in our own conservatories 
seldom hold over a pint. 

It is very nice to have a whole plant of 
this description for curiosity, but merely a 
leaf, with the pitcher attachment, as at 
figure 27 , makes a rare and pretty ornament. 
With vines and leaves twined over it fanci¬ 
fully, it forms a unique hanging basket. 

“But,” said one, how can these curious 
pitchers, with lids, be made?” 

“ O, I see 1” said another, in a moment. 


“ They may be cast in plaster molds, the 
same as fruit.” 

Fill the mouth of the pitcher with putty, 
before taking the mold, and cast the lid 
separately. The hinge may be neatly formed 
of wire, in two parts, one half attached to 
the pitcher and the other to the lid, the same 
as stems arc fastened into fruit, and after¬ 
ward the two are clasped together. 

The same continuous wire which forms the 
tendril, should extend into the pitcher and 
also through the leaf, which should be made 
of douffic wax. The coloring is done the 
same as delineated for fruit. 

These pitchers, in nature, are tinted very 
gorgeously, sometimes, but in wax we prefer 
the milder hues, especially when they are 
used as baskets for other plants. 



Fig. 27. 


Venus's Fly trap. ( Dioncea .)—This plant is 
a native of North Carolina. Auntie ex- 
plained the strange sensitiveness of the 
leaves ; how the long hairs, or cilia, of the 
lobes close upon insects as they attempt to 
crawl over the plant. The children were 
much pleased with this, Nature's ingenious 
trap, and they called it a “ steel trap but 
when they came to imitate It in wax, and 
perceived that they were already fiimiliar 
with the principles of its construction, they 
were more than pleased—they were delight¬ 
ed. Why, these lobes can be edged with 
wire, and small wires can be fastened on for 
the stiff hairs just as we put thorns on black¬ 
berry stems. The lobes must be made of 
double wax, with wire clasps, and they may 
be kept from lying flat by stuffing them with 
cotton, the same as we did the dicentra 
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The class went to work, and soon had the 
whole plant completed; and then £ddle 
Wells brought a fly and wasp from hi£ cabi¬ 
net of insects, which, when clasped in the 
wire “eyelashes,” seemed as if the natural 
plant had caught them. 

The Cottar—Ethiopian Lily. — The teacher 
had been anxious to show how a large, sin¬ 
gle petaled corolla may be interlined with 
muslin; so she selected the lily as a good 
example. Cut the whole corolla of thin, 
white muslin; wet in turpentine, and spread 
it smoothly around the cylinder that you 
use for making wax sheets. Let some white 
wax be prepared and melted as for sheets. 
Now dip the cylinder, which was wet before 
the lily pattern was spread. When you 
remove the cylinder, run the point of a pen¬ 
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knife through the wax, Just at the edge of 
the muslin ; then put the waxed side of the 
lily pattern next to the cylinder, and dip 
again. You will now find the muslin coated 
nicely on both sides, and that the texture 
corresponds very nicely with the natural 
petal. 

Large* petals of this sort may be formed 
by putting the muslin between two sheets 
of wax, and theu cutting the three together 
by pattern. If the muslin be wet with tur¬ 
pentine, and the wax quite w arm, they will 
unite pretty well; but the former method 
insures a more complete union. 

This interlining strengthens the corolla, 
and prevents the color from showing through 
when the two sides are shaded differently, 
as in the case of the richardia. 


AMONG THE RELATIONS.—No. 5. 


BY A. H. POB. 


I went rcg’larly to Sabbath school, while 
I was at grandpa’s house. It’s at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. All of us used to 
go, only Uncle Guy didn’t, sometimes. Once, 
he brushed his coat a long time, and went 
aw ay to Ruggles Point, to hear a Dr Happy 
preach. He called him a Second Advent, 
and a big gun. Grandma 6aid for him not 
to speak so in her presence. I s’posc she 
didn’t like to hear a man called a gun. 

The church we ’tended was right new. 
Jennie said they sold the old one for a bach- 
’lor to live in. He’d have a real nice, big 
room, wouldn’t he ? Jennie said that just 
one man—a great, rich farmer, that called 
himself General—had given the new bell, 
and had his name put on it in big letters. 
One prayer-meeting evening we were listen¬ 
ing to it ring, and I said it rang, “ Praise 
God, praise God.” But Joe said he guessed 
the man that paid for it thought it rang 
“General Price, General Price.” Then 
grandpa told Joe to go to bed, and Aunt 
Ollle kept trying to p’tend she wasn’t laugh¬ 
ing. I couldn’t tell what was funny. 

One morning I felt the queerest, and 
couldn’t get warm by the Are, ’tall. ’Twas 
Monday, and Hose Cabbage was there to 
wash. I asked her if’twasn’t Cabbage Rose, 
and she said, “ O, you comical little concern.” 
I kept feeling worse, and colder, and grand¬ 
ma put her thick, purple shawl around me, 
and had rr.e to bake my feet in the kitchen 


oven. But ’twasn’t any use; I pained all 
over, and Rose Cabbage said ’twas “ clear 
agur ” that ailed me. 

Grandma nearly cried, she was so sorry, 
aud grandpa pushed hi6 specs up off his nose, 
and said, “ Now, mother!” I laid in grand¬ 
ma’s feather bed, covered deep, and had a 
hot iron (the kind they rub clothes with,) at 
my feet, and drank the bitterest tea. 0 
dear, I couldn’t tell ’zactly what happened, 
but ’twas worse than the worst dream I ever 
had. My head didn’t seem head any more, 
and I thought my back, and anus, and knees 
were surely broken in two. 

When I was feeling a little better, the doc¬ 
tor came. Grandma w r as ’ most vexed, ’cause 
’twasn’t the old doctor. ’Twas his ’sistant. 
He felt of my wrist, aud said to let him see 
my tongue, and made out some med’eine 
powders, and k^>t talking ’bout “ liver,” 
and “ slight d’rangement,” and bowed, 
and said, “just so, madam,” to Aunt 
Ollie. Some way, I pretty near ’spised him. 
I guess ’twas cause I was paining so. 

Grandpa’s chair was squeaky. I’d never 
noticed it till then ; but it squeaked so that 
I raised right up in bed and said, 

“O, graudpa, I can’t stand it.” 

When he found out what was the matter, 
he stopped rocking, and said he’d have it 
sent to the furniture shop first chance, and 
’tended to. Uncle Guy said it had been 
squeaking for fifteen years. The med'oine 
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was bad to take, but I took it. Grandma 
fixed it in some of her nicest ’serves, and 
gave me a little coffee after it, to take the 
bitter out. I asked her if ’twasn’t spasms I 
had, and she said no, ’twas a chill. I didn’t 
have any more though. 

I mostly got a letter from mamma every 
week; but one week I didn’t get any, and 
the next, there was one from papa to grand¬ 
ma, with a little note inside for me; and 
inside of that was the sweetest, soft, brown 
curl, finer *n any silk. And now what you 
s’pose papa said in that letter? Why, he 
said that I had a sister. A real, live, black- 
eyed, baby sister. O, but wasn’t I glad? 
1 couldn’t hardly do one thing but just talk 
’bout it, and I wanted to go home right off; 
not wait a minute. 

Papa said In the letter for me to name it, 
and we all thought of names, and names, 
hut there wasn’t any pretty enough. Joe 
got the big dictionary, to look one out of, 
and grandpa said he guessed he’d find one 
from the Bible. When, all at once, I hap¬ 
pened to think of one I thought’d be nice, 
and got close to Uncle Guy, aud whispered, 

“8’pose we call it grandma.” 

Uncle Guy jumped me up so that my head 
touched the ceiling, and laughed, and laugh¬ 
ed, and said, 

** Grandma Collins; how’d that sound?” 

I was p’voked then, ’cause I said anything, 
and threw my apron over my head, and ran 
out of the room soon ’s I could get away 
from him. 

I went home, though grandpa said that I 
ought to stay till after Christmas; and I’d 
liked to, but oh ! I wanted to see tiny sister 
so bad. Joe said, “ You wouldn’t catch me 
going for no baby.” I was real d’sgusted 
with him. I do wish Joe would treat me 
with respec’. 

Uncle Guy went with me. He’s so hand¬ 
some when he gets his nice clothes on; but 
every day he wears the funniest overalls. 
It’s ’nough to keep anybody laughing all the 
time, to look at them. We started on the 
evening train. Grandma had a splendid din¬ 
ner that day, and all of Uncle Lot’s and 
Uncle Milton’s folks were there, and Uncle 
Ross came to dinner. He said Jessie wasn’t 
well ’nough for Aunt Harriet to bring her 
out, so I didn’t get to tell her goodbye. I 
wished I could. 

We went to the depot In the carriage. 
Uncle Guy meant to go in the sleigh, but the 
snow melted too fast. Aunt Ollic went, to 
drive back again, and Jennie, and Desire; 
and, because there wasn’t room for the boys, 
Uncle Lot hitched up the spring wagou and 


took them, Joe, and Wilber; ’u Gurney. 
Uncle Guy said, 

“ Pshaw, I wouldn’t take the trouble.” 

But Uncle Lot looked funny out of his 
eyes, and said he b’lieved in humoring chil¬ 
dren as much as they’d bear. 

When I said goodbye, grandpa and 
grandma cried soft, and I was most smoth¬ 
ered with hugging; and Aunt Martha put 
a little bottle of her pepper med’eiue in my 
pocket, fear I’d catch a cold. Aunt Charity 
sent a lovely basket of flowers to mamma, 
’cause she thought mamma’d like flowers 
that came from where she used to live; and 
they sent dresses for sister, and toys for 
Robbie, and lots of things. Grandma put 
up bread and butter, and sliced turkey, and 
blackberry jam, and pickles, for us to eat on 
the way. Uncle Guy said she needn’t, but 
she would. We got started, and I was sorry 
and glad, both; and when we got to the 
cars, there was ’nother goodbye time, and 
then we went whizzing away ; and the last I 
saw was Joe, waving his old gray cap. 


BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

BT MRS. PARIZADE V. HATHAWAY. 

When I go into the woods in May and 
early summer, I often see a gay bird. He is 
about seven and a half inches long. Ilis 
wings and tail are jet black, and his head 
and body so red that he looks like a coal of 
fire, among the green leaves. He is always 
on the lookout for insects, and destroys a 
great many, daily. His song is rich and 
sweet, and fills the woods where he stays. 
“ E-erp hu-ic que-ic que-we-o ka-wet que-a- 
ru !” The strain is sung quite rapidly. 

His mate is not red; her back is dull green, 
and her breast is yellowish. She does not 
return to the north in spring until several 
days after the arrival of the male bird. The 
males of most kinds of our birds come by 
themselves, leaving their future mates to 
follow them, a week or ten days, sometimes 
a month later. 

The nest of the scarlet tanager, for this is 
the name of the red bird, is built late in 
May. It is often placed quite high up on 
some great limb of a tree. Early in June, I 
found one of these nests in the top of a 
thorn tree. Mrs. Tanager was sitting, and 
I did not disturb her to take a peep at her 
treasures, but I knew from what I had 
learned about the bird before, that the eggs 
she was keeping warm, were greenish blue, 
spotted with brown. The usual number in 
a nest is four or five. " 
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Passing that way a few days after, the old 
bird cried, in a troubled voice, “Chip-er-e, 
chip-er-e!” The eggs had changed to little 
birds. The skin of their bodies was a deli¬ 
cate, rather brilliant red, and the long, gray 
down, tinged in spots with rich brown, 
covered them like a thin vail. Their eyes 
were closely slmt. Birds which are reared 
in a nest, do not open their eyes until they 
are several days old. 

In eight or ten day6 more, the nest was 
empty; but I could hear the parents calling 
tenderly to the little ones, in the woods near 
by. The nest was loosely made of the dry 
stalks of weeds, and lined with very fine 
leaves of grass, and strips of grapevine bark. 

Late in summer, when birds drop their 
old feathers, and get new ones, the red bird 
becomes a green one, like his mate. The 
young males look like the mother, orna¬ 
mented, however, with a few red feathers. 
In September, the scarlet tanager and his 
family go away to the far south, to Central 
America, or some island of the sea. There, 
the tropical sun paints his plumes and those 
of his children, until, when they come back 
to us in May, they arc dazzling red. 

The scarlet tanager has a pretty, little 
cousin, which haunts the banks of creeks 
and rivers. Sometimes I find him in garden 
shrubbery, or in a patch of hazel bushes, 
quite a distance from water. He is so shy 
and restless, that it is not easy to get a good 
view of him. When perched upon a twig, 
he always looks as if just ready to fly. His 
back is brownish green, his throat and breast 
fine yellow, and there is a broad, black band 
across the forehead, passing down over the 
cheeks, which makes him look as if he were 
wearing a mask. The bill is black, and the 
long, slender legs, flesh color. The color of 
his throat gives him part of his name, the 
Maryland yellowthroat. 

He comes early in May, and sings a great 
deal from the time of his arrival until the 
middle of July. During this season of song, 
he almost always salutes me with “Cliip- 
per-a, chip-pcr-a, chip!” or, “ Witch-e-te, 
witcli-e-te witch!” It is a bold, lively 
strain, and makes one feel as happy a6 the 
little singer himself. On warm, moist nights, 
I have heard him sing at midnight, “Chip- 
pcr-a, chip-pcr-a!” When the female is 
sitting, I have 6cen him rise into the air, 
describe a small circle, warbling at the same 
time a tender song, and then descend into 
the bushes. 

The nest, which is built in late May or 
early June, is generally placed in a bunch of 
tall grass, or in a shrub. It is constructed 


of broad blades of dry grass, and lined with 
fine grass and horse hairs. Some of these 
nests are said to be arched over at the top, 
with an entrance at one side; but I never 
found any made in thi6 way. The eggs are 
four or five, very small, pure white, tinted 
with pink when newly laid, and spotted 
with brown at the large end. 

When there arc young to be cared for, tte 
yellowthroats work constantly among the 
vines and bushes, huntiug for small worms. 
If a pair perceive me, the male calls “ Chip!” 
in a hoarse, excited tone; and the little 
mother answers in a sweet, anxious voice 
“Chit!” They keep close watch of me, and 
will hardly approach the vicinity of the nest, 
fearing 1 will discover it. When the little 
ones open their bills, I see that their mouths 
have a fine, red tint. Two broods are reared 
in a season, the la6t in July. 

The Maryland yellbwthroat lives upeu 
insects. He is found from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean. 


ABOUT HORSE8. 

BY W. O. C. 

The other day, a boy asked me if I would 
play horse, and let him drive me ? 

“O,” said I, “1 am too old and clumsy 
for a horse.” 

“ But,” said the boy, “ I don’t drive cid 
horses 60 hard.” 

“ Good !” said I. 

I liked that. That is the true principle. 
I wish every boy and every man in the nation 
had to obey it. 1 suppose a young horse 
likes to go. If I were a young horse, I should 
want to see how fast I could run; and I 
should want to snap my heels and stretch 
my legs. If my driver 6aid, “Now, pony, 
do your best,” I would take a long breath, 
and then show him what I could do < and I 
would make the road spin. 

I have seen a colt swoop over a five-rail 
fence, just like a bird. That is the way I 
should like to do it. But an old horse doo 
not feel so spry; and I know how an old 
horse does feel. He feels young inside—juM 
as young as ever; but his legs are stilf, and 
don’t go as easily as they used to, and some¬ 
times they ache. I have seen an old horse 
that forgot he was old, and he began to jump 
and frisk like a colt; and everybody laughed 
at him. 

But If I were a horse, I would never run on 
a race course. That is one thing they would 
have to understand. I don’t believe in gam¬ 
bling, or betting for money, anyhow. 
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A CHAPTER OF WONDERS. 

A6k Grandpa to show you his watch. I 
mean the wouderful little wheels hidden 
away uuder the gold case—the “ live part,” 
as a blessed baby calls it. If it is a nice 
watch, and of course grandpa’s watch is a 
nice one, it took a skillful workmau at least 
three weeks to make it; and that is not a 
long time, for wiien 1 look at the delicate, 
little wonder, it seems to me almost a mira¬ 
cle that human hands can do it at all. But 
only yesterday I saw a machine, under the 
guidance of a slender, youug girl, do in half 
avminute a part of the work which would 
take the hand w orkman nearly two days; 
while another made and inserted the little 
pillars which hold the two plates of the watch 
together, at the rate of two thousand per day, 
while the hand workman could make but 
two dozen! 

I wish I could have taken you all with me 
through that wonderful establishment at 
4£lgin, where, in the clean, bright rooms, 
*hc silent machines, tended by about four 
hundred workmen, half of whom might be 
fairly classed as boys and girls, make one 
hundred and sixty watches as an average 
day’s work, every one of them more perfect 
in construction and more accurate in move¬ 
ment than anything the skill of the old-time 
workman could produce. What a sensation 
the Corporal’s army would have made in a 
march upon the works of the National Watch 
Company ! I fancy it would have been too 
much for even the limitless patience of the 
superintendent, which must he proof against 
all common attacks. 

I thought, when we began, I should tell 
you all about it; but when we were half 
way through, I began to waver, and by the 
time we left our names upon the office regis¬ 
ter, I almost concluded to say nothing about 
it, sluce it seemed such a hopeless task to 
tell the smallest part of the wonders we saw. 
What do you say to a machine that can tell 
you the exact diameter of the hairs on your 
head, yours perhaps measuring three twenty- 
flve-hundredths of an inch, and your little 
sister’s only two tweuty-flve-huudrcdths. 
Yet the hair Is really twice as thick as the 


fine steel ribbon, from which the hair spring 
of the watch is made; since the hair com¬ 
presses between the jaws of the measurer. 
One foot of this ribbon makes a spring, which 
weighs only one fifteenth-thousandth part of 
a pound, troy. 

What do you say to a pair of tiny scales 
that will give you the exact weight of a bit 
of hair—a trifle over the fifty-seven-millionth 
part of a pound, troy? That is w'hat they 
can do in the adjusting room, where they 
regulate the movement of a watch, by 6uch 
minute changes in the tiny screws of the 
balance wheel, until it will bear the test of 
running eight hours in a box heated to 108 
degrees, Fahrenheit; and eight hours in a 
refrigerator at zero, without the smallest 
variation. It is the wonderful, little balance 
w heel that enables it to do this. Look at 
grandpa’s watch again, and you will see 
what it is; a queer, little affair, with a rim 
of brass and arms of steel, tliat goes whirling 
back and forth, as if it couldn’t make up its 
mind which way was best. Starting with a 
little disk of steel in a brass rim, the whole 
affair about the size and thickness of a 
nickel cent, it required eighty operations 
before the wheel was ready for use. And 
the little disk of steel and brass had already 
been through five operations, and had re¬ 
ceived three thousand blows from a trip 
hammer, the only noisy machine in the 
works. Through its double rim, twenty- 
two holes are drilled for screws, while it is 
spinning around at the rate of four thousand 
eight hundred times a minute. Do you see 
this little tangle of what seams to be fine 
hair, or rather a wisp of smoke, if such a 
thing might be? That is a bunch of steel 
shavings, turned off by a machine from a 
delicate, little screw. Take the magnifying 
glass, and you will see that every one is a 
spiral coil, precisely like the great, white 
shavings, that drop from the carpenter’s 
plane. 

And here is this bottle, two inches high, 
and one inch in diameter; what do you 
imagine it is filled with ? Coarse powder, is 
it not ? it certainly looks like it, and you 
can hardly believe it, when they tell j*ou 
they are screws ; perfect, little, steel screws; 
each one with a head, a slot for the screw 
driver, and a perfectly turned thread, each one 
polished separately, and tempered by heat¬ 
ing. How many in the bottle, does the 
paper say? “Twenty-three thousand six 
hundred and fifteen.” “ How in the world 
do they count them?” you ask, in amaze. 

“Just as they do elephants,” returus your 
smiling guide, “ one at a time.” 
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The finest screws used in a watch, have 
two hundred and fifty threads to the inch, 
and it takes one hundred and forty-four thou¬ 
sand of them to weigh a pound, which is worth 
six pounds of pure gold. But the machines 
will cut screws with Jive hundred threads to 
the inch. 

One thing that used to puzzle me sorely 
in my childhood, was the talk about “jewels ” 
in watches; and after much disappointing 
research, I made up my mind that it was 
only what the big folks called “ a figure of 
sj>cech.” But here are the jewels from 
India and Persia and Brazil, ruby, garnet, 
aqua marine, lying in piles on the workman’s 
bench, w'hile he splits, saws, grinds and 
repolishes them, until each glittering bit 
weighs less than an eighty-thousandth of a 
pound, troy, and then drills a hole through 
it with a diamond drill, so small as to be 
barely visible. These tiuy jewels with their 
settings of brass are inserted in the holes 
where the delicate pivots are to ploy, and 
held in their places by screws. They are for 
use, not beauty ; to guard against the 
smallest w ear, by their hardness. 

Where shall I stop? 1 might tell you of 
the diamond dust, worth five hundred dol¬ 
lars per ounce, used in all the processes of 
polishing, the smallest grain of which left in 
any part, would cut and ruin the works. Or 
of the artists, who paint with a brush the 
inscription upon the face of the watch, put¬ 
ting the words “ National Watch Co.” iu 
clear, legible letters, upon a space three- 
fourths of an inch in length, and only one- 
ninetieth of an inch in width ; and w'hen I tell 
you that he does this twice in five minutes, 
I am not sure but I shall have to confess 
that the human hand, after all, is as wonder¬ 
ful as auy machine. 


GOLD LEAF. 

One sultry day last week, when people 
crept about on the shady sides of the streets, 
and the soda water and lemonade men were 
the only happy looking persons one met, we 
saw a ragged, little fellow sitting on the 
sidew alk, in the full blaze of the sun, watch¬ 
ing intently something w hich was going on 
down in the basement of a great building. 

“ What does he see down there?” I won¬ 
dered. 

“ That is where they make gold leaf,” said 
my companion. “ Let us go and find out 
how they do it.” 

“ Will they let us iu ?” I asked, doubtfully, 


a6 wc descended the stairs, and peered into 
the room. 

There was no sign to say “No Admit¬ 
tance but a very pleasant young man, 
who met us at the door, said it quite plainly 
all over his face, though lie did not speak a 
word. The Little Corporal is a privileged 
character, aud w'hen we explained our 
errand, the proprietor courteously told us 
all about the process of making gold leaf, 
such as is used in all the gilding, letter¬ 
ing, etc. 

First they melt the coin; but that is not 
pure enough, so they take from it the alloy, 
leaving it about 22 carats fine. Then it is 
rolled out into a flexible ribbon about an 
inch in width, not bright, as you might 
fancy, but stained and blackened by the 
heat aud the charcoal. The workman cuts 
oir a bit of this ribbon an inch in length, aud 
places it in the center of a mold about five 
inches square, made of leaves of a peculiar 
kind of tissue paper, placed one upon the 
other. This paper is obtained from Europe, 
and is manufactured from the inner skin of 
the intestines of oxen, requiring five huudred 
oxen to make enough for one mold, which 
is valued at sixty dollars. The workman 
lays his mold, w ith the inch of gold ribbon 
in the center, upon a stone bench, and pro¬ 
ceeds to pound it with a hammer weighing 
about seven pounds, until it gradually flat¬ 
tens aud spreads out to the size of the mold, 
that is, about four inches square. As soon 
as the gold begins to peep out of the edges, 
the w orkman opens his mold, cuts the gold 
leal, into four pieces with a tool very much 
like a pair of tiny, wooden, sled runners, and 
then each of the four pieces is again beaten, 
and again divided, until from the original 
inch of gold ribbon, which is exactly of the 
weight of a gold dollar, one hundred leaves 
are made. These are put between leaves of 
tissue paper, and made into little books, 
ready for use, selling at about one and one- 
half cents per leaf. It is delicate stuff, and 
the workman cannot touch it with his fingers, 
but lifts it carefully with some curious, little 
pincers, or smooths it with his breath. The 
ordinary process of lettering or ornamenting 
in gold, is to brush over the design with 
sheilac, lay on the gold leaf, and then, with 
a bit of cotton, wipe off what docs not 
adhere. These bits of cotton, with their 
load of powdered gold, used to be thrown 
away; but now they arc saved, and a way. 
has been found to gather up every particle 
of the precious metal, aud put it to new uses. 
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Marengo. “Dear Prudv : Allow me to Intro¬ 
duce myself, Hattie P. Wells; mv home is in Ma¬ 
rengo, Michigan. I have taken I'he Little Cor¬ 
poral four years, and read it with interest. I 
won Id like to tell the other little girls who take 
The Corporal how to prepare skeleton leaves. 
1 send you a specimen. It is time to commence 
gathering leaves. The process is not difficult, 
but requires patience to do it skillfully. First, 
boil a rew in strong soap suds, till they will clean 
easily with a soft tooth brush, or fine flannel. 
Soak out the suds; then bleach in chloride of 
lime. A tablcspoonful of chloride in a quart of 
soft, warm water. A shallow, earthen dish is 
best to bleach in, set in a window where the sun 
shines. Then soak in soft water till the chloride is 
out. When this is done, float them out on pieces 
of paper, and dry in a press; a blank book Isgood. 
Rose and ivy are easily prepared, but maple and 
manyother8 require more boiling and bleaching." 

Accompanying this letter was a very pretty 
bouquet of skeletonized leaves, arranged upon a 
background of blue velvet, for which Prudy re¬ 
turns thanks. Hatty's directions are very simple, 
and will answer admirably for tough-fibred 
leaves. Hatty wishes to know how to dry flowers 
in sand, and, although Prudy has had no practical 
experience, the way is said to be as follows: Use 
clean sand, washing it, to remove nil dirt, and 
drying very thoroughly. Procure a suitable box, 
put in a little sand, lay in your flower, freshly 
cut, and proceed to sift the sand around it. tak¬ 
ing care that each leaf is kept in proper position, 
unti I you have covered it to the depth of a couple 
of inches. Set your box in a dry place, and do 
not disturb it Tor two or three weeks. The best 
way to remove the sand is to make a small open¬ 
ing in the bottom of the box, and shake it out, 
by careful jarring. 

East Middlehoro , Max*. 44 Among the many 
wonderful bits of knowledge 1 gain bv being up 
with the birds in the morning. I must tell you 
this one r Did you not think that when * Grand- 
pa-Io..g-legs' comes into the world his mother 
pu h on his best Sunday pants, and makes him 
wear them all the timer Well, he doesn't 
do so at all. I saw him change his pants 
this morning. I expect it is quite a task 
for him to do it, for he looked quite pale and 
sick, ns though he had the sick headache. Now, 
sir, if you have any soldiers in your army who 


are fond of taking an extra nap in the morning. 
I hope you will give them a gentle lecture. If 
they profit by the advice, as I know thev will, 
you will hear them, in a shoit time, cull for a 
' Craig's Microscope,' Just as I intend to do." 

Rochester , Minn. 44 Dear Prudy: I think 
Heavenly Cherubs is very pretty, and I thank 
you very much for sending It to me. I have writ¬ 
ten two letters, but, as neither have appeared in 
The Corporal, I am going to try again. I have 
been spending the wmterln St. Paul, and I had 
a real nice time, but I was glad to get home 
again. Were you ever to St. Paul?" 

Yes; Prudy has some very pleasant memories 
of St. Paul. 

Broosa . Turkey. 44 Dear Prudy: It is now 
May, and I guess you will be surprised to know 
that I have not had a Corporal of this year until 
this week. I cannot tell yon how glad I am, and 
how thankful I feel, to receive them. They come 
in a box, which nominally comes once a month, 
but really, once in two or three months. How¬ 
ever, there is one good thing about it, when they 
do come, they come with a rush; for, this time 
three came at once, and two days after one more 
came." 


Laporte , lnd. 44 Dear Prudy: My name is 
Annie Barnes. I went to your office Thursday, 
but you was not there. I saw your picture; 
a man said it was you; he was a funny 
man. Now I have been to see you, it Is your 
time to come and make us a vb»it. I am ten years 
old, and have a sister eleven years old. I have a 
a baby brother, and another brother and sister. 
I like to read The Corporal. Why don’t you 
put in riddles, too. Win you send The Corpo¬ 
ral every week? That funny man said he 
couldn't, it took so long to get ready. Please 
put this in vour pocket. Your picture is real 
nice. Why don't you put it in ttie place where 
that girl is? You send me one, any way. Will 
you?" 

Casfalla, Iowa. "I have always heard that 
business letters should be very short and con¬ 
cise, but I cannot help saying that I like The 
Little Corporal very much. I have taken it 
ever since it was first published, and I think I 
ought to know whether I like it or not. I was 
very glad to see Mr. Sewell’s picture in The Cor¬ 
poral, and now I want to sec Mrs. Miller's, and 
Prudy's pictures next. 1 think that I shall like 
k Summer Days at Kirkwood ’ very much. I liked 
the 4 Hard-Fought Battle ’ ever so much. Cary 
Houston was a good boy, wasn’t he? I will have 
to leave off, ana get ready to go to school now, I 
guess." 

Oalrn , lit. “Dear Prudy : I am a little girl 
eleven years old. My grnndma sent me The 
Little Corporal for a Christmas present. I 
think she has a voting heart, for she loves to read 
The Little Corporal. I come up to Chicago 
real often, and sec my aunty, and when I go next 
time, I will go and see yon, if I find where vou 
live. Dear Prudy, please print this letter, lor I 
want to see how my letter will look in The Cor¬ 
poral. I am going to try to get up a club next 
year. 


Inland , Iowa. " Dear Prudy: I am a little 
eleven-year-old girl. I wrote one letter to you 
before, but you did not print it. My brother 
took Tub Little Corporal two years, but this 
year I take it. I sent for it with my prize money 
that I got at school in the arithmetic class. I 

f rot two dollars. I have got a little brother that 
s as funny as Tommv Bancroft, we think. Once 
he ran after a little bird that was running along 
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on the ground, and he told pa he was going to 
catch that bird to make a costard pie/' 

Philadelphia. "Dear Prudy : I am very much 
obliged to you for putting our letter in The Cor¬ 
poral. I want to take the book myself, but 
cannot. for 1 am saving up for a printing machine. 

I am often tempted to buy cakes and candy; I 
like them ever so much. 1 had a gold fish, but 
just as it was getting tame it died. I have two 
silver fishes now. lam saving up cards. I have 
about 7,000; ain’t that a great many ? I wili send 
you my picture. With much love to Prudy.” 

WaxahachU, Texas. "Dear Prudy: 1 want 
to tell yon about a chicken I have. It was the 
only one that lived, out of a large brood, and 
when its mother went to sitting again, it sat by 
her all the time, and when the chickens were 
hatched, it would take care of part of them, and 
hunt things for them to eat. Don't you think 
that is very kind, Prudy, and doesn't it look as 
if the chicken had reason ?” 

It looks as if the chicken had a good deal more 
care for her mother than some human chicks 
Prudy >*** seen, who thought it very hard to have 
to help tend the wee ones. That chicken ought 
to be preserved to a good old age, for an example. 

Pottsvllle. " I received the engine all safe, and 
it works splendid. My brother and I have been 
subscribers since 1865. We all think it the best 
magazine we have seen. My brother once re¬ 
ceived the Little Red Ridinghood as a prize. I 
hope to send more names sometime, not for a 
prize, but it is such a nice book. I like to read 
the letters in Prudy’s Pocket. I was ten years 
old last April, and my brother was twelve last 
November.” v 

New York. “ Dear Prudy : I have been want¬ 
ing to write to you for ever so long, but every 
time I would really begin It, something would 
happen, and you wouldn’t get my letter. Yes¬ 
terday was my birthday. I am fourteen. It 
sounds pretty old, I have been thirteen so long. 
I had quite a good many presents. A rosewood 
work box, lined with crimson velvet, a breakfast 
shawl, an embroidered set, a box of initial 
paper, k Moods,’ * Little Men,' and ‘ Three Pro¬ 
verb Stories,’ by Louisa Alcott. Don’t yon think 
‘ Little Women ’ is splendid. I love you ever so 
much, although I don’t know you. and if you 
will just say that this did not trouble you any, I 
shall be happy to write again.” 

Mount Wolf. “ Dear Prudy : As this is the 
first letter I wrote to you I hope you will not 
let it fall through a hole in your pocket. I like 
The Corporal very much. I tried to raise a club 
but did not succeed. I will try again. I can 
hardlv wait till The Corporal comes. I earned 
my money for The Corporal by building fires 
for the school teacher last winter. I gave the 
monev to ray pa, and he sent it some time ago to 
Mr. Miller for The Corporal. I guess I know 
who Prudy is; she is Tommy Bancroft’s mother, 
or she would not know so much about his 
tricks.” 

Randolph , N. Y. "Dear Prudy : Enclosed 
find ten cents to add to the Sailor's Library Fund. 
I went down to my pa's store, to-day, to see if 
the papers had come. They had, and 1 found my 
dear Little Corporal among them. I read the 
little one-armed boy's letter. I have sent my 
mite, which I hope may do some good, if it is 
small. Your friend, Johnny Thompson. 

Clara Law, of Hannibal, N. Y., also sends fif¬ 
teen cents, so the fund begins to grow. A boy 
in Hamilton , Ohio, proposes that a library should 


be raised by each one sending a book. That 
does not strike Prudy as a good way, since many 
of the books would be lost or injured, duplicates 
of many would be sent, and the expense of mail 
or express would be considerable, amounting, in 
every case, to more than the proposed ten cento. 

WadesviUe\ Va. "Dear Prudy: I am six 
years old. 8ister Rebecca takes The Little 
CoRPORAi^and 1 like it very mnch, for she reads 
it to me! Do you like apricots ? I do, and we 
have some apples, too. Please put my letter in 
your pocket, if there is no hole in it.” 

Fort Lamod, Kan. "Dear Prudy: lam again 
trying to raise a club for the magazine I love so 
well. I am trying to get the microscope, as I live 
where there are a great mnny beautiful bugs and 
insects. I send you a butterfly as a specimen. 
The Indians came within twenty feet of the fort 
last night, and tried to steal the horses. They 
only got one pony, and went off with him with¬ 
out disturbing anybody but the guard, who shot 
at them. My two little brothers, with another 
boy, took a long walk, four miles from the fort, 
and went within three hundred yards of the 
Indians, who did not see them. All our officers 
think the Indians w*ill follow the war path this 
summer.” 

Panama, N. Y. "Dear Prudy: I want to 
write you a little, although I suppose you already 
have your pocket full. I was glad to see that 
Miss Minnie D. Bateham, of Painesville, Ohio, 
had won the prize on the vowel I. Perhaps you 
may not have seen that exquisite little poem of 
hers published in the New York Evangelist, of 
March 16th, 1871. I enclose it in this letter. My 
mother saw a lady from Painesville, a short time 
ago, who told her a great many interesting things 
about Minnie. She said that she thought Minus 
would ultimately recover, that her mother was 
formerly a missionary to Africa, and many other 
things—but perhaps you know of them already. 

I noticed in Prudy'» Pocket, in the May number, 
a letter about fish, etc., from Chenoa, Illinois, of 
which a considerablepart might be applied to us 
with equal truth. We have a globe, which was 
got for a gold fish, but the gold fish dying soon 
after, we caught some brook fish and kept them 
In it. One has been in it nearly a year. It will 
nibble at our fingers. Once it committed an act 
of cannibalism, by eating up one of the fish con¬ 
fined with It He was nearly a whole evening 
swallowing the little one. My youngest brother 
is left handed, as was the writer of that letter. 
We have a little darling baby here, my only liv¬ 
ing sister, who, when held up before the beauti¬ 
ful picture of Red Ridinghood, crows and claps 
her hands, and looks around to her mother mr 
approbation.” 

Hillsdale, Mich. "Dear Prudy: I like your 
pocket better than any other part of The Corpo¬ 
ral, because it holds so much without tearing. 
I think that a good many mothers would like to 
know what kind of cloth it is made of, and where 
you buy it.” 

"Dear Prudy: We have taken The Corporal 
four years, and do not know how we could do 
without It. I want to write to you to tell you 
about a funny family we have in our straw' stack. 
An old hen was sitting on one egg. One da> 
when she W'as gone from her nest the old cat 
brought her four little kittens there, an*' the old 
hen seemed as pleased as though they were her 
own chickens. She sits there and helps the old 
cat brood them, and when kitty comes to the 
house for milk, she gets them all under her 
wings, and makes a great fuss if nuy oue tries to 
get oue. Don't you think that is a funny part¬ 
nership?” ( 
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Private Queer: Friday is onr evening for 
games. Then the lessons of the week are over, 
and we children are at liberty to play. There 
are three families of us, Uncle Charley’s, Aunt 
Julia’s, and ours, and there are thirteen children, 
counting our baby, who isn’t worth much at gam¬ 
ing, , but often helps us out on a pinch, when we 
need a play baby, or a dumb child, or a corpse, 
for its so fat and lazy it “ stays put ” splendidly. 
Every Friday evening the three families meet, 
and, while the older people are talking business, 
or books, or housekeeping, in the parlor, we 
children are gaming , as we call it, in the sitting 
room. And I would like to tell you, from month 
to month, about some of the games we play—some 
of the newest, I mean—some that the readers of 
The Corporal don't know about, perhaps. Of 
course, we haven’t given up the old-fashioned 
games ; that would be like disloyalty to the old 
flag, or disrespect to our grandmothers. 

I’m the oldest °f the children, and not so 
devoted to play, so they make me do all the 
drudgery of the games. } have always to blind , 
and be “ it,” and play the piano, in magic music; 
and the children are determined that I shall tell 
yon about some of the gamcb that we enjoy so 
mneh. 

I shall tell you, in the first place, about 
*’ Shouting Proverbs.” One of the party having 
left the room, a proverb is selected, as “ A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” Then 
the words are distributed among the party. “A” 
is given to me, “ bird ” to another, “ in ” to a 
third, and so on, till all the words arc used up. 
Then the outside member is called in. He says, 
“What is the proverb? One, two, three.” At 
the word three , each shouts, and all together, the 
word that has been assigned him, so that every 
word in the proverb is pronounced simultane¬ 
ously, making a medley of sounds that is fairly 
bewildering. If the proverb is not guessed, the 
question is put again, “What is the proverb? 
One, two, three.” And so the game proceeds, 
till the proverb is guessed. 

ir your readers wish to know whether or not 
this game is funny— fun being the main thing 


people seek in playing games—I advise them to 
try it and see. 

We have a quieter game, which we call “ Com¬ 
paratives.” I will give you an illustration of it. 
One says, “The positive is a form of water, the 
comparative is a river famed in poetry. What 
are the words?” The others are to guess these. 
The reasonable method of procedure is to think, 
first, of the different forms of water. One tries 
hall , comparative hailer , and decides, of course, 
that these are not the words. He tries to, tor, 
(leer.) These two words satisfy the conditions, 
one being a form of water, the oi her a river men¬ 
tioned in Campbell’s “ Hohen Linden.” 

This conundrum suggests another: “The 
positive is a form of water, the comparative is a 
voice of the night. What are the words ?” 
Answer, enow, and snore. By this you will per¬ 
ceive that all that ie necessary in forming the 
comparative 1 b the sound, er, without reference 
to the orthography. I will give some other illus¬ 
trations. The positive is an interjection of 
reproof applied to a domestic animal, the com¬ 
parative is a verb significant of diffusing. Ans¬ 
wer, scat , scatter. Here is another: The positive 
is a verb expressive of violent action, the com¬ 
parative is the name of a royal dynasty. Answer, 
seize, and Cazsar. 

This game has been a great help to us children 
in getting facility in defining, and makes us ac¬ 
curate, papa says. Almost all the personal pro¬ 
nouns ftirnish this kind of conundrums; as, I, 
ire; my, mire; mine, miner; me, mere, etc. I 
believe we children have made thousands and 
thousands of these conundrums. We make them, 
often, while we’re playing croquet, or while rid¬ 
ing, or at the table, our parents joining us, sug¬ 
gesting to us, correcting us when we are inaccu¬ 
rate, often leading us into history and science, 
and impressing somo fact in such a way that we 
can never forget it. Don’t you think wo make 
good use of onr play moments. 

I hope you will excuse any mistakes in this 
communication. Perhaps I ought to do better. 
I am nearly fifteen years old. Next month, I’ll 
tell you of some of our other games. 

Lucy Leland. 

HIDDEN POWER. 

A mushroom will lift a paving stone many 
times its own weight, rather thau turn over and 
grow sideways, which it would appear so much 
easier for it to do. So, tree roots will throw 
over immense walls, against which they have 
grown, though one would think the pressure 
against the softer soil would give room for their 
development. 

No. 18.—CHARADE. 

My first the kitty moaning said. 

Then closed her eyes and arooped her head 
Straightway our kindly Harry reckoned 
That she must surely be my second. 

In vain we made her catnip take; 

My whole she’ll never hear nor make. 

O. Jt. A\ 
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No. 19.—CHARADE. 


No. 21.—CHARADE. 


The first is long ami slender. 
Full of spring; 

Made to sting 
Both tough and tender. 

For an offender. 

Just the thing. 

The second is not superior. 
Never fat. 

Such as that 
Must be inferior. 

Few words are drearier 
In your chat. 


First. Before my coming shadow s flee; 

Birds sing their blithest songs to me; 

All nature wakes my light to share. 

And breathe fresh incense on the air. 

Second. I cap the mountain tops like hoods; 

1 lap the meadow glades and woods; 

I clothe the streams with mystery; 

1 shroud the solemn, sullen sea. 

Both. Borne on the daylight's earliest breeze. 
Our hazy purple vails the trees. 

And, like a gauzy flag unfurled, 

Waves in thin folds o'er all the world. 

D. D. //. 


The third is found within yon 
Writes my pen. 

If not, then. 

By brain nor sinew 
You will notwin you 
Praise of men. 


The wholo, in summer twilight, 
Drums its wings. 

While it sings. 

Quite out of sight. 

And only by night 

Does such things. D. D. H. 


No. 20.—CHARADE. 

My first is a name, old fashioned in sound. 

For a place that yet very often is found. 

The Swiss in my next take pride and delight. 
Minus my third, we would be without sight. 
One thinks of my fourth in elegant dress. 

If you are my whole, my whole you will guess. 

G. M. K. 


No. 22.—CHARADE. 

I am composed of two syllables. My first 
makes a letter pass free. My second is three- 
fourths of a line. And my whole, is the name of 
the philosopher who discovered the power of 
electricity. F. R. F. 


No. 23.—CHARADE. 

I am a word of two syllables. My first is found 
in every day in the year. My second is a portion 
of ivy. My whole is the name of a modern phi¬ 
losopher, whose discoveries have added largely 
to the comfort of our homes, as well as the pres¬ 
ervation of human life. F. R. F. 

No. 24.—PUZZLE. 

Make one word out of NEW DOOR, 

Using every word, and no more. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES. ETC., AUG. NO. 


No. 14.— Charade .—Evening Clouds. No. 15.—CAu- 
rads. —Bun-light. No. 16.— Riddle. —Shadow. 


No. 25.— A PICTURE STORY.—How Billy Kindled the Fike. 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

JOHN E. MILLER, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, III. 


All articles In “The Little Corporal" are 
written especially for It, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friends may copy 
Into their papers, if they will, in every case, give credit 
to The Little Corporal. This notice is Inserted be¬ 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 


HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago^ Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston banks are best for large sums, made payable to 
the order of JOHN E. MILLER. 

Post Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat. In all the cities, and In many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to us without any Ions. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where P. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe 
the Registry fee as well as postage, must be paid in 
stamps, at the office where the letter Is mailed, or It 
will oe liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Buy and qfftx the stamp* both for postage and registry, 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence qf 
the postmaster, and take his receipt fbr iL Letters sent 
In this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you are sending one dollar and a half or less , 

S ou may send greenbacks at our risk; where more 
lian that sum Is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Littlr Corporal is three 
cents a Quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable Quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine is received. 


THREE MONTHS FREE. 

FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR $1.50. 

As has been our custom In former years, 
we again anuouuce that new subscribers for 
the year 1872, whose names and money ($1.50) 
shall be received before October first, will re-, 
ceive the October , November and December 
numbers of this year free, provided they 
ask for them at the time of subscribing; 
otherwise we shall send the back numbers 
from July. 

Now r , good friends, with this inducement 
to offer, you will have no trouble to raise a 
large club. Go to work at once, and if you 
work faithfully, you may earn a large and 
valuable premium. 

TOMMY’S WEEK. 

The little folks, w ho have followed with 
so much interest the fortunes and misfortunes 
of Tommy Bancroft, will be glad to know 
that we have published his adventures in a 
neat, little book, with paper covers, illumi¬ 
nated title page; and, what will be most 
delightful of all, the book will contain a 
portrait of Tommy himself. This will be a 
beautiful book for a present to your little 
friends. Sent post paid for 80 cents each, or 
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four copies for one dollar. Address the pub¬ 
lisher, or procure it at the nearest bookstore. 


A NEW CHROMO. 

We have in preparation a beau ti fill r new 
cliromo, which will be the finest premium of 
the season. The artists are at w'ork now 
upon It, and we have the promise it shall be 
ready by October first. We will describe it 
more fully iu our next number, and state the 
number of subscribers required to obtain it. 

THE NEW PREMIUM LIST. 

Next month we will publish the new list 
of premiums. We are making arrangements 
for many new articles, which you will all 
wish to have. Don’t wait till next month, 
but begin now and send on the names, and 
by the time your club is full, the premiums 
shall be rea dy. _ 

BIND THE CORPORALS. 

Every subscriber ought to preserve the 
numbers of The Corporal, and have them 
bound in a neat volume, at the end of the 
year. Many of you do so, but there are 
others who live so far away from places 
where such work is done, that the expense of 
sending to the cities and towms is often more 
than the cost of the binding, making alto¬ 
gether a very dear book when it is all done. 
Now, in order to meet the wants of such that 
do not live qear where the binding can be 
done, I have had a lot of the Emerson Binder 
manufactured of special size for The Corpo¬ 
ral. This Binder is the best I have ever 
seen. It consists of stiff, board sides, with 
cloth back and gilt title, like an ordinary 
book cover or lids. It is so arranged that 
one number can be inserted and firmly fast¬ 
ened, and others added from time to time, 
until the year is complete. It is so simple, 
and so easily done, that any child can do it. 

The price of the binder is sixty cents each, 
to be bad at this office, or sent free by mail, 
upon receipt of the price. Send for it, and 
try it, and I am sure you will love your mag¬ 
azine all the better for being kept together 
in a neat form. 


Caution. —The firm of S. C. Thompson <fc 
Co., who have been for a few months past, 
and are now, sending out circulars stating 
that they are endorsed by The Little Cor¬ 
poral, are doing so without authority, and 
we caution persons not to send them any 
money on the strength of this endorsement, 
as many have done so, and have never had 
any goods in return. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 

EVANGELICAL, DIAMONDS. 

I am the General Western Agent for the beau¬ 
tiful little Diamonds, issued by the Evangelical 
Press Association. These Diamonds are really 
little, condensed tracts, the size of, and made 
like, postage stamps, gammed on the back, and 
separated by perforation, so that they can be 
easily detached and used just as you would use 
postage stamps. They may be stuck on letters, 
or anywhere else you may choose to place them. 
They may be used for counsel, reproof, or warn¬ 
ing. and properly used, may be made tne means 
of doing great good. The matter of these Dia¬ 
monds is priuted in fine type, and the subjects 
are various. Some treat of the Christian Sab¬ 
bath, others are on the subjects of temperance, 
swearing, readiug of good books, purity of life, 
prayer, etc. These little diamonds should be in 
the hands of all people who desire to do good. 
They may be so used as often to be more effec¬ 
tual than tracts, sermons, or lectures. 

These Diamonds are put up in convenient, as¬ 
sorted packages, one hundred in an envelope, and 
sold at ten cents per packet. Discounts on large 
quantities. We can seud them by mail, on re¬ 
ceipt of price. Address JOHN E. MILLER, 
Publisher, Chicago, III. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

We are now prepared to furnish bound 
volumes of The Little Corporal, of the 
new series, (present style), bound in beauti¬ 
ful English cloth, at the following prices: 

Vol. 11, from July to Dec. 1870, $1.35postpa:d. 

“12, " Jan. to July 1871, 1.25 
Also volume 12, from January to July 1871, 
paper cover, 80 cents, postpaid. 


GRACE COURTNEYvAPRON STRING8, and 
CHILDREN OF THE KING, are pleasant juve¬ 
niles, well written and full or interest, from the 
press of Israel P. Warren, Boston. 

CARRIE AND WILLIE is a simple little 
story, without any pretensions to literary merit, 
but will doubtless prove of interest to the friends 
of the children whose short lives it chronicles. 
Henry A. Sumner, Chicago. 

Robert Carter db Brothers, N. Y., add to their 
Fireside Library another volume, entitled, CLA¬ 
RIS'S LITTLE CHARGE. 

Alden's new Scrap Book, manufactured by the 
Index Company, of this city, strikes us as a model 
of neatness ana convenience, and we recommend 
the bovs and girls to try it. 

TEARS AND VICTORY, and other Poems, 
by Belle W. Cooke. Published by E. M. Waite, 
Salem, Oregon. 

PURE GOLD, a Sunday school singing book 
fall of choice new hymns, and music eminently 
worthy of the Sunday school. The editors aimed 
in this collection to produce something better 
and purer than the ditties and jingles which have 
too often found their way into the Sunday school. 
Aud well have they succeeded, for the hymns are 
edifying and the music good. Published by 
Biglow & Main .New York. 

EVERY SATURDAY is preeminently the best 
and the largest illustrated periodical in this 
country. Its weekly gallery of illustrations, it** 
able and impartial editorials, and its Interesting 
literary matter, have won for it a place in the 
favor and esteem of the public unprecedented by 
any other similar publication. Published by 
James R. Osgood <& Co., Boston. 


The Peabl.— This new Sunday-school Singing Book 
is the great favorite this season. It is certainly one of 
the best collections of Sunday-school music we have 
ever examined, and deserves Its success. Send to 
S. Bralnard’a Bona, Publishers, Cleveland, O n for a 
specimen copy of this little gem. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Any books noticed or advertised In The Little 
Corporal, will be seut by us, by mall, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 

The surest way to protect your boys from the 
sensational literature so ruinous to mind and 
morals, is to cultivate their taste for something 
better. And among the many valuable works to 
aid the parent In this, we have seen none better 
than two volumes from the pen of Jacob Abbott, 
entitled, SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG, and 
treating, respectively, of Heat, and Light. The 
science is in so pleasing a dress it haelhe fasci¬ 
nation of a story. Harper Bros., publishers. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY, by the 
author of 44 John Halifax,” is a charming little 
story of suuuy child life. Same publishers. 

From Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.. Chicago, 
we nave three text books, designed for use in 
schools. HOW PLANTS GROW, by Asa Gray, 
not new, but excellent: A SHORT COURSE 
IN ASTRONOMY, by Prop. Kiddle, which 
adds to its other merits the great recommendation 
of large, clenrtype; and SWINTON’S CONDEN¬ 
SED HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
a work greatly needed in our schools, as every 
teacher of history will testify. A nation that is 
making history as rapidly as the American, can¬ 
not afford to burden the miuds of its children 
with unimportant details of one hundred years 

^THE BEST FELLOW IN THE WORLD, is a 
very good temperance tale, from the pen of Julia 
McNair Wrioht, but unfortunately disfigured 
by absurd wood cuts, that show a decided bad 
judgment on the part of the publishers. National 
Temperance Society, N. Y. 


The American Newspaper Directory, published 
by Geo. P. Rowell A Co., Advertising Agents, No. 40 
Park Row, New York, contains a full and complete 
statement of all fects about newspapers which an ad 
vertlser desires to know. The subscription price ii 
five dollars. 


A DDRR88 Principal of Mt. Carroll Seminary. 
J\ Carroll Co., Ill., for 4 Thr Orrad,’ and large 
Lithograph of Seminary'. They will be sent free. 
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THE RESCUE. A TRUE STORY. 


BY MRS. E. D. KENDALL. 



y IL) you ever see a salt marsh ? 
I presume that many, and 
perhaps most of the readers 
'of The Little Corporal 
\ never did; but those who 
1 1 ivc along the Atlantic coast 
'are no doubt familiar with 
the long, low - lying lands 
| stretching into the ocean, 
covered with water at high 
tide, but bare at its ebb, rank with coarse, 
uneven grass, dark and slimy, and visited 
rarely except by those scavengers of our 
shores, the wild sea fowl, or by sportsmen, 
with whom coot and duck, loon and teal, 
are epicurean delicacies. 

Sometimes you will see an oyster boat 
working its way along the salt sedges to a 
spot where stakes have been driven. That 
is an oyster bed, and there are many such to 
be found where the fresh-water streams 
debouch into the great sea. 

Acres on acres of marsh land have been 
reclaimed, particularly in the vicinity of 
our coast cities. That is, the marshes have 
been tilled in to a level with the other 
earth, drained, and converted into solid 
ground, dry, and available for building pur¬ 
poses. A large part, and, indoed, a very 
valuable part of Boston is built upon this 
reclaimed land. 

But I was going to tell you a story—an 
incident of the great storm of April, 1851. 

Perhaps some of you are familiar with 
Sargent’s Readers. Do you recollect, the 
lesson entitled “ The Lighthouse,” in Part 
II. of the Second Reader ? That lighthouse, 
erected upon Minot’s Ledge, a part of Cohas- 
set Rocks, went down in this very storm, 
carrying with it to the bottom of the sea, in 
its iron chamber, two men. I was but a 


schoolgirl, then, yet I remember vividly 
everything connected with that fearful time 
—how the wind blew a gale, and the rain 
and snow fell, with scarcely an hour’s cessa¬ 
tion, for four days, and the tides swept over 
the sea walls and embankments, and in many 
places people were obliged to row in boats 
from house to house, the streets were so 
completely obliterated. 

I lived, at that time, upon Noddle’s Island 
fan odd name, was it not?) now Ward VII. 
of Boston. It is rather a singularly-shaped 
piece of land, having the general form of a 
crescent, the dip of which is. southwesterly, 
one horn stretching to the east, and the 
other, which is broader and somewhat flat¬ 
tened at the end, lying toward the north. 
Each of these two extremities terminates in 
a bill, sloping, the one gradually, and the 
other with considerable abruptness, toward 
the main portion of the island. 

Along the eastern curve of the crescent, 
there existed at that time a line of salt 
marshes, broken only here and there by 
knolls of Armor soil, and extending quite 
across to the western and southern sides, at 
the very foot of the hills, but not embracing 
the southwesterly corner, which was already 
covered with neat and substantial brick and 
wooden buildings, the streets being laid out 
symmetrically, and bordered with shade 
trees, and nearly every house having its 
little piece of ground, which, in summer, 
blossomed into a flourishing fruit or flower 
garden. 

The principal street of the island, called 
Meridian, from its direction, had been sur¬ 
veyed exactly north and south, and com¬ 
mencing at the foot of the easterly hill, cut 
directly through the highest part of the 
other to the water’s edge. The other st reets, 


Entered* according to Act of Congress , in the year 1871, by John E. Miller , in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress , at Washington. 
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projected and completed, ran generally paral¬ 
lel and at right angles with this—that is, due 
north and south, east and west. Some of 
them were mere embankments crossing the 
marsh land, and enclosing square basins of 
stagnant water wholly cut off from connec¬ 
tion with the ocean, and waiting to be tilled 
in with clay and gravel from the hillsides. 
Others, nearer the sea line, had tideways 
through which the water still sluggishly 
ebbed and flowed. Outside of all was the 
>tone sea wall, solidly built of great blocks 
of granite; and at the inner bend of the 
crescent, where it stretched toward the east, 
behind the wall, was a long, high dike. 
The northern portion of the island needed 
no such protection, an arm of the main land 
reaching around it to the harbor channel, 
and terminating in a low, sandy spit, known 
as Point Shirley. 

Upon some of the streets of which I have 
spoken, dwellings had already been erected, 
but many of these w’ere small, frame build¬ 
ings, seldom more than one story high, and 
occupied by foreigners of scanty means. 
Among them, and standing quite by itself, 
was a little, martin box of a house, contain¬ 
ing but tw'o rooms, and tenanted by an Irish 
widow and her two children, one three years 
old, the other six months. Her husband 
had been killed, a few weeks before the 
birth of the younger child, by the falling of 
a derrick ; and the widow earned her living 
by taking in washing and doing the weekly 
laundry work for one or two families in our 
immediate neighborhood, which was per¬ 
haps half a mile from her little abode. 

During the week of the storm, Mrs. O’Neil 
(that was the widow’s name) walked—I had 
almost said tcaded —to our street, and washed, 
as usual, for one of her patrons, the lady 
hoping, as housewives are apt to do, on a 
wet, dismal day, that the next morning 
would bring fair weather. But the fair 
weather did not come—rather, the storm 
increased. On the third day, Mrs. O’Neil 
again ventured out, and locking her two 
children into the house, came down to my 
mother’s. She was wet through when she 
arrived there, and quite exhausted ; and my 
mother upbraided her for leaving her com¬ 
fortable home to face such a tempest. 

“ No, Mary,” she said, “ I shall not wash 
to-day ; and you must hurry back to your 
little ones, for it seems to me, if such a thing 
can be possible, that the storm is growing 
more furious. But first dry yourself by the 
fire, and have a cup of coffee.” 

My mother then found a pair of woolen 
stockings, a woolen skirt, and some old boots 


of my father’s, which she persuaded the poor 
creature to put on; and when she had become 
^arm, gave her a basket of provisions, well 
wrapped in a rubber cloth, and sent her on 
her way with a light heart. 

Meantime, the swollen tide, under cover 
of the blinding snow and rain, and driven 
onward by the scourging wind, had mounted 
fearfully, and the great, white caps were buf¬ 
feting the wall with the force of an army of 
giants. Wave after wave leaped over, send¬ 
ing its spray high into the air to battle with 
the descending mists. At length there came 
a noise like the boom of distant cannon, fol¬ 
lowed by a rushing, roaring sound that sent 
terror to many a heart. The sea had broken 
over its barrier ; the dike and embankments 
were washed away; and the high tide was 
marching onward with resistless power. The 
flats were quickly flooded, frame houses were 
loosened from their underpinning and floated 
westward, and those with stronger founda¬ 
tions, which stood in the course of the 
advancing waters, were rapidly filled in the 
lower stories. 

Mrs. O’Neil had not gone far when she 
heard the thunder of the incoming waves, 
and instinctively felt that calamity was 
approaching her. She dropped her basket, 
and wrung her hands in agony. 

u O, my God! what am I to do?” she 
exclaimed. “Holy mother of God, what 
will become of my poor childers !” 

As she stood there, a policeman came run 
ning tow ard her. 

“ The sea is over the wall!” he cried. 
“ Help!” 

She caught him by the arm and stopped 
him. 

“ Has it come to Chelsea street, d’ye think, 
sir?” she asked. “And are Danny aud 
Mary drowned intirely ? Tell me, has it got 
to my house on Decatur street ?” 

“ Near Chelsea street do you live? Yes. 
the w'hole street is under water, and all the 
cross streets over the marsh. Which house 
is yours, ma’am ? Did you say your children 
were in it ?” 

“ I did sir; locked in by myself this bless¬ 
ed morning—the oldest but three years of 
age. An’ it’s a woe bit cabin, all alone by 
itself on Decatur street, near the crossing of 
Chelsea. O, if ye would but find it, sir, and 
bring me my childers alive, I’d get down on 
my knees to yees, so I would, and bless yecs 
all my life.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I’ll do what I can for \\ou. 
You go to the station house and wait, iknd 
I’ll get a boat, and see what aid I can bring. 
If your house hasn’t floated off, I can flhd 
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it; but I'm afraid, ma’am, that I sha’n’t be 
able to tind your children. Ten to one 
they’re drowned, if you locked them up in 
your shanty. But I’ll do my best for you, 
and we’ll try and think they’re all right. 
At any rate, you can’t do any better than to 
go down to the station and wait.” 

Mrs. O’Neil took his advice, but her heart 
was full of trouble and fear. As she sat by 
the fire in the large, comfortable room, ano¬ 
ther officer came in with the news that the 
basements of all the houses on the new 
streets were full to the ceiling, and the water 
rising; that Bremen street was six feet 
under w’ater, and the railroad covered ; that 
it was Impossible to cross to Jeffrie’s Hill, 
and that help was needed to rescue the poor 
people who lived on the marshes. 

A squad of officers answered the summons, 
and to them Mrs. O’Neil again rehearsed her 
story, imploring them to save her children. 

She waited an hour in such suspense as 
only a mother can know whose little ones 
are in deadly peril; but at the end of that 
time fugitives from the storm began to arrive, 
w'et, and chilled to the marrow. One of them 
the poor woman knew, but she could learn 
nothing from her friend, Mrs. Ryan, about 
her house or its helpless inmates. At length 
in stalked a tall policeman, his rubber over¬ 
coat and hat dripping with the melting snow. 
It was the one to whom she had first ap¬ 
pealed, and in his arms, 0 joy! he carried 
her two children. 

Her cabin, small as it was, had resisted 
the force of the flood, and the man had 
found it, though with considerable difficulty, 
so many landmarks had been swept away. 
The waves had already risen to the upper 
sashes of the window's, and he rowed toward 
it with many misgivings. Reaching it at 
length, he discovered a cradle floating in¬ 
side, its top touching the ceiling, and two 
little white hands playing with the water. 
He dashed in the window with his oars, and 
wrenching off the sash, drew the cradle 
toward him and lifted out the crowing little 
ones, who had guessed nothing of their 
danger, but who cried out against their 
deliverer, and would not be quieted till they 
were safe in their mother’s arms. 

You may be sure that that was a happy 
meeting, and that the houseless ones were 


cared for and sheltered, and when the storm 
was over, provided with auother home in a 
dryer and safer locality. 

As for Mrs. O’Neil, she will never forget 
the tall policeman wiio rescued her Danny 
and Mary from their perilous prison house. 
There are others, too, w’ho have cause to 
remember him and his brother officers ; for 
a score and more of schoolchildren from 
Jeffrie’s Hill, who had faced the tempest in 
the morning, found themselves cut off from 
their homes at noon, by a bread, angry river. 
It was not, however, too deep to be forded, 
as had been reported ; but the kind-hearted 
officers who waded across it so many times, 
carrying the frightened children, were up to 
their waists in the chilly w'ater. 

That night the lighthouse parted its sinew s 
of iron, and was no more seen. A stone 
lighthouse has taken its place. 

It is not long since I was reading an ac¬ 
count, written by a New-York lady, of a 
visit to Minot’s Ledge, upon a lovely day 
succeeding a storm. The approach was 
made with great difficulty and much dan¬ 
ger ; even then the spray dashed so high aud 
the wind blew so strong that the ascent to 
the tower was fearful, and the great, granite 
beacon seemed to sway as if it w'ould fall, 
while the thunder of the surf was deafening 
and even appalling. Think what it must 
have been on that awful night in April, 1851! 

Do you ever pray for the mariners and 
light keepers ? I always do when the wind 
blows from the east, and the sea gulls fly 
landward with their warning of an approach¬ 
ing tempest; for I know that outside of the 
bay the waves are running high, and the 
rain or snow is already driving in on the 
gale, and I think of the shoals off Newfound¬ 
land and the Grand Banks, and the rocks 
along Capo Ann and Cohasset, and the fear¬ 
ful, hungry breakers that lash the shores of 
Hatteras. 

Ah! how many noble souls hare gone 
down to the bottom of the ocean! And 
every year there are scores of widows and 
orphans to mourn the loss of the brave fish¬ 
ermen of Gloucester and Newburyport and 
Marblehead. Did you know that 1871 has 
already counted nearly fourscore ? What if 
one of these men had been your father or 
an elder brother? 
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Undlmmed upon the meadows yet, 
The summer greenness lies, 

And sunny splendors of the noon 
Fill all the glowing skies. 

Along the dusty wayside bloom 
The aster’s cloudy stars, 

And hosts of plumy golden-rod 
Nod through the orchard bars. 

The brook creeps on Its silent way, 
Through beds of fragrant mint, 
And ferny dells and hollows keep 
Their tender emerald tint. 

Yet, morn or eve, no ftong of bird 
Across the stillness floats. 


Only the whisper of the wind. 

And cricket’s mournful notes. 

Come down the wood paths, where the sun 
Breaks through the arching trees. 

And see what robes of glory wave 
Like banners in the breeze. 

The clustering maples on the hill 
In kingly garments shine. 

The rosy hues of morning mixed 
With sunset's golden wine. 

Gather them up, from field and wood, 
Each gleaming, jeweled spray; 

Ripe with the ripening of the year, 

That steals in light away. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO DIDN’T LIKE TO THREAD NEEDLES. 

BY ANNIE CLYDE. 


Grandma was sitting by the wihdow 
mending Bobby’s pants; Allie was building 
houses with her blocks upon the floor. 

“Come, Allie,” said grandma, “you’ll 
have to thread my needle.” 

Allie got up rather reluctantly, and, cast¬ 
ing a lingering glance at a half-erected castle, 
walked slow’ly toward the window. 

“It’s too bad to disturb you, dear,” said 
grandma, kindly, “ but little Bobby’s pants 
must be mended, and grandma can’t see as 
well as she could when her eyes were young 
and bright, like yours.” 

Allie took the needle and threaded it in 
silence, and went back to her play. The 
castle was building up beautifully. All that 
was needed were just those romantic-looking 
turrets on top, when snap, went something 
a few feet off. Allie started. It was grand¬ 
ma’s thread. The dear, old lady was too 
thrifty to cut off the broken piece, so she 
drew the bit that was in her needle into a 
fragment of cloth and called out, 

“ Come, Allie, I’ve got to trouble you 
again. This is miserable thread.” 

“ Mizable thread,” thought Alllie, “ I 
should think it was! I guess grandma don’t 
know* how I w’ant to finish my castle.” 

It took only a few minutes to sew up the 
short bit, and Allie, whose attention had been 
attracted by something out of the window', 


was still standing by grandma’s knee, when 
she presented the needle for the third time. 
Poor Allie took it with a sigh and twisted 
the thread rather spitefully between her 
plump, little fingers. But the thread didn't 
seem to mind it, and neither did grandma, 
who sympathized with the little girl’s annoy¬ 
ances more than she knew. It is a trial to 
the aged to be obliged to trouble small people 
with their w’ants, quite as much as it is for 
the small people to attend to them. 

Allie went back to her play, once more; 
but the turrets had grown perverse, some¬ 
how’, and refused to go on, to her mind. 
There wa6 a fault in her architecture, some¬ 
where. It didn’t look as romantic as she 
expected, and she placed and replaced, and 
grew soabsorbed in her work that she had 
quite forgotten all ab#ut the tiresome needle, 
when dear, old grandma, who looked, sitting 
there in the vine-wreathed window, like a 
picture of Industry in a frame, called out, 

“ It’s too bad, Allie, but my thread has 
broken again, aud you’ll have to come and 
help me.” 

I am sorry to say it, but Allie was very 
much vexed. She had just reached a critical 
point in her building, and was deeply inter¬ 
ested. But she had always been trained to 
“ start quick,” and she started quickly now, 
so quickly in fact, that in her haste her 
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apron brushed against the unsatisfactory 
turrets, and away the castle went, like many 
jcastles in the air before, in a heap of ruins to 
the ground. Allie w'ns always respectful, 
especially to grandma, and she did not say 
anything impatient, as some children might 
have done, but she gave the pile of blocks a 
revengeful, little'kick, and frhen she took 
the needle out of grandma’s hand, she found 
it difficult to see the eye on account of the 
tears in her own. 

44 I wish grandma wouldn’t always be sew¬ 
ing, and wanting me to thread her needles, 
and making ine spoil castles,” she thought 
to herself; and then she said aloud, 

44 Ain’t yon almost tired of sewing, grand¬ 
ma ? wouldn’t you like to take a little nap ?” 

“ No,” said grandma, smiling to herself 
just the least bit in the world. 

44 Well, I am,” said Allie; 44 I am going to 
lie down on the lounge and go to sleep; and 
don’t you let anybody disturb inc.” 

” No, I won’t,” said grandma, “ not even 
to thread needles.” 

So Allie lay down and turned her face to 
the back of the lounge, and shut her pretty, 
blue eyes. When she opened them again, 
she found herself in quite a different place. 
8he was on her feet, and walking through 
the principal street of a small village; a 
narrow street, it was, paved with exceed¬ 
ingly sharp-pointed stones. On each side 
were very high houses with peaked gables, 
and heavy stone door and window frames, 
around which twined a climbing vine, carved 
out of the stone, and looking like petrified 
ivy. In each door way sat a little, old 
woman, in a great, mob cap with enormous 
bows of black ribbon perched a top; and as 
Allie hurried along, they all peered after her 
with small, twinkling, black eyes, so sharp 
that they seemed to pierce her through and 
through, like needles. Poor Allie felt very 
uncomfortable. She did not know in the 
least where she was, nor how she got there, 
nor where she was going; and she began to 
suspect, from the severe aspect of fhe old 
women, that she was not very welcome. 
Suddenly, without the least warning, a 
voice screamed in her ear, in such cutting 
tones that 6he felt as if she had been 
beheaded at a blow, 44 Come with me l” and 
she saw a little woman, precisely like all 
the others, come hobbling up from behind 
her, with the aid of a pointed stick. 

44 Come with me!” said the beldame, 44 I’ll 
show you what is good for little girls who 
don’t like to thread needles.” 

As she kept pushing her along before her, 
Allie had no resource but to go as she was bid; 


so they traveled along very quickly over the 
sharp stones, till they came to the open 
country. Then Allie saw before her a wide 
river, shining in the sunshine like the face 
of a looking-glass, a great, rose-colored 
mountain, that seemed to reach almost to 
the sky, and what appeared to be a quarry 
of snow-white marble. 

44 There,” said the old woman, 44 that’s 
your stint. The river is needles ; the moun¬ 
tain is a pin cushion; and the quarry is filled 
with spools of thread. You have got to put 
all that thread in all those needles, and 
stick them on the cushion. When it is done, 
I’ll think about your case again.” 

44 O, I can’t,” said Allie; 44 1 never could 
do it in the world. It would take me a 
hundred years.” 

44 1 can’t help how long it takes you,” 
said the old woman; 44 Go to work!” Then 
she hobbled off again. 

Allie sat down on the ground and cried 
till she was tired; but as nobody came to res¬ 
cue her, she thought she might as well begin. 
She picked up a needle, and took as long a 
thread as she could, and stuck it on the 
mountain cushion. Then another and an¬ 
other, till she had quite a little cascade on 
one side. But the river didn’t seem to lower 
any, and she was getting dreadfully tired as 
well as hungry. 

44 1 never can do it, never. O, I wish I 
hadn’t ever come here,” she wailed. Then 
she set at work again, and toiled away for 
another half hour. 

44 1 won’t!” said she, all at once, with a 
burst of angry determination, 44 1 won’t 
thread any more needles. I’ll just run 
away.” 

She turned to run, but made a misstep, 
tumbled off the river bank with a crash, and 
found herself on the 6itting-room carpet, 
with smarting elbows, and grandma’s kindly 
face bending over her. 

44 What was it, dear? What frightened 
you ? What did you say about needles ?” 

44 O, grandma,” said she, burying her 
face in the bosom that always pillowed her 
head so gently, “ I’ve had a dreadful dream. 
I’ll never do so any more. I’ll always be 
willing to thread your needles, as long as I 
live.” 

44 Well, well, pet,” said grandma, “ don’t 
cry. I’m sorry you had such a bad dream. 
I shall be glad to have my needles threaded, 
but I had rather you did it for some other 
reason than because you were frightened by 
a dream.” 

“ What other reason ? Because I love you ? 
I do love you, grandma.” 
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“ No;” and grandma put her dear, wrin¬ 
kled lips close tc Allic’s ear, and whispered 
softly, “because the Best Friend of little 
children has said, ‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that meu should do to you, do ye even so to 


them.’ When you are old, and have a little 
grandson’s pants to mend, you will be glad 
of the help of bright, young eyes. And 1 
want you to act always according to the 
blessdd Saviour’s Golden Rule.” 


SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD. 

BT MRS. EMILT HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


CnAPTER IV. 

Do von kriowitow rain sounds in a bam ? 
A great, empty barn, in summer time, with 
only a little sweet hay in the bottom of the 
deep bay, and scattered lightly over the 
mows. Do you know how delightful it is, 
when everything in the house grows weari¬ 
some, to hold a blanket or a big overcoat 
over your head and make a rush for the 
barn “ between the drops,” one, two, three, 
four of you, scattering the bedraggled liens 
that crawk about under the wagon shed, 
and calling out a neigh of welcome from the 
lonesome, old horse, muuchiiig his oat£ at 
the manger ? How safe and wide and com¬ 
fortable the bam seems, when you shake off 
the drops and catch your breath ! What a 
sharp rattle of the rain overhead, and a dull 
thud against the side ; but you feel as if you 
were in your castle, and no matter if it rains 
forever. There are dusky comers to explore, 
long rides to take in the broken, old chaise, 
with its musty leather cushions, and the box 
under the seat, where you once found a 
penny. And no amount of rainy days could 
ever exhaust the excitement of climbing— 
climbing ladders; climbing by wooden pins 
up to the straw scaffold, with every prospect 
of falling through the loose boards to the 
barn floor; climbing by beams, and clinging 
like bats to the rafters, to get a peep into 
the ugly nests of mud and straw plastered 
close under the ridge of the roof, while the 
frightened swallows circle about over yOur 
head, and fly in and out with a rush of win¬ 
nowing wings. 

They had a bam at Kirkwood, and it was 
the one solace of the days when the rain fell 
in broad sheets, a steady deluge, that washed 
all the loose soil out of the hilly roads, and 
left them bare and rocky and deeply chan¬ 
neled. On one of the empty mows, a tent 
had been set up, where Rose and Lillie kept 
house with their family of dolls, while the 
workbench upon the barn floor gave Dick 
and Benny plenty of chances to try their 


skill in ship building, and a whole fleet of 
cedar boats, in different stages of comple¬ 
tion, lay scattered over the bench. 

“I don’t care if it rains all day,” said 
Dick, one morning, with the air of a man 
who grants a favor. “ I mean to finish all 
my boats to-day.” 

“Well, I care,” said Benny. “I granted 
to try my raft. Seems to me it always does 
rain more up here to Kirkwood.” 

“ That’s because there’s so much sky over¬ 
top of it,” said Rose. “ In the city there’s 
only a little strip. Now, Benny, yon be the 
doctor, and play Hunky Dory was awful 
sick.” 

“ Well,” said Benny, putting on his uncle’s 
great, rubber coat, and knocking gravely on 
the side of the bam; while Rose, with an 
anxious pucker on her fair brow, brought 
him to the bed of hay where Hunky Dory 
was lying, her face fearfully spotted with 
blackberry juice. 

“Dearme, madam,” said Benny, “it is a 
clear case of hydrocephalus, aud thunder - 
borgia on the brain. Have your other chil¬ 
dren had it ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Rose, wringing her 
hands. 

“ Well, then you’d better send them away 
directly,” said the doctor. “ And this child 
must have her brains phlogisticated, imme¬ 
diately.” 

“O? I never can consent,” wailed Rose. 
“ Will it hurt her much, doctor *” 

“A very painful operation, madam,” said 
Benny ; “ but the only chance of saving her 
reason or her beauty.” And he whipped 
out his jack-knife and prepared to scalp 
poor Dory. 

“0, Benny, you shan’t!” screamed Rose, 
in real dismay, and rushed to rescue her 
favorite. 

“ Pshaw!” said Benny ; “ you always back 
out when it comes to any fun. I wanted to 
see if I could cut clear around her head with 
one lick, just as the Indians do. Now I’ll 
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give you a ph’ioserphy lecture, like they do 
at Uncle Tom’s college. I heard him read 
some in a journal that he wrote; tells how 
to make experiments and blow up gas and 
things. I tell you it’s jolly.” 

Benny rapidly adjusted his old spectacle 
bows, mounted a barrel, still wrapped in his 
rubber coat, and began : 

“ Ladies and geutlemen, this Is a beautiful 
science. I discovered it myself in one of the 
countries around the—the—Copic of Tapri- 
com. If you study it carefully, you’ll all be 
president and make a dictionary. It teaches 
us how to explode things, and what becomes 
of them afterward. Things don’t get lost 
and go to nullification—they Stay round and 
get mixed up and used over again, like Han¬ 
nah makes pudding out of the sponge cake 
when it gets dry.” 

This powerful illustration reminded Benny 
that he wanted to go in directly and get some 
lunch, and he rushed away under a horse 
blanket, while a chorus of voices screamed 
after him, 

“ Bring me some! bring lots !” 

4 ‘ Nuckin don’t get losed — not never. 
Everyflng is somewhere, only b’loons when 
they’re busted,” went on Joey, taking up 
the rubber coat and trailing it about the 
barn, as he continued the lecture; until, 
spying Jubilee and the baby sitting in state 
in the old sleigh, a new idea occurred to 
him. 

“ Now us’ll have Sunday school, Juby,” 
said he, promptly. “ I’m the suprinteer , to 
tell ’bout the slngin*. You must singon the 
beginning to the book.” 

“I'm Captain Jinks of the horse marines,” 
shouted Dick, from his workbench. 

“You mus’n’t talk to Sunday School, little 
boy,'’ said Joey, severely. “I’m goin’ to 
tell a lesson, now. Everybody must be 
good—it says that way in my book—and 
give the baby half of your candy whistle— 
the red end wid the toot to it—and not be 
shclfls and cat it all yourself. Once they was 
a king named Bclzcrub”— 

The lesson came to an abrupt end, as 
Benny made his appearance with the longed- 
for lunch. 

“ It's clearing ofT,” announced Benny, as 
he distributed the provisions. “Hannah 
says so ; and the south meadow is all covered 
with water. The brook is clear over the 
stepping stones, too. I went down to the 
bars to see ; and just as quick as it stops 
raining. I’m going to try my raft.” 

Benny’s raft was a great, plank door, that 
came from the old stable, on which he had 
taken several voyages, poling about through 


the shallow water along the edges of the 
lake. With a great deal of difficulty he had 
persuaded Rose to try it with him, and after 
one or two safe trips, had awakened in that 
little maiden a love of adventure almost as 
keen as his own. Nothing would induce 
Lillie to run the risk of wetting her dainty 
feet; but Rose and Benny and Hunky Dory 
had played pirate, and backwoodsmen, and 
explorers in Africa, in the most delightful 
style. 

“ We’re going to find the southeast passage, 
or whatever they call it, where Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin died a-goin’,” said Benny, as he 
munched a-way at his turnover. 

“It’s the northwest passage,” corrected 
Lillie ; “ and it wasn’t Dr. Franklin at all, 
but 8ir John Franklin.” 

“Well, what’s the difference,” said Benny, 
not a bit disturbed by liis younger sister’s 
superior wisdom. “ Benjamin Franklin was 
the smartest, any way, and he was the fellow 
that discovered kites, and invented thunder 
and lightning.” 

“I don’t believe mamma will let Rose 
go,” said Lillie; “ everything will be wet, 
as water.” 

“Yes she will, with my thick shoes, the 
ones Hannah gave me,” said Rose; “ couldn’t 
anything go through them.” 

“I’d rather stay in the house all day, than 
wear such clumping things,” said Lillie, who 
•was secretly indignant that her other half had 
taken to amusing herself in ways which she 
could not share. 

“ I don’t mind ’em,” said Rose. “ They 
make real funny tracks in the mud ; only I 
do wish I could go barefoot just once in 
my life.” 

“ Ho! a barefoot girl !’’ exclaimed Benny. 
“ You’d look pretty going barefoot.” 

“ Juby oosed to know a rabbit that good 
barefoot,” said Joey ; “ and a man fox said, 
4 Better put on you shoes.’ ” 

Jubilee laughed so frantically that the 
children were convinced she knew some won¬ 
derful story, and they all beset her to tell it. 

“ It’s jes a story my manuny knew,” said 
Jubc. “ Lamt it down souf, whnr she was 
raised. My mammy tole heaps o’ stories, but 
I done forgot most all. Mister fox was power¬ 
ful cunnin’, but he couldn’t catch brudder 
rabbit. So he went to de rabbit’s house, 
knock on do’, say, 4 Brudder rabbit, I heard 
de big dog coinin’ dls way, smcllin’ after you 
tracks.’ Brudder rabbit’s heart begin to 
shake ; then mister fox says, 4 1 brought you 
some shoes, brudder rabbit, so when de big 
dog smell yon tracks, he neber fin’ ’em.’ 
4 T’ank ye, mister fox,’ says brudder rabbit, 
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4 leab ’em at de do’.’ So mister fox leab de 
shoes, an’ when he gwine off, brudder rabbit 
put ’em on, start off mighty tickle ; fool de 
dog easy, go home latlin' hisse’f; mister fox 
»neak in de brush ; brudder rabbit run; shoes 
heavy like lead ; mister fox catch him easy 
miff; say, ‘Ho, ho! brudder rabbit, better 
go bar’foot next time you run race.’ ” 

“The mean old cheat,” said Rose, indig¬ 
nantly. But Benny laughed as if he thought 
it was funny, and straightway whispered 
something to Rose about a plan he had 
formed for their next trip. 

44 ’Tisn’t polite to whisper in company,” 
said Lillie, with just the least Hush on her 
fair face. 


Half an hour later, Rose made her appear¬ 
ance at the big sycamore, where the raft was 
moored, duly equipped with the rubber 
boots, and carrying Hunky Dory in her 
arms enveloped in a red flannel blanket. 

44 I’ll tell you the jolliest fun,” said Benny ; 
44 there’s so much water in the cove, that I 
believe we can pole across to the island, and 
play we were discovering a new country. 
I’ve got some matches to make a fire, and 
my bow and arrow, and we can take the cat 
along for a wild animal.” 

Rose was delighted with the plan, and 
volunteered to go for the kitty, although 
she was obliged to leave Hunky Dory to her 
own devices while she held the struggling 



“ O, it isn’t a secret,” said Rose, anxiously; 
44 and I do wish Lillie would go, too, don’t 
you, Benny ?” 

“ Only the raft might not bear so many,” 
said Benny, doubtfully. Then suddenly 
catching a glimpse of blue sky through a 
crack in the clouds, he overturned Joey in 
his precipitate rush for the door. 

44 It’s cleared off! O, Joey, I didn’t mean 
to. Hurrah! did I hurt you much? come 
on, Rose ; here, Joey, you niav have my blue 
top; you no business to get right in my way ; 
hurry up, Rose!” and with this jumble of 
sentiments, Benny disappeared. 

44 No business goin’ in my way,” said Joey, 
swallowing his tears with a sniff, and sitting 
down to the consolation of the blue top. 


captive until Benny could tie her fast to the 
little green bench, called by courtesy the 
cabin of the craft. In a little pen by the 
water side were half a dozen young ducks, 
(“ goosclings,” Joey called them), that had 
been hatched by the old topknot hen ; but 
no sooner had she seen them safely out of 
the shell, than she died of grief and mortifi¬ 
cation at her ungainly family. Haunah had 
cuddled and consoled the young orphans 
through a couple of w eeks of babyhood, and 
was training them in the way they should 
go on a system of her ow r n. 

A brilliant idea occurred to Rose, and she 
straightway proposed to take the “ goose- 
lings’’ along to the island. With persever¬ 
ance worthy of a better cause, Benny pur- 
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sued the frightened creatures around the 
little pen, and succeeded at last in packing 
them iuto the basket with Hunky Dory’s 
best clothes, tying the red blanket over the 
top, and then Hose took her seat, and they 
poled off in triumph. They went on bravely. 
The eat, released from her bondage, stood 
mewing piteously on the edge of the raft, 
but did not dare to risk wetting her feet. 
Benny’s little flag fluttered gaily in the wind, 
and Rose hugged Hunky Dory, and felt like 
one of the Pilgrim Mothers going with a 
brave heart to found a new empire in a 
waste, howling wilderness. 

Presently one end of the raft stuck fast on 
a big stone, and the other swung ominously 
in the current. 

“ O, Benny,” cried Rose, “ s’pose we sh’d 
tip over l” 

“ We can’t tip over, If you sit still,” said 
Benny, coolly ; “ and if we should tip over, 
you’d get awful wet, but ’twouldn’t drown 
you. Folks can’t drown In two feet of water 
without they do it a purpose.” 

80 Rose sat still, and with a few vigorous 
pushes, and a little grating and tipping, the 
raft was afloat again ; but the “ gooselings” 
took advantage of an overturn, and rushed 
wildly from the basket to their native ele¬ 
ment, where they were received with aston¬ 
ishment by their kindred. 

It was easy enough to reach the island, 
but the trouble wa 6 to land; for the raft 
could not be brought within several feet on 
account of the stones, and Rose was Anally 
obliged to wade through the shallow water, 
which she considered a great feat, although 
it was only about eight inches deep. 

“That’s the way they landed from the 
Mayflower,” said Benny. “I’ve seen the 
picture, and Captain Miles Standish carrying 
his wife In his arms. Say, Rose, you come 
back and let me carry you.” 

“No, I shan’t,” said Rose; “you might 
drop me in the water; but you can take 
Hunky Dory.” 

So the brave captain bore his delicate 
young wife to the shore in his arms, very 
tenderly ; but forgetting himself at sight of 
a squirrel, he threw her unceremoniously 
on to the wet leaves and ran back for his 
bow and arrow. 

The sqnirrel grinned and chattered and 
scolded, and did not seem in the least afraid 
of Benny’s arrows; but although he declared 
every one went straight to the very spot 
where the little rascal sat, somehow the 
squirrel was gone before it got there. After 
several attempts, they gave up the hope of 
broiled squirrel for dinner. 


“ We’ll make a fire,” said Benny, and then 
we’ll explore the island.” 

Wet chips and green brush are not the 
best material for kindling a Are, but Benny 
was not easily daunted, and by the aid of 
his flagstaff and a few scraps of kite tail 
which he discovered in his pocket, a little, 
smoky fire w’as coaxed into burning, and 
matters began to look more hopeful. 

“Now,” said Benny, “let’s explore.” 

And so they started on their travels down 
a little cattle path that wound in and out 
through the sumachs and blackberry tangles. 
To their great astonishment, they came pre¬ 
sently upon some hewn timbers and logs 
lying in confusion upon a little, cleared spot. 
They were a good deal decayed, and Benny 
examined them with intense excitement. 

“ We are going to discover something, 
truly,” said he. “I don’t believe anybody 
knows of these ruins; and, O, see here ! this 
is where there was a stone chimney. S’pose 
’n we should find something buried here— 
money, or a box full of chunks of gold.” 

Rose was the next to exclaim, for in wan¬ 
dering about, her foot had suddenly sunk to 
the ankle in a little, turf-covered mound, and 
Benny came running to the rescue. 

“ It’s hollow, all around here,” said he, 
punching his stick eagerly into the ground. 
“ There’s a pit, or a cave, if we can only find 
the entrance.” 

A very little examination showed a plank 
door, half buried in a clump of bushes, and 
fallen to one side. Through the narrow 
opening the children pushed with beating 
hearts, and found themselves in a small 
excavation, the roof and sides of which were 
partially supported by decaying planks, and 
which was only lighted by the little daylight 
which found its way through the narrow 
door. 

“ Don’t let’s stay now, Benny,” said Rose, 
with a shiver, as she cluug to her brother’s 
hand. “ I rather go home.” 

“ Ho !” said Benny ; “ who’s afraid ? I 
’most know we shall find something in 
here”— 

But at that instant they both caught 6 ight 
of two fiery eyes shining like coals in the 
very blackest corner; and without waiting 
for ceremony, they rushed out, closely pur- 
sued by the dreadful creature, which proved, 
after all, to be only poor puss, that had inno- 
cently followed them, having no mind to be 
deserted by her only friends. 

“ Ho ! ’fraid of a cat!” said Benny, scorn¬ 
fully, as he brushed the mud from his knees. 

“I don’t care, you was afraid yourself,” 
said Rose, half laughing and half crying; 
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44 and she did look awful, anyway. I never 
knew cats had such big eyes.” 

“ I mean to go back,” said Benny, exam¬ 
ining his wooden dirk and pistol with the air 
of a hero. 

“ O don’t, Benny,” implored Rose; “ you 
may get—get— muddy” 

At which inglorious ending they both 
laughed heartily, until they scarcely heard 
a loud 44 halloo !” from the other side of the 
island. 

44 That’s Uncle Tom,” said Rose; and 
Benny answered the call by a long, wavering 
note, that he had been learning in imitation 
of the loons. Both the children ran down 
to the beach, where they found Tom and 
Dick, with the Swallow. 

44 Well, Robinson Crusoe,” said Tom, 44 do 
you know what has become of your raft?” 

44 My raft?” said Benny. 44 Why it’s just 
around the other side of the island.” 

44 Not by a long shot,” said Dick; “It’s 
bobbing about on the lake, half way to 
Reed's landing. I saw it first, and told 
Uncle Tom.” 

“Did you think we were drowned?” asked 
Benny, with a secret delight in the idea of 
causing a sensation. 


“Of course not^’ said Tom; 44 but we 
thought you’d be puzzled to get home, and 
we had to row clear arouud the island to 
find water deep enough to come up.” 

44 1 shouldn’t mind staying here all night, 
if I had something to eat,” said Benny, as 
they got into the boat. 

“ O, I wouldn’t stay for ail the world,” 
said Rose, hugging puss and Hunky Dory. 
44 There’6 the awfulest place there—a cave, 
or something.” 

44 1 guess you’ve found old Johnny Par- 
ker’6 cellar,” said Tom, smiling. 44 He 
used to live on the island, years and years 
ago.” 

44 Was he rich ?” asked Benny, eagerly. 

44 No,” said Tom ; 44 only a poor, tipsy, 
lazy hunter, who finally drank himself to 
death on bad whiskey. They used to say he 
haunted the old turf cellar, looking for his 
w'hlskey jug.” 

“We saw something strange in there, 
didn’t we, Rose?” said Benny, slily. 

44 Yes, indeed w'e did,” said Rose; and 
then she squeezed kitty till she “ meowed,” 
and they both laughed, but neither would 
tell what they saw. 

[To be continued.] 


LITTLE BESS. 

BY JENNIE JOY. 


O, papa, I've asked you so often in vain 
To tell me when mamma will come home again, 
And the good little baby, so waxy and white; 

O, how I should like to see baby to-night. 

How »ound he did sleep, in his little, new bed. 
With the sweet mossy rosebuds around his dear 
head. 

If I’m just as good as I ever can be 

Will you buy such a pretty bed, papa, for me? 

No, I won’t ask again, but will still sleep with 
you— 

That bed was too small and too narrow for two. 
You say your dear Bessie must sleep on vour 
arm. 

That you may protect her, and shield her from 
harm, 

And God’s holy angels will watch over all, 

When night’s gloomy curtain is spread like a pall. 
And shuts out the sunshine, but still you don't 
say 

How long from her home my poor mamma will 
stay. 

The last time I kissed her, and bade her good 
night, 

Her lips were so cold, and her forehead so white. 
And 1 cried, O, so hard.'causeshe didn't say yes. 
When I softly said, 44 Ma, do you love little Bess?” 


And I kissed her blue lips, while the tears fell 
like rain. 

And I told her I'd never be naughty again. 

If she only would let me climb up on her bed. 
And 'gainst her cool cheek lay my little, hot 
head. 

O. no! I won't cry, if it hurts papa so. 

I am glad mamma heard me—but when will we 
go? [white. 

You say we shall stand, with our garments all 
At the portals that open to mansions of light; 
That mamma is waiting, and baby is there, 

A cherub with white wings and glistening hair. 
When our work here is done, our time come to 
rest. 

We shall find them both there, in the home ol 
the blest. 

O, I am so glad the sweet baby'll be there. 

I’ll be very good; now please hear my prayer, 
For I am so sleepy; dear papa, good night, 

I shall go straight to sleep, when you blow out 
the light. 

And maybe to-morrow we'll stand at the gate; 

I think 'twon't be long you and I'll have to 
wait. 

For mamma will run. when she hears me, I guess. 
Say, ” Open the gate, please, for papa and Bees.” 
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HOW TO BECOME AN ARTIST. 

BT P. FISHE REED. 

The Little Corporal receives numerous 
letters from its readers, who desire to know 
the best means by which they can obtain a 
knowledge of drawing and painting. I, too, 
receive many such —60 many that it would 
be impossible to answer them all in detail. 
This, however, Is encouraging, as it shows a 
growing taste for things that are beautiful, 
and for a labor that is fascinating as well as 
useful. 

Thirty or forty years ago, children were 
not allowed to even think of such things ; on 
the contrary, they were opposed and pre¬ 
vented in every possible manner, and the 
only way a boy could gain a knowledge of 
art, in that day, was to steal it. It is differ¬ 
ent now, as you might well believe, if you 
could read all these letters of inquiry. 

Some of these letters are earnest, the 
writer showing the full, strong purpose of 
doing something at any expense of time or 
trouble. Others, again, are quite amusing, 
the writer asking if he can learn the trade 
in six easy lessons! Others are extremely 
ludicrous, the aspirant desiring to know 
what means he can take to gain the greatest 
amount of skill and success with the least 
possible expense, study, and trouble. 

Another, a young lady, wants to know if 
she can learn to be a flrst-class artist In six 
weeks ! And, being told that it is not pos¬ 
sible, concludes not to waste so much time 
in learning the business. 

Now, I propose to make a sum total of 
the whole matter, and answer all these let¬ 
ters en masse. I will first give some hints to 
those earnest lovers of nature, and seekers 
after the beautiful, who desire to 

STUDY ART AS A PROFESSION. 

First of all, you must have a taste and a 
natural ability, then patience, perseverance 
and application will make you an artist, and 
the more of these qualities you possess the 
more famous you may become. 

Let no one think that he can achieve this 
with little trouble. It is a lifetime study, 
and I think there is not an artist of any 
celebrity now living, or who has ever lived, 
who has gained his point in less than twenty 
years of hard study and constant practice. 

Gottschalk, the celebrated pianist, prac¬ 
ticed six hours a day, from his boyhood to 
his death. This was the secret of his success; 
and, if you w’ill take the trouble to inquire 
into the habits of celebrities, you will very 
likely come to the conclusion that skill is 
not to be had for the asking. 


One may be born a genius, or “ with a sil¬ 
ver spoon in llis mouth,” but he is not born 
with skill upon his finger ends. This must 
be acquired, and nothing but constant prac¬ 
tice will do it. 

Paganini, the greatest violinist the world 
ever knew, spent twelve years in prison, and 
having nothing else to do, practiced on his 
violin ; and when all the strings were worn 
out except the G, or base string, he performed 
on that till he could do what no other man 
ever did. 

Now I tell you these things to show you 
the value of study and practice, and to break 
up this idea that many people have, of learn¬ 
ing to be an artist without study. Who ever 
heard of anyone getting even a common- 
school education in a month, or a year ? 

To the young folks, then, I would say, 
that, to begin with, you should get some 
simple drawing book, from which you will 
gather the principles of form, light, and 
shade; then you may draw from simple ob¬ 
jects, and when you have a fair and free use 
of the pencil, go to some Art Academy, and 
get the proper instruction from competent 
teachers. This is the cheapest and best 
method of leaming to draw. 

No academy teaches painting to any ex¬ 
tent, except to advanced students in the life 
school, and it is not well to try to use color 
much until you have a pretty fair knowledge 
of form, light, and shade. 

When you are ready to paint, go to a good 
artist—who is also a good teacher—and then 
practice at home what you learn at the 
studio. Tuition in painting averages about 
the same as in music, the best teachers charg¬ 
ing from three to five dollars a lesson, or, 
from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. Of course, all this depends 
somewhat upon the circumstances, and the 
ability of the pupil, for you must know that 
any true artist is always ready to lend a help¬ 
ing hand to a real earnest student of art and 
nature. 

It is always well to draw from objects. 
It is not so much matter what the object is. 
Every object has form, and that form may be 
expressed by lines on your paper, and, al¬ 
though there are really no tines in nature, 
yet the borders of these forms you will see, 
if you look for them, and when you have 
them all carefully drawn you will have a 
portrait of the object. But you must look 
close and w'ork close, letting no line escape 
you, if you would succeed. 

It was the habit of Mr. Turner, an English 
artist, who had, perhaps, as perfect a knowi- 
edge of form and ctfect as any artist that 
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ever lived, to draw any object that came be¬ 
fore him in whatever position*it chanced to 
be. He always carried a sketch book or 
portfolio, and if he had but one minute to 
devote, he devoted that minute to transfer¬ 
ring as much of the form as he could; and 
you may be sure that, after forty year’s labor 
in this way, he could make a good deal of 
picture in one minute. This shows how val¬ 
uable our minutes are. 

Now it is not intended that all this practice 
is to be made upon objects in the house, for 
yon must have air, sunshine, and exercise. 
It would be a very sad thing to trade these 
off for the artistic skill you might gain 
indoors. Half a student’6 time may be spent 
in the open air, where, with nature for his 
teacher and his model, he may gather not 
only knowledge, but many beautiful pictures. 

In sketching from objects, it is not enough 
that you look up and see a tree, or a cow, 
and then make something that looks like a 
tree, or a cow, on your paper, but it must be 
an exact image of the object, line for line, 
and it is just as easy to Oc sure that you see 
these lines, and make them right, as it is to 
guess at it, and get them wrong. 

If you have the courage to follow these 
rules, you will one day be an artist; without 
it, never. 

Now for some advice to those who desire 
to 

STUDY ART AS AS AMUSBMBNT. 

To this class I would offer the same advice 
as above, to begin with ; that is, study from 
some simple drawing book, and from objects. 
You can also paint with colors, if you like, 
finding out their qualities by experience. 

Of course, it is better to attend some Art 
Academy, to learn drawing, and study with 
an artist, to learn painting. But let me beg 
of you not to take lessons in painting till 
you have learned to draw. 

Unless you intend to become an artist, it 
is not supposed that you will spend your 
whole time at this, only your leisure time. 
Boys and girls of fifteen, who have taste and 
ability enough to prompt them, will very 
readily find a way to pick up a fair degree 
of skill, and it will quite astonish them to 
see the amount of art skill they will gain 
from one hour’s earnest, daily practice for 
one year. 

Do not think that you can get a few pic¬ 
tures to hang up in your parlor, by going to 
an artist, who will put the “ finishing touch ” 
to your work, so that when people look at 
it they will wonder at your skill, aud think 
you a genius. Too many do this, and receive 
the praise, with blushes, of course, because 


they know that whatever good there is in 
the picture was done by the teacher. 

A lady who had spent several years in 
practicing upon the piano, came to an artist, 
thinking that she could learn enough in 
twelve lessons to paint some pictures for her 
parlor, saying to the artist, “ Of course you 
will fix them up in good style, if I don’t 
succeed.” 

To which the artist replied, “Of course— 
not.” 

Now how much better it is to put your 
heart and hand right into the work, and do 
it yourself, under the teacher’s instruction. 
Then you may really be proud to claim 
whatever of beauty there may be in the 
work. 

Children have many spare hours that might 
be devoted to this very pleasing art of draw¬ 
ing ; it is useful, also, for it gives them better 
ideas of forms and plans, and a knowledge 
that in after life may be of great advantage 
in many pursuits. Besides, it gives us all 
an insight into the mystery and beauty of 
nature. 


THISTLE DOWN. 

BY CABO II. WOODWARD. 

Where are yon traveling, thistle down. 

Out to the country or In to the town? 

I’ve watched you an hour, I'm sorry to own; 
Where are you traveling, thistle down ? 

You seem undecided which way to go. 

And whether you’d better go fast or slow. 

And whether you'd better fly high or low. 

And whether you'd better alight, or no. 

You hang In the shade like a will o’ the wisp; 
A husky old leaf stirs, crusty and crisp, 

And away you flurry, with never a lisp. 

Like many another bright will o’ the wisp. 

You swim in the sunshine, a starry world. 

By unseen forces controlled and whirled; 

But a bee, like a comet against you hurled. 
Twirls into the spaces my starry world. 

You follow the butterflies, drowsy things. 

But let them swing near, on their downy wings. 
And you whirr in a tangle of loops and rings 
And very circuitous journeylngs. 

Blther and thither, above, below. 

I’ve seen you waver an hour or so, 

But I cannot decide where you mean to go. 
And I'm hair persuaded you scarcely know. 

O, beautiful nothing, with nothing to do. 

I’ve known a great many people like you. 

Who passively drifted wherever they blew, 
Aud swung in the wake of whatever was new. 
The veriest nothings the whole world through. 
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AUNT VINEGAR’S VISIT. 

BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

Mamma had no idea of it; of course she 
hadn’t. When she went away, the coast 
was clear of extra work and visitors, or else 
she wouldn’t have gone. For there never 
was such a kind, thoughtful mamma. 

Aunt Jane wrote a real nice note, saying 
how cool it was nmontr the hills, with the 
leaves turning red, and the peaches getting 
more plenty every day. And mamma was 
all tired out with the hot weather, so the 
children said she mu*t go—she mustn’t miss 
such a chance. Emma would keep house, 
and little Rose could help. It was a pity 
that Ann had just got married and left them, 
for it wouldn’t be so easy with a new girl; 
but Bridget was goodnatured, and promised 
to do her best—mamma must go. 

So she went. It was great fun packing 
her trunk, and cutting nice little sandwiches 
for her to eat on the way ; but when the 
stage had fairly driven off, the house sud¬ 
denly began to feel very big and lonesome. 
The sun was shining, but even he didn’t 
seem so bright as usual. Emma and Rosalie 
looked at each other. 

44 Well,” said Emma, 44 what shall we do 
first ?” 

4 ‘ I don’t know,” replied Rose, in a discon¬ 
solate voice. 

This would never do. 44 I’ll tell you,” she 
went on, 44 let’s go and talk to Bridget about 
dinner.” 

Bo into the kitchen they ran, and Emma 
tried to look very old, and very like mamma. 

“ Bridget,” she began, 44 1 think it best to 
settle about dinner now. Always plan your 
day out the first thing, my grandma says.” 

Bridget listened respectfully to these words 
of wisdom. 

44 1 think we’ll have soup, to-day,” went 
on Emma, 44 and roast turkey.” 

44 And oranges !” chimed in Rose. 

44 Now, Rosy-posy, don’t. Where are we 
to get oranges, I’d like to know? Soup, 
Bridget, and turkey.” 

44 Sure, Miss Emms, where am I to get 
any turkey, I'd like to know ?” 

44 Why, from the meat man, of course.” 

“The meat man, is it, miss? Arrah, he 
kim along j 1st as the missis was stepping 
Into the coach, and he says, says he, had I 
any orders ? And I says, 4 git along wid ye.’ 
For was I going to be afther thrubbling you 
wid the same at such a moment ? And wid 
he whips up his horse and was off.” 

Bridget!” exclaimed Emma, aghast, 


44 how could you? Why, he won’t be along 
again till Friday.” 

44 No more he won’t, miss.” 

This was Tuesday, so no wonder she was 
puzzled. It was four miles to the town 
from which the meat came. Three whole 
days with no beefsteak, no mutton, no hash. 
Breakfasts and dinners had hitherto appear¬ 
ed, punctual as the sun, as if brought by 
fairy fingers, but now our little housekeepers 
began to see that it was because mamma re¬ 
membered and cared for these things. Wha t 
should they do ? An idea came into Emma’s 
head. 

44 I’ll tell you,” she cried, 44 let’s go and 
look in all the closets, and see what we’ve 
got. It’s most as good as being the Swiss 
Family Robinson, isn’t it? only mamma isn’t 
here with a bag ”— And then came a small 
sigh, bit off in the middle, for Emma w as a 
brave little creature, and didn’t want to dis¬ 
courage Rosy. 

8 o she took a pencil and paper, and they 
began. The very first thing they found was, 
that the key of the jam closet was gone. It 
was very queer. Mother couldn’t have 
taken it, for she never did such a thing in 
her life. It must have been dropped some¬ 
where. Rosy, who had been comforting 
herself with thoughts of quince preserve, 
looked ready to cry. No meat, and no jam, 
either. 

44 Never mind,” said Emma , 44 there’s lots 
of golden syrup; that isn’t kept in this old 
closet. We’ll eat it on our bread, and play 
it’s jelly. Here’s the store room, and the 
key to that can’t be lost, anyhow', ’cause 
there isn’t any. Now w'eil see.” 

When done, the list ran as follows : 

44 The rest of the cold ham we didn’t cut 
up for mother. 

44 Tw'o codfish. (Me and Rose don’t like 
eodfish.) 

44 Two loaves of bread. 

44 A paper of crackers. 

44 The syrup barrel. 

44 Some cream of Tartary, to make lemon¬ 
ade of. 

44 A squash. (Bridget says she doesn’t 
know how to cook squash.) 

44 Potatoes. (Lots of ’em.) 

44 Half a custard pie. (O goody).” 

This w as all, except flour, sugar, nutmeg^ 
and such things. Evidently they needn’t 
starve. 

“Weil have roast potatoes to-day,” said 
the little housekeeper, 44 and ham, and pie, 
and bread and molasses.” 

44 I’d rather have turkey,” said Rose. 

44 So would I, of course; but then, you 
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know, grandma 6ays we must submit to the 
mehitable.” 

If you could have seen Emma’s face, as 
she brought out this last, long word. 

44 Now we’ll make the beds,” said she ; 
and they went up stairs. 

“ We won’t do mamma’s, I guess, ’cause 
it’ll all be mussed up again before she comes, 
if we do. Let’s leave it just so, and fix it 
all up just before she comes back.” 

“ So we will,” echoed Rose. 

The nursery bed was stroked and patted 
and witched up in all sorts of ways, and the 
children found it such fun that they took a 
long time about it. In the middle came a 
ring at the bell. 

“ O, mercy!” cried Emma, “ what’s that ?” 

She ran out and peeped over the bannister. 
A man was lugging a great trunk into the 
hall. Pretty soon he went out and brought 
a bag almost as big ns the trunk. 

44 0, Rosy, what shall we do ? Somebody 
has come to stay. Who can it be ? A. V.,” 
reading the letters on the bag. “ Suppose it 
is Aunt Vinegar ?” 

The little faces puckered up at each other 
in the drollest way. Aunt Vinegar was a 
very fat old lady, who had made a visit once, 
a good time ago. The children didu’t re¬ 
member much about it, but what they did 
remember wasn’t at all pleasant. 

Sure enough, in she came, with the black 
silk bonnet, and enormous cloak, her voice 
sounding crosser than ever. 

“ Susan !” she called out. “ Susan ! very 
strange! I’m not used to being met this 
way. Susan ! Where’s my niece, girl ?” 

This was to Bridget, who stood gaping in 
the kitchen doorway. 

“ Sure, ma’am, I can’t say.” 

‘‘Can’t say? Why, what’s the matter 
with the girl ? Can’t say where my niece is ? 
Susan ! Susan ! Come down this minute.” 

‘‘O, dear,” whispered Emma, 44 we must 
go. Take tight hold of my hand, Rosy, 
won’t you?” For, being very much fright¬ 
ened, there seemed a comfort in feeling those 
warm little fingers in hers. 

44 How do you do, ma'am ?’’ said Emma, 
when they got close to the old lady. 

Aunt Vinegar put on her spectacles, and 
looked at them very hard. 

44 Who are you, child?” she said. 

44 I’m Emma, aunt; and this is Rosalie.” 

44 Humph ! I didn’t know you. Ill weeds 
grow apace. Where’s your ma ?” 

44 Mamma gone away for a week to Aunt 
Jane’s,” said little Rosalie. 

Mrs. Vinegar sat down on her trunk, 
speechless with indignation. 


44 Gone away! What in the name of com¬ 
mon sense was that for ? Didn’t she get my 
letter ?” 

“No m’m 

44 1 wrote that letter day before yesterday, 
and put it into the office myself. What’s 
come of it, I should like to know ?” Look¬ 
ing at Emma as if she suspected her of hav¬ 
ing it in her pocket. 

4 ‘ 0 ,” cried both the children, “I know. 
We didn’t go to the post office yesterday, 
cause we were so busy packing mother’s 
trunk.” 

44 Shiftless doings,” groaned Aunt Vinegar. 
“Well,” she said, at last, “you can take 
my things up stairs. Here I am, and here 
I’ve got to stay. Show the fellow the room 
I’m to have, child.” 

Emma was filled with sudden dismay. 
The bedstead in the spare room had gone 
away to be mended. There was no chamber 
to give Aunt Vinegar but mother’s own. 

44 Highty tighty,” cried the old lady, as 
she spied the confusion, tumbled pillows, 
soiled towels, wash bowl with the water 
standing in it. “ Highty tighty ! what is all 
this ?” 

“ We hadn’t fixed the room yet, since 
mamma went away,” explained Emma. 

“ Shiftless,” murmured her aunt. 44 Shift¬ 
less doings enough. I can’t understand it. 
Susan used to have a head on her shoulders.” 

Emma didn’t know what this word “shift¬ 
less ” meant, but it sounded like something 
dreadful. She could hardly keep from cry¬ 
ing, as she helped make the bed and fill the 
pitcher. When the room was in nice order 
again, they left the old lady to rest, and 
began to think of the dinner. There was 
the cold ham, the potatoes, the half pie. 
Think as she would, there was no making 
anything further of it. She and Rosy set 
the table. They were very anxious to have 
it nice, but, with all their pains, one or two 
little things were forgotten. 

“Mercy,” screamed Aunt Vinegar, the 
moment she sat down, 44 where’s the carving 
knife ? I can’t cut ham with a teaspoon.” 

Sure enough, it w asn’t there ; and the salt 
cellars, likewise, were wanting. Aunt Vin¬ 
egar sniffed, and muttered “shiftless,” aa 
usual. Then she declared she couldn’t 
touch salt meat. 

44 Haven’t you any fresh ?” she asked. And 
when they explained that the butcher came 
just as mother was leaving, and nobody 
remembered to order any, she said 44 shift¬ 
less” again, with more energy than ever. 
It was dreadfully mortifying. 

But, if dinner was bad, tea was worse. 
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Bridget tried to make some gingerbread, but 
it turned out heavy. The molasses was put 
into a pretty glass dish, to make it look more 
importaut, but, as it happened, Aunt Vine¬ 
gar couldn’t bear molasses 

“What Is that?” she said, eyeing it 
sharply. 

“ Only just syrup,” replied Rose. “ But 
Emma and me play that it’s jelly.” 

“ Play jelly ! What does the child mean? 
Here, girl, Bridget, take it away, take it off 
the table. I don’t like the smell of it; never 
did ; never could abide it. Neither could ray 
grandfather—and I’m just like him.” 

Emma privately reflected that her great- 
great-grandfather couldn’t have been a very 
nice old gentleman; but I am happy to say 
she behaved like a little lady over her disap¬ 
pointment, and gave Rose a lump of sugar, 
unobserved, by way of consolation. Pretty 
soon after tea, Aunt Vinegar went to bed; 
so there was an end of that day. 

The next seemed a long one. The old 
lady was tired after her Journey, and as cross 
as two sticks, and, try as she would, it was 
not possible for the little housekeeper to 
make things comfortable. Aunt Vinegar 
was extremely economical, and anything 
wasteful made her angry. When Rose left a 
little milk in her glass at breakfast, she 
groaned aloud, and she asked Emma what 
she expected would become of her, if she 
let butter go to rack and ruin on the edge 
of her plate ? 

“ It’s a waste of the Lord’s maircies,” she 
r»aid. 44 If you go on so, I shouldn’t wonder 
if He sent something to eat you up.” 

This was a new and frightful idea. The 
children whispered about it that night after 
they went to bed, and would have been very 
much frightened, except for remembering 
that mother had never told them anything 
of the sort, so Aunt Vinegar might be mis¬ 
taken. 

Thursday was rainy. What with the gray 
clouds outside, and Aunt Vinegar within, 
Emma got thoroughly discouraged. She 
was very polite and well behaved, but when 
alone she couldn’t help crying. “O, if 
mamma knew,” was the burden of her song. 
But, for all that, the brave, little thing re¬ 
solved not to write her one word about it. 
“She shall have a good time, for once,” 
thought she. 

Friday brought the butcher, with a leg of 
lamb, and a nice piece of beef, which tasted 
wonderfully good, after the short commons, 
and quite mollified Aunt Vinegar. Matters 
6eemed brightening ; only two days more, 
Sunday and Monday, and mamma would be 


at home. How the children hugged each 
other at the thought. And Just then, as 
they were dancing up and down together in 
a dark corner, a wonderful thing happened. 
A rumbling in the road, a crack of a whip* 
a stage was stopping at the door. Some¬ 
body had come, and who do you think that 
somebody was? No other than mamma. 
Their real, own mamma. 

She had heard, somehow, of Aunt Vinegar’s 
arrival, and hurried home, fearing her little 
girls w f ould be in a puzzle. And weren’t 
they glad to see her ? Rosy-posy kissed her 
all over, and Emma, what with the surprise 
and the relief, just put her head down, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. How 
things seemed to right themselves and 
straighten out now that mamma was at 
home again. And she was as glad as they. 

“ Mamma,” w'hispered Rosy, that night, 
as she was tucked up in bed, “ I do hope 
you’ll never go away again. ’Cause you 
see, Emma and me is little girls, and we like 
molasses, and Aunt Viuegar don’t; and she 
says ‘shiftless’ very often. And Bridget 
forgets to stay at home always—won’t you, 
darling mamma ?” 

“ I’ll tell you what, Susan,” said Mrs. Vin¬ 
egar, after her niece came down stairs, 44 those 
children of yours ain’t so much amiss after 
all. Generally speaking, I don’t like ’em; 
but yours ain’t so shiftless as some.” 

So you see our dear little housekeepers 
did not go altogether unrewarded for their 
good conduct, because this was high praise 
from Aunt Vinegar. 


BOUND TO GO AHEAD. 

BT W. O. C. 

The steamboat is a 6mart thiug, but there 
is something that can beat it. I saw the 
game come off this morning. I went out 
for a walk, and sat down on the shore of 
Seneca Lake. The steamboat had just start¬ 
ed from Watkins. I heard it making a great 
splashing with its paddles, and the black 
smoke rolled aw’ay behind, and the thing 
seemed to be in live earnest. It seemed to 
feel that something was after it. Down at 
the depot the cars stood, singing a little, 
dozy song, waiting for Gen. Grant, or some¬ 
body else, to get on board. Then, when all 
were ready, the conductor waved his hand, 
and the engineer to«k out the cork, and 
away they flew. The road is up hill all the 
way from Watkins, but they didn’t care for 
that; they went past me like a shot. The 
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steamboat looked up and saw them shooting 
by, and then another great cloud of smoke 
rolled away behind. But It was of no use. 
The cars just turned and said 44 Goodbye,” 
and whiffed off out of sight In a minute. 


That’s the way It Is. Young America is 
bound to go ahead and beat everything. 
And he can do if, if he keeps his head clear 
and his heart right, and makes a true man 
of himself. 



FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 

BT HENRY GILLMAN. 


Where do the little birdies go, 

When the frost has chained the streams. 

When the woods and fields are hill of snow. 
And the fierce nor’wester screams? 

'Tie many a day since the wood thrush woke 
The groves with his happy tones. 

And now we scarce hear the raven’s croak. 
Or, at night, the owlet's moans. 

And long ago the swallow left. 

To cross the stormy sea. 

I own, in him I felt bereft 
Of much sweet company. 

I saw him the very day he came. 

He built beneath my eave. 

And soon he grew to be so runic 
I hardly thought he'd leave. 


The tanagcr, like a scarlet flame. 

Fled from the faded wood : 

The bobolink, that spoke his name 
In a voice so clear and good. 

The purple finch, and the humming bird. 
That cannot bear the cold. 

The warblers that all hearts have stirred. 
And the wren, with his crest of gold. 

I wonder how, through night and day. 
Across the trackless air. 

They learn to find their pleasant way. 

To lands more bright and fair? 

O, birdies, I shall long to see 
Your fairy forme once more ; 

Come with the spring, and I shall be 
Mor* loving than before. 
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THE BIG KETTLE WITH TWO EARS. 

BY OLIVE THOKXE. 


I always wear It on my watch chain—uot 
the kettle, but a piece of gold that came out 
of it—partly to remind me of the friend 
who gathered it, speck by speck, in a far-ott 
land, and partly because I saw it made. 

Yes' I did, really. I saw it melted, and 
rolled, and drawn, and cut, and milled, and 
stamped, and— 

Let me begin at the beginning, and I’ll tell 
you what I did see. It was at the Mint, and 
I saw my handful of dust carefully weighed, 
and taken, with ever so many pounds of other 
dust, to the melting room. In that room, 
over a furious fire, was a red-hot melting 
pot, waiting for its load of gold. A droll 
pot it was, too, with a spout, or “lip” they 
call it, to pour out the melted gold, and two 
ears. 

You don’t know what a kettle wants ears 
for? Well I can tell you, and it’s a funny 
use for ears, too; they are to lift it up by. 

Into this odd pot, with two ears and one 
lip, went my gold, and all the rest, which 
nearly filled it. Wouldn’t you like to see 
three or four hundred pounds of melted 
gold ? It’s a beautiful sight, and would be 
more agreeable to see, if it wasn’t so fearfully 
hot near the furnace. 

Hot as it is, however, it took several hours 
to melt it thoroughly; and, meantime, an¬ 
other workman prepares the molds, by 
warming and rubbing them with oil. Not 
because the gold w ould stick, but to give it 
a smooth surface. 

I had been wondering all the time, how 
the men would lift that big kettle out of the 
hot furnace; but when the gold was ready, 
and the molds fastened up snug in a sort of 
carriage on wheels, I saw that it was arms of 
Iron that lifted the kettle. 

Do you know what a crane is? I don’t 
mean a crane on two legs; but an iron crane, 
with one arm. If you don’t know, just ask 
your grandmother. She’ll probably tell you 
it’s a sort of iron arm, that swings around 
on a hinge. 

Weil, one of these iron arms was swung 
aronnd over the pot of gold. From the end 
of the arm, perhaps I ought to say, from the 
hand, hung a chain, with an Immense pair of 
tongs at the end of it. These tongs seized 
the poor kettle by the ears, the chain was 
hauled up, and up came the pot of gold. 
Then the iron arm swung around till it was 


over the pouring machine, and the pot was 
carefully lowered into a “ cradle,” as they 
called it, where it rested safely, on it6 ears 
again, poor thing. 

After the machine was Screwed up so 
that the pot couldn’t slip, the tongs were 
taken off, and the crane swung around, out 
of the way. Pouring melted gold out of a 
monstrous pot into small molds, w-ould lie 
hard to do without spilling half of it, but in 
this pouring machine, it was beautifully 
done. There were two handles at one end 
of the machine, and a man stood there to 
manage them. By turning one handle he 
pushed the mold carriage up so that the first 
mold came exactly under the lip of the 
melting pot. Then by turning the other 
handle, he tipped the pot, and poured out 
the beautiful melted gold. When one mold 
w as filled, he turned the handle again, and 
the next one moved up. So by using tw o 
simple handles, one man emptied the whole 
pot of hundreds of pounds of gold. 

When the bars come out of the molds, 
they are called ingots, and are a foot long, 
one third of an inch thick, and about an inch 
wide, in fact, about the size of a common 
school ruler. Of course they are too thicl9 
for coins, so I had to follow them to the 
rolling mill. Perhaps you’ve seen some kind 
of a rolling mill, for they roll most every¬ 
thing, now-a-days. If you haven’t, I can 
tell you that the gold rollers look very 
much like the two rollers on a wringing 
machine. 

The golden ruler was made red hot, one 
man took it with a pair of tongs, and put it 
between the rollers. It ran through, and 
came out a good deal thinner, and longer, of 
course. Another man standing the other 
side, took it as it came out, and handed it 
back to the first one. He tightened the 
rollers and put it through again. And so it 
went, back and forth, till it looked like a 
broad, beautiful gold ribbon. 

But so much rolling made it too wide, and 
it had next to be cut into narrow- strips. 
For this they had the ftinnicst scissors yon 
ever heard of. They are called circular 
shears; and are merely two sharp-edged 
wheels running together, the edges meeting 
all the time like a pair of scissors. The 
workman put the gold band up to the wheel, 
which seized and drew it through, cutting it 
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as easily as you can cut paper. It came out 
in beautiful, long ribbons. 

But in spite of all the rolling and squeez¬ 
ing, the gold was still too thick for money, 
and to make it exactly right, they had a 
very curious process, called drawing. 

First, one end of the gold ribbon was 
pressed quite thin by rollers. This thin end 
was put through a hole in a hard steel plate, 
which hole was exactly the thickness and 
width that th^gold must be. The end that 
was through the hole, was put into the Jaws 
of a pair of pincers, that grip for good, I tell 
you. The pincers were then hooked on to 
a chain, which was drawn along by steam 
power. 

It would be Impossible for a man to draw 
a thick piece of gold through a thin hole, 
but this resistless chain moved along with 
perfect ease, drawing pincers, gold and all. 
Something had to give, you see ; the steam, 
and the chain, and the pincers were all 
stronger than the soft, precious metal, so it 
was drawn through the small hole, of course 
coming out just the width and thickness of 
the hole, and longer than ever. 

The next thing was done by a boy sitting 
at a big machine that does nothing but 
champ, champ, all day. 

The great steam giant living in the cellar, 
whose long arms lift the pots, turn the 
rollers, and draw out the gold, also keeps 
the cutting machine on the bite all day. 
%he boy has only to feed it with the gold 
ribbon. Every time the cutter comes.down, 
it bites off a gold piece, which falls into a 
box. It keeps the boy busy to supply it, so 
fast it cuts. 

These pretty, round, smooth pieces of gold 
are called blanks, and from the cutting 
machine, they go to the weighers. 

Probably you know that a five dollar gold 
piece is itself worth five dollars, and to have 
it so, it must be of a certain weight. The 
weighers are girls, who have each a pair of 
delicate scales before them, in which they 
try every piece. If too light, it must go 
back to the melting pot; and if too heavy, 
she nins a flat file around the edge of the 
piece, till it is exactly right. It is then 
ready to be milled. 

Look on the edge of a gold piece, and you 
will see it is not flat, but in little ridges, or 
flutings. It is a curious thing to see that 
done. A child tended the milling machine, 
and all he had to do, was to keep a certain 
tube full of the gold blanks. At the other 
end of the tube is some machinery, and as 
soon as a blank reaches that point, it is 
seized and made to run over a sort of little 


bridge, just wide enough for it, and with 
railings on the edges, to keep the blank on. 
As the piece runs over, a wheel'running all 
the time over the bridge, presses down very 
hard on the blank ; and when it runs out on 
the other side, the edge is found to be 
pressed up into ridges ; or milled. 

I thought I could never get tired of look¬ 
ing at that procession of gold pieces running 
over the funny, little bridge, but as I wanted 
to see the last process, I had to go on. 

The coining machine, which is the last, 
stamps the figures on, and changes a gold 
blank into a United States coin. This 
machine, also, like the cutting and milling 
machines, requires only a feeder, that is, a 
person to keep the tube full of blanks. The 
piece at the bottom of the tube is seized by 
a pair of steel fingers, carried off and laid in 
a steel bed—not a cradle this time—the same 
shape as the blank, but a very little larger. 
It is hardly there before a stamp comes 
down on it with great force, and the plain 
blank slides off, a beautiful, perfect, gold 
coin. 

You may be sure I picked up the first one 
I saw stamped, as mine ; for though I had 
followed the gold from the kettle into which 
my gold went, of course I could not keep 
my grains separate. So I had to be content 
with a coin out of the same kettle. 

In all these processes, a good deal of gold 
gets scattered about the building. Not in 
little pieces, for they are very careful of 
those, and every workman has to give back 
the same weight he received, or about the 
same, in finished work and scraps; but a 
great deal gets otf in the shape of fine dust. 
The workmen have to wash themselves 
before they leave the building, and the 
water is carefully examined for grains of 
gold. 

What is still funnier, the sweepings of the 
floor have so much gold in, that they have 
a regular machine to wash it out. Before 
this machine was invented, they washed the 
sweepings by hand, and when they had got 
out all they could, every pound of dirt had 
still from fifty cents to a dollar’s worth of 
gold in it. After going through the machine, 
It has only about seven cents to the pound. 

How much money do you suppose they 
can coin at the United States Mint in a year? 
The snug little sum of sixty-three millions 
of dollars. 

Did you ever think how Inconvenient it 
would be to have no money? Instead of 
buying things, you would have to exchange. 
For instance, if you wanted to buy a book, 
you’d have to exchange a bushel of potatoes. 
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or a piece of cloth, or anything you had, 
for it. 

In some countries, people have used salt 
for money, in others, they have used shells. 
In old times, cattle were the standard of 
value. In Homer’s works, shields are spoken 
of as costing ten cattle, or a hundred cattle 
apiece. 

But the drollest money I ever heard of, is 
used by the Indians of Peru, and consists of 
—eggs. What sort of purses do you suppose 
they have ? 

PEDRO, THE BARRILERO. 

BY A. E. H. 

Once upon a time, there lived, in the city 
of 81oth, in Borderland, a poor man, whose 
name was Pedro; and he was a barrilero by 
trade. 

Now Borderland is a broad, level country 
by the soa, and stretches back for. many 
miles toward the setting sun. The river 
Bravo winds in and out along its southern 
border, and the snow upon the far-distant 
8ierra Madrc Mountains, melt in the summer 
and pours into the river; which, swollen 
with its new burden, rushes, like a great, 
wide, furious monster, over the low hanks, 
wnich can no longer keep it within bounds. 
Thus it sometimes came up into the city of 
Sloth, destroying property, and carrying 
away, on its surging waves, the comforts 
that people had been a lifetime gathering 
around them. 

Pedro worked pretty steadily at his trade 
of barrel making; but when times were 
hard, and he had a good stock on hand, he 
used to carry water about from house to 
house, crying 44 aqua, aqua /” or, 44 water, 
water!” as the custom of Borderland still 
is; and, as he received a picayune for each 
barrel of water, he was rarely idle, and con¬ 
sequently never in want. 

One day, Pedro looked into the clay water 
cooler of one of his patrons, and finding it 
nearly empty, went home and fastened his 
ropes into the revolving axles in each end 
of his great, iron-bound, blue barrel, and 
dragging it behind him, made his way to 
the river, to obtain some of the sweet, pure 
water, forever flowing toward the sea. 

The sun shone very hot, for it was noon ; 
and the dust blew’ over the streets in clouds, 
as Pedro made his way to the stream. As 
he stepped in, leaving his sandals on the 
bank, and felt the cool waves come up in 
grateful splashes over his bare knees, he 
lifted his broad sombrero, dipped it into the 


water, and placing it again upon \his tired, 
hot head, sighed contentedly. But the 
fierce rays of the mid-day sun shone full 
upon him here; so quickly filling his barrel 
with the short hose, and drawing it wearily 
up the bank, he started slowly toward the 
city. His feet pressed the tangled Bermuda 
grass heavily ; he panted with fatigue and 
heat; the exertion had already become a toil 
and pain, w hen he espied a little Mesquite 
tree not far ahead, with a cool shadow lying 
under it. 

44 Ah !” thought poor Pedro, 44 if I might 
but sit down and rest within the shadow of 
that little tree!” 

So he made a great stride, and the barrel, 
held by the ropes, responded to his vigorous 
pull, and together they soon rested under 
the grateful shelter of the little, crooked 
branches. 44 Miiy bien /” said Pedro; which 
in our language means 44 very well,” as he 
sunk down upon the long, vine-like grass, 
and languidly w’atched the block daws feed 
their young. He laughed to sec the wind 
blow' their long tails, and nearly tip them 
over, as they hopped upon the ground; and 
he lay quite still, trying to understand their 
shrill voices and droll movements, until, at 
last, all seemed to grow* confused and strange. 

Presently the water in the barrel began to 
gurgle and rumble with an odd sound, as 
though au unhappy, imprisoned spirit were 
within; and, as he listened, Pedro thought 
it murmured, in strange fashion, about the 
sea. 

“What are you saying?” asked Pedro, 
uneasily. 

44 Alas!” complained the the water sprite, 
“I might have been now' on my hurrying 
way to the sea, but for you barrilero. I be¬ 
long to the swift under current of this mighty 
river Bravo, and I should have reached the 
gulf to-morrow!” and the Naiad wept and 
moaned. 

44 Why should you care for the sea, Nifto ?” 
said Pedro. “It is salt and green, and the 
great waves would swallow' you when you 
reached them.” 

“Ah!” said the Naiad, “you know not, 
Pedro, the charm of the great, salt gulf. It 
Is rich in treasure of every kind. There is 
where the lazy porpoises dwell. They come 
heavily to the surface, turn their huge, black 
bodies over in the sunlight, and with a flirt 
of tail and fin, sink beneath the splendid, 
surf-crowned waves. There, too, dwell the 
tiny flying fish. Even you, Pedro, w r ould bo 
glad to see them spring from the waves, and 
fly in the air like birds. Their clear, trans¬ 
parent wings will carry thqjn a distance of 
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twenty or thirty feet ,• and the warm sun¬ 
light gleams over their azure-blue and golden 
scales, till they look like tiny, vanishing 
angels, as they dash into their native ele¬ 
ment. And great ships sail on the bosom of 
the gulf, Pedro; and sometimes they never 
again go into port. And white-winged gulls 
fly over the sea, disporting in the waves, or, 
on their never-tiring wings, keeping the 
good ship company. O, let me out, let me 
out!” cried the water sprite ; 44 let me hurry 
on to the lovely sea!” 

44 Tell me more about it, first,” said the 
barrilero, geutly. 

44 Why, there’s nothing in all the world, 
so glorious as the sea!” cried the Naiad. 

44 There is God ; and the suu ; and heaven; 
and little children,” murmured Pedro, 
slowly. 

But seeming not to hear, the Naiad went 
on: 

44 When the 6un shines, and the air is 
calm and warm, the sea lies placid and 
glittering—a beautiful, diamond-decked, fas¬ 
cinating creature, whom once to see, is 
to admire and love. Exquisite shells, and 
fine, white 6and form the bed upon which 
she reposes; while fish in countless numbers, 
from the great shark to the tiny minnow, 
play and make merry in their own sportive 
way.” 

44 1 don’t like sharks,” said Pedro. 

Still, never heediug, the Naiad continued, 

44 Ah ! Pedro, you should see the sea when 
the north wind breathes upon it, and even 
the 6iin hides his face. The tremendous, 
green waves put on their white caps, and 
come rolling in grandeur from shore to 
shore. The ships, which lie upon them, 
toss and plunge, and some are rocked and 
shaken until their stout timbers part, and a 
tom, tempestrtossed wreck floats upon the 
unquiet waters, or seeks repose in the silence 
of the unfathomable deep. The sound of 
the sea shaken by a storm, is music to mine 
ears, Pedro; though I love not the agony of 
the suffering mortals, who thus are swept 
away into an unknown, everlasting future.” 

But poor Pedro had already drifted out 
into an unknown sea, beyond the sound of 
the gurgling w ater. He lay tossing in the 
agony of sunstroke on his bed of grass, and 
his dreams were full of the fever and unrest 
which troubled his frame. For the silent, 
journeying sun had long since carried away 
the shadow, while he lay sleeping in the 
glare of its most intense rays, under the 
little mesquite tree. 

When the kind people w ho found him, 
bore Pedro home, and looked into the barrel 


for water with which to lave his aching 
head, there was not a cupful there. It had 
all rippled out over the dusty grass, while 
the dreaming Pedro slept. 


WHAT WILL THE BABY BE! 


BY M. H. K. 

Into the depths of hie limpid eyes, 

Blue as the sheen of June's clear skies. 

In the curs es of his chin and hie dimpled cheek. 
Where the smiles are playing at “ hide and seek." 
We look for a promise we cannot see. 

Of what the baby will one day be. 

His fingers dainty and soft and fair 
As the velvety petals of roses are. 

Neglecting the rattle and broken doll, 

Crumpled picture and scarlet ball, 

Reach for the sunbeams that, dropping down. 
Tinge with their glory his locks of brown. 

Life has not lingered to leave its trace 
Of sorrow and sin on his guileless face. 

Alas! that surely their toil and tears 
Must come, with the coming of future years. 
Alas! that the shadows must surely fall 
O'er the souls of the purest, the souls of all. 

For out from the shelter of home, we know. 

Into the struggle the child must go; 

If in the crooked and tangled way 
He may not stumble nor go astray. 

Passing safely his conflicts through. 

Who can tell what his hands may do ? 

He may drop the rattle to seize the pen, 

His words be borne in the hearts of men; 

He may fight for the nation and make its laws. 
Or stand, a hero, in truth’s grand cause; 

Power, and honor, and proud renown. 

His patient labor at last may crown. 

But If never the voice of fame 
Makes immortal his deeds and name, 

May he, doing the good, the right. 

Stand unawed in the angels’ sight. 

Where the Father with joy shall see 
What the baby at last will be. 


LILIES OP THE VALLEY. 

BY MARY B. C. WYETH. 

44 Isn’t 6he pretty? O, hasn’t she a lovely 
face ?” 

44 She’s a real beauty ; and so graceful.” 

44 I’d be perfectly happy if I had such hair, 
and eyes, and complexion. Dear me, why 
can’t all poor bodies, who so admire beauty, 
be beautiful ?” 

These exclamations were from the lips of 
three young misses, who occupied seats 
opposite me in a street ear, one pleasant, 
spring day. Their words were called forth 
by the appearance of my young friend, Lida 
Garland, upon the balcony of a rcsidcucc. 
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before which our car was temporarily 
detained. 

I am also an udmirer of feminine beauty in 
general, and of my Lida’s, in particular, and 
these enthusiastic tributes pleased me. It 
gratified me to see these young girl’s eyes 
brighten with admiration of my friend’s 
lovely face and graceful form. She was 
indeed exceedingly fair to view. 

There was a fourth young lady in the car, 
who sat a little apart from the rest, and 
engaged in reading, had taken no part in 
the pleasant chit chat of the ride. When 
the last young girl, however, uttered her 
wistful words, the reader looked up from 
her book, and glancing from Lida’s fair face 
and form to the rather plain countenance 
of her almost envious admirer, said, in a 
quiet tone, 

“ Hair, and eyes, and complexion can’t 
beautify stinginess. Lida Garland might be 
beautiful, if she were not so selfish. I never 
knew her to give anything to anybody ; and 
for myself, I am sure I would rather do with¬ 
out, than to w rench Lida’s heartstrings by 
borrowing from her. 8weet dispositions 
make sweet faces, I think. Lida is a nice 
girl, and a good scholar, and is rather pop¬ 
ular among our set at school, but her friends 
know better than to ask, or to expect favors 
of her. Our plain-faced Hatty Soule is much 
more my admiration. She never thinks of 
herself, and is always doing or planning 
something for the pleasure of others.” 

“ Pretty girls, and women, too,” responded 
the first speaker, “are apt to be selfish. I 
suppose if we were equally sure of our per¬ 
sonal attractions, we’d be quite as devoted 
to our precious selves. * Favor is deceitful, 
and beauty is vain,’ you know.” 

At this the young creatures laughed, and 
one said, lightly, 

“Lida ought to cultivate the Christian 
graces. If I were so beautiful in person, 
seems to me I’d try to be lovely in spirit, 
just for the sake of harmony—fitness of 
things. I wonder she don’t take lessons of 
Hatty Soule.” 

“Or, of Hatty’s Teacher,” suggested the 
one with the book. “Hatty is a Chris¬ 
tian.” 

The entrance of passengers caused the 
young trio to remove their seats, so that I 
heard no more of their converse. But how 
their words had saddened me. My amiable, 
interesting Lida, stingy, and selfish! Could 
it be so ? I had often feared that my dear, 
young friend was rather indifferent to the 
claims of others, In certain regards, but had 
found excuse for her, in her youth and inex¬ 


perience, and preoccupied state of mind, 
consequent upon the pressure of school 
requirements. I had sometimes wondered 
at this absence of thoughtfulness for others; 
but that it wrenched her heartstrings to give, 
or lend, was a view of the case quite new, 
and painfully surprising to me. 

When I returned to my home, I pondered 
upon this revelation of my young friend’s 
fault. How could I help her to see and 
overcome it? How could I reveal it to her 
so that she might appreciate its hatefulness 
in its true light, and yet not suffer too 
keenly in the revelation ? While yet think¬ 
ing how best to offer her a loving word of 
counsel, a light tap at my door, and a sweet 
voice asking, “ May I come in ?” announced 
Lida, herself. 

“ I’ve something sweet to tell you,” she 
said, “and something sad, too. Helen Vere 
is very, very sick; I called this afternoon, 
without knowing she was ill; she seamed so 
glad to see me and coaxed me to stay. I 
read to her, and freshened up her tangled 
hair a little, and told her all the nice things 
I could think of; and she brightened a good 
deal, and seemed quite cheerful when I left 
her. She was crying with the pain, when I 
w’ent in the room.” 

“ I am so glad,” I answered, delightedly. 
“ You have then had a great pleasure, one 
of the sweetest and purest that the human 
heart can experience.” 

“ Yes ; it is pleasant to feel that you have 
made some one happy by your own efforts, 
if it has cost some self-denial. It seemed 
very hard, at first, to think of sitting in that 
dark, enmphory room a whole hour; but 
when I began to read, as Helen desired me, 
from the New Testament, my eyes fell on a 
line upon the opposite page, and the words 
there seemed to be meant purposely for me. 
They were, ‘For even Christ pleased not 
Himself.’ I determined then, that /would 
not; and I said, in my mind, ‘ Self, go down; 
keep out of sight. I mean to imitate Christ, 
and to become a burden bearer. I have 
never thought of any but Self, until now; 
and now , Self, your death warrant is signed 
and I really tried to do everything possible 
to make Helen happy while I remained with 
her. I promised to sec her again to-morrow.” 

Lida paused suddenly, and a shadow' came 
over her face. 

“ What is it, dear?” I asked. 

She blushed, but did not reply. Presently, 
she said, 

“ My lilies of the valley are in full bloom, 
and O, so deliciously fragrant. They remind 
me of everything pure, and modest, and 
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delightful; blooming so sweetly, and giving 
pleasure to all who come near them.” 

“ Would they be as lovely iu your eyes, if 
devoid of their exquisite fragrance ?” I asked. 

“ O, no indeed ; half their charm would be 
gone. I might admire the color and form of 
a delicate spray of lilies, resting on the green 
leaf; but I could not love the lily of the 
valley, above all flowers, as I do.” 

“ You cannot find a lovelier example, in 
the floral world, from which to draw sug¬ 
gestion for the formation of a beautiful 
character, than your favorite flower. Do 
you remember Him who said of Himself, ‘ I 
am the Lily of the Valley?’ A loving, 
generous heart is a perpetual fragrance, 
prued by all lovers of the good, the beauti¬ 
ful, and the true. The most faultless face 
alone, cannot have the charm that an unsel¬ 
fish spirit sheds over the plainest features. 
I am rejoiced to think that your lilies speak 
so pure an evangel to your heart. Give heed 
to them, dear. Sometimes, the dear Lord 
of the lilies speaks to His children through 
these silent monitors.” 

The conversation drifted into other chan¬ 
nels, and after a time, Lida left me. There 
was a troubled look in her eyes, as she gave 
me a parting kiss. I felt that she had some 
undecided struggle going on in her young 
heart, and I trusted that she had awakened 
to a fresh conception of the beauty of an 
unselfish spirit, and that this new light 
within her soul would illumine her con¬ 
science, and aid her to come to a righteous 
decision. 

On the following day, while I was bending 
over my flower beds, Lida’s welcome voice 
sounded in her cheery “Welcome.” 

Looking up, I saw her in my doorway, 
bearing in her hand a beautiful, terra cotta 
tray, containing moist sand and mould, edged 
with fresh moss, in the center of which was 
embedded her precious lilies of the valley. 
They were in full bloom, and the air was 
redolent of their fragrance. 

“ They are for Helen,” she said, and added, 
in a w'hisper, “for His sake, who pleased 
not Himself.” 

As I bent to kiss the sweet, young face, 
now r beautiful, yes, transfigured b}’ the light 
of an unselfish spirit, the dear girl said, 

“ I believe the Lord of the lilies ha* spoken 
to me, through these sweet blossoms, and 
has told nic how unlike Himself I have 
always been, in caring first and only for 
myself. I know I’ve always been dreadfully 
selfish, but I mean to try, from this time, to 
become like Him. I began by giving the 
dearest and most valued of all my possessions 


to Him. Won’t they be a comfort to poor 
Heleu ?” she asked, while a glow of generous 
pleasure overspread her face. 

“ And won’t you be a comfort to me,” I. 
cried, “when you have cultivated within 
your heart the sw’eet blossoms of unselfish 
love? Strive nobly, dear Lida. He will 
accept your ottering, your love, and your 
lilies ; and He will give you the victory over 
the demon of selfishness.” 

As she passed dow f n the garden walk, 
bearing her fragrantly-suggestivc love gift 
with her, I prayed that the beauty of the 
lilies might bloom on In her young life, 
transfiguring it with that radiant light, that 
shines forth only from a soul illumined by 
the love of Him wiiose name is Love. 


ART AMUSEMENTS. 

BY MARTHA POWELL DAVIS. 

Number Ten. Arrangement. 

When we have learned to make flowers of 
beautiful form and color, the next thing to 
study is an effective and pleasing arrange¬ 
ment. The following Wednesday had been 
appointed to commence this part of the 
work ; and as individual effort was to be 
kept separate, and then grouped as each 
student preferred, speculations, practical 
ones, went on at home with much spirit. 

Each one was ambitious to have a collec¬ 
tion, at the close, that would do credit to 
the owner. Willie Jones said, besides group¬ 
ing the flowers he had already made, he 
wanted to have an ornamental case, with 
shelves, and fill it with rare and curious 
plants. 

“Mamma,” said he, “do you remember 
the century plant (Ayaee Americana ), which 
we saw* in Rochester, last year, and how I 
was wishing that I had understood the wax 
w ork then ? I could have made one like it, 
you know; then, instead of telling our 
friends about it, we could have shown the 
very likeness itself. You just ought to see 
Aunt Phebe’s ! exactly like the one we saw, 
only smaller. There are the flowers rising one 
above another like a chandelier, and they 
don’t look a bit like wax. I’d like to copy 
it, real well, and many other things she has; 
but it’s no use to think about it, unless I can 
have a case to keep them from dust.” 

“ It w ould take a lot of flow ers to fill the 
case you mention. I’d like to know' w here 
you’d find so many ?” suggested Clara. 

“ 0, I’d have all the caetus tribe, like Mrs. 
Thorp’s, and they would always be in bloom; 
and I’d have curious plants that florists sell 
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so high, and foreign fruits, too.” And he 
tossed his head, independently, as If to say, 
“ I’ll show you.” 

While this was Willie’s notion, his sister, 
Clara, evinced quite a different taste. She 
chose to frame a simple wreath, which, she 
said, 44 would hang over the mantelpiece 
and take so little room.” 

Meantime mamma promised to intercede 
with papa for Willie’s mahogany case, and 
Clara was to have a pretty frame. 

This was only one of many families that 
were thus interested ; and when Wednesday 
came, the children teemed in to realize some 
of their home imaginings. 

Aunt Phebe was fully able to meet their 
expectations In suggestive modes of arrange¬ 
ment. 8hc had fruits, flowers, and plants, 
grouped beautifully, and placed around the 
room in elegant display. 

The class began their work by disposing 
of the flowers they had first made, and under 
the teacher's supervision they grew like magic 
into bouquets, round, flat, oval, and pyra¬ 
midal. In addition to these, most of the 
pupils chose some more substantial form for 
their better-skilled work. For this purpose, 
many imitated a class of pictures that were 
framed as specimens. They were simple 
mottoes, wrought in flowers and leaves, as 
44 God bless our Home!” “ A Sister’s Love!” 
” For Mother.” The short word 44 Home” 
is pretty and suggestive of domestic comfort. 


The words are made as follows: 

Cut the letters of dark cloth. Cover them, 
by glueing on to them, green moss and tiny 
sprigs of cedar. The cedar should he dipped 
in green wax, to prevent its turning brown. 
Make flowers of sizes suited to the letters, 
with plenty of buds and leaves. Coarse 
waxed thread may be used for stems, instead 
of wire. A needle can then be threaded, and 
the stem by this means drawn through the 
cloth. The letters, when finished, are glued 
to white bristol board the size you wish the 
picture. 

By shaping the letters fancifully, room can 
be made to weave in large flowers occasion¬ 
ally, and thus give a pleasing variety. Buds 
and green sprays may often, with good effect, 
overstep the margin of the letters; but never 
let such adorning interfere with the distinct¬ 
ness of the words. 

Mary Belle, wishing a birthday present for 
her father, chose this 44 Home ” picture. She 
found 18x22 Inches gave ample room for 
clearness in letters and flowers. • Mary trim¬ 
med the frame with cones, acorns, and seeds, 
so the work was all her own. Her father 
prized it more than gold. 

The frames for these pictures should have 
a swell back, rather deeper than those used 
for hair wreaths; and green wax, for dip¬ 
ping cedar sprays and other leaves, should 
have a greater proportion of sweet oil melted 
with it than is ordinarily used. 


HOW FURRY PURRY BECAME 44 GOLD ELSIE.” 

BY MARY SPRING WALKER. 


The door of the great house stood wide 
open, and Furry Purry looked in. Furry 
Purry was a small, yellow cat, striped down 
her back with a darker shade of the same 
color. Her paws, the lower part of her 
body, and the diamond on her breast, were 
of snowy white. She had led a wandering, 
out-door life, sleeping in barns, and getting 
but a scanty living from the mice she caught, 
and the scraps she picked up in the back 
yard and about the pigs’ troughs. 

This is what the little, yellow cat saw, 
looking through the open door into the 
great house: A room hung around with 
pictures, the floor covered with a soft carpet, 
and in the sunniest corner, lying in an arm 
chair piled with cushions, a large tabbv cat. 
Presently, a gust of wind closed the door; 


then Furry Purry ran around the house, 
and through the back yard to the bam, and 
staid all day in her hole under the boards. 

There was a thunder storm that night, and 
several cats in the neighborhood crept into 
the bam for shelter. There was old Mrs. 
Barebones, a cat with a dreadful cough, who 
was thought to be in a consumption ; and 
Tom Skip-an’-jum^, a sprightly, young fellow 
with a tenor voice, which he was fond of 
using moonlight nights ; and Robber Grim¬ 
alkin, a fierce, one-eyed cat, the pest of the 
neighborhood, with great head and neck, 
and flabby cheeks hanging down, and bare 
spots here and there ou his tawny coat, 
where the fur had been torn out in his tierce 
battles. 

The thunder roared overhead, and the 
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lightning, shining through the cracks, played 
on the barn floor, and showed the cats sitting 
gravely in a circle, only Tom Skip-an’-jump, 
who was a young cat, and still kept his 
kittenish tricks, went frisking after his tail, 
and turning somersaults in the hay. At 
last he tumbled over Furry Purry, aud bit 
her ear. 

“Come play;” said he, “it’s a jolly time 
for ‘ Puss in the comer.* ** 

“Torn Skip-an’-jump,” said Furry Purry, 
“ I shall never play again. I am very 
unhappy. I have seen Tabitha Velvetpaws 
lying on a silk cushion. She walks on soft 
carpets, and I have nothing but this barn 
floor. O, Tom, I want to be a house cat.” 

“ A house cat!” he repeated, disdainfully. 
“ They get their ears pinched, and theta* tails 
pulled by horrid monsters, with only two 
legs to walk on. And nights, beautiful, 
moonshiny nights, when barn cats are roam¬ 
ing the alleys, and serenading on the roofs, 
and having a good time generally, they are 
locked in dark cellars, and made to watch 
rat holes. A house cat! O, no, no ; not for 
Tom!” 

He was ofT, with a whisk of his tail, to the 
highest beam, looking down upon them 
with the greenest of green eyes, and singing, 

“ Some love the home 
Of a lazy drone. 

And a bed on a cushioned knee; 

But in wild, free wayg, 

I will spend my days. 

And at night on the roofs I’ll be. 

“ O, ’tis my delight, 

On a moonshiny night—” 

“Don’t listen to him, my dear,** said old 
Mrs. Barcbones, the consumptive cat. “ He’s 
a wild, thoughtless creature, quite inexperi¬ 
enced in the ways of the world. Heed the 
counsels of one, whose sands of life are almost 
run; and who, before she takes her flight to 
the land of cats, would fain avert, from a 
youthful friend, her own untimely fate. 
This dreadful cough—ugh, ugh !—and dis¬ 
tressing catarrh—sniff, sniff!—with which 
you see me afflicted, were brought on by the 
hardships and exposure incident to the life 
of a barn cat; midnight rambles, my dear— 
ugh, ugh !—in frost and snow, days when 
not so much as a mouse's tail has passed my 
hungry jaws, and dreadful winter nights, 
when ray coat was too thin to keep out the 
cold. Ah l a catalogue of my sufferings 
would fill your tender heart with pity ; and 
they are all because I am a barn cat.” 

“ Don’t believe a word she says,” growled 
Robber Grim. “ She’s an old granny. She’s 
got the fidgets. She wants some catnip tea. 


Don’t believe Tom Skip-an’-jump, either. 
What does he know about war ? He never 
was sho" at. Look at me. I’m Robber 
Grim. I’m an old one. I’ve got good blood 
in my veins. My great-grandfather was a 
catamount, and my fourteenth cousin a wild¬ 
cat. I’ve been in a hundred battles. I’ve 
had an eye gouged out, and an ear bit off; I 
left part of my tail in a trap; J’ve been 
scalded with hot water, and peppered all 
over with shot. I’ll teach you to get a living 
without being a house cat. I hate houses 
and people. I do ’em all the mischief I can ; 
I eat up their chickens; I suck their eggs; 
I climb into the pantry, and skim their 
cream. Once, when the kitchen door was 
open, I stole the steak off the gridiron. 
There was a catastrophe for a respectable 
family. Ha, ha! The world owes me a 
living, and a living I’ll have. Folks hate 
me, they do; they’ve tried to kill me a 
dozen times; but I’m Robber Grim, and Pve 
got nine lives.” 

At this instant a flash of lightning was 
followed by a peal of thunder that shook the 
barn to its foundation, and every cat fled in 
terror to its hole. 

The next morning, Mrs. Tabitha Velvet- 
paws took a stroll around the garden, and 
down the lane a little way, just where the 
catnip grew. The ground was wet after the 
shower, and she was picking her way dain¬ 
tily, very careful not to soil her beautiful feet, 
of which she w'as justly proud. Suddenly, 
there glided from behind a tree, and stood 
directly in her path, a small, yellow cat. 

“ O, if you please,” said Furry Purry, for 
it was she, 44 1 have made bold to come and 
meet you, to ask your advice. I am a poor, 
little, bam cat. I was contented with my 
lot, till I saw you yesterday in your beautiful 
home; but now I feel that I was intended 
for a higher sphere. Tell me, O, tell me, 
Mrs. Velvetpaws, how' I may become a 
house cat.” 

44 O, my tall and whiskers! Did I ever ? 
The idea! I shall go off in a fit!” and Mrs. 
Tabitha moved a step or two away, her 
manner as well as her words, expressing 
astonishment and disdain. 

44 1 know' it seems presuming, Mrs. Velvet¬ 
paws, but—” 

44 Presuming! I should think so. What is 
this generation of cats coming to, when a 
low creature, a pauper cat, as I may say, dare 
lift her eyes to a sphere so far above her ?” 

44 A cat may look at a king,” said Furry 
Purry. 

44 Go away, low thing! I am ashamed to 
be seen in your company. What if my 
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intimate friend, Mrs. Silvereoat, should hap¬ 
pen to pass? Begone, I say !” 

“O, Mrs. Tabitha,” cried the little cat, in 
the deepest distress, “don’t drive me away. 
I can’t go back to the barn. Indeed, indeed, 
after enjoying this short season in your soci¬ 
ety, I ean’t live with old Auntie Barebones, 
and Tom Skip-an’-jump, and that horrid 


“Nay, nay,” said she “rather than see 
you go to the dogs, I will lend a paw' to save 
you. But what can be done, silly thing?” 

“ Mrs. Tabitha, you have lived a long time 
in this neighborhood ?” 

“ All my life, yellow cat.” 

“And you know everybody?” 

“ If you mean in the first rank of society. 



Robber Grim. If you refuse to help me, 1 
will go straight to Growler’s kennel. When 
he has worried me to death, Mrs. Vel vetpaws, 
will you cast one look upon my mangled 
remains ?” 

Now, Mrs. Tabitha was not an ill-natured 
puss in the main, and when she looked in 
the little cat’s imploring face, and heard 
these desperate words, she at once began to 
relent. 


yes; yuur Barebones and bkipau-jump© and 
Grimalkins are out of my category.” 

“Perhaps you know of some house cat 
lately dead, or gone away ?” 

“And if I do?” 

“You might put me in its place ? you 
know.” 

“Yellow cat,” said Mrs.Tabitha, severely. 

“ If you please, my name is Furry Purry.” 

“Well, Furry Purry, then ; your presum- 
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tion is only to be pardoned, in consideration 
of vour ignorance of the usages of society. 
House cats hold their position in families by 
hereditary descent. My place, for instance, 
was my mother’s and my grandmother’s 
before me. We arc prepared by birth and 
education for the position we occupy. Have 
you considered how utterly unfitted you are 
for the life to which you aspire ? Pause, 
young cat, pause!” 

Furry Purry looked down at her feet. 

“ They are the same color as yours,” said 
she, 44 but it is so hard to keep them cleau, 
when one goes through the barn yard a 
dozen times a day.” 

“ I never go through the bam yard. Little 
cat, I pity you; but I fear your hopes are 
vain. There is, indeed, a vacancy in the 
brick house opposite. King Ctesar, a vener¬ 
able cat, died last week, in a cat-cleptic lit. 
He was a cat of many virtues, and was 
greatly admired for his gentlemanly conduct 
and dignified deportment. Who shall come 
after the king?” 

44 I, Mrs. Tabitlia, if you will condescend 
to give me instructions. I am quick to 
learn. The short time I have been in your 
company, I have gained much knowledge. 
See me now gently wave my tail, and touch 
my left whiskers with my paw, as you do! 
At home, I shall practice all your airs and 
graces. I shall imitate the music of your 
voice. Do help me to King Osar's place!” 

Mrs. Tabitha was flattered by this speech. 

“ Well,” she said, 44 1 will see what can be 
done. I suppose I am a silly old Tabby, to 
be made a cat’s paw’ of by you in this way. 
There, go home, and the first thing you do, 
make yourself perfectly clean. Twelve times 
a day, lick yourself from the end of your 
nose to the tip of your tail. Take particular 
pains with your paws; a eat of refinement is 
known by the delicacy and cleanliness of her 
feet. After three days, meet me here again.” 

It may be imagined how faithfully the little 
cat followed these directions; how with her 
sharp tongue she smoothed every hair of her 
soft fur, and carefully washed her face with 
her w et paw. 

‘‘You are wretchedly thin,” Mrs. Tabitha 
said, at their next meeting. “That fault 
can only be remedied by a generous diet. 
You must look me full in the face when I 
talk to you. Really you have no need to be 
ashamed of your eyes, for they are decidedly 
hand.-ome. When you walk, don’t bend 
your legs till your body nearly touches the 
ground, that gives you a 4 hang eat’ look. 
L< i t me see, what other bad habits have you?” 

44 1 spit, sometimes.” 


44 Never spit; it Is considered very vulgar. 
Don’t bristle your tail; don't show your 
claws except to mice ; maintain such control 
over yourself, as never to be surprised out 
of a dignified composure of manner.” 

Just then, without the slightest warning, 
there rushed out from the bushes very near 
to where they stood, a monstrous dog. Up, 
went Mrs. Tabitha’s back in an arch ; every 
hair on her body stood on end ; 6harp-pointed 
claws appeared on each velvet foot; and 
hissing and spitting, she tumbled over Furry 
Purry, and scrambled to the top of the apple 
tree. The little cat followed, imitating her 
guide in every particular. As for the dog, 
who was in pursuit of game, he did not even 
look at them, and when he was out of sight, 
they came down from the tree, Mrs. Velvet- 
paws descending with dignity, and not 
alluding to the adventure. 

44 To-morrow night,” said she, 44 as soon as 
it is dark, meet me in the back yard of the 
brick house, and I will give you instructions 
how to proceed.” 

Furry Purry was very happy, when, the 
next evening, Mrs. Vclvetpnws conducted 
her through a pleasant green yard to a piazza 
draped with clustering vines. 

44 Come here to-morrow,” said she, 44 walk 
boldly up the steps, and seat yourself in full 
view of that window. If a lady drives you 
away, go directly, but presently return. Put 
yourself in your best position, this way, in a 
coaxing attitude, with your eyes uplifted. 
Now I have done all I can for you, and I wish 
you good luck, my dear.” 

44 Mamma, mamma, come quick to the 
window',” said little Winnie Gay. 44 Here’s 
a poor little cat on our piazza. 8he’s look 
ing right at me with such pitiful eyes. May 
I open the door, mamma ?” 

No, indeed, child; we don’t want any 
strange cats here,” said Mrs. Gay. 

44 But looks hungry, mamma. May 1 
take her a saucer of milk ?” 

44 Come away from the window, Winnie, 
and don’t notice her. You encourage her 
to come again. Go away, pussy, we can’t 
have you here.” 

44 Now’, mamma, you've frightened her off. 
See how’ she looks back. You have hurt her 
feelings, I know. Poor, little, yellow’ cat, I 
w ish I might call you in.” 

This was Furry Purry’s first attempt. She 
w as not discouraged. The little girl’s blue 
eyes beamed a welcome, and the lady’s face 
was kinder than her words. 

44 If I catch a mouse,” thought the little 
cat, 44 and bring to them, just to show what 
I can do, perhaps I shall gain their favor.” 
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Then she put away all the fine airs and 
graces Mrs. Velvet paws had taught her, for 
she knew 44 a cat in gloves catches no mice,” 
and instantly became the sly, supple, watch¬ 
ful creature, ready with teeth and claws to 
tear and bite, she needed to be, to accomplish 
her object. 

When, an hour later, she again appeared 
on the piazza, and, laying her prey on the 
floor, crouched beside it in an attitude of 
perfect grace, the little girl uttered loud 
praises, and the lady smiled approvingly. 

44 What a pretty creature it is,” she said, 
“with it’s soft, white paws, and yellow 
coat.” 

The next morning, early, while Mr. Gay 
waited for his breakfast, his little daughter 
called him to the window. 

44 My cat has come again papa, with O, 
such a big, fat mouse.” 

44 That’s not a mouse,” said Mr. Gay, look¬ 
ing at the plump, gray thing Furry Purry 
carefully deposited on the piazza floor. 
44 Bless me! I believe it’s that rascal of a 
mole that gnawed my hyacinths, and rooted 
up my tulip bulbs. I otTered the gardener’s 
boy five dollars if he would catch the villian. 
Who does that cat belong to ? She’s worth 
her weight in gold.” 

44 1 don’t believe she belongs to anybody, 
papa; and, O, please, may I have her for 
mine. I know mamma will say yes, if you 
are willing.” 

“ Why not?” he replied. “Run fbr some 
milk, dear, and I will see if I can coax her 
iu.” 

We, who are acquainted with Furry Purry’s 
private history, know how little coaxing she 
needed. As soou as the door was opened 
she walked in composedly, and, laying the 
dead mole at Mr. Gay’s feet, rubbed herself 
against his leg, purred gently, looked up in 
his face with her round, bright eyes, and in 
pretty cat language claimed him for her 
muster. Then Winnie clapped her hands for 
Joy. 

44 You are my own dear little pussy,” said 
she; 44 you shall have cream and sugar to 
eat; you shall lie on Ctesar’s silk cushion; and, 
because you are yellow, and papa says you 
are worth your weight In gold, your name 
shall be called 4 Gold Elsie.’ ” 

So Furry Purry became a family cat. By 
industry, untiring energy, and a fixedness 
of purpose that yielded to no discourage¬ 
ments, and surmounted all obstacles, she 
raised herself from a humble sphere in life 
to a high social positon. 

Readers of The Little Corporal, is 
there no moral in my cat story ? 


JOURNEY WITH THE SWALLOWS. 

BY MADGE TORBERT. 


8uppose yourself a swallow, in October 
flight from the Catskills of New York State, 
to the Everglades of Florida, (**ia Savannah.) 
It must be presumed that “airline” trav¬ 
elers take a much more direct course than our 
railroads, or steamships; therefore, Birdie, 
will you take with them the 44 direct route 
and through tickets,” and try to catch a 
birds-eye view of all the fair, bright colors 
of Mrs. Nature’s October dress, and of all 
the autumnal loveliness of earth, and sea, 
and sky ? How can the birds help lingering 
over and among the gold and scarlet foliage 
of our Catskiil forests, and along the silver 
shores of our bold and beautiful Hudson 
river? I expect a “still, small voice” in 
each tiny feathered bosom, calls them away. 
Yet still, the dear little lovers of beauty and 
song, postpone their journey until the last 
October days, when quick, wind telegrams 
come over the tree tops, from farther north, 
making every maple aud pine and chestnut 
tree shiver ; and warning every sweet singer 
that he may not possibly keep Thanksgiving 
Day properly, If he stays here ; that cold feet 
and sore throats and scarcity of dainty bug 
and berry, will surely pr vent hearty or 
comfortable Christmas dinners. So, on their 
last day of grace, they call together their 
families, and take flight from the dear sum¬ 
mer nests, and familiar branches of the home 
trees. Southwestward lies their course. 

Disdaining to pass near New York city, 
with its smoky and impure atmosphere, they 
reach New Jersey’s boundaries just in time 
for a Sabbath-day's journey over its fair, 
blue hills. How the sunny sides of the 
mountains glitter In the morning sun! how 
its crimson maples look like rubies set in 
Etruscan gold of elm leaves! how the 
mountain tops whiten like marble ! how the 
gloomy purple and gray of their shady sides, 
may seem to the little birds like a winter 
twilight, that used to come to their dreams, 
while they nestled warm In their Catskiil 
nests! Casting wide-awake birds eyes long¬ 
ingly toward the Delaware Water Gap, they 
pass hastily on. 

Shall we let them pause on the wing, and 
send a chorus of sweet chirps toward Phila¬ 
delphia, 44 City of Love,” whose good Quakers 
must certainly appreciate bird melody, if 
they do fail in appreciation of M’lle Nilsson’s 
bird-like tones. 

Passing Into Maryland, and finding autumn 
later by a fortnight than it seemed among 
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the Catskills, let us allow our birdlings 
“ right of way” and time to tarry for a day 
or two along the beautiful’ Chesapeake Bay. 
But, “Onward!” something sings to them ; 
and, always following instinct, or conscience, 
they soon start off, sailing for hours far above 
the calm and peaceful waters of the Chesa¬ 
peake ; passing over Annapolis, and within 
distant sight of Washington’s stately Capitol. 

We will suppose these swallows to be with¬ 
out curiosity, even the lady birds, or they 
would surely check their migration to inquire 
whether the House of Representatives, and 
the august Senate follow the United States’ 
conscience or instinct; and whether President 
or statesmen are ruled by regard for general 
tcelfare, as are the leaders of swallow flocks. 

Crossing the Potomac and Rappahannock 
rivers, and looking sorrowfully tow ard Rich¬ 
mond, they wing their way for miles over the 
Carolinas, over rivers and forests innumera¬ 
ble, over marshes and swamps most dismal, 
till they reach Savannah. Here broad streets 
and beautiful parks tempt them to linger for 
rest and refreshment. Imagine our wander¬ 
ers, exiled from scarlet and golden forests, 
now merrily flitting among the delicate green 
leaves of the water oaks, which, in double 
rows, grace many of Savannah’s finest streets. 

Four miles out of the city, lies the beau¬ 
tiful cemetary. It was laid out as a private 
estate, about two hundred years ago, and its 
wide avenues, formed by immense trees, are 
very charming. Here, for more that a 
century, have little birds lived among the 
trees, and sung and mourned. These grand, 
old oaks, festooned with Spanish moss, 
might tell many stories of bird gladness 
among their boughs, and of human sadness 
beneath them; tales of bright and happy 
life, and of dark and quiet death. It seems 
a most fitting and expressive place for burial. 
The trailing drapery of sober-hued moss, 
accords well with the sorrow of those who 
lay their loved ones beneath it, while the 
bright, green leaves, breaking out in patches 
among the weeping masses, must remind of 
the immortality which shall arise from these 
graves. Life shall spring from death. With 
a vague wonder if this may not all be know n 
to the birds singing so sweetly there, we 
return to our sw'allows. 

As they are not supposed to find board at 
the well-kept Screven House, and as holly 
berries are hardly ripe enough to tempt their 
dainty strawberry or cherry-fed appetites, 
they plan farther flight to “ Flow r er-da.” 

Now r , after tasting the yellow water of the 
Savannah river, they make old Ocean's 
acquaintance. Brave, old Neptune seems to 


favor them ; for he tosses his shivering, 
many-colored waves, and smooths them 
down again; then drives them furiously 
toward Georgia’s green shores, and easts 
them up into majestic breakers, over the 
sand banks, where there are none but birds 
to see and admire them. When a gray stain 
of storm comes, he sucks it dow’n so close to 
his broad old breast, that our wee, feathered 
gentry may fly calmly on above the cloud, 
without even a dampened feather, and with 
clear, keen eyes unblinded by any fog or 
mist. Sea gulls fly toward omr swallow's, 
gently chirping introduction from the first 
families ot southern birds, from the most 
chivalrous of all southern aristocracy, the 
Florida mocking bird. Wild duck, and 
heron, and pelican shriek “ good speed” to 
them ; and with Ocean’s thunders, and 
sweet south wind’s w'hispers sounding in 
their ears, they land at old St. Augustine. 

Here they roost, and rest, and reconnoiter, 
in a waving palm tree. They visit the old 
walls and crumbling gateway of Coquina; 
they flutter joyously through magnolia and 
oleander trees, through crape myrtle and 
pomegranates. Hedges of holly and of 
Spanish bayonet tempt them, rose trees and 
orange groves offer th^m delightful harbor. 
They look wonderingly down from their 
perches upon groups of chattering, quarrel¬ 
ing, dark-skinned boys and girls. 

One sunny morning they visit the old 
Spanish fort, but are suddenly frightened 
away from its gloomy old turrets, by a vision 
of dreadful, solemn, over-grown buzzards. 
How can little brown sparrows abide these 
monstrous, cruel-eyed turkey buzzards? It 
is no wonder that immediately after scraping 
acquaintance with Sir Redbird and Lady 
Mockingbird, and other dignitaries, in a 
wild olive tree, they take hasty flight from 
the ancient city. 

A few” miles of inland travel over swamps 
of cypress, o f scrub oak and palmetto, with 
passing glances toward coast-bound Smyrna, 
whose richly-flavored oranges are the finest 
in the United States, they near the St. John's 
river. Lovely tropical scenery lures them 
to tarry here, until through the heavy hang¬ 
ing drapery of tree and shrub, they catch 
glimpses of horrible alligators. Then they 
hasten away to the pines, to acres of pond 
lilies, to trees full of birds w’hich shall wel¬ 
come them. Here is security from sports¬ 
men’s shot; here are peace and plenty, 
without suspicion of w inter’s snow r or frost; 
here is a fountain of perpetual youth for 
birds, unfound by Ponce de Leon ; here their 
final haven of rest, the Everglades of Florida. 
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A WINDOW GARDEN. 

You remember the wise old proverb which 
bids us “ In time of peace prepare for war.” 
One needs to bear that in mind through the 
early autumn weather, for the garden is at 
its gayest. The beds of velvety verbenas 
are one sheet of bloom ; the petunias fairly 
run rampant; asters and dahlias arc gor¬ 
geous in every hue and tint; and the splen¬ 
did geraniums seem blazing defiance at the 
frosts that are sure to come in spite of their 
bravery. Now is the time to prepare for 
war—to make ready for the dismal morning 
when we shall wake up to find all our gar¬ 
den beauties blackened and blighted. 

If you have a nice plant stand, one or two 
stories high, this is the way to do it: Have 
your tinner make you a pan, about three 
inches deep, to fit each shelf of your stand, 
punching a few holes in the bottom, and 
painting the sides green. Or you can make 
a shallow box out of thin boards that will 
answer every purpose. 

The next thing, and probably the most 
difficult, Is to select your plants—you want 
so many, you can have so few—for most 
stands are spoiled by crowding, and a dozen 
thrifty plants are worth any number of sickly 
ones. Be sure you choose young, vigorous 
plants ; and as flowers are at best uncertain, 
let your collection depend mainly upon 
beauty of foltoge, with a few reliable roses, 
geraniums, ami fuchsias. Now arrange your 
pots upon the stand, changing them until 
you get the very best effect of bight and 
contrasting color, and then fill the rest of 
your pan with first a layer of coarse gravel 
or small stones, for drainage, then fine, light 
soil, containing leaf mold, sand, and well- 
rotted manure. Pack it around your pots, 
and then sow seeds in the border, along the 
edges, of anything low and pretty. If the 
florists will not be shocked, I will say that 
common curled parsley makes the prettiest 
border imaginable—is charming for vases, 
and will furnish garnishing for your table all 
winter. Intersperse with this one or two 
plants of dwarf nasturtium, sweet alyssum, 
and mignonette, and your border becomes 
beautiful beyond description, the unsightly 


pots are nearly hidden in a bed of bloom and 
greeuness, and, best of all, you may sprinkle 
your plants at pleasure, and a thousand open 
mouths drink up the moisture, instead of its 
falling through the wires. Taste and expe¬ 
rience will suggest other adornments. A 
Madeira vine or German ivy, set in pots under 
your stand, will send upward long, graceful 
shoots to twine and wreath about the sup¬ 
porting wires. Large shells, or even com¬ 
mon fiower pots, set in lamp brackets by the 
6ides of your windows, and filled with lobelia, 
oxalis, moneywort, and pretty trailers, will 
form beautiful ornaments, above the reach 
of meddlesome, little fingers. 

Water your plants abundantly, but do it 
mainly by showering, and for this purpose 
there is no better machinery than a common 
hair brush and a basin of water. Turn your 
plants around, so that they may grow sym¬ 
metrically—many a stand is spoiled by neg¬ 
lecting to turn the pots frequently. 

Put into a bottle, two ounces nitrate 
potash, four ounces nitrate ammonia, two 
tablespoonfuls white sugar, and one pint of 
soft water. Cork this very closely, and 
about once a week, put a tablespoonful into 
two or three quarts of water, and wet your 
plants thoroughly with it. As for the insects, 
red spiders, aphides, and all the rest, if your 
plants arc not crowded and are plentifully 
showered, they will not be likely to trouble 
you; but you can make matters 6ure by 
buying a Uttle quassia at the drug store, 
steeping it to a strong tea, and sprinkling 
your plants occasionally with it. The plants 
like it, and the insects do not. 

Of course this plan of arrangement may 
be adapted to any plant stand, and carried 
out with the cheapest materials, in any home 
where plants can be kept from freezing. 


EYES AND NO EYES. 

You have all read the story in the school 
readers of the two boys who w'ent over the 
same route, one with his eyes open, and the 
other with them shut. It is old, but worth 
repeating and worth remembering every day. 
So many things slip by us ; so many things 
w orth knowing go on right under our eyes 
without being noticed. 

I knew a man, I think I may have told you 
of him before, a busy man, who had very 
little time for reading or study, but whose 
mind was a perfect storehouse of informa¬ 
tion on almost every subject. 

“ How does it happen that you know so 
much more than the rest of us?” I asked 
him, one day. 
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“ O,” said he, “ I never had time to lay in 
a regular stock of learning, so I save all the 
bits that come in my way, and they count up 
a good deal iu the course of the year.” 

That is just the thing—save all the bits. 

“That boy,’’ said a gentleman, “always 
seems to be on the lookout for something to 
see.” 

So he was ; and while waiting in a news¬ 
paper office for a package, he learned, by 
using his eyes, how a mailing machine was 
operated. While he waited at the florist’s, 
he saw the man setting a great box ol cut¬ 
tings, and learned, by the use of his eyes, 
>vhat he never would have guessed, that 
slips rooted best in nearly pure sand. 

“ This is lapis lazuli,” said the jeweler to 
his customer ; “ and this is chrysoprase.” 

And the wide-awake errand boy turned 
around from the door to take a sharp look, 
so that in future he knew' just how those 
two precious stones looked. In one day, he 
learned of the barber what became of the 
hair clippings; of the carpenter, how to 
drive a nail so as not to split the wood ; of 
the shoemaker, how the different surfaces of 
fancy leathers are made ; of a locust, that 
his mouth w’as of no use to him in singing; 
from a scrap ol newspaper, w here sponges 
are obtained ; and from an old Irishwoman, 
how to keep stovepipes from rusting. Only 
bits and fragments of knowledge, but all 
of them worth saving, and all helping to 
increase the stock in trade of the boy who 
meant to be a man. 


MAKING CHARACTER. 

So many people seem to forget that char¬ 
acter groics. That it is not something to be 
put on, ready made, with manhood or 
womanhood ; but day by day, here a little 
and there a little, grow's W’ith the growth 
and strengthens with the strength, until, 
good or bad, it becomes almost a coat of 
mail. Look at a model man of business— 
prompt, reliable, conscientious; cool and 
cautious, yet clear headed and energetic. 
When do you suppose he developed all these 
admirable qualities? When he was a bay. 
Let me see the way in which a boy of ten 
gets up in the morning, works, plays, studies, 
and I will tell you just about what kind of a 
man he will make. The boy that is late at 
the breakfast table, late at school, who uever 
quite does anything at the right time, stands 
a poor chance to be a prompt man. The boy 
w ho half washes his face, half does his chores, 
half learns his lessons, will never make a 
thorough man. The boy who neglects his 


duties, be they ever so small, and then 
excuses himself by saying, “ O, I forgot! I 
didn’t think!” will never be a reliable man. 
And the boy who finds pleasure in the pain 
and suffering of weaker things, will never be 
a noble, generous, kindly man ; a gentle man. 

And what about the girls ? Just the same 
for the girls. A girl who is peevish and 
pettish, and careless of the comfort of others, 
who is untidy in her ways, and thinks it docs 
not matter what she says or does at home, 
or how rude and uncourteous she may be to 
the dear ones there, is sure to grow into such 
a womanhood as, I am sorry to say, we have 
already too much of; the womanhood that 
scorns the old-fashioned virtues of industry 
and thrift and skillful handiwork, of love, 
and gentleness, and brave self-sacrifice, of 
the charity that thinketh no evil, that seeketh 
not her own, and that never failcth. She 
will never be a lady in the old Saxon mean¬ 
ing of the word, “laffday,” a loaf giver. 


OCTOBER. 

There is something in the very name, 
October, that is suggestive of fullness and 
ripeness. It brings to the mind visions of 
grapes swelling with the purple wine, show¬ 
ing like clusters of amethysts on the brown 
vines, as the last yellow leaves flutter away 
from them. Visions of orchard boughs stoop¬ 
ing with their wealth of gold, and crimson, 
and russet, and dropping, at a touch, the rip¬ 
ened fruit on the ground, as if w eary of hold¬ 
ing it so long. In the woods there are stores 
of nuts, and all the sunshiny day you can hear 
them falling. The boys are out among them 
gathering their treasures for winter. How 
they shout and laugh, as they pelt the loaded 
boughs, and chase the squirrels, that seem 
half disposed to dispute witlAliem for pos¬ 
session of the property. 

Nature has a great deal of w r ork to finish 
iu this month of October, and she is w orking 
steadily at it, day and night. Besides a 
thousand little jobs, whose doing escapes 
our notice, but which would make sad gaps 
in the beauty of next year, if left undone, 
there is the corn to ripen and mature. The 
buds for next spring will be carefully cas« d 
in double and triple wrappings against the 
cold and w'et. Never did a mother more 
tenderly protect her babe against the keen 
air, than does Nature guard these delicate 
nurslings of hers. First, she covers them 
with a downy fold softer than the finest 
wool, then with layer after layer, cunningly 
wrapped together, and finishes all with a 
coat of varnish, that turns every particle of 
moisture, and then she leaves the infant 
blossom as safe for the w inter as the nursery 
pet in its dainty cradle. 
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We wish to notice first this month a very 
short letter that has made a long jonmey to 
reach ns, all the way from Africa. It contains a 
picture of Umzurabi Mission Station, at Port Na¬ 
tal, and a cluster of beautiful flowers, marked, 
“ From a little boy In Africa, who loves The 
Corporal.” The flowers have kept their 
bright color, and have a familiar, home-like 
look, as if they might have blossomed right 
here upon our own prairies. And I remember, 
as I look at them, that the same sun that looked 
down upon them in their far-off home shines upon 
our hills and plains. The flowers upon my table, 
that are filling the room with their sweet breath, 
may belong to the same family with their foreign 
relations lying beside them, and the little boy 
in Africa shall have a place in our family by our 
friend “ Josie from Louisiana,” who sends us a 
very nice letter, and some specimens of Spanish 
moss. By all means send the cotton flower, 
•Josie. 

Wood tide Plantation , La. “Dear Prudy: I 
send you a piece of moss fbr your album. It 
looks so pretty under the microscope. It is a 
parasite, common on our forest trees ; gets its 
nourishment from the air, and does not injure 
the trees. It has no perceptible root, but dies 
when the tree does. Its color, when growing, is 
lavender tinged with pale green, and it contrasts 
beautifully with the deep green of the leaves, 
swaying in the breeze in long, gray pendants. 
In the winter it is dark brown, giving a very 
somber effect to the forests. It is very useful, 
both green and dry, being fed to cattle, in place 
of hay. In the spring, when the waters come 
pouring down from the north, the wide pastures 
an? overflowed, and the cattle, instead of roam¬ 
ing over them, are confined in high buildings, 
and fed with the moss, which is gathered fresh 
from the trees in boats. When dry. it is rotted 
in water, losing all but the inner finer, which re¬ 
sembles hair, and is sent in bales to New Orleans, 
to stuff mattresses, cushions, etc. Did you ever 
see a cotton flower? Would you like one? They 
look like single hollyhock flowers; are white 
the first morning, pink in the evening, and red 
the next day. That evening they drop off. and 
leave a little green boll, that grows most as large 
•as a hen's egg. When it Is ripe it turns brown 
and bursts open, and a whole handful of white 
cotton hangs out. A field full of cotton, after 
the frost has killed the green leaves, looks like a 


big dish of pop corn. Papa’s cotton field is close 
to the house, and 1 am going to help pick it when 
it opens. Next month it will be full of flowers; 
shall I send you one?” 


Bloomfield , Ind. “Dear Prudy: As I am one 
of vour soldiers, and a reader of The Corporal, 
I thought I would tell you of an apple tree in 
our neighborhood. It measures three feet four 
inches in diameter, its branches cover a space of 
forty-six feet in circumference, and its average 
yield is from sixty-five to one hundred bushel* 
of fruit. The tree Is in a healthy, growing con¬ 
dition, as when first planted. Now if any of 
your readers can beat that, send it in and you 
may have the skates.” 

What do you say to that, boys? That tree 
must be an orchard in Itself. 


Fredonla. "Dear Prudy: I love you very 
much. I am a little girl six years old. My Aunt 
Alice sends me The Corporal. I have a sister 
that is deal and dumb. She goes to New York 
City to school, and can talk with her Angers. So 
can I. Don't you think it is too bad that she is 
deaf and dumb? Is your pocket made of rubber? 
If it is, put this in. I hope it is.” 

It would be “too bad” for the dear little sis¬ 
ter, if you or I had made her deaf and dumb, 
Alice. But what the kind Father does can never 
be bad, but good—good in some way, though it 
seems sad and hard. 


Thco. B. McConkle, of Ridge Prairie , Mo ., 
sends us a very finely executed map of Palestine, 
done in colors. Some time we may offer another 
map prize, that will give our young artist a chance 
to exorcise his talent 

Stockbridge. “Dear Pntdy: In June number. 
I was very much interested In Maude's and 
Mabel’s account of their home by the ocean. I 
wish that they would send me something they 
can get by the ocean. The first thing I do when 
I get The'Couporal is to look in Pruuy’s Pocket, 
and I think if my letters were as pleasant as 
some I have reaa, I should be inclined to write 
very often.” 

A little subscriber at Fort Lamed , Kansas, 
sends us a true story about her cat. 

A TRUE STORY. BY ANNA MOORE. 

I want to tell you n story about our old cat. Her 
name was Tipsy Topsy: my brothers named her when 
she was little, for she would frisk around so much. 
She was given to us when very small, and we kept 
her till she died. She was so pretty, black and 
white. Now I must tell you one of her tricks. By 
the side of our house was a big tree, with very low 
branches. Tip Top. whenever she missed her kittens, 
would run up the tree to the first branch, and give a 
peculiar cry. No matter where the kittens were, they 
would run to the tree as fast as they could. When 
they were all there. Tipsy would come down, but 
not before. One morning we gave one of her kittens 
away, and at noon, when she called them to dinner, I 
watched her. She gave the usual cry, and all the kit¬ 
tens ran ; she missed one. She stayed in the tree for 
awhile, then got down, took the other kittens to their 
dinner, left them, and came back to the tree, where 
she stayed till dark, giving this cry and looking 
anxiously around. She came down at last, but every 
time she would call the kittens she would act the 
same way, but by degrees came down sooner, and in 
about two weeks gave It up as useless. The saucer 
she usually drank out of had a picture of cat and kit¬ 
tens on it. It got broken one day, and we tried to get 
her to drink out of another one, but she would not 
drink or eat till she got another one. When it was 
time for her milk, she would run to the kitchen to see 
if she got the right saucer. But poor Tip broke her leg. 
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ami had to be killed, at the age of ten years. We 
planted roses over her grave, and tended It Just as if 
she had been human. 


“lhar Prudy: I am a little girl twelve years 
old. Please tell me how to make skeleton 
leaves. I cannot make the frame for the crystal 
baskets, and I want to know how.” 

Frames for crystal basketg may be made of 
wire, or of old hoop-skirt spring, wonnd with 
cotton yarn. We gave in the pocket for Septem¬ 
ber a very simple way to make skeleton leaves. 
Full directions for the best processes can be 
found in “Phantom Flowers,” sent from this 
office for #2. 

Willie says please tell Prndy the money he 
sends for The Corporal this year was earned by 
hunting and killing potato bugs, and he thinks it 
well earned, if money ever was. 


Indianapolis. "Dear Prudy: I have had a 
great time, but I have two names to send, to pay 
for my trouble. I went to ask about a dozen 
children to take The Corporal, but they hadn't 
the money. Our Dr. said he'd take ft. if I’d 
have my teeth pulled to pay for it. I told him 
it was you that was to get the money, not me. 
Is that little girl writing meant for a picture of 
Prudy? If it is I want her to come to my birth¬ 
day partv, day after to-morrow. I will be eight 
years old then.” 

Dear little Margaret—she doesn’t tell us where 
she lives—asks three questions, all in a row. 
“ Do you ever get sick? and aren't you Mrs. Mil¬ 
ler ? and do you everget time to breathe?” Time 
to breathe! why yes. And this morning I take 
an extra breath every few minutes, just to get a 
whiff of mignonette and sweet-smelling posies, 
somebody put on my desk in the office. 

44 Dear Prudy : I have taken The Little Cor¬ 
poral for five years, and have got up four clubs, 
and have got some nice prizes. I have got Mr. 
Sewell's picture, that I took out of the June 
Corporal, and have got it in a frame. Now I 
would like to have yours, and I would put it In a 
frame, too. I never w'rote you before, out I saw 
so many letters in your pocket that I would 
write one. I am thirteen years old, and have 
pieced eight quilts. I have never been strong 
enough to do neavy work, because I have been 
sick a good deal, so I learned to sew.” 


Birmingham. Mich. 41 Dear Prudy : This is 
the fifth letter I have written you, counting one 
that was not sent. I wrote to you last month, 
gave it to papa, and he put it in the inside pocket 
of his coat. There happened to be a hole in it, 
and the letter slipped down between the coat and 
lining, and he thought he had lost it from his 

S ocket. I was looking in the coat and found it. 

[y papa is a farmer. I go to Sunday school. I 
have got the best teacher in the world, I think. 
Papa fg superintendent.” 

One of our young friends in New York sends 
us a panther story, which we think is very well 
written for a boy ten years old. 

A PANTHER STORY. 

Once there was a young man who was very fond of 
hunting. Onetime he shouldered his gun and took 
his dog with him. When he got to the edge of the 
woods he heard a partridge drumming on a log. The 
dog immediately started to find it. He had been gone 
about five minutes, when the young man heard a 


short bark of pain, and at once started for the place. 
When he got pretty near the spot he saw the bushes 
moving strangely, and heard an angry growl. Just at 
that moment his dog came running out of the bushes, 
bleeding badly, followed by a full-grown panther. 
They had a short struggle, and the dog, who was very 
old, and had but few teeth, fell down biting the sod. 
The young man. who was waiting for a chance, fired 
and wounded the panther, who made for him. The 
young man dodged, and the panther jumping over 
him went two or three yards beyond. This gave him 
time to climb the nearest tree. While up In the tree 
he loaded his gun and shot the panther through the 
ear. The animal fell to the ground dead, without a 
struggle. The young man then skinned the panther, 
and received twenty dollars bounty from the comity 
hi which he lived. This did not, however, repay the 
value of the dog. The skin still hangs up in his room, 
as a trophy. 

Chicago, IU. '‘'•Dear Prudy : I was thirteen 
years or age last Monday, the 24th of July. That 
croquet set that I got as a premium for six sub¬ 
scribers, I think is a real nice one. We have 
spent many a happy hour with it. I work at Mr. 
Sargent’s drug store, attending to the goda foun¬ 
tain. If you think my letter will do to be put in 
your pocket, I would like to see it. Yegterday 
it hailed here so hard that when the hail struck 
the ground it sounded just like hundreds of fire 
cracKers.” 


Jerome. Mo. “ Prudy, I think that yen are 
real naughty to not tell ns who you are, but for 
my part, I think that you are either Mrs. Miller 
or Mrs. Sewell, and I think that Tommy Bancroft 
is your little boy, for I do not think that any one 
can know' quite as much about a little boy ag his 
mother. Prudy, ag goon as I get a dollar and a 
half, I want to gend for The Corporal myself. I 
have a dollar that^l earned myself, by sewing, 
and I am going to make a dress, and then 1 will 
have fifty cents more.” 

West ford, Vt. 44 Dear Prudy : I have read the 
Bible through once, and am reading it again. I 
am nine years old, and 1 am trying to fight 
against w'rong. We live sixteen miles from the 
city of Burlington. I have been there once, and 
I saw' Lake Champlain. We can see the Greeu 
Mountains from our house. I wish Prudy and 
the children from the prairie could be here with 
us to eat warm sugar. My uncle went west last 
fall, and he told me all about Chicago. I have 
got my Cherub picture framed, ana it is real 

retty. I have got a wax doll named Rose. It 

as true hair, and it cries.” 

Eldora, Iowa. 44 Dear Prudv : I have been 
wondering whether yon would like to hear from 
a little boy here in Iowa. I receive your nice 
Little Corporal, and like It very much. My 
auntie has sent it to me for four years. I have 
got the * Royal Rond to Fortune.’ and like it very 
much. I got It while I was In Chicago last win¬ 
ter, and went to The Little Corporal Office 
myself. 1 am trying to fight against wrong, and 
for t he good, the true, and the beautiful. I belong 
to the Cold Water Temple, and I think it a very 
nice society. I am a farmer’s boy, eleven years 
old. Will Prudy please to have this put in The 
Little Corporal. ’ 


Black Hawk , Miss. “Dear Prudy : I knew 
I would not get the prize, but I would try. I 
wish you were here. The gallery is covered with 
vines. Morning glory, jasmine, flow ering beans, 
thunburgias, and maurandias. Mockingbirds sit 
in the vines and sing, while hummingbirds dart 
in and out among the geraniums. Mamma train¬ 
ed the vines so as to look like looped curtAins. 
While I am writing I sit by the parlor window; 
it is covered with vines, so there is no use in 
putting the curtain down. Prudy, I think you 
must have to mend your pocket very often. I 
am thirteen.” 
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8UMMER SPORTS AT WRAITH CHASM. 


On the eastern coast of Massachusetts, a high, 
rocky point runs lar out into the sea. For thou¬ 
sands of years the restless surf hasdashed against 
its rugged sides, and worn them into quaint and 
curions shapes. At the most exposed part a huge 
chasm has been washed out, which runs back 
into the side or the hill for a distance of sixty 
rods. At every tide the waves rush up this nar¬ 
row gorge with tremendous force, dashing the 
spray high Into the air, and, receding, make a 
sound like the booming of cannon, down in the 
lowest depth. Thick pine woods crown the hill 
behind the cliff, and in their grateful shade five 
tents are pitched. Many figures in bright flannel 
dresses flit about among the trees, or cluster 
around the rude fireplace built of flat rocks. A 
party of friends from the city have decided upon 
this sensible manner of spending their summer 
vacation. Free from the trammels of fashion, 
they have leisure to amuse themselves and their 
children in their own way. In simple and pic¬ 
turesque costumes, which they have no fear of 
spoiling, they are all ready for exercise in the 
clear sea air, or for a restful nap under the trees, 
as inclination prompts. We will call upon them 
twice to-day, and see how they amuse themselves 
in this lonely place. It is now about nine o’clock 
in the morning, and the breakfast, which was 
served at seven. Is over, long ago. A cool wind 
blows in from the sea, and makes exercise desir¬ 
able, so they have formed a ring on the smooth¬ 
est grass plat to be found, and old and young 
together are playing “ Natural History.” 

One player stands in the center of the ring, 
holding a long rod, \vith a tuft of leaves at the 
end of it, with which he points to some one in 
the circle, and calls out at the same time either 
of the words, “Land,” “air,” “water.” The 
player thus addressed must immediately name 
some inhabitant of the element named. If land 
is called he must give the name of some animal; 
if air, of some fowl; if water, he must name 
some fish. If he does not answer correctly at 
once, or if he gives any name which has been 
called before by any player, he must run around 


S 


the ring outside, and if he does not succeed in 
getting back into the place he left before the 
other plaver can touch him with the stick, he is 
obliged to take his turn in the center, and call 
upon the players in the same manner. All persons 
in the ring must keep hold of hands, so to leave 
open only the place the players have run out. and 
to which they must return after running com¬ 
pletely round the outside of the circle. This 
;ame always makes fun, as it i£ very hard to 
Jecide upon the right thing, when suddenly 
called upon, and capital exercise for niiud and 
body are combined in it. 

Twelve hours later we find the older members 
of the party seated on the rocks at the top of the 
chasm, enjoying the splendor of the ocean by 
moonlight. The grandeur of the place and its 
surroundings inspire their imaginations, and 
they are playing “ Improvisator. ’ 

One of them selects the subject and title of a 
story, and proceeds to tell it, making It as full 
of interest as possible. When he pleases he is 
at liberty to call upon any of his listeners to take 
up the narrative, who must continue it for a 
while, and then call upon any one of the com¬ 
pany to proceed in the same manner. Thus, with 
constant changes of narrator, the story goes on, 
to the great amusement of all. A little practice 
will make this game very easy and charming. 

O. B. Bartlett. 


PRIZE TRANSLATION OF THE PICTURE 
STORY IN AUGUST NUMBER. 

BY ALIOS A. 8THEEPKB, AG HD TWHLVB TEAKS. 

The first CiOAR.-It was a beautiful spring morn¬ 
ing. Benny’s mother had dressed him neat and clean, 
and sent him in the garden to play, thinking he would 
be safe and happy among the birds'and flowers. Soon 
Tom, their neighbor’s son. came up to the gate smok¬ 
ing a cigar. He was an idle, bad boy. Now. he want- 
ed money to buy his cigars. He knew Benny was 
saving money to pay for The Little Corporal, so 
he asked Benny to buy a cigar. Benny said no. at 
first, for he knew It would grieve his mother; but Tom 
told him that his mother would not know It; that 
other little boys smoked, and that it made men of 
them. So silly Benny can back to the house, and went 
slyly into the room where the money was. mounted a 
stool, shook all the money out of his bank, ran back 
to Tom, and gave It all tor the cigar, thinking, per¬ 
haps, It was worth all the money to be a man. The 
next thing was how to smoke it. Look at him. boys, 
who want to be men, as he sits behind the house, 
smoking the filthy thing, thinking to deceive his good 
mother. But good mothers have a keen sense of 
smell, and also.like my hen. Speckle, when she has a 
brood, are always on tne waten lor hawks. She laid 
down her work, nut her head out of the window, and 
called Benny; but no Benny answered. She then 
came out, and met him. with the cigar behind him, 
and his poor little head down. He looked sick and 
ashamed. See him, boys. Does he look like a man. 

Private Queer wishes to remind the boys and 
girls not to forget the Knapsack department of 
The Corporal. Enigmas, charades, rebuses, 
etc., are always acceptable. Send us something 
new, fresh, and good. 


No. 96.— CHARADE. Two Words. 

In English. If, thrown from my hand, it should 
enter your eye. 

It would pain and annoy with its smart. 

In Latin. If, thrown from my lips, to your ear it 
should fly, 

I hope it woula gladden your heart. 

In English, two words, and a thing very small; 
In Latin, two, dearest to lovers of all. 

M. B. C. S. 


No. 27 .—ENIGMA. 

Who is a famous comb maker, and also a sting¬ 
ing reprover of the idle ? F. R. F. 
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No. 28.—CHARADE. 

I am composed of ten letters, of which the 
first, second, and third speM the Latin for for; 
the fourth and fifth make a personal pronoun of 
the singular number; the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth mean definite; and the ninth and tenth 
compose a pronoun of the objective case; while 
my whole is the name of the man who discovered 
the use of flints in striking fire, 1715 years B. C.; 
and w ho was said to have stolen the fire thus 
produced from heaven. F. R. F. 


No. 29.—ENIGMA. 

My first is a simple little instrument, the use 
of which has brought the world to its present ad¬ 
vanced state of civilization, but, though capable 
of so much service, is useless until given to my 
second. Mv third is the glorv of the sea, which, 
at the bidding of my second, makes the whole 
world partakers of the work of my first. Great 
excellence in my whole every boy and girl should 
strive to attain. F. O. M. 


No. 80.—ENIGMA. 

A lady asked a gentleman how old he was, to 
w hich he replied, “ What you do in everything.” 
What was his answer? ana what his agel'” • 

F.R.F 


No. 81 .—ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 

Place together the initials of the following: 

An unfortunate Queen of Scotland, 

A prominent Homan general, 

An ambitious warrior and king, 

A celebrated Queen of England, and, 

A pleasure boat. 

And make the name of an article used by all na¬ 
tions, and an absolute necessity of life. 

F. R. F. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES , ETC., SEPT. NO. 

No. 18.— Charade.— Mu-slc. No. 19.— Charade.— Whip- 
poor-will. No. 20.— Charade.— In-tell-l-gent. No. 21.— 
Charade .—Morning mist. No. 22.— Charade.— Frank¬ 
lin. No. 23.— Charade.— Da-vy. (Sir Humphrey Davy.) 
No. 24.— Puzzle .—One word. 


TRANSLATION OF PICTURE STORY NO. 25. 

(See September Number.) 

How Billy Kindled the Fire.— It was a chilly 
November afternoon, and Billy Brown’s mother had 
lust come home very tired. “ Now, Billy,” said she, 
** you light the fire and put on the teakettle, and we'll 
. have some supper.” And as Billy rushed toward the 
V woodshed, she added, smiling at ner hasty, little boy, 
** And don't be breaking your neck, and burning your¬ 
self with the matches.’ r ** No’m,” shouted Billy, from 
the depths of the woodshed, and in a moment came 
back with an armful of kindlings, all of which he put 
In the stove, besides as much coal as it would hold. 
He was hungry, for he had been playing in the cool 
air all the afternoon. So he wanted the fire to burn 
right away, and, alter lighting It with a match, be 
blew In it, but it didn’t blaze up as he thought It 
should, but only flickered with a little bit of a yellow 
flame. I’m sure Billy knew better, but he didn’t stop 
to think, so he hastily took a chair, and reached down 
the kerosene can from the top shelf of the kitchen 
cupboard, and going back to tne stove, poured some 
oil over the coal and kindling wood, f don’t know 
how much he would have poured on, if something 
hadn't happened. The oil suddenly blazed up into his 
face, burning It dreadfully, and in a moment his hair 
and his clothes were on Are, and he ran screaming Into 
the sitting room. His mother, who was resting herself 
in the rocking chair, sprang up, and threw her great 
cloak around Billy, and flung him to the floor, and 
there rolled him over and over till the Are was all put 
out. Poor Billy was covered with burns, and with 
bruises from being rolled so hard, and his mother 
helped him to bed, and bound up his face and his 
hands, and cut off his singed hair, and watched over 
him tenderly for several days. The oil in the kitchen 
stove burned out in a few minutes, and, strangely 
enough, did not set the house on Are. As Billy was a 
hardy little boy, he soon got as well and as lively as 
ever, although 1 do think ne was not quite so careless 
as before. E. K. 


No. 32.—A PICTURE STORY. —Obeying Orders. 



The Reading will be given In the next number. H. o. C. 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 

JOHN E. MILLER, 
Publisher and Phopbibtor, 

No. 6 Custom Hon«e Place, Cbirnco, Ill. 


j XT All articles In “The Little Corporal” are 
written especially for it, and paid for at good prices. 
Though copyrighted, our editorial friends may copy 
Into their papers, If they will. In every case, give credit 
to The Little Corporal. This notice Is Inserted be¬ 
cause many articles have been copied without credit. 

HOW TO REMIT. 

Checks on Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, or 
Boston banks are best for large sums, made payable to 
the order of JOHN E. MILLER. 

Post Office money orders may be obtained at nearly 
every county seat, in all the cities, and In many of the 
large towns. We consider them perfectly safe, and 
the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, as 
thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered letters, under the new system, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money, where r. 
O. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe 
the RrgUtry fee as well as postage, must be paid in 
stanujs, at the office where the letter Is mailed, or It 
will oe liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Huy and affix the. stamp* both for portage and registry , 
put in the money and f*stl the letter In the presence qf 
the postmaster, ami take his receipt for it. Letters sent' 
In this way to us are at our risk. 

Where you arc sending one dollar and a half or less, 
you may send greenbacks at our risk; where more 
than that sum Is sent, either of above ways will be safe. 


THE POSTAGE on The Little Corporal Is three 
cents a quarter, or 12 cents a year, payable quarterly 
at the P. O. where the magazine Is received. 


1873. 


Begin Tour Clubs Now!! 

FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR $1.50. - 

October, November, and Decem¬ 
ber Numbers Free to all 
New Subscribers! 

Now is the time to begin to raise a club 
for next year ; and as a special inducement 
for people to subscribe now, we offer to send 
the last three numbers of this year free to 
all new subscribers for 1872, if they will ask 
for them at the time of subscribing ; otherwise 
the names will be entered to begin with July. 
This offer will hold good till the first day of 
November, and it is important that you 
begin now, so that you may have time 
enough to get up a large club, and secure a 
good premium, before the month has expired. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM LIST. 


In another place you will find our new 
List of Premiums. We offer many new 
prizes, articles useful and valuable, needed 
in every family, which if bought would cost 
money, but which any person can obtain by 


a few hours’ work of canvassing for sub¬ 
scribers to The Little Corporal. Every 
subscriber can procure one of these premi¬ 
ums, either for his own use or to dispose of 
to someone else for cash, thus making better 
wages than at any other kind of labor. 

Begin the work of canvassing now, as the 
offer of the extra numbers will make it easy 
to get subscribers, and you can get a larger 
club and a more valuable premium. 


EXTRA NUMBERS. 

To those who desire to raise a club, wc 
will send a package *f ten copies of The 
Corporal, upon t „ <>t of ten cents to 

prepay postage. ’ j*u can distribute 
among your friends, who you think would be 
likely to subscribe, and let them examine 
them for a day or two, and then go around 
and solicit their subscriptions and gather up 
the numbers, and distribute again. In this 
way you can give each one a chance to 
examine the magazine before subscribing, 
and you will get their names more easily. 
We want every parent should see and rend 
at least one number of The Corporal, for 
we think when they once become acquainted 
with its character, they will be almost sure 
to subscribe for it. Send for the extra num¬ 
bers, and try it in your neighborhood. 


LOST NUMBERS. 

If you fall to receive The Corporal for 
any month, please let us know. The mails 
sometimes fail, and we want to make good 
all such losses. If you wear out your num¬ 
ber canvassing with it, send a stamp and tell 
us what number it is, and we will send you 
another one. Subscribers changing their 
place of residence, and neglecting to inform 
us of any change required in the direction of 
the magazine until several numbers are lost, 
mu9t not expect us to make good the loss, 
ns we mail every number to the address as 
given, until a change is ordered. 


TERMS $1.50 A YEAR. 

Persons acting as agents are not authorized 
to take subscriptions to The Little Corpo¬ 
ral at less than our published price, One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year. Anybody 
offering the magazine for less than the regu¬ 
lar price, does so at his own risk, for we 
require in every instance the full price. $1.50 
a year, or 75 cents for six months. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


THE PRIZE PICTURE STORY. 


We want an agent in every town and 
neighborhood, to raise a club for The Cor¬ 
poral. There is scarcely a post office in 
the land where an active canvasser cannot 
secure a club of at least ten names in a short 
time, and earn a good premium. We have 
sent many beautiful premiums to persons 
who procured the required number of sub¬ 
scribers in a few hours’ time. Begin now, 
and don’t give up until you have secured 
the name of every boy and girl in your 
neighborhood, for The Corporal for next 
year. 

Persons who wish to canvass for The Cor¬ 
poral, and the chromo, Red Ridinghood and 
the Wolf, on cash commission, or salary, 
will apply to the Index Co., of this city, who 
are our regular, authorized agents. No agent 
of the above company, or claiming to be 
such, is authorized to receive money for 
The Corporal, or the chromo, until he has 
first delivered a receipt bearing the fac sim¬ 
ile signature of the publisher of The Corpo¬ 
ral. Persons out of employment, and who 
would like to engage iu canvassing as a busi¬ 
ness, will do well to correspond with the 
above parties for terms, etc. Address Index 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Tommy’s Week.— This charmiug little 
book is meeting with a rapid sale. Those 
who have read these ptories in The Little 
Corporal, will want to have them in a col¬ 
lected form, for better preservation, or for 
presentation to some little friends. The 
portrait of Tommy is good, and you will be 
pleased to know just how he looks. Price, 
30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


THE CORPORAL IN CLUB WITH 
OTHER PERIODICALS. 

In connection with our Premium List, we 
give terms for clubbing The Corporal with 
other publications, at rates so exceedingly 
liberal that those who are subscribers to any 
of the periodicals on our club list will save 
money by subscribing for them in club with 
The Corporal. 

We would call special attention to the 
terms of The Corporal in club with The 
Nursery, the most charming magazine for the 
youngest readers published in this country. 
We will send The Nursery and The Corpo¬ 
ral, when ordered at the same time, the 
two for $2.25 a year, with extra numbers to 
new subscribers. Send your names to this 
office. 


We found it no easy task to choose among 
the many excellent translations of the Pic¬ 
ture Story, but having taken into considera¬ 
tion brevity, penmanship, spelling, and the 
age of the writers, we decide that Alice M. 
Streeper, aged 12 years, of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
is entitled to the first prize, and Daisy Skene, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, aged 14 years, to 
the second. 

And, in our regret that neither prize 
6hould have fallen to the boys, wc have con¬ 
cluded to give a third prize, of the smaller 
chromo, to Henry West, Louisiana, Missouri, 
age 7 years, for the best of several very 
neatly printed translations from the boys. 
We also give the names of some others, who 
sent translations worthy of honorable men¬ 
tion. 

Henry Arnold, Foster Center, R. I., age 16. 
Albert Loomis, Waltham, Maes., age ft. 

Victor Mulford, Philadelphia, Pa., age 10. 

Mary O. Wood, Madison, Ind., age 7. 

Lillie Dixon, Omaha, Neb., age 11. 

Harry Hoyne, Portland, Oregon, age 6. 


Tub Chicago Magazine or Fashion, edited by 
Mrs. M. L. Rayne, is rapidly winning an honorable 
position among publications of Its class. The typog 
raphy Is good, the literary matter excellent, and. In 
matters of dress and fashion, it takes the commend¬ 
able stand of furnishing reliable information to work¬ 
ers at home, without attempting to be a guide for 
milliners and dressmakers. It Is an excellent maga¬ 
zine, and we heartily recommend it as a real helper in 
every household. It is published by Mrs. M. L. Rayne. 
Chicago, at $3.00 per year. 


The Largest Newspaper Mail which goes to any 
one firm in tills country, is received by Geo. P Rowell 
St Co., the New York Advertising Agents. Their 
place of business is at No. 40 Park Row, New York. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

The Rescue. Mts. E. D. KendaU. 100 

The Little Girl who didn’t like to Thread Needles. 

Annie Clyde. 112 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. 114 

How to Become an Artist. P. Fishe Reed. 119 

Aunt Vinegar’s Visit. Susan Ooolidge. 121 

Bound togo Ahead. W.O.C. 123 

The Big Kettle with two Ears. Olive Thorne. 125 

Pedro, the Barrilero. A. E. H. 127 

Lilies of the Valley. MaryE.C. Wyeth. 123 

Art Amusements. Martha Powell D'lris. 130 

How Furry Purry became ’‘Gold Elsie”. 

Mary Spring Walker. 131 

Journey with tbe Swallows. Madge Tot beu. 135 

Editorial. 137 

Prudy’s Pocket. 139 

Private Queer’s Knapsack. HI 

Publisher’s Department. 143 

Poetry— 

Autum Leaves. .Mrs. Emily Huntington MtVer. 112 

Little Bess. Jennie Joy. 118 

Thistle Down. Caro M. Woodward. 130 

Flight of the Birds. Henry GlUman. 124 

What will the Baby be ?. M.H.K. 128 

ILL!'STRATTONS— 

Autumn Leaves—Frontispiece. 

The Raft. 110 

Flight of the Birds. 121 

Feeding Kitty. 133 

Picture Story. 142 
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Illustrated Monthly Magazine; for Boys and Girls, 
and Older People who have Young Hearts, 


SUPPLEMENT NUMBER FOR NOVEMBER, 1871. 


THE GREAT CONFLAGRATION. 


I N the great conflagration of October 8 
and 9, which laid waste the entire bitti¬ 
ness part of the city of Chicago, The 
Little Corporal Publishing House was 
also destroyed, with all its contents, includ¬ 
ing all our printing material, presses, elec¬ 
trotype plates; all the back numbers on 
hand from the commencement of the Cor¬ 
poral down to the number for November, 
which was all ready and partly printed. 
Notwithstanding this terrible Baptism of 
Fire, the Little Corporal still lives, 
and- the number for December will appear 
early in November, more charming and bril¬ 
liant than ever. Mrs. Miller will rewrite the 
November chapter of “Summer Days at 
Kirkwood,” and The Corporal’s most fa¬ 
vorite writers will contribute articles for this 
number. It will be extra large, containing 
about double the usual number of pages, so as 
to make up to our readers partly for the loss of 
the November number. We are determined 
that, though we have suffered a great loss, 
financially, our subscribers shall have a full 
equivalent for all that we have promised, so 
far as it shall be in our power to furnish. 

We send you this sheet to inform you of 
our great calamity, and to make known our 
plans for the future, and to ask you to con¬ 
tinue your aid now, in a time of great 
need. The many thousands of the friends 
of The Little Corporal will surely not 
forsake us now, but will, we trust, all send 
in their names for next year, accompanied 


by others, so that instead of our list falling 
off it shall be greatly increased. We have, 
both editor and publisher, just as brave 
hearts and billing hands for this good work 
as ever before, and all that we ask is that our 
friends will stand by us now, and The Lit¬ 
tle Corporal shall rise from the ashes, 
stronger, better, and more attractive than 
ever. 

No Sample Numbers. 

Ab all the back numbers were destroyed, 
we shall not be able to send any sample 
copies, nor shall we be able to print any 
more, as the electrotype plates were also de¬ 
stroyed. We shall, however, soon have the 
December number ready, of which we shall 
print a large edition, so as to be able to sup¬ 
ply all demands from those who may wish 
to have extra copies for canvassing. 

Premium List. 

We shall be obliged ,to revise our list of 
premiums, as you will see announced in 
another place, some of our choicest and 
most popular premiums have been destroyed 
by the fire. We will republish the list in 
the December number, and in the meantime 
you can use the list in the October number. 
We Bhall add new articles to take the place 
of those taken off. Go on with your clubs, 
and don’t stop with two or three names, but 
aim high, and k if you finally don’t get die 
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required number for a large premium, you 
can select one of less value. 

Premiums Burned. * 

The things that were lost in the fire, and 
which we can not at present replace, are as 
follows: 

The chromo, Red Ridinghood and the 
Wolf. 

The chromo, Restored. 

The steel engraving, Heavenly Cherubs. 

The Bteel engraving, Lincoln and his Son. 

The Royal Road to Fortune. 

Reed’s Drawing Lessons. 

The Pocket Scripture Atlas. 

Tommy’s Week. 

The Silver Bells. 

A few of the above are not on the list of 
premiums, but we enumerate them here be¬ 
cause we can not fill orders for them. The 
original painting of Red Ridinghood and 
the Wolf was also destroyed, so that the ar¬ 
tists will never be able to reproduce the 
chromo from the original. 

In Club with other Periodicals. 

We will send The Corporal in club 
with other periodicals named below at the 
rates given with each periodical. We must 
receive, at the same time, one subscriber for 
The Corporal for each copy of any other 
publication named on the list. They need 
not both be sent to the same office nor to the 
same person. Names for The Corporal, 
in club with other periodical, can not count 
in club for premiums . 

MONTHLIES. 

Atlantic Monthly, $4, A The Corporal, both 1 y. $4 50 
Harper’s “ $4, “ The Corporal, “ 4 50 

Ualaxy, $4, “ The Corporal, “ 4 50 

Scribner’s M’thly, $3 “ The Corporal, “ 3 50 

The N ursery, $1 50 “ The Corporal, “ 2 25 

Ain. Ag’cult’rist,$l 50 “ The Corporal, “ 2 25 

Sch’l Festival,quat’ly “ The Corporal, “ 1 80 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper’s Weekly, $4, A The Corporal, “ 4 50 

Harper’s Bazar, $4, “ The Corporal, “ 4 50 

Hearth and Home, $3 “ The Corporal, “ 3 50 

The Advance, $2 50, “ The Corporal, “ 3 25 

The Interior, $2 50, “ The Corporal, “ 3 25 

Toledo Blade, $2, “ The Corporal, “ 2 50 

Cln’ti Weekly Times “ The Corporal, “ 2 50 

Rural N. Yorker, $3, “ The Corporal, “ 3 50 

N. Y W’klyTrib’ne $2 “ The Corporal, 11 2 50 

Western Rural, $2, “ The (Corporal, “ 3 00 

Prairie Farmer, $2, “ The Corporal, “ 3 00 


To Our Contributors. 

We regret that any share of our loss must 
fall upon others, but, unfortunately, a good 
many manuscripts were destroyed, with the 
rest of the contents of the office. The No¬ 
vember number, which was an unusually fine 
one, can not be replaced, unless some of the 
contributors, whose articles were contained 
in it, may be fortunate enough to have re¬ 
tained copies. 

The prize manuscripts had all been ex¬ 
amined, and the four best ones, selected for 
final decision, were, most fortunately, out of 
the city in the hands of a member of the 
committee. The remainder were burned in 
the safe, which, in this case, proved unsafe. 
Some of our very best stories and poems 
were in the hands of engravers for illustra¬ 
tions, and were burned. Our frontispiece for 
December, one of Lauderbach’s finest en¬ 
gravings, and its accompanying story by 
Helen C. Weeks, was burned. We have at 
our residence a very few manuscripts, but 
these are all that are left From every di¬ 
rection words of sympathy and encourage¬ 
ment are pouring in upon us, and as we can 
not make a personal response to all, we take 
this opportunity of thanking our friends for 
their kind words and wishes, and assuring 
them that The Little Corporal has no 
thought of striking his colors, but calls on 
all his brave-hearted soldiers to rally around 
him and help him win new victories. The 
prize story will be announced in the Decem¬ 
ber number and commenced in January, 
and many new and attractive features will 
be added to the magazine. If our friends 
will sustain us by their subscriptions, we are 
confident of our success in making The 
Corporal better than ever before. 

A Final Word. 

Now, good friends, as you have looked this 
little sheet all through and have learned of 
the calamity befallen your Little Corpo¬ 
ral, will you not, before you shall forget it, 
sit down and write me a letter inclosing 
your subscription for next year, and thus 
assure the continuance of the magazine to 
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you for another year? Don’t wait until De¬ 
cember or January until you decide whether 
you will take it another year, but do it at 
once, as it will be a great help to us now to 
have you renew. Send us one or two more 
new subscribers, if you can secure them in 
your neighborhood. 

Perhaps no one among you can do your 
neighbors and friends so much good in any 
other way as by inducing them to subscribe 
for a good magazine, which shall silently 
and constantly instill into their minds good 
lessons all through the year. The aim of 
The Little Corporal is not only to 
amuse and interest its readers, but to in¬ 
struct, elevate, and purify; to cultivate in 
them a taste for reading good and useful 
books, instead of the sensational and worth¬ 
less trash now so widely scattered abroad in 
the land. 

Your effort may cause this magazine to go 
into the hands of some who may be taught 
to become wiser, nobler, and better, and 
learn for all their lives to “ Fight against 
Wrong, and for the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful.” Will you try ? 

JOHN E. MILLER, 

Publisher cf The Little Corporal, 
Chicago, IU. 


BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 

BY MRS. PARIZADE V. HATHAWAY. 

T HE little Snowbird does not wait, as 
the Snow Bunting, the Lapland Long- 
spur, and many other of our winter 
friends do, until the days of ice and snow, 
but he comes to us in the golden haze of Oc¬ 
tober. You will generally find him among 
weeds and low trees. He has an ashy black 
coat, a white under-garment, and two pure 
white feathers and another partly white in 
each side of his tail. When he flies, these 
white feathers are very conspicuous. He 
greets us with a lively little “chip! ” or with 
his trill, which sounds something like “Chi¬ 
chi-chi-chi-chip, chi-chi-chi-chi-chip.” 

A part of the snowbirds have spent the 
summer and reared their young among the 
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eastern and northern mountains of the 
United States. Others have been to British 
America; some of these as far north as the 
Arctic circle. There the modest nests were 
made upon the ground, the white eggs spot¬ 
ted with reddish laid, and the little ones 
brought up. It is a long journey to reach 
their winter quarters in the United States. 
Look at the bird, only six and a quarter 
inches long, and at the wings only three inches 
long. But the little body is full of restless 
life and vigor; he takes his journeys lightly, 
resting now and then a few days in quiet 
places where food is plenty, and arrives 
among us as plump and bright-eyed as bird 
could wish to be. 

When the winter days are cold, and the 
weeds so deeply covered with snow that their 
seeds can not be obtained, the snowbirds are 
often seen around the barn looking for grass 
seeds, or about the house-door picking up 
crumbs. 

The male has a sweet attain that he often 
sings in March and April. It is low and 
somewhat broken, and very different from 
his trilling or vibratory notes. The snow¬ 
bird lives upon seeds and insects, and be¬ 
longs to the family of the sparrows. 

“Tchip, te-wit, te-wit, te-weet, tweet!” 
comes from the willows in the creek hollow, 
and the brown weeds there look browner 
still with the brown-shaded backs of the tree 
sparrows. Their wings are brown, varied 
with black and white, their crowns chestnut^ 
the sides of their heads and necks ash, and 
there is a dark spot that you could cover 
with the end of one of your fingers in the 
center of their whitish breasts. 

The tree sparrow flies down from the 
northland in late October, and, like the 
brown leaves of the forest, drops into warm, 
quiet spots. His presence is as cheerful as 
the sunlight, and all through the long cold 
winter he makes the days glad to me. At 
the first breath of spring a song fills his 
throat. Sitting in large numbers on the 
branches of the trees in the warm sun, some¬ 
times half a dozen are singing at once, 
“ E-chee, chiv, chiv, chiv-a-wait, wait, wait.” 
The voice is pure and silvery, and seems a 
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natural part of the clear, crisp air still full 
of the frosts of winter. I have heard this 
song even in January. 

One day in spring, just as the creek was 
throwing off his icy overcoat, I saw one of 
these birds perched on a willow stem which 
formed a bridge across the creek at the sur¬ 
face of the water. He hopped down upon 
another stem that lay an inch or so deep in 
the water, immersed his head and shoulders, 
and shook himself smartly. Then raising 
his head, he dropped his tail into the water 
and made the bright drops fly over him. 
He then hopped upon his willow bridge, 
ruffed up his feathers, shook them thor¬ 
oughly and adjusted them carefully, seem¬ 
ing highly pleased with his ice-cold bath. 

All winter, after each fresh snow which 
has thawed slightly at the top, its surface 
around our cribs and among the weeds is 
covered with the delicate quilting of his lit¬ 
tle tracks. Here are two tracks side by side; 
a few inches away two more; each hop has 
left its mark in tiny footprints. 

When May comes, bringing with it the 
rich voices of the wood-thrush and the rose- 
breasted grosbeak, I hear the little tree spar¬ 
row no more; he has flown away. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 

BY MRS. FANNIE R. FEUDGE. 

H OW many of the Little Corporal’s 
“Grand Army” know any thing 
about the sort of houses that their 
great, great, great-grandfathers and mothers 
used to live in ? Some of you children will 
find it hard to believe that even rich people, 
three hundred years ago, lived in mud huts , 
while, kings and cardinals knew nothing of 
the luxury of glazed windows and ele- 
gantly*fumished dwellings, even in beauti¬ 
ful, wealthy England, whence many of our 
ancestors came; and from which not only 
our language, but nearly all our laws and 
customs, were derived. In the rich enjoy¬ 
ment of the cheery comfort of our modern 
homes, we fail to realize the utter dreari¬ 


ness that characterized the rude abodes of 
our ancestors only a few centuries back. 
How wretchedly forlorn look the uncouth 
cots of three centuries agone, built in what 
has been exprefifeively termed the “wattle 
and dab style” of architecture, with their 
brown mud walls, their poverty of orna¬ 
ment, and scantiness of the coarse furniture. 
How strikingly in contrast with our commo¬ 
dious houses, their neat and elegant appoint¬ 
ments, their “modern improvements” to 
lessen labor and increase the comfort of the 
inmates, our luxurious beds, sofUy-cushioned 
furniture, downy carpets and elegant dra¬ 
peries, our cosy fireplaces, mellow gas-lights, 
and the thousand nameless elegancies that 
beautify the dwellings not only of the rich, 
but are, in our day, widely diffused among 
all classes of the community. 

The march of improvement is no less ap¬ 
parent in dress and diet; for we are told by 
veritable historians that the “third Henry 
was the first English King who ever wore a 
shirt; 11 and even the voluptuous Henry 
VIII. .knew nothing of the luxury of stock¬ 
ings, their place being supplied by “cloth 
hose,” not unlike the Chinese stockings of 
the present day, which are simply ill-shapen 
bags for the feet , composed of unbleached 
shirting. This possessing no elasticity, the 
“bags” can not of course be fitted to the 
foot, but must be made double the size of 
an ordinary stocking in order to be pulled 
on and off with ease. Another proof of the 
rudeness of the times agone is found in the 
charge brought against the elegant, ease- 
loving Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that “he had the floor of his dining-room 
strewn with clean straw or hay every morn¬ 
ing in winter, and with fresh bulrushes or 
green branches each day in summer, in or¬ 
der that such of the knights that came to 
dine with him as could not find room on the 
benches might sit down and eat comfortably 
on the floor.” The royal bed of even the 
third Henry consisted merely of a litter of 
loose rushes and heather, without the refine¬ 
ment of sheets, pillows, or counterpanes; 
nor was it until the close of the fifteenth 
century that straw was discarded from the 
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sleeping apartments of the monarchs of En¬ 
gland. 

It was a whole century later that witnessed 
the introduction of the first forks at the ta¬ 
bles of even the most refined society of Great 
Britain, their use having been borrowed 
from Venice about the year 1608; and this 
simple utensil is described as “an instru¬ 
ment to hold meat provided for each person 
at dinner, it being considered by the refined 
Venetians as ill-mannered to touch the 
viands with the fingers.” Chimneys were 
unknown in England before the thirteenth 
century, and previous to that period the logs 
were kindled on a stone in the center of the 
main apartments, while the smoke was al¬ 
lowed egress through a hole in the roof; and 
houses were lighted by splinters of fatted 
wood or pans of burning grease. 

The manufacture of glass was introduced 
into England in 1557, plates of horn being 
made to supply its place till then. Rude 
wooden bowls and platters, and a sort of 
rough, unglazed crockery about as elegant 
as roofing tiles, were all the table*ware 
known in England till the art of glazing 
crockery was discovered by Palissy, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Those 
were emphatically the days of straw beds 
and bare floors, of smoky ceilings and un¬ 
glazed windows; days of leathern doublets 
in place of linen shirts, of wooden shoes 
and no stockings; while such indispensables 
in our day as forks and glasses, watches, bon¬ 
nets, books, coaches, and even soap, were al¬ 
most unknown. 

Besides this, fruits and flowers were rare 
and costly luxuries, scantily enjoyed even by 
the rich. English men and women had not 
yet learned to indulge in tea and coffee¬ 
drinking. Yeast for bread was not brought 
into requisition until the year 1634; and 
previous to the reign of James the First the 
staple' bread of the country was a coarse, un¬ 
leavened, black mass of barley-meal, an un¬ 
attractive and indigestible diet that weold 
scarce be tolerated in. our day of epicurean 
tastes by even the poorest. Cabbages and 
salads were introduced from Flanders as late 
as 1520, while even in the reign of Charles 
II. cauliflowers (“Queen of Vegetables,” as 


they were then called) were too rare and 
expensive an article of diet to be sold in the 
markets. At the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century few people knew even the 
taste of beans, peas, or lettuce; and nearly 
all of our common fruits were in England 
unheard-of delicacies till fifteen hundred 
years after the Christian Era. Apples were 
introduced from Syria in 1525; strawberries 
from Flanders in 1530; gooseberries from 
the same country a few years later; currants 
from Corinth in 1533; pears from China and 
Continental Europe in 1562; plums from 
Damascus in 1596, and walnuts from Amer¬ 
ica in 1629. Most of our garden flowers were 
brought to England from various lands dur¬ 
ing the reigns of Henry VIII. and his three 
children who succeeded him. 

England had her first carriage in 1553, 
her first hackney coach in 1650, her first 
mail-coach in 1784, and her first watch in 
1658; while it was only in the years 1641 
and 1666, respectively, that, tea and coffee 
came into general use by our English ances¬ 
tors. Gas-lights came in a century and a 
half later. The inventor was a Frenchman, 
an engineer of roads and bridges, by name 
Phillippe Le Bon, who in 1785 adopted the 
idea of using, for purposes of illumination, 
the gases distilled during the combustion of 
wood. He labored for a long time in the 
attempt to perfect his crude invention, and 
it was not until the year 1800 that he took 
out a patent. In 1816 the first use was made 
of gas in London, and in 1818 this inven¬ 
tion, really of French origin, was first ap¬ 
plied in France. 

Thus it will be seen that for our English 
ancestors the age of comfort, the golden age 
of refined civilization, had its birth about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, as the 
fifteenth gave us the priceless invention of 
printing. How rapid has been the growth 
and development of the last three or four 
hundred years, till it has passed into a 
proverb, tnat in no other language, and by 
no other people, in the wide world, is the 
word comfort so thoroughly understood as 
the English; and we live in an age of lux¬ 
ury that renders it difficult for us even to 
comprehend the inconveniences and hard¬ 
ships of our ancestors only three hundred 
years ago. 
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LITTLE WARRIORS. 

BY OLIVE THORNE. 

ERHAPS you think such tiny creatures 
as insects are very helpless, and you 
would laugh at the idea that one of 
them could shoot guns at you. 

But you needn’t laugh, for it is true. And 
a funny little fellow he is, too. He is a bee¬ 
tle, and is called—from his shooting propensi¬ 
ties—the Bombardier Beetle. 

Though he makes a loud explosion, and a 
blue Bmoke, exactly like a tiny gun, he don’t 
send out balls, or even shot, but a bad-smell- 
ing fluid, that causes a burning feeling where 
it hits, and undoubtedly is very severe to his 
small enemies. At any rate it Arives them 
away. 

Most of these little creatures have weapons 
to defend themselves against their insect ene¬ 
mies, and some have weapons strong enough 
to protect them from boys, and even men. 

The wasp and hornet are perfectly safe, 
with their powerful stings,, you know. And 
our little atom of a bug has a sting that will 
make a man lose his senses in five minutes, 
and make him so ill as nearly to kill him. 

Would you like to see an insect that carries 
a double whip, and lashes it furiously around 
to keep off flies and other troublesome crea¬ 
tures ? You have only to catch a puss-moth 
(no relation to your pussycat), and you’ll see 
the little whipper. 

It is really wonderful what brave little war¬ 
riors these tiny items are. 

A bee, or even an ant, will not hesitate to 
attack an elephant if he thinks his rights are 
trampled upon. And, by the way, an army 
of ants can kill large animals, even men, if 
their hands are tied so they can’t defend them¬ 
selves. 

The little warriors in’ the spider family are 
very spirited. They will show fight in an in¬ 
stant if a man interferes with their comfort. 

Not all these little creatures are fighters, 
however ; there are several other ways of pro¬ 
tecting themselves. One way is that taken by 
children who have done something naughty, 
and don’t want to be found out—to hide. 
Some of these hiders cover themselves with 
mud or sand, and when they keep still they 
^ok like tiny lumps of dirt. But the oddest 


of the hiding sort is a bug that sometimes 
gets into houses. 

If you want to know its name, it is Redu - 
vius Peraonatus, ^nd he isn’t half an inch long 
either. Arn’t you glad your name isn’t three 
times as long as you are ? 

But I didn't tejl you how he hides. He 
covers himself with dust of rooms, particles 
of carpet wool, and tiny threads of cotton 
and silk, till he looks like a walking dust 
heap, or an awful ugly spider ; but if he keeps 
still you can scarcely see him. 

Another, a tiny fly, with a long name, which 
I know you’ll never remember, so I’ll leave 
it in the grown-up books, hides himself under 
a high pile of the skins and down of the small¬ 
er insects he eats. As if you should cover 
yourself with sheep-skins after eating mutton. 
If you take off this odd coat, and put him 
under a glass, or where he can’t get insects to 
kill, he will dress himself in the first thing 
that presents, cipher silk or paper. He isn’t 
particular, if it’s only a good thick coat. 

You know how men will run away from 
a helpless little animal no bigger than your 
kitten, called a skunk, because of an unpleas¬ 
ant fashion he has of emptying perfume bags 
on them. Well, very little insects also have 
scent bags probably quite as offensive to their 
enemies. Some beautiful lace-winged flies 
smell so horrible that even naturalists, who 
handle bugs and spiders every day, hate to 
touch them. 

There are a great many insects who are not 
warriors, and who don’t hide, and have no 
scent bags to shoot at one. Don’t think they 
are defenseless, however ; the very tiniest of 
them has some way to take care of himself. 

Many protect themselves by taking some 
peculiar position that makes them look like a 
stick or stone. 

One caterpillar, who lives on trees, if dis¬ 
turbed, will hold on with his two hind legs, and 
stick up the rest of his body in such a way 
that he looks exactly like a little twig. One 
gardener that I read of, attempted to pick off 
what he thought was a dead twig, but his cat- 
erpillarship having no desire to be picked off, 
came to life in the gardener’s hand, and fright¬ 
ened him so that he dropped it in horror. 

One little beetle will stiffen out as if dead, 
his legs as stiff as iron-ware. He thus escapes 
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being eaten by a bird, who don’t eat dead bugs. 
These bugs and spiders, who pretend to be 
dead, or “play possum,” will keep up the 
play till the last breath. They may be torn 
to pieces, limb by limb, or burned by a slow 
fire, but not a sign or a quiver will they give. 
Poor little things! they seem to know that it 
is their only hope of escape. 

One little creature, when frightened, rolls 
himself into a ball. He happens to make a 
very pretty ball, for he is black and shiny, 
and has white stripes. 

I read a story of a girl who was once walk- 
ing in a garden, when she chanced to disturb 
a family of these bugs. Of course they all 
became balls at once. The girl noticed them, 
and supposing they were beads of an unusu¬ 
ally pretty kind, she gathered a handful of 
them, carried them home and proceeded to 
string them. Naturally the bugs objected to 
bein£ strung, and turned into bugs again in 
her hands. Probably she screamed and drop¬ 
ped them all on the floor; at any rate she 
never strung any live beads again. 

Some of these rolling up creatures look 
like little stones, and others like the black 
seeds of flowers. Caterpillars which roll up 
look like funny little hair balls, and it is al¬ 
most impossible to take them up, they slip 
through the fingers so easily. 

The very oddest insects that I ever heard of, 
are those that are dressed in disguise all their 
lives. One who lives in the black dirt, with 
patches of white sand in it, is himself black 
and white, just the color of his home, and can 
scarcely be seen in it. 

One of the specter families looks so much 
like a little stick that you would never be¬ 
lieve him to be alive unless you saw him run. 
He is long and thin, exactly like a twig, and 
his six legs are like smaller twigs. His head 
looks like a kind of bud in the end, and his 
tail—well, his tail looks so much like his head 
that I could never tell which was which. He 
is such an odd-looking object that one hates 
to touch him, and I saw a gentleman try to 
catch one with a pair of scissors. Instead of 
catching him, alas I he cut him quite in two. 
Before we recovered from our horror, he ran 
away, the head end one way and the tail end 
the other way. I should, therefore, consider 
that he had two heads and no tail, but the wise 


men, who know more about it, say he has but 
one. This creature has funny names in differ¬ 
ent places. We used to call him “knitting 
needles.” In Brazil he is called the “ devil’s 
horse,” and by some others “the walking- 
stick.” Being so light and having such long 
legs, he can run like the wind, and you’ll have 
to be lively if you catch him. 

Another family who dress in disguise are 
called Mantidce. They imitate dry leaves, 
and look so exactly like them, that even when 
they move one can hardly believe they are 
not dry leaves rustling along in the breeze* 
It looks funny enough to see a little leaf walk 
off. Some look like rose-colored flowers, and 
others like small red fruit. 

All that I have told you of, take care each 
one for himself. But have you ever read of 
wasps and bees, who live in families? They 
appoint sentinels, who keep watch all night as 
well as all day, to prevent any enemy from 
entering the house. If they have a very 
troublesome enemy, they build a thick wall 
over the door, leaving only a tiny hole for one 
of themselves to get out. Ants also close the 
doors to their homes at night by walling them 
up with sand so that no insect can get in. 


LITTLE MARGARET. 

BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 

Little Margaret! robed in white, 
There with folded hands she lies, 

Breathless silence on her lips, 

Deepest slumber on her eyes. 

Leaving earth with no regrets 
Clinging to her Heavenward feet, 

All that she has known of life 
Was to grow more fair and sweet. 

Yesterday she was our own. 

Ours to comfort, love ana teach; 

Now, she seems a wondrous star, 
Shining far beyond our reach. 

Lay the scattered toys aside, 

Fold the little clothes away; 

Smooth the empty cradle-bed, 

No more needed day by day. 

Angels shall attend her now, 

With immortal food and rest; 

Leading her with tenderest care 
Through the gardens of the blessed. 
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THE GREAT FIRE. 

I T seems hopeless to attempt to convey to 
our readers any idea of the extent of the 
ruin which has fallen upon our city. As 
we walk up and down the desolate region that 
but a few days ago was the magnificent busi¬ 
ness center of a populous city, tracing with 
difficulty the well-known streets by the tot¬ 
tering fragments left here and there to tell 
the site of some splendid building, we feel 
that only those who see the Chicago of to¬ 
day and remember the Chicago of last week 
can comprehend the utter destruction. (The 
best we can do is to give a summary, mostly 
from our city papers, of the general extent 
of the conflagration.) The entire city was 
like tinder, owing to the long drouth, and 
on the night of Saturday, the 7th of October, 
a fire broke out in the West Division, burn¬ 
ing over eighteen acres before it could bp 
checked. On Sunday evening, at 9 o’clock, 
the fire broke out afresh in a stable on the 
corner of De Koven and Twelfth Streets, in 
which a woman was milking a cow, the ani¬ 
mal kicking over and breaking a kerosene 
lamp. From this small beginning the great 
city has been laid in ruins. The fire began 
at 9 o’clock on Sunday evening, October 8, 
and' raged with unabated fury until Tuesday 
morning, October 10. The flames spread 
from house to house, from block to clock, 
from street to street, with a degree of rapid¬ 
ity that is incredible. It would seem as if a 
shower of fire from heaven had fallen upon 
that part of the city, or as if a hot and fiery 
wind from the clouds had swept down upon 
us.. 

The wind, which was very violent, was 
from the southwest, and of course the direc¬ 
tion of the conflagration was northerly and 
northeasterly, ana was irresistible in its 
progress. 

Not a more terrible calamity has ever 
overtaken any city in modern times. The 
number of buildings destroyed exceeds 
20,000. The amount of property destroyed 
will exceed $200,000,000. The number of 
miles in length of the scene of conflagration 
is about five, and its width ranges from a 
mile to half a mile. Not less than 2,500 
acres have been completely burned over. It 
is believed that not Jess than 500 lives have 
been lost—perhaps many more. 

The residents and occupants of buildings 
fled in terror from the rapidly sweeping 
ocean of flames. But few had time to save 


anything but their lives! Men, women, and 
children, in swarms, fled in terror before the 
conflagration, and never before, on the face 
of God’s earth, has such a spectacle of terror, 
agony, chaos and suffering been witnessed. 
Words are too weak to give the reader any¬ 
thing like a just idea of the horrible scene. 

The whole area burned over is not less 
than 2,500 acres, all of which was thickly 
covered with buildings. The South Divis¬ 
ion was literally packed with great stone 
and brick edifices, including all the banks, 
all the great hotels, all the newspaper offices, 
all the places of amusement, all the public 
buildings, some of the principal churches, 
and in fact the very heart ana wealth and 
greatness of the city—all are now indistin¬ 
guishable heaps of rubbish. The North 
Division was filled with business houses, 
many fine residences, many manufactories, 
many fine churches, the City Water-Works, 
and about ten thousand smaller houses occu¬ 
pied by shops and residences—all these are 
Jalso how in ruins. 

P* The whole country, nay, the whole world, 
is alive to the extent of our Great Calamity, 
and contributions of money, food, clothing, 
etc., are coming in from all directions in 
vast quantities, and our community is un¬ 
speakably grateful to the country at large 
for its prompt efforts to relieve the wants 
and sufferings of 100,000 homeless citizens. 

Such, in few words, have we tried to give 
our readers some idea of the extent of this 
terrible calamity which has fallen upon the 
great and beautiful city of Chicago. We 
nave said nothing of the individual losses 
sustained, the daring and heroic attempts of 

S ersons to rescue life and property from the 
evouring flames; the suffering of nearly a 
hundred thousand of men, women and chil¬ 
dren, exposed to the flames, fleeing for shel¬ 
ter and passing the day and night in the 
open air, exhausted with fatigue and hunger; 
this part of the history of this fearful time 
no pen can describe. 

Our own home is in Evanston, a beautiful 
suburban village about twelve miles from 
the city, and we learned of the fire only on 
Monday morning, after our office had already 
been destroyed. Nothing was saved except 
our subscription list and books of accounts, 
which Mr. James Wilson, the mailing clerk, 
removed from the office when he saw that 
the building was already reached by the fire. 
But, as we have said in another place that, 
with brave hearts and willing hands, we 
shall go on with publishing The Little 
Corporal, and, relying upon the help of 
our many thousands of friends throughout 
the world, we shall rise above the ruin^ 
brighter and better than ever before. Good 
friends, will you stand by us ? 
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SUMMER DAYS AT KIRKWOOD. 

BT MRS* EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
CHAPTER V. 


OOTOR GRAY came in 
to dinner with so bright a 
face that every one felt 
sure he had some good news 
to tell. 

“ Something has happen¬ 
ed to my Doctor,” said 
Ruthie, patting his arm as 
she sat beside him; “ he’s 
been so pale and tired, and 
now his eyes ‘are full of 
happy/ as Joey says.” 

The Doctor only gave Ruthie a special 
smile, and went on with his carving., 

“Uncle Edward knows something good,” 
said Benny, eagerly. “ No#, you’ve got to 
tell.” 

“It is good for me,” said the Doctor, qui¬ 
etly. “1 have been feeling tired lately, and 
as if I must have rest. Now I’ve just heard 
that Dr. Parsons has come home, and I can 
be free for two or three weeks, 

“ And go camping,” interrupted Benny; 
“hurrah for camp 1 We’ll all turn into regu¬ 
lar wild Injuns.” 

“ I should think one of our party was be¬ 
having a good deal like a wild Indian now,” 
said mamma, with a grave look at Benny. 

“ Oh, Uncle Edward, excuse me,” said Ben¬ 
nie. “ I didn’t mean to interrupt you, but I’m 
to full qf tickle teemt ef I thould bv*t.” 

“ So am I,” said Tom. “ I just expected 
we were going to be cheated out of our camp¬ 
ing by those patients of yours. I’ve had good 
mind to prescribe for them myself. I agree 
with Hannah that it’s ‘perpetooal trantrums’ 
that ails some of them.” 


“ I should hardly like to take you into part¬ 
nership,” said the Doctor, “ but there is no 
reason now why we can not all go.” 

“ And take Ruthie and the baby,” queried 
Mrs. Harrington, doubtfully. 

“Certainly,” said the Doctor, “It will do 
them good every minute. I’ll warrant-you 
all to gain at the rate of-” 

One glance at Lillie’s face decided the Doc¬ 
tor not to say at what rate, for that little maid¬ 
en was growing, already, with a rapidity that 
grieved and mortified her. 

“All my prettiest clothes are too small/ 
she declared, “ and my blue dress squeezes so 
it makes me miserable every Sunday. I’d 
stop eating if 1 could, but I do get so hungry.” 
. Jubilee had been sitting just outside the 
dining-room door, but at the first mention of 
baby, she vanished and began dancing about 
the yard with the astonished infant perched 
upon her shoulder, clutching frantically at the 
small knobs like budding horns with which it 
Was Jube’s delight to adorn her head. 

“Whatever has come over Jube,” said 
Polly Vance, “ she’s clean lost her senses.” 

“ Folks can’t lose what they never had,” 
said Hannah ; and as Jube came chuckling and 
grinning into the kitchen, she seized her by 
one shoulder and settled her solidly into a 
chair. 

“ Now thee stop your fizzling and sputter¬ 
ing like a bottle of ginger beer, and see if you 
can’t tell what ails you.” 

“Laws, Hannah,” said Jube, 11 did ye 
know dis yer house gwine fer to shet up ? De 
folks is gwine fer to pitch der tents in de 
wild’ness like de Ishmelites.” 
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“ H'm," said Hannab, picking up her iron 
with a kind of indignant snort, aud beginning 
to use it vigorously. “ When I was a gal, 
my mother taught me it was a matter of 
thankfulness to hare a ruff over your head, 
and clean, hulsome vittles to eat, but now¬ 
adays folks go to .temptin' Providence by 
throwin' away their privileges, and roostin' 
about like savages, and eatin' their vittles 
with snakes and spiders runnin' over 'em." 

Then turning savagely upon Jube, she de¬ 
manded, 

“ What business is is it of yours, anyhow ; 
you dou't s'pose they’ll wan’t you along " 

“ Jubey is going," said Rose, coming into the 
kitchen. u Oh dear, seems as if I never could 
wait two days. I wish you'd go too, Han¬ 
nah." 

“ Not while my senses are spared," said 
Hannah, grimly, yet she was secretly pleased 
by Rosie's wish, and was presently revolving 
in her soft old heart what goodies she could 
prepare for the camp stores. 

For the next two days every one was busy. 
Mrs. Harrington ransacked the house for tin 
cups and plates, old forks and spoons, cush¬ 
ions, comforts and blankets. Boxes were 
filled with tea, coffee, salt, pepper and sugar ; 
stores of cornmeal, salt pork, eggs, crackers, 
butter were put up, while Hannah baked and 
and boiled and roasted from morning till night. 
To her utter astonishment, the Doctor sum¬ 
marily banished the greater part of her deli¬ 
cacies from the camp stores. 

“ Plenty of good bread, butter and cold 
meats if you like," said the Doctor, “ but no 
pies and cakes. There is no use in camping if 
we are to be stuffed with unwholesome luxu~ 
ries." 

There was no use in disputing the Doctor's 
decision, and Hannah knew that as well as the 
children, but she dropped a briny tear into her 
dish-pan over the unheard-of insult that her 
cooking should be called unwholesome. 

“ It all comes of givin’ hisself up to hea¬ 
thenism, and I cookin' the best and the rich¬ 
est of everything in this house for twenty 
years, and never heard a word of complaint 
before." 

But presently she went about her work with 
her old triumphant smile, which meant that as 
usual she was silenced but not vanquished. 


Benny stored up bait, and laid In a fresh 
armament of harmless dirks and. bows and 
arrows. Rose and Lillie packed their whole 
assortment of dolls in a peach basket with 
small regard to social distinction, and Jubilee 
tied up her worldly possessions in a bandanna 
handkerchief, including a tow chignon and a 
couple of cast-off bonnets. Tom and the 
Doctor spent a day in exploring with a view to 
selecting a place for a camp. Tom was in 
favor of cutting quite loose from civilization f 
and going away into the wilderness, but the 
Doctor objected. 

“It might do for you and me, but not for 
such a regiment of babies.” 

In the bottom of his heart Tom wished 
the regiment of babies was not going into 
camp, but to his infinite credit he did not say 
so, and assented very amiably when the Doc¬ 
tor decided that they would pitch their tents 
on the upper end of Big Island, about two 
miles from home. 

The island lay like an irregular crescent, 
the inner curve toward Kirkwood, and near 
the upper end a small clearing offered a favora¬ 
ble spot for the tents, sheltered from the wind 
by the dense background of trees, and having 
quite a level beach instead of the precipitous 
bluffs or long marshes that formed the re¬ 
mainder of the shore. The tangled under¬ 
growth abounded in small game, and within 
the memory of men a fortunate hunter had 
shot a deer upon the island. Andy's stout 
arms were brought into requisition to convey 
the “ traps " to the island, Benny, as usual, 
begging passage with him, while the rest of 
the party followed in their own boats. 

The three tents were pitched in a semicircle 
just in the shadow of the forest, while in front 
at a safe distance a great circle of stones was 
laid, to keep the eamp fire witnin bounds. 
Behind the tents a big tree was selected for a 
kitchen, and in its trunk stout nails were 
driven to support a board table, and on which 
to hang the cooking utensils, while another 
fireplace and the little sheet-iron,camp-stove 
were near by. Around another tree were ar¬ 
ranged the various stores, and under its roots 
a hole was dug, lined with flat stones, and 
furnished with a roof and door of the same 
material. This was the cellar, and a very 
good one it proved, keeping the milk and but- 
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ter cool and frosh. The floor of the tents was 
first plentifully strewn with hay, and then 
blankets, quilts and buffalo robes spread over, 
forming a very comfortable bed for sound 
sleepers; at least, if you did not chance to 
sleep, you could improve your time by reflect¬ 
ing on the unwholesomeness of soft beds. 
But the greatest triumph was the dining-room, 
for which they selected a spot partially shaded 
by four trees. Small saplings were nailed to 
these at the right height for a roof, and by 
laying branches across and interweaving them 
at the side a green bower was formed, which 
might have tempted the queen of the fairies 
herself to stop and dine. Mrs. Harrington 
bad taken some long feather bolsters from the 
garret and furnished them with coverings of 
gay chintz, and when these were thrown down 
on either side to form a divan, the long, green 
bower was complete. 

All this is quickly told, but the doing re¬ 
quired a good deal of right hard work, and by 
the time it was finished the older members of 
the party were completely tired out, and the 
children impatient for dinner. 

“ I'm glad I need not cook dinner for you 
all to-day,” said Mrs. Harrington, as they 
seated themselves on the cushions and began 
to investigate the contents of the pails and 
boxes ranged through the middle of the bower. 

“ Cold ham,” said the Doctor, peering into 
a box ; “ that is satisfactory, if any one knows 
where the carving knife is.” 

A careful examination revealed the fact that 
there was not a knife in the stores. 

“ Never mind,” said Tom, “ there are sure 
to be four jack-knives, and if anybody objects, 
let him cut his own ham with a teaspoon.” 

Nobody ventured to object, so they ate, each 
one as they pleased, ham, biscuits, pie, pickles 
and cheese. 

“If there is anything Hannah has a genius 
for, it is cooking and not obeying orders,” said 
the Doctor, as he helped himself to a second 
piece of pie and a great, puffy doughnut, and 
if Hannah could have seen the relish with 
which he disposed of her “ unwholesome 
stuff,” she would have quite forgiven him the 
insult. 

Joey meandered about in h»s usual graceful 
fashion, sitting down successively upon two 
buttered biscuits, a slice of ham, and his 


mother’s cup of cold coffee, but otherwise the 
meal was eminently satisfactory. When it 
was over the Doctor threw himself upon a 
blanket, under a tree, and declared bis inten¬ 
tion of staying there as long as the sun shone. 
Mrs. Harrington sat beside him with a bit of 
knitting, baby rolled and tumbled over his 
feet, Ruthie swung in her hammock, and the 
rest of the party were left to their own de¬ 
vices, Tom disappeared with his gun, in 
search of partridges. Dick and Benny went 
fishing, in the boat, and Rose and Lillie 
strolled hand in hand down the little, half- 
marked cattle path, followed by Jubilee and 
Joey. The merry little troupe were full ol 
unmixed delight. To Jubilee, especially, the 
week promised one long holiday from all that 
was irksome in her daily life. Jubilee was 
really trying to “ behave,” though her ideas 
of good behavior were extremely vague ; still, 
it was enough to keep up a constant warfare 
between the flesh and the spirit, to feel that 
she must not whoop, and whistle, and turn 
somersaults on all occasions. Now, for 
three blessed weeks, she was free to wade 
barefoot in the clear water ; to dig, with Joey, 
in the clean, warm sand; to climb trees and 
drop, like a cat, from the lithe branches; to 
let all the sparkling merriment of her nature 
have full play. And, as the little party chat¬ 
tered along the way, filling their arms with 
queer forest treasures, and watching birds, 
and squirrels, and strange insects, there was 
not a single thought of any social inequality, 
but only the glad companionship of a free, 
roving life. 

Toward evening Tom came back with a 
couple of plump partridges, and Dick and 
Benny brought in a fine lot of fish. 

‘.‘Take them down to the water and dress 
them,” said mamma, “and you shall have fish 
and johnnycake for breakfast.” 

Dick grumbled a little ; he had quite made 
up his mind to have fish for supper, but he 
finally went away with a pretty good grace to 
dress them. 

“ I thought we should just live on fish,” 
said Benny, as they ate their lunch ; “Jim 
Dacres and me caught a whole pail fell of 
bait.” 

“ I think it’s too mean to cUch those lively 
little minuows just for bait,” said Lillie, 
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“ They're so tame, too ; when Rose and I “ It isn't nice to catch frogs, though," ad- 
went in bathing, if we stood still a minute, mitted Benny. “ I don't like to crack 'em 
they'd come around our feet in swarms and over when they jump up and sit looking at 
just nibble our toes." you like so many noodles. Once, yesterday. 

“ That's what makes it easy to catch them," when we found a regular pile of 'em, a great 
6aid Benny, coolly, “ 'cause they're tame ; any- green fellow jumped clear over the water, and 
way they'd get gobbled up, lor the pickerel gat up on a log and croonled away with all his 
swallow 'em down by the dozen at a bite." might. Jim said he was making a speech." 

“We bad frogs to-day," said Dick. “I “I dare say he was," said Tom. “ Some 
like frogs best for bait." time I’ll tell you what he said." 

“ Dick Harrington !" exclaimed Ruthie, As soon as the sun set the great camp fire 
“ You don't mean to say a fish will swallow a was lighted, the musquito curtains dropped 
• ” before the tent doors, and the baby and Joey 

“ Not a whole one," said Dick ; “ that’s why tucked away to sleep upon their beds of hay, 

it takes so many—we only use the legs." while the rest of the party gathered about the 

“ And you kill them ?” queried Rose, in a fire. As the flames mounted higher, they 
hesitating way. as if she was cross-questioning made a broad circle of light, in which the 
a possible murderer. tents stood out white and distinct against the 

“Why, yes j of course," said Dick, trying dark background of the forest, and shining 

to smile as he looked at the horrified laces of here and there down the openings, filled the 
his sisters ; “ that is, Benny killed 'em ; ho gloom with strange, fantastic shadows. Across 
gets the bait." the silent water they could see the lights of 

“ Jim Dacres showed me," said Benny, a Kirkwood, and it gave them a pleasant seuse 

little bit abashed. “You see, it don’t hurt of companionship to think that their own ire 
'em much. Just hit ’em one crack with a made a beacon light to friends and neighbors, 

switch and they keel over as dead as anything." “ It’s just like a story," said Rose, nestling 
“I'll never eat any fish again," said Lillie, with Lillie on the soft plush of the carriage 
indignantly. “ It's cruel, wicked work, and robe. “ I play we were in Egypt, camping on 
it’s enough to ruin our boys." the banks of the Nile." 

“ But you don’t mind trolling for fish, and Then I must tell you a story of Egypt," 
catching them without any bait ?" said Tom, said the Doctor, who had been a traveler in 

laughing a little. many lands, and he straightway began one of 

“ No ; that doesn’t seem so bad as killing his charming tales of adventure in the East, 
all those innocent little creatures," said Lillie. Then lorn sung “ The Frog’s Complaint," 
“ Well," said Tom, “ how about the poor, and the boys joined in the chorus, with all 
innocent little fish; and this poor, innocent manner of croon ks and croaks, until the forest 
little roast chicken ; and all those poor, iuuo- fairly rang with their merriment, and the as¬ 
cent little bugs and butterflies in your collec- toniahed squirrels, wakened from their nape 
tion that you are so proud of ? ’’ by the noise and the light, chattered over their 

“ 0, that’s a different thing," said Lillie, heads and dropped down acorns on the tent 
quickly. roofs. There was no chilly dampness in the 

“ I don’t see why," said Tom. “ It looks clear, dry air; but, as the fire burned lower, 
like very much the same thing to me, provided they sang an evening hymn, and bowed their 
we use the fish for food. Wantonly inflicting heads while the Doctor, in a few earnest 
pain or destroying life is cruelty. But I don’t words, commended them all to the Father’s 
"see why it should be any more cruel to kill a keeping, and then they went to their teiits, to 
frog for bait than to make one of those frica- sleep as people sleep nowhere but in camp 
sees that you and Del thought was so ‘per- [To be continued.] 

fectly tlegantj at Wright’s, last summer." 
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SAM AND THE CAPTAIN. 

BY RUTH WARRINGTON. 


The oil lamp in the hall was burning low, 
and the wide stairs were half hid in the shad¬ 
ows. The echoes had died out of the long pas¬ 
sages, jind the last door had slammed. The 
night stage was in, and the host had barred 
the door after the driver, who was already 
snoring in the “three-story back.” The snow 
clicked, clicked, against the window panes, 
and the cold crept in wherever it could find 
a place, and the house was so quiet that the 
timid mice crept out to gather a few crumbs. 
Dut every one was not abed, for soon the 
mice scuttled away from the light of a single 
candle which was coming through the lower 
hall. 

*• Ah!” yawned a boy, advancing out of the 
darkness with the candle, 14 it’s not much fun 
to be Sam here I wish my name was any¬ 
thing else. ‘Here Sam, hold this horse;* 
4 Sam, get a pail of water ;* You're wanted by 
No. 2, Sam Boots, Sam ;* from morning till 
night it’s the same. ** 


Having reached the end of the passage, he 
turned in under the stairs and set his candle 
on the floor. 

“ Then everybody goes to bed and I mast 
clean the boots,” he continued. 44 No 6 is 
going hunting in the morning, and his hoots 
must go by the kitchen fire, and 12 in goes 
the early stage. There's a sight, aud to¬ 
morrow’s Christmas, too.” 

During these comments Sam had made 
ready for hip work, and now seating himself 
began to polish in earnest. There was quite 
a large space under the stairs, and here he 
had a low bench to sit on, and a shelf for 
his brushes and boxes, while the boots were 
strewed over the floor. There were enough 
to-night to daunt any one, for every room in 
the tavern was full, and the household had 
been unusually busy all day. Down one side 
of the hall, in sight of Sam, under the stairs* 
hung a row of bells, each with its white num¬ 
ber painted above it. 
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He worked away In silence, yawning and 
rubbing his eyes until all the boots were clean 
but one, which stood by itself, and alone bore 
the number eight on its sole. 

“ Ah ! I'm so sleepy,*’ he said, as hw lifted 
his hand into this boot. His brush had a very 
uncertain movement, and his head nodded the 
most violent affirmation to his weariness. 
The boot began to swell, then to double itself, 
and with a long breath Sam gave up the strug¬ 
gle and slept. Jack Frost peeped into the win¬ 
dow and blew a little enow under the sash, and 
Sam's candle sputtvred and choked, as if it 
too was annoyed at the late hour Jnst as 
Sam fell asleep a door opened in the hall 
above, and strange sounds came down the 
stairs. Tread, tap, tread, tap, like a person 
with one foot and a cane. The shadows bob¬ 
bed about, now higher, now lower, the mice 
sat at the door of their holes to see who 
was coming, and old Jack shaded his heavy, 
white brows with his hand, and pressed so 
close to the window that his breath dimmed 
the glass. It might have been Santa Glaus 
at that hour, Christmas eve, and if one had 
the proper kind of ears no doubt they could 
have heard his reindeer outside. But, after 
all, it was only Captain Knight coming down 
for some wood. He had a habit of sitting up 
until after midnight Christmas ere, because it 
was his l^irthnight, because his mother went to 
the white-winged angels that night, and the 
reason that he gave, if asked, an odd fancy 
about his name, Christian Knight. What is 
that but Christmas eve? he would ask. So 
to-night, as he sat by his fire thinking, he did 
not notice that his wood was gone until the 
ashes became gray and he began to shiver. 

“ Sam must be abed by this time; at any 
rate he ought to be, he works well,” he said, 
4t and I will go aud get the wood myself.” 

So down he stumped, for when he lost his 
leg at Gettysburg, he refused to have any 
substituted but the old-fashioned wooden one, 
“for,” said he, “ my father wore one before 
me, and it is good enough.” 

His image was the strangest thing the mice 
had ever seen, with the stiff leg going up and 
down, the flaring candle wick like a black- 
pointed comet, and his red night-cap with 
the tassel hanging down behind, for Captain 
Knight’s hair was thin, and his head cold. 


[December, 

“ Who’s here ?” he cried, spying Sam. “It’s 
that boy fast asleep over my boot!” and hold¬ 
ing out the candle at arm's-length, he stood 
aud looked at Sam. 

“ I wonder if he remembers his mother,” 
he said, after a time ; “ but my fire's going 
out without any wood and he went away 
through the kitchen humming a carol that 
reads, 

“ And with a gladsome Christmas to all good 
Christian men." 

Coming back, he stopped to contemplate Sam 
again, and seemed to have an idea which 
pleased him very much, for he went up stairs 
rapidly for a man with a wooden leg and an 
armful of wood. When in his room, the fire 
was forgotten, and in his haste for more light 
he snuffed out the candle. 

“ I'm a brilliant Santa Claus,” he chuck¬ 
led, and tore a piece of his last newspaper to 
light it with. 

“Let me see,” was his next most obvious 
remark, seating himself in his arm-chair. “ I 
want a stocking, oh yes, a long stocking.” 

He went with 9uch swiftness to his old trunk 
in the closet that the red night-cap whisked 
out straight behind. But he did not thiuk of 
that as he threw the things about, until he 
found a long pair of blue woolen stockings, 
which he used to wear over his boots in camp 
at night. 

“Just the very thing,” he cried, unrolling 
them. “ Now, what shall t put into it ?” 

He seemed to address this question to his 
wooden leg, for he had stuck it in front of him 
on the trunk, and now frowned and shook his 
head at it. 

“Skates! I don’t believe he ever saw a 
pair;” and again he dove into the trunk and 
tossed its contents, in a minute out came the 
skate 9 , firmly tied together, and were thrust 
into one of the long stockings. But it had an 
empty, lank look that did not satisfy Captain 
Knight, and he hung it on & chair aud stared 
at it as he had at Sam. 

“ Hullo, my fire’s most out,” and for a few 
minutes he poked at that, and fed it with 
sticks. He now pulled his night-cap over his 
eye a*nd surveyed his few books on the shelf. 

“There’s that Treatment and Training of 
Animals, maybe he*d like that ?” 
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The book was taken down and wiped with 
the mate to the long stocking, and then the 
name Christian Knight was discovered writ¬ 
ten in it. That would not do, and the drawer 
was emptied to find pen and ink for an altera¬ 
tion. Christian was chauged to Christmas, 
and Knight with astonishing flourishes turned 
into Sam. 

u Merry Christmas, Sam, the writing is some¬ 
thing in itselfand the book went into the 
stocking with the skates. 

“ Now, let me see, what did mother use to 
put into my stocking in the days when 1 was 
young, and went on two legs,” and he sat 
before the fire and looked up the chimney. 
“ Candy, that's it, but where can 1 get it ? 
No, that won't do," aud he sat down again, 
for be had started up at the thought. 

“ There's a box of Brown's Troches, but 
he wouldn’t like those, and my pipe and to¬ 
bacco box, but I can't spare them, and it isn't 
good for a boy either. lie might like that 
horn drinking cup and a knife—that's what 
they always gire boysand he gave a jump 
which whisked off his cap, put out the candle, 
upset the chair, stocking and all. 

Having relighted the candle, he emptied his 
pocket and selected one of his two knives. 

“ There's a blade gone, but it's a good knife 
yetand he proceeded to sharpen it on tho 
chimney-piece. 

stocking refilled, and then Captain Knight 

“It looks well enough except the toe—a 
collar-box will fill that, but what will fill the 
box?" He addressed this remark to the fire, 
but receiving no reply began to search his 
room again for material. 

A campaign-pin with the face of Grant for 
the head, a gutta-percha whistle, a pocket 
inkstand which refused to open, a pencil-case 
which would not shut, and lastly, a picture of 
Lincoln carefully done up in white paper, were 
put in the box. To get the box in the toe 
the other things had to be taken out and he 
was ready to go down stairs. With the can¬ 
dle in one hand, and the stocking in the other, 
he made the descent, and again considered 
Sam, whose light was now out. Hanging the 
stocking on a nail near where Sam was sleep¬ 
ing, he was off up stairs again before Jack 
Frost could make out what he was about 

In his room he wrote on a sheet of paper in 


large letters, “ Merry Christmas, Sam,” and 
then took from the bottom of his trunk an 
old leather purse. From that came a silver 
quarter, which was duly rubbed, and this 
strange Santa Claus went down to the stock¬ 
ing. The silver was slipped into the boot 
under Sam’s fingers, and the paper-label was 
for the stocking, but he had brought no pin to 
fasten it. Back he went for that, and when 
it was pinned in the right place, he saw his 
own name on a tape to mark the stocking* 
Bis knife would rip that off, but he had left 
it up stairs, and again the candle and wooden 
leg flitted aud stumped for the knife. 

“ One thing more," he said, dragging his cap 
over his ears—“ Greens." 

He did not mean spinach, or plantains, or 
dandelion leaves, though the kitchen pots 
thought he did, but evergreens. Unbolting 
the back door, he groped out in the snow. A 
branch from the pine-tree near the door suf¬ 
ficed him, and shaking the snow from it he 
placed the branch in the opening of the leg of 
the stocking. 

Filled all the stockings, then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger along side his nose, 

said the Captain as he went up stain to go 
to bed , “ What a Father Christmas I have 
been." 

Sam slept quietly until the roosters began 
to crow early in the Christmas morning. 

“Cock-a doo-dle-do. It’s two o’clock and 
a frosty morning," they called, as the watch¬ 
men used to in the old cities. And so they 
answered each other under the stars until the 
great red rooster in the tavern yard crowed- 

“Cock-a-doo-dle-do. It’s four o’clock on 
Christmas morning." 

The mice understood him if Sam did not, 
for they all danced in the middle of the floor, 
and Sam rubbed his eyes and looked about. 
He could not remember where he was, for the 
lamp in the hall was nearly burned out, and 
the stocking stood white and stiff before him. 
But the boot on his hand soon brought the 
night to his mind, and how tired he had been. 
He put it dowu, got another candle, and light¬ 
ing it with his eyes half shut, l.e came back 
to finish blacking the boot. Then he saw the 
stocking hanging all out of shape, and slowly 
read the label. 
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“ It's for me I” he cried ; “ but what is it?** 
He sat on his bench, and looked a long 
time before he would touch it, and then slowly 
took the things out. He did not speak a 
word, though his eyes grew larger and larger, 
and when he saw the skates he began to whis¬ 
tle. He did not open the collar-box for some 
time, shaking it, and turning it upside down, 
and when he finally took off the cover, laying 
the different articles along his bench, he 
turned the inkstand so hard that the cover 
turned right off, and the campaign-pin he in¬ 
stantly put in the front of his shirt. When 
he had taken every thing out of the stocking 
he began to caper in the wildest manner. 
Tying on the skates, drinking imaginary water 
from the cup, looking at the book, whittling 
his bench with the knife, trjing to write with 
the pencil, and examining everything again 
and again. 

“ It must have been the man himself who 
fills the stockings/* he cried. “ I wonder how 
he knows my name ?” 

He had spent some time over his discovery, 
and Captain Knight had waked in his room up 
stairs, and waiting to see what Sam would 
say, rang his bell. Sam started. 
u It’s 8, and he want’s his boot I” 

And in great haste Sam seized the boot and 
blacking-brush. His hand fell on the cold 
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quarter. He drew it out, and fairly shouted, 
“ Silver l” 

He held it in the light, turned it over, and 
stared in amazement. Meantime the bell rang 
a peal, and Sam took the boot and quarter 
up stairs. 

“ 0 Captain Knight, money in your boot I'* 

“ It is not mine, must be yours.” 

“1 never had any, sir.*' 

“ It’s come to you; maybe it's a Christmas 
present/' suggested the Captain. 

“And he put it there, too,” cried Sam; 
then he told the Captain about his stocking, 
for the latter was always kind to him. 

“ 0, that's Santa Claus,” replied the Cap¬ 
tain. “ You must have been a good boy, 
Sam ; that's what happens to good boys.” 

Though Sam was busy all day he was as 
happy as a king, for whenever he had a spare 
moment he went to look at h:s treasures. 
Ami be was so cheerful and obliging when 
any one called on him, for he said to himself, 

“ If Santa Claus thought I was good and 
brought me the stocking, I will pay him for it.” 

And the Captain did not tell Sam or any 
one else of his Christmas eve, and Sam al¬ 
ways thought that Santa Claus in his distant 
palace had remembered him, and filled his 
stocking, and Christmas was a day of pleasant 
memories to him for years afterward. 
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FATHER AND CHILD. 


BY HENRY (*JLLMA!f. 


In far-off lands my father lives, 

And I am like an orphan child 

Whose reckless footsteps wander off, 

In many a devious way beguiled. 

For sorrow comes, and I am slow 
To lift ray downcast eyes above. 

And in my heart is little faith 
That hardly guesses at his lore. 

He often sends me gentle words, 

Sweet words of comfort and ol grace; 

And then I think—what blessedness 
To look into that kindly faco 1 


He speaks of my Inheritance,« 

And how his messenger shall come, 
One day, to bring his wandering child 
To live forever in his home. 

"I will not leave you comfortless, 

No more an orphan shall you be.” 
Oh, why have I not greater trust, 

For what has he not done for me 1 

And while be speaks I think I feel 
His hand in blessing on my head. 
But, oh, what joy for me when comes 
The day my feet are homeward led l 
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WOODED MARIA* 

BT SUSA* OOOLIDOK. 

" Mother, mother,” clamored a chorus of Nannerl often made wise and funny speeches. 


eager voices, “ may we ask Widow Gerard's 
Lena to come to-morrow night and see the 
Tree and the Christ-chiid ? May we, mother?’* 

“The Ohrist-child never goes to Lena’s 
house, mother ; he doesn’t know the way; 
Widow Gerard said so,’* remarked Fritz, the 
oldest boy. 

“ And Lena is very little,** added Pauline. 

“ Yes; no bigger than that** chimed in Nan. 
nerl, who was almost a baby herself, solemnly 
moasuring as she spoke with two fat fingers, 
“ but she’s a dear child.*' 


This caused the mother to laugh. The chil¬ 
dren saw their cause was almost won. 

“ May we ? May we ? ** they clamored 
anew. 

“Yes,” said the mother, “you may ask 
Lena. She is a good little maiden, and we 
will see if the Christ-child won’t bring a gift 
for her also. What dost thou think it had 
best be, Pauline ? '* 

“ Oh I a doll, mother. Lena has never had 
one, and she wishes it of all things. The 
Christ-child will be sure to know that / *' 
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The mother smiled. “ We shall see,” was 
all she said. 

Widow Gerard was not a favorite in the vil¬ 
lage where she lived. She waa a Roman 
Catholic, for one thing, and the people aboat 
her were mostly Protestants. But, apart from 
that, she was both proud and poor, and had 
sometimes resented well-meant advice and of¬ 
fers of help from the neighbors as interference 
in her affairs. But if she was not liked, little 
Lena, with her sweet blue eyes, flaxen hair 
and round, dimpled face, was a universal pet. 
It vexed the widow, sometimes, to have it so, 
and yet she was pleased on the whole, and she 
rarely interfered with any little treat offered 
the child. So, when Lena rushed in with the 
news that Dame Ursula’s Pauline and Nan- 
nerl had invited her to their Christmas eve, 
she made no objection, but set to work dili¬ 
gently washing and starching Lena's best 
apron and crimping a little ruffle, that she 
might be neat and nice for the morrow. 

I suppose most of the children who read 
this have seen a Christmas Tree, somewhere 
or other in the course of their lives—at fairs, 
Sunday-schools, or at home. In Germnny 
they are an important part of every Christmas 
and in every family. Everybody, except the 
very poorest people, contrives to have one. 
For weeks beforehand it is planned for by the 
good house-mothers, and all the useful and 
necessary things the household requires are 
saved to be given then. I am afraid some of 
our dainty little Americans used to consider 
Christmas Trees merely as articles for toys, 
sugar-plums, and expensive trifles, and would 
be inclined to laugh and make fun if they 
should see one hung with flannel petticoats, 
thick shoes, boys’ jackets, caps, bonnets and 
stockings I But the little Germans laugh with 
pleasure. They have waited for these com¬ 
fortable things just long enough to know their 
value, and if some bon-bons, or a plaything or 
so, turn up amid the solider articles, they are 
rejoiced over as a treat—not taken as a mat¬ 
ter of course. 

Each member of the family has a bough on 
these wonderful trees. There are abundance 
of tapers, tinsel and gilt paper to look bright; 
rosy apples swing and dangle by the side of 
brown filberts and bunches of raisins ; on 
top of all is a small-winged figure in wax or 


wood, which is called the Christ-child, and 
whom the little ones believe in as the bringcr 
of all the gifts and the lighter of the candles. 
I am not sure that the idea of this figure 
would be acceptable in our country, but for 
the rest, it seems to me a sweet custom to as¬ 
sociate the supply of our common wants with 
the dear name of Jesus, and to receive them 
as gifts from Him on his Birthday eve. 'And 
I fancy Master Jack and Miss Ethel would 
think more of their new boots and warm 
cloaks, and perhaps wear them more carefully 
than they do, if, instead of receiving them at 
once, they were kept waiting just a little bit, 
till they really wanted and felt their import¬ 
ance. 

You can imagine that the getting up of 
these mighty trees is a great affair. The lit¬ 
tle ones dance about and peep through the 
key-hole, wishing that the time would come ; 
but somebody has to work very hard behind 
the scenes, or it never would come. And very 
hard, indeed, did Dame Ursula work on this 
day I am telling about. 

Pauline and Fritz and Nannerl thought the 
time long. They stood in the window repeat¬ 
ing, “ Sun, sun, go away/ at least half an 
hour before the sun had an idea of doing so. 
Just as his red, winking eye was dipping below 
the sky line a modest tap fell upon the door, 
and in came Lena, looking very neat and 
pretty in the little frill and white apron. 

The chv’.dren rushed to meet her. “The 
Christ-child hasn’t come yet, Lenchen," they 
cried, “ but ho will soon." 

u He always comes just as soon as it gets 
dark," observed Nannerl, who had her eye 
fixed on the door of the other room, where the 
mother was shut up alone. 

“Does he ? " said Lena, timidly. 

“ And I guess lie’s come now," went on 
Nannerl, triumphantly, putting her nose close 
to a crack. 

“What makes you think so?" asked the 
rest. 

“ ’Cause I heard a noise just now, and I 
guess it was him scratching a match." 

“ But," whispered Lena to Pauline, “ does 
the Christ-child really light the candles?" 

" Nannerl thinks so," whispered back Pau¬ 
line, “ because she is so little. Fritz and 1 
know better, and mother says we are too big 
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to make-believe any longer, but we like to be¬ 
cause it is so pleasant.' 1 

“ See 1 see 1" screamed Nonnerl, “ be re¬ 
ally has come.” 

In effect lines of light began to appear 
through the cracks in the door, and to stream 
through the key-hole, to which Nannerl had 
applied her eye. In another momeut the door 
opdhcd. There was Dame Ursula smiling 
brightly, and beyoud her the Tree, all daz¬ 
zling with tapers, and bearing aloft the waxen 
figure of the Christ-child. 

The other children shouted for joy, but Lena 
was too awed for speech. She had never 
seen auyihing so beautiful before, and her 
amazement was unbounded. Even when 
Dame Ursula began to untie the gifts from 
the tree and distribute them, she still stood 
staring and bewildered; nor was it till the 
Dame approached herself and laid something 
in her arms that eftie recovered her senses. 
Then,indeed, she found a voice. A doll! A 
real doll of her own. 

The doll was made of wood rudely carved, 
with black, painted hair, and no particular 
nose to speak of. Some little girls I know 
would have made fun of it and called it ugly, 
but to Lena, who bad never possessed a doll, 
it seemed perfectly beautiful. Even the droll, 
short gown aud petticoat it wore, and the linen 
cap on its head, were exquisite in her eyes. 
She kissed and fondled it with true motherly 
affection. “ Her name shall be Maria," she 
said ; “ how I will love her." 

Good Dame Ursula was pleased at her 
pleasure. She patted the beaming little face 
as it was«raised to thank her, and into both 
pockets she stuffed a goodly heap of nuts and 
raisins. Two immeuse, rcd-chceked apples 
also she laid on top. “ One is for thee, and 
one for thy mother," she said. So Lena went 
home very happy. 

All the way she talked to Maria. “ Dear 
child," she whispered, “ 1 am thy little mother. 
Didst thou know it? I will wash thee, aud 
dress thee, and put thee to sleep, and love thee 
much—oh, so much." But Maria never an¬ 
swered a word, and the smile about her painted 
mouth was a sad one. 

“ I know I shan't sleep to-night," said Lena 
to her mother. “ I am too happy." But be¬ 
fore she had been long in bed her head began 


to nod, the lashes drooped and fell over her 
eyes, and she was sound asleep. Maria sat 
with her wooden back propped against the 
foot-beard where her little mother had placed 
her, that she might meet her eyes the very 
first thing in the morning. 

It seemed a minute only before Lena was 
awake again. But it must hare been hours, 
for there was the moon streaming in through 
the little window, and making all things bright. 
It was not the moonlight, however, which 
roused her; it was an odd noise as of sobbing 
and weeping close by. It seemed to come from 
the foot of the bed where Maria sat. Lena 
cautiously raised herself and listened. A long 
moon-ray crept across the coverlid and lay 
upon the doll's cheeks. Yes; it was really 
Maria who was weeping 1 There were the 
tears curling down her face, and looking for 
all the world like the tiniest little shavings 
ever seen. 

“ What is the matter ? ” cried Lena. 

“ Matter enough," answered Mario, in a 
melancholy voice. “I’m thinking of what 
might have been." 

" What might have been ? ” said Lena, puz¬ 
zled. 

“ Yes,” replied Maria. *• I was thinking of 
a ship—a splendid ship, with tall masts, sailing 
along on the moonlight waves. I ought to be 
on board." 

44 Oh 1" cried Lena, “ my darling child, you 
are so little, you would be lost on a big ship 
like that. The sailors would be rude to you ; 
they would push about and step on you, and 
never know it. Perhaps they would throw 
you overboard I And then you wouldu't have 
me there, you know." 

“ You don't understand," said Maria, with a 
sigh. “ 1 didn't mean that. I don't wish to 
be on board as a doll / I don't want to be a 
doll at all. I want to be a mast. All Nor¬ 
way pines expect to be made into moats, you 
know. I am Norway pine I They always 
said I should go to sea in the end, and I looked 
forward to it with longing. The rest of the 
tree did go, but a miserable man chopped me 
off and cut me into a doll 1 1 don't want to be 
left behind, and I hate to be a doll"—here 
her tears began to flow again. 

“ But, Maria," began Lena. 

“My name isn't Maria," said the doll. 
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44 My name is ‘top-gallant-cross-tree, ' or some¬ 
thing like that/’ 

“Oh/* said Lena, sobbing in her turn, 
44 don’t say so. Don't make me so unhappy. 
Why, if you were a mast nobody could lore 
you, darling. There wouldn't be a soul to 
care for you, to dress and undress—but I 
forgot—masts don't wear clothes. I mean to 
kiss and hug you, and call you nice names, and 
be fond of you. It is a great deal nicer to be 
a dolly, and have a mamma to pet you all day 
long. Oh, do try to think so, dear.” 

“ I would much rather be a mast,” sighed 
Maria, but she spoke in a less mournful tone* 
and the shaving tears did not flow so fast. 

Still Lena persisted, and she was so affec¬ 
tionate and winning that at last Maria seemed 
comforted. She stopped crying, and promised 
to try to be happy. “ Or if that is not possi¬ 
ble,” she added, “at least I will be silent. 
No one shall hear me say another word upon 
the subject.” Then Lena reached forward 
and took her into her arms. She hugged her 
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tight, and wrapped the blanket warmly about 
her. 44 Try to sleep now, my poor darling,” 
she said. And pretty soon both Lena and 
Maria were fast asleep 

It was broad daylight when next they woke. 
The sun shone brightly in and revealed Maria 
sitting opposite, with unwinking gaze and her 
back ag&instthe footboard, just where she had 
been the night before. How had she got 
there ? Lena rubbed her eyes wonderingly. 
Had it all been a dream ? 

I can not tell. Widow Gerard laughed 
when she heard the story, but Lena was posi¬ 
tive that it all happened. She even fancied that 
the painted smile about Maria's mouth was 
more cheerful than it had been the night be¬ 
fore 1 Certain it is, Maria kept her word. 
From that day forward no mortal ever heard 
one syllable of compluint from her lips. She 
lived for years beloved and cherished by her 
little mother, and never again expressed a wish 
that Destiny had made her a mast instead of 
a Dolf. 
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GENERAL, JR. 

BY JOSEPHINE POLL A ED. 


I know a little boy named Harry. His 
father was a General during the war, and 
Harry says he is going to be a General too. 
He holds himself very erect, and I am quite 
sure would never stoop to do a mean action. 
I was at Harry’s house one day last winter, 
and saw him for the first time since he was 
quite a little fellow. He is now nine years 
old. 

He showed me a collection of post-marks 
pasted nicely in a book, by which he was 
learning considerable geography, for they were 
from all parts of the globe, nearly, and every 
day he was adding to his stock. I promised 
to send him some entirely different from any 
he had. seen, and I knew he would have to 
study his map to find out exactly where the 
places were located. 

After a while Harry was invited to sing 
“Captain Jinks,” and his Aunt Louise was 
ready to play the accompaniment on the piano. 

Harry started off in fine style, but there 


was something the matter, so that he Invari¬ 
ably broke down after the second line. 

44 Sing something else,” said Harry's moth¬ 
er, anxious to relieve his embarrassment. 

“No, I can do it,” said Harry, studying 
away at the verse, and beginning over again. 

But it was no use; the twist was in his 
tongue. and the words would not trip smooth¬ 
ly over it, and he finally had to give it up. 
Not altogether, however, for he was not to be 
conquered as easily as that, and after Kitty 
had sung for us the “New Year's Song,'* 
with which she and Harry saluted their fa¬ 
ther and mother on the first day of the year, 
we looked in the library to say good-by to 
Harry, and there he sat studying away at 
“Captain Jinks,” as if the whole happiness 
of his life depended upon it 
After my return home I collected together 
all the odd post-marks I could lay hands on, 
and sent them to Harry, with a brief note, 
commending his perseverance and determina- 
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ion not to he overcome bj 44 Captain Jinks,” 
and assuring him that these qualities were 
just the stuff that soldiers were made of. You 
sl’ould see the nice letter I received in reply. 
a doubt if many nine-year old boys could 
write as well. Here it is : 

“ Dear Miss- -I thank you very much 

for the post-marks you sent me And 1 have 
otfour hundred and seventy-two post-marks, 
have read some of your stories in some of 
my temperance papers, and 1 like them very 
much. Will you please send me one of your 
stories ? Mr. Jones, one of our neighbors, 
got up a temperance society, and it is called 
the Band of Hope, and Kitty and I belong to 
It, and Mr. Joues said they were going to 
have dialogues, and in the summer have a 
picnic, and we are going to have superin¬ 
tendents, treasurers, secretaries, ushers, pres¬ 
ident and vice-president Good-bv. 

44 From your little friend, 

“HAwnr.” 

You may imagine how pleased 1 was at 
these good words from my little friend, and 
one day, when I felt that there was nothing 
sweeter in the world than giving pleasure to 
a child, I dipped my pen in the shining ink, 
and sat down for a chat with the General. 

44 Dear Harry—Vve only boon waiting for time 
To answer your dear little letter in rhyme, 

And say just whatever I fancied to say, 

In a rollicking, frolicsome, musical way. 

1 was filled with surprise, I confess, and delight, 

At the letter you took so much trouble to write; 
Each word nicely spelled, and so legible, too, 

Much better than some bigger people can do! 

And I said to myself,' 1 will put this away, 

To look at again, perhaps, some future day. 

And when Harry’s a General how he’ll enjoy 
This nice little letter he wrote when a boy!’ 

I’m ever so glad that you've given your hand, 

And your heart, I believe, to a Temperance Band; 
For that way lies virtue, and freedom, and truth, 
And these, to grow well, must be planted in youth. 
About my own stories—pray what can you mean ? 
Is it true that the Temperance Banner you’ve seen T 
Perhaps when this hurry and worry is through, 
I'll write a nice story on purpose for you. 

We've a dear little girl and a hoy at our house, 
And a cat, too, who frequently catches a mouse, 
And dole, and a baby-house; stables beside, 

And a carriage in which ail the dollies can ride* 
But pus-j quite frequently fancies to take 
A ride for his health ; I declare it would make 
Yon laugh until you almost went off into fits, 

1 0 see how demure and oontented he sits. 

He does many other cute tricks beside that, 

And tries to forget that he's only a cat 1 
But I find that the morning is slipping away. 


And this tale of a cat must he cur-tailed to-day. 
Good-by. Write again when you feel that you can, 
Your letters will always he welcome, my man, 
And tell me of all the nice things that you do, 
And Kitty—a letter I’d like from her, too. 

Give my love to Mamma and to Auntie as well, 
When 111 visit your beautiful home I can’t tell; 
Bat I ne'er shall forget the sweet day that I spent, 
With the friends who took lunch in the GeneraTs 
lent.” 

That brought me a nice letter from Harry's 
mamma, who is very proud of her lit tie boy, 
and very much pleased whefr anybody recog¬ 
nizes his good qualities. His father is in 
Washington a great deal of the time, helping 
make the laws, and Harry feels as if he was 
indeed the man of the house. 

He is going to school now, and is studying 
very hard, and in a few years will probably 
be sent to some military academy to learn the 
rules of warfare, and when I am an old wo¬ 
man Harry will doubtless be realizing the 
dream of his youth, strutting around with 
brass buttons and shining epaulets, and a 
“ General ” air of importance. 

1 think be will make a good commanding 
officer, for already he is taking the steps that 
will qualify him for position in public or pri¬ 
vate life ; and as life is a vast battle-field 
where every one must take part, even if Har¬ 
ry should never wear the stars upon his coat, 
he has a chance of winning victories that shall 
gain him a crown, and glory that shall excel 
the brightness of the starry host. 

TINA’S NEW DOLL. 

All the little women want to see its do'efl, 

AU the little women utter little oh’s. 

Curly hair and flaxen—very little nose— 

The prettiest of sacques on—ribbons, flounces, hows. 

In the cradle rocking—bumping on the floor— 

Lying in a shocking heap behind the door. 

Bending o’er its lesson—tumbling down the stairs— 
Having its night-dress on—kneeling at its prayers. 

Little noee gets battered—then a foot is gone— 

Then an arm Is shattered—Dollie all forlorn. 

Soaking in the pitcher^-drying on the mat— 

Doleful looking creature—riding on the cat. 

Under marching orders—trotting to the door— 
Leaving trail of sawdust all along the floor. 

All the little women utter little oh’s: 

Tina wants a new one—get’s it—I suppose. 
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ART AND INDUSTRY. 

BT HORACE GREELET. 


“ Then you would have no Poets, Painters, 
Sculptors, Scholars—nothing but diggers and 
del vers for material wealth ? M despondently 
queries a youth, conscious and proud of noble 
and generous aspirations. 

No, my friend 1 You sadly mistake me. I 
would have many artists and authors; no 
matter how many, so that they be truly Buch. 
What I would not have is a single human be¬ 
ing essaying to paint, or write, or sing, be¬ 
cause either he or his children lack bread. 
For this is not devotion to Art, but debase¬ 
ment thereof—not consecration to a lofty pur¬ 
pose, but the desecration of a lofty ideal to a 
sordid and degrading use. 

Understand me clearly Man must be fed 
and clad. Most men must live by their own 
labor; and he who is offered his choice be¬ 
tween earning one dollar by chopping wood and 
five by making verses, may blamelessly prefer 
the latter. But writing verses for money is 
pure journey work—a mechanical resort to 
escape starvation. He who digs a ditch for 
ten dollars and he who concocts a screed of 
verses for a like sum, stand on one level, with 
an immense presumption that of the two pro¬ 
ducts the first-named is by far the most useful 
and enduring. But let the two makers of 
ditches and verses respectively wander in quest 
of employment at their several trades, and the 
former holds by far the higher and manlier 
position. For we know right well that the 
world is in urgent need of many more ditches, 
which we may fairly presume this man compe¬ 
tent to dig; but that the world needs more 
poems is by no means clear; while that it 
needs none such as this journeyman is able 
to indite, is a probability which closely ap¬ 
proaches certainty. 

Bayard Taylor, visiting the German poet 
Uhland in his green old age, asked him what 
he had lately written. The genial Suabian 
promptly and simply answered that he had not 
for years felt constrained to write anything— 
that is to say no new truths, new ideas, so 
struggled for expression as to impel him to 
write. When we shall have poets who write, 
not because they must eat and drink, but be¬ 
cause they can no longer repress the ideas, 


the emotions, struggling for utterance, we 
shall have far fewer verses than now, but no 
fewer poems, and one may take up a volume 
of verses by a novice without yawning over 
the title-page. 

My life has in good part been spent in our 
greatest American city, where the meeting 
waves of American adventure and European 
migration dash heavily against each other. 
The miseducated, the inapt, the unthrifty, the 
inefficient, flock hither from the Old World 
and the New, each confident that, in so vast 
and bustling a city, there must be tome spare 
room for him. And if every youth or maid 
came hither instructed and skilled in two 
or three useful arts, the hope would not be 
utterly irrational and baseless. But hither 
flock thousands who seek and seem to expect 
employment as elerks, bookkepers, journalists, 
painters, music-teachers, etc., etc., when they 
should know beforehand that such positions 
are rarely accorded anywhere to utter stran¬ 
gers, and never where hundreds compete for 
places which only dozens at most can find. 
“ Can’t you give me [or find me] something 
to do ? ” is the sad appeal of thousands, who 
ought to realize that such employment as they 
seek is very rarely given to utter strangers, 
more rarely to those whose very appearance 
proclaims their destitution and their feud with 
fortune. What the fate of most of them must 
be, I shudder to contemplate. 

Now, while the graduate of a German uni¬ 
versity, or a British medical college, the liber¬ 
ally schooled cadet of a decayed Irish family, 
may famish in New York before he finds op¬ 
portunity to earn a living, and while his po¬ 
litely educated sister may find every avenue 
to honorable usefulness closed and barred 
against her, the Irish bog-trotter who knows 
not the first letter of the alphabet, but can 
handle a spade vigorously and skillfully, and 
who does not madden himself with strong 
drink, can scarcely fail to get on among us. 
Let him land at Castle Garden with a bare 
dollar in his pocket, and he need not mope, 
nor grieve, nor think of suicide; for he can 
find somebody willing to hire him before he 
has been one day in America. It may not be 
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just what he would prefer; the wages may be 
meager and the pay dubious, but it will at 
least insure him food and shelter; and every 
day thenceforth will improve his facilities for 
finding a place more to his mind. Every man 
who steps on our shores with two strong arms 
terminating in dexterous hands, and who 
brings with him no vices nor bad habits, is a 
valued acquisition to our country, and has a 
reasonably sure livelihood within reach. Of 
how many and what classes of brain-workers 
can the like be truly said ? 

What I urge is not that every one should bo 
a delver in the earth, but that every one shall 
so qualify uid fortify himself in youth that no 
probable caprice or frown of fortune shall ex¬ 
pose him to destitution and possibly impel him 
to crime. Lot him aspire to be Poet, Painter, 
Sculptor, Orator, if he will; but let him nev¬ 
ertheless Arm himself for the battle of life by 
a practical familiarity with at least one indus¬ 
trial vocation, whereby he may, under almost 
any conceivable stress of ill-fortune, achieve 
a livelihood for himself and his family. Let 
him qualify himself, if he will, to preach, to 
plead, or physic; but not till he shall have 


first acquired skill in some pursuit which man- 
* kind can not at will dispense with, and which 
is morally certain not to go out of fashion. 
Spread your canvass broadly as you will, 
young fricud ! but be sure to have an anchor 
that takes fast hold of earth, so that the 
heaviest gale of misfortune can hardly dis¬ 
place and drag it 

If I have made myself intelligible you know 
that I do not disparage “ the professions,” so- 
called, nor yet those pursuits which tend to 
refine and embellish rather than merely to 
subsist. I know how much our race owes to 
her saints, her heroes, her sages, her poets. 
I only insist thAt, had thore not previously 
and simultaneously been farmers and arti¬ 
ficers, these could not have been. Homer 
and Plato, Shakespeare and Goethe, have in¬ 
structed and still instruct their millions; if 
you would follow, even afar off, in their shin¬ 
ing footsteps, resolve first and firmly to love 
and seek to serve all men, but to depend for 
a living on no man, and to stand ever ready to 
repel patronage and rebuke presumption, if 
necessary, by earning a livelihood by the 
labor of your hands. 


THE MILLER’S BOY. 


BT Q. H. BARNES. 


John Strong, the miner, was honest and bold, 

To maintain his lame for fair-dealing ways; 

But Johnny quite often drank whisky, we’re told, 
Which no one will say was much to his praise. 

John ground and bolted his neighbors* gram, 

Till his beard, from black as coal, grew gray; 

And, but for the fault of which we complain, 

He might have been grinding and bolting to-day. 

But tipping the bottle began to tcH 
On Johnny’s stout legs, till alas! one night, 

While crookedly crossing his flume, he fell, 

And the mill-race flood swept him from sight I 

They lifted him out of the water, deep— 

They tried to restore him to life, in vain; 

The miller was sleeping the long, long sleep, 

Poor Johnny had ground bis last bushel of grain! 

John Strong had a brave little boy of ten, 

Who, young as ho was, had lesened to think 

That whisky—though possibly good for men, 

Was very bad stuff for boys to drink. 


So, tho’ he was oftentimes proffered tho glass. 

And urged by his father to take just a sip. 

He always said “ No! ” and let the dram pass, 

Not touching the poison once to his lip. 

As Benny grew older his fight for the right 
Grew hotter and hotter, temptation was strong. 

Poor follow, he hsd to resist with his might 
To keep at arm’s-length the tippling throng. 

’Twas “ Benny, for friendship, a bumper of ale, 
Clear water, my lad, is making you thin; ”— 

And, •* Benny you never can weather a gale 
Without a few drops of brandy or gin." 

But the boy had taken the pledge, and he said, 

“ I’ll keep my word true, nor taste, nor touch; 

I’ve looked on the faoe of my poor father, dead, 
And I know that he died for drinking too much.” 

So Beany keeps sober, and grinds in his mill, 

Until, for the bags, there scarcely is room; 

And, one thing is sure—como good or come ill— 
He’ll never get tipsy and drown in his flume. 
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SUKEY'S FIRS 

BY MBS. GEO. 

I do not mean the first twenty-fifth of De¬ 
cember that ever transpired in the life of the 
child. That must have been in the first year 
after her birth, you know; whereas Sukey 
was past seven when her first Christmas 
Came. I mean—well, I think you will dis¬ 
cover in the course of my story what I mean 
by her first Christmas. 

Sukey’s real name, I suppose you know, 
was Susan; but she lived in the old times 
when the Marthas were called Patseys, and 
all the Margarets were Peggies. She was a 
daughter of a Mississippi planter, Mr. Cole¬ 
man—not one of those Southern autocrats, 
who, before our civil war, owned a thousand 
slaves and leagues of land. On the contrary, 
having married his wife against the wishes 
of her wealthy father, Mr. Coleman had set¬ 
tled down to cotton-growing with no help 
but mulatto Jim and black Silva, with her 
two children, Grace and Juno, the eldest of 
whom was ten. But, being resolved to re¬ 
venge himself on his wealthy father-in-law 
by becoming himself rich, he rapidly grew 
into a close, hard, managing master. He 
strained every muscle on the plantation in 
growing cotton and getting it to market. 
Not an atom was wasted. The corn bread, 
sweet potatoes and bacon that went to build 
up all the bodies on the place were grown 
there, the hogs feeding and fattening on the 
abundant “ mast ” of the new forests. These 
same hogs, by the way, were the torment of 
Sukey’s childhood, for, go to the chestnut or 
hickory-nut trees ever so early, even in the 
gray dawn, she was sure to find that these 
enterprising hogs had been there before her, 
and nosed out the windfalls. 

Well, Aunt Silva continued to odd to the 
number of her children. All surplus capi¬ 
tal the master invested in slave-muscle, until 
when Sukey was six years old her father 
was owner of eleven slaves. This number 
was barnt into the child’s memory on the 
first day of her school life. “How many 
niggers has your Par got ? ” asked one of the 


r CHRISTMAS 

M. KELLOGG. 

school children. Of all questions into which 
words can be framed, the Southern child 
hears this oftenest. “He’s got eleven,” 
Sukey answered, counting on her fingers, 
and including Aunt Silva’s last, just two 
days old. “ Eleven! is that all? Ain’t you 
ashamed ? My Par’s got most a hundred.” 
Sukey looked at her little questioner with a 
kind of awe, as at the princess of a fairy 
story. Mingled with her awe was a sheep¬ 
ish feeling, as though her father had been 
demonstrated a pauper. 

Sukey knew nothing about Christmas as a 
Northern child knows it. She did not scent 
Christmas from afar in hat atmosphere of 
mystery, which for days uefore the eventful 
day pervades the entire household—when 
everybody is making secret shopping excur¬ 
sions, and mysterious packages are arriving; 
and Tommy locks himself in the attic; and 
Lizzie imprisons herself in the back parlor; 
and Mother bolts her chamber door against 
all intruders; and Papa forbids all meddling 
with his coat pockets. With the delights 
attending the clandestine crochetting of tidies 
and mittens; of embroidering slippers; of 
hoarding her dimes for a cap or snuff-box 
for grandma, Sukey was profoundly igno¬ 
rant. - She had never seen a Christmas tree; 
and think of living the whole of seven years 
without once hanging up your stocking I 
Sukey had heard of Santa Claus, but she had 
never seen him. He had Wver left a parcel 
for her; indeed, she had never received a 
Christmas present. All that she knew about 
Christmas was that everybody got up early, 
and tried to “catch” everybody else’s 
“Christmas gift,” the theory being that he 
who first pronounced the word was entitled 
to a present from the other. This was, how¬ 
ever, but little more than theory, for though 
Sukey was very spry at catching “Christ¬ 
mas gifts,” she never received one. She 
knew that with Christmas the negroes’ week 
of holidays began, in which they quilted 
their patchwork quilts, took their dried 
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“ witat you come fur?” 


fruits, nuts, and charcoal to market, went 
coon and ’possum hunting, got married, had 
dances, etc. 

The day before Christmas Sukey’s mother 
had been reading to her, from a Sunday- 
school book left by a Methodist circuit- 
rider, an account of how a certain little New 
England girl had hung up her stocking, the 
night before Christmas, and how Santa Claus 
had crammed it to overflowing with candy 
and toys. The reading thrilled this little 
girl who had never known a Christmas, and 
she thought of it all the rest of the day— 
thought of it as she scoured the garden for 
hardy chrysanthemums, or searched under 
the wilted leaves for the sheltered rose that 
had escaped the frost’s sharp tooth; as she 
climbed the holly tree for the glossy green 
leaves and scarlet berries; as she threw 
stones and sticks at a lofty branch of the 
gum tree, in the vain attempt to dislodge an 
inviting bough of mistletoe, glistening with 
white, wax-like berries. 

'Before it grew dark Stikev went to the 
stocking-box, where the family stockings 


were kept. She spent much time in rooting 
among the varied collection. There were 
“Pa’s” blue and white-mixed stockings, 
and “ Ma’s ” white silk wedding ones, yel¬ 
low with age, and “ Baby’s” short red socks, 
which the restless little heels had rubbed out 
on the puncheon floor, when he was left to 
amuse himself. After a while she came to 
a pair of her own, knit of clouded red and 
white yarn. There was a hole in the heel 
of one, and a large hole in the toe of the 
other. She kept on rooting, but could dis¬ 
cover no others. Cramming the stocking 
with the smaller hole in her bosom, she be¬ 
took herself to Aunt Silva’s cabin at the 
back of the yard. As she entered Aunt 
Silva started from her nodding, and vigor¬ 
ously resumed her carding of the woolly 
fleece on the floor at her right hand. Ascer¬ 
taining that her visitor was only Sukcy, she 
abated the vigor of her movements, and 
with a da«h of resentment in her voice, and 
a notable display of the whites of her e^es, 
said— 

u What you come fur?” 
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Sukey was abashed; she hung her head 
and replied sheepishly, “ Nothin’.” 

“ Whal’d you fetch to put it in ? ” 

“Nothin’,” Sukey answered yet more 
sheepishly. 

“Then take it and go,” said Aunt Silva, 
with a little triumphant toss of the head. 

“To-morrow Christmas is coming,” said 
Sukey, after a moment of irresolution. 

“ What you gwyne to give me ef I ketch 
yer Christmus-gif?” 

“ Don’t know; some bed-quilt pieces, I 
reckon.” 

“ Sarvant honey I I jist wishes you would. 
My quilt ain’t nigh pieced, and ef I don’t 
git it quilted this Christmus, marcy knows 
whenever I’ll git it done. What’s dat you’a 
got in yer bussum?” 

“ It’s a stocking,” replied Sukey, pulling 
out the concealed garment, “and please, 
Aunt Silva, won’t you darn this hole for 
me?” 

“ Lor, child, you must be ’stracted. Good¬ 
ness knows I’d heap ruther darn then spin, 
but I’s got a nother cut to spin to-day,” and 
with emphasis she rolled off a roll, and de¬ 
posited it on her pile. “ Don’t you reckon 
I wants some Christmus? An’ how kin I 
hev Christmus ef I don’t git my week’s task 
done?” 

“ You can do that cut to-night” 

M Here de nonsense you talkin’! Dat’s 
jist like white folks talk. You never done 
no work, an’ you dun know nuflin ’tall ’bout 
it. You tink black lolks is ’fuctured uv In¬ 
jun rubbtft*—that us nebber gits tired—dat 
us nebber sleeps nor slumbers. I ’cerely 
wishes you wus a black pussun; dat you jist 
might ’stand how it feels for a ’vidual to 
work half the night with no light to work 
by—no, not de bar nor hide uv a candle. 
You go long; white folks dun know nuflin, 
and you’s de biggest little goose ’mong ’em.” 

“Now,look here, Aunt Silva,”said Sukey, 
her eyes kindling, “ mind what you say to 
your raistis; don’t you know I own you?” 

“Humph I” said Aunt Silva, dashing off 
another roll of wool, “ I own you, more 
like; and I owned yer mar afore you. When 
she wus a baby I wus de berry fust pusson 


dat eber wash and dress dat baby. Lor, 
chile, you needn’t talk—I own you and yer 
mar bofe.” 

“Niggers can’t own anything.” 

“Lor, chile, is you ’stracted? I ain’t no 
nigger; I’se er dark-complected white wo¬ 
man.” 

“ Well, now, Aunt Silvy,” said Sukey, per¬ 
suasively, “darn this stocking for me, and 
I’ll tell you something I’m going to do with 
it. Will you darn it if I’ll tell you?” 

Aunt Silva’s curiosity was aroused, but 
she said, nevertheless, “ I don’t keer nuflin 
’tall ’bout yer secrets, but I reckon es how 
I’ll hev to darn de stockin’ fur you, ef I kin 
fin’ my needle. I reckon it’s in dis chist, in 
my Sunday head-hankercher, ’cause, you see, 
I alers lies a place fur eberyting,” and she 
proceeded to empty a pokeberry-stained box, 
throwing out worn garments, dirty rags, 
bandannas, dried persimmons, knitting-work, 
a bunch of dried wild grapes, and a hunk of 
fat, uncooked bacon. 

“ ’Taint in here,” she Raid, gathering the 
miscellaneous articles into a heap in her 
arms, and restoring them to the box. “ May 
be I stuck it in de bed-quilt,” and going to 
the bed she felt all over it. “ Dem misera¬ 
ble young ’uns got dat needle—dem forsaken 
childun. Like as not dat Barb’ry’s swal¬ 
lowed dat tieedle. I alers puts it in de cor¬ 
ner uv my Sunday head-hankercher. I hes 
a place fur eberyting, you see, in de chist. 
Ole mistis larnt me to when I wus no bigger 
den you ; dat was yer gran’mar on the Wil¬ 
liamses side—a berry different breed uv 
white folks from de Colemanses, I kin tell 
you. Praps I put dat needle in my pocket,” 
and she proceeded to turn out the contents 
of this omnium-gatherum. There was a 
yard of red calico, a pipe, some loose to¬ 
bacco, a piece of safsafras root, a bottle of 
hair oil, some coffee grains, and a new laid 
egg, which made Sukey’s eyes glisten, for 
she was very fond of eggR, and they were 
always very scarce about Christmas time, and 
in great demand for egg-nog and sweet po¬ 
tato custard. 

“ I most alers sticks my needle down in de 
corner uv my pocket, fur, don’t you see, de 
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only mortal way fur folks to git ’long and 
not ’sume all der time a sarchin’ fur things, 
ea to hev a place fur eberyting, and what’s 
more, keep eberyting in its place.” 

“Maybe I’d better go and get one of 
ma’s ? ” said Sukey. 

“ No; I ’termined now to fin* de ting. I’ll 
be boun’ some uv deni regen’rate young ’uns 
hes been meddlin’ wid dat er needle. May¬ 
be I drapped it in de ashes, las’ night, when 
I wus sewin’ dat black piece onto my quilt,” 
and she began poking in the fireplace witli a 
pine' stick. 

“ Perhaps it’s in the broaches over there,” 
suggested Sukey, unable to think of any 
other place where it could possibly be 

“ No, ’tain’t tliar, I’m show and Rartain. 
I never spinned er needle into a broach in 
de course uv my ’sistence.” 

“ Oh I I see it I ” shouted Sukey. “ There 
it is, sticking in your head.” 

“Lor, sakes, yes; now I ’member,” and 
she pulled the needle from the convenient 
cushion formed by her woolly hair, and her 
bandanna stretched over it. “ Why didn’t I 
’member to think uv my head ? Dat’s de 
place I mos’ ginerally puts de needle—in my 
head. But, you see, I got clar out uv my 
head what I dun wid it. Now, make hos’e 
and han’ me yer stockin’, kase I’se got a 
nother cut to spin to-day. Now, you see> 
Miss Sukey,tliar’s defferent ways uv darnin’. 
I alers darns dis way, kase I ’eiders it de 
best.” She ran the needle around the hole, 
drew the thread up tightly, wound it around 
and around, and then tied a knot in it and 
bit it off. “Thar now, honey, it’s done. 
You mils’ ’member Aunt Si Ivy to-morrow, 
and save me some sweet ’tater pie. Mistis 
alers hes one fur Christmus. Jist leave it 
on yer plate, like as you didn’t want it, an> 
then run out to me wid it. I ain^t had no 
sweet ’tater pie sence I quit doin’ de cookiu’ 
fur de white folks.” 

Sukey gave her promise—a promise she 
found it hard to keep the next day, for she 
was very fond of sliced potato pie, and she 
was not helped to half as much os she could 
have eaten. 

“ What made you in sich a stew to git yer 


stockin’ darned ? What you up to, anyhow ?’* 

“ Won’t you tell if I tell you?” 

“ No.” 

“ ’P 011 your word and holy honor ? ” 

“ I don’t swar, Miss Sukey.” 

“ Well, I’m going to hangup this stocking 
by the fireplace, so that Santa Claus can fill 
it.” 

“Taint Santa Claus what fills children’s 
stockin’s. He’s de man what ’scovered Mis- 
sissip’. It’s Raw IJead-an’-Bloody-Bones 
dat tills de stockin’s.” 

Sukey shivered a little at this name. 
“ No, Aunt Silvy,” she said, with great supe¬ 
riority, “Christopher Columbus discovered 
Mississippi. Santa Claus fills the stockings. 
Ma read about it, to-day, in a book.” 

“ What kind er book ? Wus it de Bible ? ” 
and Aunt Silva placed her arms akimbo, and 
took a questioning, half-defiant attitude. 

“ No; but it was a Sunday-school book,” 
replied Sukey, triumphantly. 

Aunt Silva dropped her arms from her 
broad hips, picked up her rolls from the 
floor with a meditative air, placed them on 
the wheel, and began slowly drawing a roll 
into thread, to the thoughtful hum of the 
wheel. Suddenly she gave the wheel a 
twitch, and with a vim ran the thread on the 
broach. Then she turned to the child, who 
was about leaving, and said— 

“Look yer, Miss Sukey, you needn’t be 
calculatin’ dat Santa Claus ’ll come out yer. 
Don't you know, chile, how fur away dis 
plantation is? An’ don’t you know how aw¬ 
ful de roads is cut up wid cotton wagins? 
Jim says de gullies wus ’menjousde las’ time 
he went to Memphis, an’ dey’s a heap wusser 
now, an’ de bridges wus all washed away, 
an’ all ’long de road de wagins wus mired 
up to dar hubs, so dey had to dubble up 
teams and help one nother outen de holes. 
Jim’s ’hind dis time, now; he’s been gone 
more’n six days. He’s mired up somewhar 
on de road dis mi nit. Santa Claus never kin 
fin’ de way out to dis plantation. Jim says 
thar’s real many forks ’tween here and Mem¬ 
phis.” 

“ May be Santa Claus won’t come from 
Memphis.” 
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“ Jist bear de ijot talk ! Whar else he 
gwyne cum from, you reckon ? You reckon 
lie’s gwyne to drap from de sky ? Ob course 
he’ll come de Memphis road; ebery ’specta- 
ble pusson comes de Memphis road;” and 
Aunt Silva began to 611 her pipe for a smoke. 
“Thar’s mistis callin’. Run ’long, an’ ef yer 
mar axes you anything, jist tell her I’s spin- 
nin’,” and Aunt Silva lighted her pipe. 
“ An’ see here, honey, don’t forgit de sweet 
tater pie, to-morrow.” 

“ I’ll remember,” said Sukcy, running off. 

That night, after Sukey had hung up her 
stocking, she knelt down with her back and 
feet to the glowing hickory 6re that roared 
in the broad chimney, to say her prayers. 
After her usual petition that God would 
bless Ma, Pa, and Baby, she did a strange 
thing. Sukey was learning the art of writ¬ 
ing, and she had exercised herself in it by 
writing to all her grandmas, and grandpas, 
and uncles, and aunts, and cousins; and she 
never finished a letter without a postscript, 
which she thought had a 6ne effect. When 
reading her letter to her mother for criticism 
she would pronounce “ postscript” in a very 
distinguished way. So, on this night, after 
her customary prayer, she said, quite uncon¬ 
sciously, “ Postscript: And please, dear God, 
show Santa Claus the way to our house 
When he comes to the forks, tell him which 
road to take, for Christ’s sake.” 

For some time she watched, by the flicker¬ 
ing flrelight, the little red and white stock¬ 
ing, and then fell asleep to dream that Santa 
Claus brought her so much that, as he 
crammed the stocking, it grew and grew, un¬ 
til it had outgrown the meal bag, and yet it 
was running over. She was awakened by the 
sound of his wheels, and the tramp of hoofs. 
She was sure it was Santa Claus. There was 
the flare of lights across the window, and the 
sound of voices in the yard below. After 
bo me moments of intense suspense and curi¬ 
osity, she slipped out of bed and across the 
bare floor, and crouched down by the cur¬ 
tainless window. She was not long in ascer¬ 
taining the occasion of the disturbance. 
Jim had returned from Memphis, and they 
were unloading the wagon of the provisions 
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which had been ordered for the winter. 
There were barrels, and boxes, and bags, as 
she ascertained by the light of the dripping 
candles. She ached with curiosity to know 
what he had brought from that far-away 
city, which her fancy invested with a halo of 
romance, but she dared not leave her room 
for fear of her father’s displeasure. She 
shivered at the window until the last article 
had been removed, and the wagon driven 
away. Then she went on tiptoe to where 
her stocking hung. It was not swollen and 
knotted with candy and toys. It hung limp 
and lifeless. She put out her hand and gave 
it a squeeze. Nothing but tbe soft yarn and 
the pucker of Aunt Silva’s darning I Dis¬ 
appointed, but not without hope, she crept 
back to bed. She reached over in a moth¬ 
erly way to ascertain if baby was covered, 
for his care was committed to the little seven- 
year old girl, lest he might disturb the la¬ 
ther’s rest. She had scarcely fallen asleep 
when her mother came in to get the family 
s ockings for darning, that there might be 
no fretting, Christmas morning, over nn- 
mended stockings. She found Sukey’s odd 
stocking, and wondered where the mate was. 
As she was leaving the room she discovered 
it by the fireplace. The quick tears sprang 
to her eyes, for she comprehended at once 
why it was there, though she had never seen 
a little Christmas stocking hung "in her house 
before. 

“ Poor little dear! ” she sighed, thinking 
over the lonely, unchild-like life Sukey led 
on the lonely plantation, with the hard, close 
man at the head—who thought that money 
invested in aught beside necessary food and 
clothing was wasted. 

For a long time the mother stood, with 
candle uplifted, locking through her tears at 
the little red and white stocking. What a 
beseeching, yet trustful, look it had ! And 
what a disappointed look it would wear in 
the morning! The tears started afresh as 
Sukey’s poor, disappointed face came before 
her. Then she began to revolve the thought 
of herself Ailing the stocking. But how 
could she? Eleven o’clock at night, fifty 
miles from Memphis, and eight miles from 
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the nearest cross-road’s store! She thought 
over her boxes of trinkets and ribbons, which 
she had kept through the lonely years, me¬ 
mentoes of her happy girlhood. But Sukey 
knew all these by heart For years it had 
been the child’s chief recreation to overhaul 
these boxes, and try the effect of this faded 
ribbon or that crushed flower, and hear 
mother tell the stories linked with them. 

Finally, the mother had an inspiration. 
The mother’8 heart in the service of her 
child seldom waits long for its inspiration. 
She remembered the arrival from Memphis 
that night. There was a barrel of apples— 
the first winter apples they had ever had in 
the house. Seven dollars a barrel they were, 
and she had wrung their purchase from the 
purse-holder. Sukey should have the largest, 
rosiest apple that could be got at There 
was a loaf of sugar; Sukey should have a 
generous lump from the apex/ There was a 
barrel of sugar-house molasses; Sukey should 
have some molasses candy. 

She hastened off to the closet under the 
stairs—to Sukey the enchanted closet, where 
all the “goodies” of the house were stored. 
In the hall she gave a little scream ; she had 
run against some one. It was not Santa Claus. 

“ It’s me, Mistis,” said the subdued voice 
of Aunt Silva. “ l aint here for stealin’ 
pupposes. I’r fetched some things fur Miss 
Sukey. Simple like, she’s hung up her 
stockin’, you see, ’spectingto git it crammed 
wid Christmas gifs. I couldn’t bar to hev 
her dispinted entirely, so I jist fetched these 
—not much of anything, but a right smart 
chance fur all dat Here’s a hickory-bark 
tooth brush, curled at bofe en’s; and here’s a 
few dried ’simmons, and a pint uv chestnuts; 
and here*8 a bran-new egg — Miss Sukey 
loves eggs dearly, and I never atealed dis 
egg, Mistis; my ole dominick laid it dis 
blessed mornin’.” 

“ Thank you, Silva,” said Mrs. Coleman, 
mentally resolving that for a Christmas 
present the thoughtful servant should have 
a certain blue and brown calico wrapper of 
hers. “ And now, I want you to help me 
make some molasses candy for Sukey, while 
I get up a rag doll.” 


“ Bress de Lord, I haint been to a candy 
pull sence I lef ole marster’s.” 

The next morning Sukey was aroused 
by the firing of Christmas guns, followed 
by the music of banjo, violin, and jews- 
harp, accompanied by singing. She rub¬ 
bed her eyes, sat up in bed, and then re¬ 
alized that this was the negroes’ usual an¬ 
nouncement of the advent of Christmas. 
One glance at her stocking showed her that 
it was not empty. She bounded to it, and 
with one hand shaking at the toe, and the 
other thrust in at the top, and with eyes on 
fire, she began an examination of its con¬ 
tents. Nobody but Sukey can ever know all 
the delight and happiness that was poured 
from that one little stocking into her night¬ 
gown skirt. No other apple, in all the after 
years, ever seemed so round, so plump, so 
rosy, so juicy. The dried persimmons were 
better than figs, and the rag baby, with its 
inky features—no Paris doll, with kid gloves, 
parasol and pannier was ever more welcome. 
The daintiest confection was never more en¬ 
joyed than that lump of loaf sugar. As for 
the molasses candy, so white and feathery, it 
was a protracted rapture to Sukey’s candy- 
hungry lips. The chestnuts she counted 
over and over, till the down was worn off the 
brown beauties, and they shone like polished 
mahogany. 

But do not suppose that Sukey sat there on 
the floor, nibbling her candy, and cracking 
her chestnuts, and munching her persimmons. 
No, indeed. She had no sooner emptied her 
stocking, in the short skirt of her night¬ 
gown, than she gathered it up, and with 
tousled hair, but kindled face, ran to moth¬ 
er’s room. 

“ Christmas gift, Ma! Christmas gift, Pa ! ” 
she cried, bursting in upon them. 

“ What ’re you runnin’ roun’ here naked 
for ? Get back to bed this minute,” growled 
her father. 

But Sukey did not hear, or, for once, did 
not heed her father’s words. “Seel” she 
continued, pantingly, “ what Santa Claus has 
brought me—this beautiful apple, and this 
splendid candy, and this lovely doll 1 Look, 
31 a.” 
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Ma sat up in bed, was duly surprised, and 
admired every thing. 

“ A pretty piece of business! ” snarled the 
father, comprehending the situation, and 
reckoning all the coffee that sugar might 
have sweetened. 

“ And an egg ! " cried the child. “ I won¬ 
der how dear Santa knew I loved eggs so ? " 

“And eggs seventy-five cents a dozen!" 
continued the father, peevishly. 

“Go and show Aunt Silva," said her 
mother, unwilling that the child’s happiness 
should be marred by his fault-finding. 
“ The egg was given for her by Silva," she 
continued, apologetically, when Sukey was 
gone. 

“ Yes; and Silva stole it. Them niggers 
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make way with every egg laid on this plan¬ 
tation. It’s curious, their hens are always 
laying and mine never. The lying knave!*! 
Not one of them shall keep a chicken after 
this. And them apples cost seven dollars. 
1 suppose they’re to be wasted on that child." 

“ Is anything wasted that makes our child 
as happy as we have just seen her? " asked 
the wife, quietly. 

“ A little apple would have done just as 
well." 

“ Husband, this is Sukey’s firet Christmas, 
and she will never forget it." 

Nor has she forgotten it, reader. I can 
answer for tins, for I had the assurance from 
her own lips yesterday. 
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THE WINTER BIRD. 

BV BkTllNK FRY. 


Ho ! flitting again to my window sill, 

In the crystal snow-cups dipping thy bill, 

Over gleaming drifts, thro’ the frosty air, 

Dos’t thou find the honey th u’rt seeking there ? 
Oh ! brave little heart, oh! tender feet, 

To teach us the wiuter's cold to meet. 

1 love thee more, than the brightest bird, 

With the sweetest song e’er the summer heard. 

And whence dost thou come ? Is thy mossy nest 
Cosily hid, in some old tree’s crest ? 

Where the strong-armed wiuds rock thee to sleep, 
And silvery star-beams watch o’er thee keep, 

Or light-winged flakes, all the silent night, 

Weave round thee soft curtains of dazzling white. 
Oh! I love thee more than the brightest bird, 
With the sweetest song e’er the summer heard. 


For thou comest not only in sunshiny weather. 
Thy harvest of glittering grains to gather, 

Not when soft breezes fly thro’ the green dells, 
To ring the blue, waxen, and golden bells, 

But in winter drear, to my window low. 

To drink to my health, in a goblet of snow. 

Oh ! I lovo thee more than the brightest bird, 
With the sweetest song e’er the summer heard. 

For thou’rt so fearless,—so trusted the Iotc, 
That falleth on all, from the Father above. 

Oh! light as the vapor; oh ! fresh as the dawn, 
Skim o’er the fields, to our cottage each morn, 
Bright eyes will beam out, thy soft wings to sec, 
And little hands toss the fresh crumbs to thee. 
Oh! I love thee more than the brightest bird, 
With the sweetest song e’er the summer heard. 


READY FOR A KISS. 

BY A. H. POE. 


Mamma, l’s been washin’, 
Don’t you see I has ? 

Curled my hair my own self. 
Sweetest ever was. 

Nozzer time I was not 
Half aa nice as this; 

See I’s fixed up, mamma, 
Beady for a kiss. 

Johnnie’s having trouble, 
Dreffle trouble, too; 

Bird-eggs In his pocket. 
Keeps a cornin’ through; 


I ain’t a dirty baby, 

Does you think I is, 

’Sped I’s your pet, Taddie, 
Beady for a kiss. 

Thought I’d put my Sunday 
Apron on for fun, 

’Cause I got cat fodders 
On the ozzor one. 

Les’ p’tend things, mamma, 
Say, now, don’t you wia’— 
Wis’ I was a heathen, 

So you couldn’t kiss ? 
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GRANDFATHER’S ADVENTURE—A TRUE STORY. 

BT ABUT T. 6EWA LL, 


It wn9 a stormy evening: it had been a 
stormy day, and as the gathering darkness set* 
tied over the silent street three little faces 
pressed against the window pane, vainly try¬ 
ing to distinguish among the passers-by one 
familiar form. 

‘‘ Perhaps he’ll be tired when he comos 
home, Blossie ?” 

“ That makes n> difference, Tom,” said the 
little maiden, ns she shook back her curls. 
“ When Uncle says he will do a thing, it’s cer¬ 
tain sure.” 

A ring at the door started the children to 
the hall, crying ‘‘lie’s come.” And there he 
stood—a tall, stout man, whose dark hair was 
threaded with white. He was a kind man ; 
you could see that by the affectionate manner 
in which he greeted the children. You would 
have thought they were his own, but they 
were orphans ; when their parents died Uncle 
Robert took them iuto his heart aud home, 
and they were no longer desolate. 

The children divested him of his wet wrap¬ 
pings and led him to the glowing coal tire, 
chattering gayly meanwhile, but no mention 
was made of the promise. Blossom had 
placed her finger on her lips to let the boys 
know not a word was to be said. Ah! she 
was a politic little woman, and knew if any 
one had a request to make of a great, grown 
man, it is better to do it after tea than before. 

“ Well, Tom,” said Uncle Robert an hour 
later, “ you look as if you wanted to aik for 
something, and Blossom looks restless. Tot} 
have all been geUing into some scrape, or 
want to make molasses candy, or to go and 
see Punch aud Judy.” 

“No we don’t,” cried all together. “We 
want you to tell us a story, you promised,” 
and Blossom’s soft little arm went round his 
neck. 

“ A story ; why, blc«« me I ” and the great 
man rose from his chair. “ I should be 
ashamed to tell one.” 

‘‘Ah! but a true story is what we want; 
and you promised, you know.” So, in consid¬ 
eration of his promise, Uncle Robert was 
obliged to yield. 


“ I think I must tell you of something that 
happened to your great-great-grandfather 
when he was quite a young man, one hundred 
years ago. He was born in New England, at 
a time when towns were few and far between, 
aud in the country neighbors could hardly see 
each other’s houses for the thick woods, which 
extended for miles and miles. The old home¬ 
stead, a little log house, stood about a stone’s 
throw from the banks of the Sheepscott, a 
Bwift-flowing stream, which wound round pic¬ 
turesque islands on its way to the sea. It was 
one of Grandfather’s chief delights to launch 
his little boat, and explore the creeks and iu- 
lets of his native river. The canoe was not 
famous for its beauty, for it was the trunk of 
an old forest tree hollowed out, but it was a 
stanch little affair, and rode the waves like a 
feather. 

“The spring of 17— was an unusually early 
one ; the ice in the river had broken up, and 
by the last of March had diifted away ; the 
birds had returned to their summer haunts, 
and the earth was rejoicing. On a charming 
morning in April, Grandfather and the two 
Albees, fine young men somewhat older than 
himself, planned an excursion to the mouth of 
the Sheepscott, there expecting to find good 
fowling and fishing. They were to go in the 
old canoe, carry their dinner with them, and 
have a jolly time of it. They were plentifully 
provided with fishing tackle, but had only one 
gun between them. 

“ Gaily the little boat pushed from its moor¬ 
ings and floated down stream with the current, 
while the young men made the shores echo 
with song and laughter. On nearing Barter's 
Island they spied a bear swimming across the 
river to Squaw Island. George aud Sam 
Albee instantly proposed firing at him, but 
Grandfather objected. The young men 
laughed at him, and the canoe was turned to 
head the bear off. Ilia position was tempting ; 
he had to sustain himself in the water, and 
his head only being visible was a good mark 
for a bullet. The young men had nothing but 
small shot, and they never doubted but that 
Bruin would prove an easy prey. 
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“ As the boat neared the bear he seemed 
filled with rage, and with rapid stroke swum 
toward it. Albee fired a charge at his head, 
which only maddened him, and, alter raising 
his huge form high in the water, he attempted 
to throw himself on to the bout. The danger 
was great. Sam, who sat in the prow of the 
canoe, raised the butt end of his guu and 
dealt a heavy blow at the creature’s head. 
The ferocious animal, with one blow of h.s 
paw, sent the gun Hying in one direction and 
the bleeding body of poor Sam in the other. 
The water closed over both man and gun. 

“The bear again attempted to board the 
boat, when George, seizing the ax, tried to 
cleave its head $ it skilfully warded the blow, 
and the nx also disappeared. It was all the 
work of an instant, and an oar snatched up 
was broken in two. The bear rolled his huge 
form into the boat and George fell to the bot¬ 
tom under him. Grandfather threw himself 
into the water, and, as he swam, looked back 
and saw George just behind him, his face torn 
and bleeding. ‘Swim, Thomas,’ he cried, 

‘ swim for your life,’ and immediately disap¬ 
peared. 

“Grandfather was a good swimmer, and 
buoyed himself in the water for some time. 
The bear, meanwhile, had possession of the 
boat, and sat quietly licking the blood from 
his wounded body. He then leaped into the 
water and swam for Barter’s Island. 

“Grandfather, after continued effort, suc¬ 
ceeded in getting into the boat. He secured 
one of the oars, and the tide and south wind 
coming in together, with their help he was 
able to turn his boat up river and start in the 
direction for home. He heard the sound of 
wood-cutters on the farther side of Squaw 
Island, and turned his course in that direction. 
He found five hardy men at work, their axes 
merrily ringing and the forest trees bowing 
before them. They ceased their blows on see¬ 
ing the little craft coming toward them, with 
its pale and dripping oarsman guiding it 
through the water with such unsteady hand. 
His sad story was soon told The men made 
a fire, dried his clothes, warmed him with a 
drink of rum, cut lrm a small tree for a sail, 
and seeing him homeward bound, stArted for 
Barter’s Island in search of the bear, wh'eh 
they found dead from the effects of his wounds. 


“Grandfather pushed on his way with a 
heavy heart. The sun was shining as bright¬ 
ly, tl e birds were singing, and the river dai.oed 
along as merrily as it did that morn, not seem¬ 
ing to know that the world had less of beauty 
and life. 

“It was a sad group that gathered around 
Grandfather in the twilight and listened to the 
mournful story of the morning. The follow¬ 
ing Sabbath was a most Bolemn day. 1 he 
little church was crowded with neighbors from 
far and near. The preacher took for his text, 
‘And I only am escaped alone to tell thee.’ 
It was a most impressive sermon, and there 
was scaicely a dry eye in the wliqle congrega¬ 
tion. 

“No trace of the young Albcea was ever 
found, and it was many months before the 
shadow cast by this slid event was lilted from 
their young associates.” 


THE LION’S DEN. 

BY GEttALD NOKTII. 

You boys who read iEson’s Fables, will re¬ 
member the story of the lion who feigned to 
be sick, and induced all the smaller beasts to 
come in d pay their respects to him in his den. 
Only the tox, it w*s noticed, did not come, and 
the lion sent to inquite the reason. 

“ Tell his majesty,” said the shrewd fellow, 
“ that when 1 diaw near the mouth of his den, 
and see the prints of my fellow-creatures’ feet 
all pointing forward, and none backward, 1 
am warned not to venture further.” 

There is a lesson in wisdom for you. The 
fable might have been written to-day, if only 
some keen-eyed ^sop would walk along our 
streets and take note of the lions’ dens, and 
the silly dupes that ate alwais going in, but 
never coming out. Grog shops, saloons, the¬ 
aters, gambling dens! do you think when you 
Wave once entered, y«*u can come nwav at will? 
Never believe it. If the old lion does not 
devour you at once, he will eat you piecemeal, 
lie sure you will not escape without at least 
the mat Us of his teeth and claws. So tracts 
c viifu out ! The people who come away 
leave behind purity, and honor, and honesty, 
and manhood ; they enter whole ; they limp 
sway, maimed and disfigured, by another door. 
Take warning, boys, and when the old lion 
sets his traps in the shape of music, and mer¬ 
riment, and pleasant company, to draw you 
inside his door, be sure there is an inner den 
w here terrible jaws are lying in wait. “ A7» 
tracts coming (rut y " says i£*op, which is only 
another version of Solomon’s declaration : 

“ There is a way that seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof is death.” 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


BT M\UY E. C. WVKTIl. 


It was Christmas Eve all over the world. 
In o thousand homes loving hearts, lmppy or 
sad, were filled with thoughts of kindness and 
sympathy, and love. Busy hands were weav¬ 
ing offerings for the morrow, and bus? feet 
were hastening homeward to cheerful, waiting 
firesides. In a pleasant homestead a young 
girl of sixteen was busily engaged in adding 
the finishing touches to some dainty bit of 
workmanship. She formed a pretty picture 
herself, as she sat curled up in the deep win¬ 
dow sill, where the fire-light, brightening in 
the twilight, fl ished its warm color over her 
shining hair and delicate cheek. Her soft, 
dark eyes shone with a subdued but earnest 
light, and the lithe figure managed the dainty 
material of her work with a graceful and deft 
manipulation attractive to the beholder. The 
beholder was a gray-haired man, who occu¬ 
pied the great arm-chair in the window corner 
of the fireplace, and who leaned upon his cane 
and watched the pretty maiden, fair young 
Rosamond, at her work, and smiled to think 
how like she was to another Rosamond he had 


known, and loved, and buried, in the years so 
long gone by. 

“ Keep good watch. Grandpa/* said the 
fresh young voice. “ Don't let anybody scud 
along your side ( unbeknownst/ as Biddy says. 
I’m so a!raid Papa will steal a march on me. 
I wouldn’t have him to 6ee this for a pretty. 
Isn’t it a beauty ? Won't he be pleased with 
it? Come now, Grandie, dear, don’t look so 
solemn ami owlish. It’s Christmas Eve. 
What are you thinking of so deeply ? " 

The old man looked up and smiled. 

“ I was thinking, Rosie, of how good and 
how pleasant it is to have Christmas come, 
and to have one day in all the year on which 
there is so much good will. I was thinking 
how all these love gifts that we make to each 
other, ami all the kind feelings we hare toward 
one another, go to form a precious love-gift to 
the Lord of Christmas, indeed, the 4 peace 
on earth and good will to man’ that prevails 
on Christmas Day is the 4 Glory to God in the 
Highest.’ ” 

‘•That’s beautiful, Grandie, dear,” ex- 
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claimed the young girl. 44 It's a genuine 
Christmas Carol. I always did say that iny 
Grandpa’s fireside lectures were sermon and 
hymn all in one. Oh, dearie me, here comes 
Papa up the steps, with his arms full of bun¬ 
dles. Let me run." And gathering up her 
work Rosamond went from the room. 

At the same hour that Rosamond's papa as¬ 
cended the steps of his beautiful home, an¬ 
other father entered the door of au humble 
cottage not far distant, lie bore no Christ¬ 
mas bundles in his arms. Ilis eyes were sad 
and his manner dejected. Before the cheerful 
fire, whose ruddy blaze lit up the small, low 
room, a young girl was kneeling while she 
toasted slices of bread lor the evening meal. 

“ It’s Christmas Eve, Papa,” she said, with 
a lively nod of welcome. “ Stoop down and 
give me a good, sweet, cool kiss ; this fire is 
toasting my checks as well as the slices. 
Mamma is putting Bud to bed. He went 
sound asleep on the rug and wouldn't wake 
up. Tea is all ready. I wish Harry was here.” 

Maybe it was the cheerful fire-warmth, or 
mat be the bright young face and cheery 
tones of the little daughter that wrought the 
charm—I only know that the sad eyes bright¬ 
ened to a fond smile as the father looked lov¬ 
ingly into the upturned face of his child. The 
room wa9 cosey and comfortable, although the 
furniture was plain and the adornments of the 
simplest kind. The table wa3 spread for tea, 
and the, cloth, and cups and saucers, and 
plates, were speckle9s and shining, and laid 
with scrupulous nicety. The teapot simmered 
on the hearth, and within a smooth oval of 
hot ashes lay the mealy brown j icketa that 
were to form the evening meal. The mother 
entered the room and greeted her husband 
with a smile. At the same moment a boyish 
voice was heard at the door, and a pair of 
stamping feet on the doorstep kept time to a 
sort of rude melody that the boy’s voice 6ang 
to the words : 

“ Now It ia winter, and I am discontent, 

My coat ia somewhat like an ugly rent, 

Aud all the snow from oft the top of the house 
Came down into my bosom—uqusli-ker-suuse.” 

44 Harry Minturn,you noisy youngster,” ex¬ 
claimed the girl, gayly, as she sprang to open 
the door, “ why, where have you beeu ? 
You’re covered with snow 1 ” 


44 I should say so,” said the boy, shaking 
himself. 

“ Dame Hinckly’s old slant roof avalanched 
just as I popped under the eaves—hence my 
cottchumt, J don’t care. It’s Christmas Eve, 
and I’ve earned fifty cents carrying bundles, 
and have got two jobs for to-morrow. We’ll 
hive a Christmas supper if we don't have 
plum-pudding and turkey dinner.” 

4 ‘ Sli—ah,” interrupted his sister. 44 Get 
oflf your coat and come to tea. We’ve ele¬ 
gant roast potatoes aud toast.” 

Somehow the brave, cheery boy, and die 
equally bright and brive sister, made the 
homely room seem almost radiant, and the 
sad-eyed lather and pat ent mother sat down 
to the fiugal meal with a Christinas caiol of 
thanklulness in their hearts for the peace that 
was theirs in the gift of their noble-hearted 
children. True, they were poor and in sore 
trouble, but the trouble cume not nigh them 
in the same manner that it had come to some 
of their neighbors. They bad not ungrateful, 
rebellious children to wring their hearts with 
anguish And they chose to praise God for 
the blessings He had given them, rather than 
to repine for what He had denied them. 

44 We must lose the cottage, Mildred,” Mr. 
Minturn said to his wife when alone with her, 
44 but we must not lose our trust in God. Let 
us sing a hymn of praise. Our home will be 
sold next week, but we can celebrate our lar>t 
Christmas in the dear old place with a pleas¬ 
ant sound of carols, can’t we *” 

When Ror.imond went from her grandfather 
she sought her own room to put by her little 
treasure. 

44 A love-gift to the Lord of Christm«s,” 
she repeated to hen elf. 4 * That is beautiful— 
but I have no such gift. Kone of mine are 
meant for Him. 1 never think such good and 
holy thoughts of myself.” 

She glanced over the array of presents she 
had with such interest prepared. 44 Something 
for every one who will be likely to give rns 
something,” she said aloud. 44 And I'd never 
a thought of any one else. Christ's birthday, 
and no yift for Christ .” 

At the table Rosamond’s father said: 44 1 
heard to-day that the Minturn cottage is to be 
sold next week under a mortgage. Minturn a 
been unfortunate lute’y—out of employment 
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so long. It will go hard with him to lose his 
home. It won’t bring over eight hundred dol¬ 
lars at auction, and the mortgage calls for 
three hundred more. The interest and costs 
will consume another hundred. He won’t have 
much left.” 

*• What a pity,” said Mrs. Gale ; “ such a 
good man, and such a nice iauiily. Can’t 
something be done ? ” 

44 1 don’t see what,” said Mr. Gale. “He 
asked me to lend him four hundred dollars and 
take a mortgage, but 1 couldn’t just now. It’s 
too near the close of the year. I need the 
money in my business.” 

“It’s too bad,” said Mrs. Gale. 44 Poor 
Minturns. How sad they must be to-night. 
It quite spoils my Christmas.” 

After tea Grandpa called Rosamoud into 
the library. 

44 Come, Rosie,” he said, 44 what am I to 
do ? It’s too hard for our neighbor Minturn 
to lose his home this way. 1 could help him 
by making a little sacrifice.” 

“ Oh do help him then,” said Rosamond. 

“ But if I do. somebody must needs do with¬ 
out the Christmas present I intended to be¬ 
stow.” 

44 Well, Grandpa, who would be so selfish 
as to care ? ” 

44 1 am afraid my little Rosie will,” sn ; d 
Grandpa. 44 My one gift is intended for her, 
and it is to cost just four hundred dollars. I 
have selected it, and intend buying it to-night, 
and having it sent up in the morning—unless, 
indeed”— 

“ Oh, Grandpa! a present for ms to cost 
four hundred dollars ! h it — is it a new 
piano ? Oh, you dear, beautiful Grandpa. 
Just what I had so longed for. My old, worn- 
out hurdy-gurdy is a real trial to me.” 

She had quite forgotten everything and 
everybody save the much wished for piano and 
the generous and doating grandfather. Sud¬ 
denly she recollected. 

“Oh, Grandpa,” she said, “I understand 
you now. Either 1 must give up the piano or 
the Minturns must give up their home.” 

She threw her arms around her grand¬ 


father's neck, and hid her face, and the tears 
that would come, upon his shoulder. It was a 
sharp struggle between belf-love and Christ- 
love. The dear grandpa’s words came to her 
mind— 44 a love-gift to the Lord of Christmas” 
—and she whispered, as she kissed ihe old 
man’s silvery locks, “ Dear Grandpa, we will 
not buy the piano. We will make a love-gift 
to the Lord instead.” 

44 Rose of the world,” murmured her grand¬ 
father fondly, 44 you make my heart sing for 
joy. No music that you could ever have 
drawn from the piano I lmd hoped to give you 
could have yielded me such debght as does 
your sweet voice now, when it speaks in ac¬ 
cents of unselfish love. It chimes in my 
heart a true Christmas Carol.” 

“ Then each has sung a carol to the other,” 
said the young girl, her face beaming with 
6milcs, “only mine would never have been 
sung at all had not yours been sung first. 
Aren't we happy, Grandie ? I feel almost as 
if it were my home that was saved.” 

44 We mustn’t be selfish on Christmas Eve. 
Get me my coat. I’ll go down and speak a 
good word to Minturn,” said the good old man. 
Tears were in his eyes now. When Grandpa 
returned Rosamond was sitting at the old 
piano, and the family were siuging a Christ¬ 
mas Carol— 

*• Chirac, bells, chime. 

Glory be to God ubove— 

Christ has come to live and love, 

Chime, bells, chime.*' 

“ The old hurdy-gurdy sounds splendidly to¬ 
night, Grandie, dear,” cried the young girl. 

“ Rose of the world,” said Grandpa, softly, 
“it is because of the love-gift.” 

And the Christmas Carols chimed lovingly 
all the dreamful night, not only in the hearts 
of the dwellers in the abode of plenty, but in 
the grateful hearts of those who sang carols 
while yet in darkness, and to whom the Lord 
of Christmas had sent his servant with a 
promise of help for their time of trouble. 
“ Glory be to God in ths highest , and on turth 
peace, and good-will toward men.” 
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NELLIE’S NUTTING PARTY. 


BY ANNA 

“ Georgie! Georgie !” Mother wrb at the 
foot of the 8tair9 calling, and Willie was hold¬ 
ing on to her dress and calling too, “ Deorgie I 
Deorgie 1” 

Georgie was up in her cosey little room 
hunting in the piece-bag for something nice 
for Maria Louisa’s new dress. “Deorgie, 
Deorgie, turn see what you dot 1” shouted 
Willie, at tlie top of his voice, and Georgie 
was in such haste to go that Maria Louisa 
got a dreadful tumble, that came near break¬ 
ing her beautiful head. Mother had a letter 
for her, she found, when she got down stairs, 
a letter in a cunning little envelope, and she 
sat down on the bottom stair to read it. 

“ Dear Georgie: Allieand I arc going chest¬ 
nutting over to the Ridge Woods ; we’re going 
in the carry-all, and mother’s going to fix us 
a lunch, and we are going to stay all day and 
drive Doll and Ranger, and we want you and 
Willie to go if your mother will let you. 
Tease real hard, wou’t you, because we want 
you to go real bad. I guess Waller and cou¬ 
sin Carrie are going too. 

“ Your truest and best friend, 

“ .VKT.LIE. 

“ P. S.—I read this to Allie, and she Bays 
I ought to tell you we are going Saturday, 
but of course you would know that.” 

That was what the letter said, and Georgie 
knew by the smile in mothei's eyes, when she 
had finished reading it to her, that she could 
G°* 

“ You’re such a splendid, darling mother.” 
she cried, throwing her arms around her neck 
und kissing her, “I know l\n going.” 

“Yes, I guess you and Willie may go,” 
said mother. 

Then (deorgie went to put awn? the letter 
up in her queer box, with the one she got from 
Aunt Fanny once, and the “ Rewards of Mer¬ 
its,” and all the other precious things ; back 
again to the piece-bag to find Maria Louisa's 
dress pattern, telling Willie, who had fol¬ 
lowed her, what a famous time they would 
have ; how they would get heaps and heaps 
of nuts; and the dinner up in the woods, 
wouldn’t that be jolly ? 


>. THOBPE. 

“Me and Deorgie goin* tes-nutting,” said 
Willie that night at the tea-table. 

“ Me and Deorgie better wait awhile,” said 
father, “till Jack Frost conies and opens 
the burs, or I am afraid you will find the nuts 
hanging higher than the fox’s grapes.” 

Willie did not care for that. “ Dessed he 
could get a drate bid pole and knock ’em 
down,” at which every one laughed, even 
Georgie, though she did not like the idea of 
going nutting and getting no nuts. 

But that night it rained, and in the morning 
it swept round into the northwest. “ How 
cold it has grown,” said every one ; and when 
night came round again, and Georgie was fas 1 
asleep in her warm bed, Jack Frost came s*eal- 
ing around, cutting down the melon vines 
with his sharp fingers and tracing odd whit e 
figures all over the grass. Up in the wood- 
he pinched the chestnut burs with his hard 
hands, and they flew wide apart, whilst the 
little brown nuts began to drop softly down 
into the leaves. 

Georgie fairly clapped her hands when she 
peeped out of the window and saw the frost- 
covered ground in the morning. David, the 
hired man, went to mill in the course of the 
forenoon ; when he came back and was un¬ 
loading the grist, Georgie overheard him say 
to her father, “ That Braddock feller was 
there from beyond the Ridge, and I heerd 
him tellin’ Murphy how thick the nuts are this 
year, and he said that the wind was threshiu’ 
’em out this morning like anything.” 

The next day was Saturday, and Georgie 
was up bright and early, helping mother be¬ 
fore she should go. Willie had been dressed 
in his warm clothes, thick shoes and gloves, 
and been watching at the gAte a long time. 
The luncheon, nicely packed in a basket, 
stood waiting in the hall, and Georgie, her¬ 
self, with her wrappings on, and a bundle of 
shawls in her arms, was just beginning to feel 
anxious and count the minutes, when the carry- 
all drove in sight. Such laughing and shout¬ 
ing as there was then. Mother came out to 
see them ofT; the basket was stowed safely 
away under a seat; Wiilic found a snug cor- 
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ner, and Georgia sat on the front seat with 
Walter and Nell. 

“ Take good care of Willie,” were mother’s 
parting words as she kissed them good-by, 
and away they went. 

Over a sunny road, up and down pleasant 
little hills, trotted Doll and Hanger briskly. 
Did they ever draw a merrier load? On they 
went, whilst the happy children chatted and 
laughed, past beautiful mansions, past pretty 
cottages, past little children playing by the 
roadside ; by and by there was a turn in the 
road, and the houses were not so near to¬ 
gether, and longer and longer distances inter¬ 
vened between them, till at length they neared 
the Ridge Woods. Oh 1 what beautiful, beau¬ 
tiful woods they were that sunny October 
morning, all red and green and golden, in 
the sunlight. The wind had spread a carpet 
of the gorgeous, many-tinted leaves on the 
ground, whilst more were softly floating down, 
and, hid away in the brilliant tree-tops, a few 
late birds were chattering noisily. 

Just away from the road, and screened from 
it by a clump of pine-trees, they left the wag¬ 
on, hitching Doll and Hanger to a tree. Wal¬ 
ter brought the baskets, Georgie and Nellie 
the bags for the nuts. The first thing was to 
find a place to lunch ; they found one speedily 
enough, a lovely spot too ; it was a long way 
from the wagon, they thought, but it was so 
pleasant they would not mind that ; so theie 
they left the baskets, and there they were to 
bring the nuts. 

Early in the morning it had been quite cool, 
but the wind had died softly away, and the sun, 
as he mounted higher and higher in the heav¬ 
ens, seemed to grow warmer and brighter; it 
was just right, every one said. 

Bright eyes, peeping here and there, soon 
found plenty of nuts, little shining nuts biding 
under the leaves, and nuts in great burs that 
looked so rough and ugly outside, and were 60 
soft and velvety within. It took seme time to 
fill the bags, there wa9 so much fun going on. 
Nellie, Georgie and Walter ran up and down, 
pelting each other with leaves and nuts, in a 
wild frolic. Carrie’s busy fingers would work 
busily for a while, then she would stop to play 
some funny prank or trick upon the others; 
but it wns quiet Allio’s steady working, and 
little Willie’s coming so often with hands and 


“ pottets ” full, that swelled their store the 
most. 

Tired at length, and warm, they sat down 
in a group upon the leaves whilst Carrie 
spread the contents of the baskets before 
them ; light spungy biscuit, cold fried chick¬ 
en so crisp and brown, delicate cake, New- 
Year’s cookies, the jelly cake Nellie had 
made all herself, with Allie’s lafts and a can 
of pickled peaches, made a capital lunch. Wil¬ 
lie got the wish-bone and saved it to wish with 
mother. Then, when they had finished, and 
Nellie had gathered up the remainder, they all 
went deeper into the woods to where a spring 
came bubbling out of the ground : there they 
took refreshing draughts of the clear spark¬ 
ling water, and stood for a while w atching the 
tiny stream as it rau leaping down the hill to 
join the brook below, a brook so wide and 
deep it was almost a river, Walter thought. 

Back to the old spot to build a fire of the 
dry twigs and chips, and to sit for half an hour 
roasting nuts in the coals ; then they w ere 
quiet for a while watching the blackbirds and 
the shy squirrels that would come out and 
peep cautiously at them, and then scamper 
noiselessly away ; listening to the rustling 
leaves, each one of which, Nellie said, seemed 
to sing a happy little song. By and by Wal¬ 
ter, A llie and Carrie took an empty basket and 
went off seeking bright leaves, and after a 
little, Georgie and Nellie, too, started away, 
leaving 'Willie piling up the fallen leaves in 
great heaps. Nellie began telling a story, 
such a good one that as Georgie became in¬ 
terested she quite forgot the little fellow left 
all alone, and they went further and wete gone 
onger than they expected to be. The others, 
all but Willie, were sitting on the ground 
when they returned, with their basket well 
filled with cones and leaves. 

“Hadn’t we better be going home pretty 
soon?” asked Walter, glancing at the sun 
which was nearing the western horizon. 

*• Yes, 1 ’ reiurned Georgie, “ I think we had ; 
but where is Willie ?” 

“ Willie! I thought he went with you !” 

“ Oh, no,” exclaimed Georgie and Nellie, 
both in a breath, “ we left him hero.” 

“Willie! Willie!” 

c * The little rogue is hiding,” laughed Wal¬ 
ter, starting up; “ let’s hunt liim up.” 
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They came together after a few minutes* 
fruitless search, looking anxious. Again they 
separated, hunting further in every direction, 
and again came back with no better success. 
“ The river !’* cried Georgie, suddenly, and 
in a moment more they were running up and 
down its bank with white, terrified faces, and 
shouting his name at the top of their voices. 
No Willie answered ; the water went rushing 
on and on, heeding them not, and the song 
of the rustling leaves seemed changed to low 
sighs and moaning. 

“We are losing s time,” said Walter, at 
length. 44 We must get help, some one that 
knows these woods.*’ 

“Oh yes !** cried Georgie, who was begin¬ 
ning to feel very faint and sick at heart, “and 
we must get some one to go for father.” The 
way back to the wagon, that had not seemed 
go far in the happy morning, seemed long and 
dreary to the hopeless, saddened little party. 
Georgie broke into a passion of sobs and tears 
when they reached it. 

“Oh! my darling, darling little brother, 
where can he be V* 

Nellie tried to say something hopeful, but 
choked and sobbed instead. Walter was un- 
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tying the horses and trying hard to keep up 
hope and not break down. Allie had got up 
into the carry-all and stumbled over some¬ 
thing, something wrapped up in the girls’ 
shawls and water-proofs ; she stooped down 
and pulled away the wrappings, and there, 
with the wish-bone in one hand and the other 
filled with chestnuts, lay Willie, 6nug and 
safe and fast asleep. Such a cry of surpilse 
and joy as there was then ! In a moment 
Georgie was up in the wagon nearly smother¬ 
ing the little fellow with hugs and kisses. It 
dief not take long for them all to grow merry 
again. 

“To think,** said Walter, laughing, 44 wc 
never thought of looking here.** 41 And ’twns 
so far away he never heard us call,” chimed 
in Nellie. 

Mother, who in the twilight was watching 
for them, feeling just a little anxious at their 
lateness, did not know then—hut she did after¬ 
ward—what it was that made the hymn they 
were singing as they came along sound so 
much sweeter and more heartfelt than ever 
be l ore : 

44 Praise the I/>rd, the Oiver of all! 

Let the children in rnpiure Hi* mercies recall, 
The Bountiful Oivrn of •.U.’* 
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CRAZY 

BY AMAXD.i 

Hattie ITendon sat lost In thought. Across 
her forehead lay a line of annoyance, and in 
her fixed, blue eye there was a shade of care. 
Her lips quivered a little, as if some grief 
were stirring, like a restless wave, in her 
heart. And this is what she thought: 

“ 4 Slow to anger; * that was in the chapter 
that father read this rooming. Not ten min¬ 
utes before Joe and I had quarreled, though 
nobody knew it. I don’t know whose fault it 
was, but we both got angry so quickly, and 
said such hateful things, that it scares me to 
think of it. I wonder if Joe noticed the verse. 
Would there be any harm in asking him ?” 

Hattie’s eyes wandered away to the little 
gate, where Joe stood leaning and looking 
steadfastly into the wheat field across the 
road, as though there was something there 
more remarkable than gophers, if it would 
only venture to show itself. 


ROCK. 

T. J0XK8. 

“ I don’t like to say anything about it,” so 
Hattie’s thoughts ran on. 44 He might think 
I was reproving him, and the fact is I was just 
as bad as ho was.” 

Just then Joe turned, and seeing h»s sister 
sitting so forlornly cn the doorstep, his boy’s 
heart was stirred within him. 

“ It is a shame,” thought he, 44 that we can’t 
be happier together. Now, I’ll try and please 
her in some way to-day, and, whatever she 
may do or say, I won’t show temper. I’ll see 
if we can live a few hours peaceably.” 

An hour after Joe dashed into the sitting- 
room where Hattie sat at work upon a long 
scam, the fretful line still above her eyes. 
“Get ready, sister,** he called, cheerily. 
“ Mother has given her consent that you and 
I may spend the day just as we please, and I 
have borrowed Mr. Scuddcr’s little green 
boat—that rides on the water as easily as a 
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lily pod—fora trip op the river to Crazy Rock. 
Will you please put up our dinners, while I 
carry some cushions down to the bonk for you 
to sit on ? ” 

Hattie’s long seam fluttered away from her 
fingers, as if it had suddenly caught wings. 
“ Oh, Joe,” she cried, M how good you are! 
I’d rather have a picnic with you than with 
anybody else in the world/’ 

“ Let us sec,” she mused, a minute after in 
the pantry among the “goodies.” “ Mamma 
says I may get what I please, so I’ll take just 
what Joo likes best. There’s cold chicken- 
pie—I’m sure that will suit him—and I’ll 
spread raspberry jam on this sweet brown 
bread, and carry this great musk melon. 
That’s just what we got so angry about; he 
wanted it cut for breakfast, and I was deter¬ 
mined it should be kept for my visitors to¬ 
morrow. Sallie and Libbie may go without 
mutkmelon, and we’ll feed them on peaches 
instead; for Joe has the best right and first 
right. He makes all the garden beds; he 
plants, hoes, and carries water to the melon 
patch, if it don’t rain enough. I ought to be 
ashamed of mveclf, to grudge him a melon ; 
they are his own, anyway.” 

The brother and sister leaped into the skiff 
with light hearts and smiling faces. “ IIow 
much happier I am,” thought Joe, “for try¬ 
ing to please Hattie ; ” and “how much bet¬ 
ter I shall enjoy myself than if I hud staid 
at home and lrctud about Joe I ” said Hattie, 
to herself. “ Now, whatever comes, I will 
not say an unpleasant word 1 ” 

Perhaps it was easier to keep such a prom¬ 
ise out in the open air, where every brea.h 
was easily drawn, and every movement a pos¬ 
itive pleasure Certain it is that, as the two 
voyaged on, their talk was altogether of the 
beauty of the waves, the greenness of the 
banks, the mossiness of the stones, and the 
clearness of the sunny sky. It must have 
been a sort of Eden through which they were 
going, for neither saw an unpleasant sight nor 
had an unpleasant thought. “ llattie is en- 
joying this boat ride I ” so Joe thought. “ Joe 
will be glad when he sees the melon ! ” whis¬ 
pered Hattie ; and so each smiled at the other, 
aud praised the scenery, and watched the long 
ripples in the wake of their boat in the best of 
moods, because conscious of giving pleasure. 


Now, Crazy Rock was a curiosity, in its 
way. How it ever came there, by the bank 
of the little river, was a mystery. All the 
country round about was green, and nearly 
level ; not another rock huger than a baby’s 
carriage was to be seen, though the river’s 
edge was strewn with little bowlders, worn 
smooth on one side, and greened over with 
moss at their sharp edges. But there, two hun¬ 
dred leet in the air, rose the ragged spire of 
Crazy Rock, around which stone upon stone 
was flung, as if some giant lunatic had 
been playing there at pitch and toss. A 
little soil hud blown over it, and the birds or 
winds had scattered seeds in tbe crevices, so 
that small bushes and weeds, and even one 
slender tree, bad found a lodgment there. 

But there had really been a lunatic upon it 
within the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant.” 
Escaped from his asylum, where lie wore half 
the time the chains that proved him danger¬ 
ous, he had traveled fast and traveled far, 
until he had reached the green IcvoIb of this 
river. Some dim idea that he was hunted and 
would be caught, set him to climbing those 
licnped-up stones for a refuge ; and, renching 
the rough pillar that stood in the center, he 
mounted almost to the top. There, half 
seated in a niche of rock, half clinging to a 
sharp, projecting point, he sat, singing a wild 
song and waving one hand in time to the mu¬ 
sic, when he was found. 

Did he come down then ? Not he I He sat 
there and shouted, and made faces, and talked 
wildly about “ a dragon’s form that rode the 
storm,” till all his strength gave way and he 
fell sheer down upon the bowlders, breaking 
so many bones that he only lived a few hours. 
You will leglad to kuow that his reason came 
buck, and be taw things as they are once more 
before he passed over the River of Death. 

And that was the history of Crazy Rock. 

Upon a broad, flat stone, half way up, Hat- 
tic spread a white cloth, laid the plAtes and 
napkins, and served up the chicken-pic and 
delicious brown bread, while right in the cen¬ 
ter, carefully sliced and giving out the richest 
of all rich odors, was that golden melon, 
dripping sweetness as a honeycomb drips 
honey. Joe’s eyes danced when he saw it, 
but he looked a little ashamed, too. 

“I say, Hattie,” said he, “didn't I call 
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you an ‘old sponge, and a ‘meddlesome 
minx,’ and a ‘ pug-nosed fudge,’ this morning, 
because you wanted to keap that very melou 
for company ? ” 

Hattie burst out laughing. “ Well, and I 
called you a ‘ pig/ and a 4 brute,’ and a 
'greedy animil,’ because you wanted to eat it 
for breakfast; and it was yours all the lime, 
for you raised it.” 

*’ Oh bother,” said Joe ; “ what I raise is 
for the family—not lor myself. You had 119 
much right to it as 1 had. But 1 say. sis, sup¬ 
pose we study up a list of bad names to call 
each other when we get mad! It will come 
mighty handy, it strikes me I ” With that he 
pulled out a pencil and a little memorandum 
book, and made ready to write, as soberly as 
if he really meant wliat he said. 

But Hattie rushed from her side of the ta¬ 
ble, threw her arms around his neck and 
kissed him, half crying, half laughing. “ Let’s 
stop calliug names/' said she, “ unless we can 
call good ones.” 

44 Agreed,” answered Joe. “ Well, sit down 
and help me study up some good one 9 /’ and 
he returned her kiss with such a smiling face 
that Hattie called him a “dear old boy,” and 
the best brother in the world.” 

44 First-rate to begin on,” said Joe, as he 
noted down his new titles. 44 Now, my dar¬ 
ling sister, let’s turn about and have dinner. 
I see you’ve got just what I like best. You’re 
a little lady, and no mistake! ” 

44 Don’t eat,” cried Hattie, beaming like a 
rosy cloud, “ till you writedown my titles, too.’* 

So there was the merriest, richest, chattiest 
picnic dinner that was ever spread out on a 
flat stone by the side of a rippling ri\er. But 
when it was done what was more natural than 
that the brother and sister should stop talking 
for a while and fall to thinking, so that a soft 
silence fell about them, through which no 
sound penetrated except the faint sigh of the 
August wind and the light rush of the eddying 
ripples. 

44 Hattie,” said Joe, at last, “ you know 
there was a geologist here last summer, who 
took me with him to help look for curious stones 
and bits of broken shells. When we reached 
Crazy Rock he sat down on yonder stone that 
looks so much like an easy chair, and told me 
something very strange. He said that ouce 


there came down from the northwest a great 
mass of ice, so broad that it covered all the 
laud. It moved on slowly, so slowly we could 
not have seen that it had any motion, if we 
had been there ; but nothing that had once 
got frozen into it could resist its power. He 
believed that this monstrous pillar of rock was 
brought here by that ice-flood, and thought it 
was a fitting monument for such a dead age. 
Then he s.ijd that if any human heart was not 
warmed by the sunshine of love, it would be 
as dreary as this country was, when that black 
winter set the stone here to show where it had 
once reigned. Now*, after I had been so angry 
with you, this morning, I felt just so dreary. 
I looked over into the green wheat field, and 
it seemed no brighter or better to me than if 
it had really been covered with a moving, 
grinding, terrible ocean of ice. For my part, 
1 have no with ever to feel so again.” 

44 Nor I either,” said Hattie. 44 1 was so 
tired and unhappy before you came iu and 
proposed that we should come here that I did 
not want to live, and now, just because we 
have been pleasant to each other lor a few 
hours, 1 am so glad that it seems as if 1 should 
never be sorrowful again.” 

44 Well,” said her brother, looking up to¬ 
ward the ragged poiut a hundred feet above 
him, 44 let us call Crazy Rock our monument, 
too ; and every time we look at it remember 
that we must keep in the sunshine if we don’t 
want our lives made too dreary for anything. 
Upon my woid, sis, I would rather fall from 
that niche so far up, and break all my bones 
as the lunatic did, than to feel all the time as I 
felt for an hour this morning ; let’s shake hands 
and promise that we will live in the light, and 
keep warm, and happy, and kind, after this.” 

“1 will,” said Hattie ; “and if 1 do forget 
and say something ugly, will you just kiss uie 
and ask me to keep out of the ice ? 1 believe 
that would cure me of anger the quickest of 
anything.” 

So this dear brother and sister voyaged 
home again, and, as they went, the world—all 
bathed in sunset—looked so beautiful to them 
that they thought even the angels could see 
nothing fairer ; and they thanked God in their 
hearts because the ice was melted, and the 
flowers of sympathy and kindness were be¬ 
ginning to bloom. 
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POPPING CORN FOR CIT A RLE Y, 


BY M. E. K, HATliKWAT. 


Buried in darkness under the ground, 
Slowly its way to the light it found, 

And feeding on sunshine, rain, and dew, 
Through all the long bright summer it grew, 
Upward, alike, amid calms and storms, 
living its thought in visible forms, 

Shaping each leaf, and stalk, and < ar, 
Unconscious of harvest drawing near. 

And when its seasons were duly told, 

And the bountiful year was growing old, 
Withered by heat, and chilled by iroat, 
With all its freshness and beauty lost, 

*Twas borne from the desolate field away, 
liuaked and hidden from outer day, 


Safely to rest in its dim retreat, 

Till now it com s forth tor Charley to eat. 
This, indeed, is its final stage, 

As, shelled, and shut in an iron cage, 

'Tis tossed and shaken in fiery heat, 

With every torture growing more sweet. 
Till all its heart expands to the light, 
Softened to tenderness, blossomed in white. 
We, like the corn, must strive and toll 
To lift ourselves from the darkness and toil; 
And. ah ! my Charley, you may be sure 
Some trials am good for us to endure. 

And for all that we cheerfully undergo, 

W hlter and swoeter the heart wi.l grow. 
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MICHIGAN*. 

C7 LOUIS! 8. M’.VUTT. 


I suppose Michigan was not liis real name, 
but I never heard him called by any other. 

He was & private in a Michigan regiment 
belonging to the Army of the Cumberland, 
but at the time I knew him was detailed .as 
cook in hospital No. 3, Nashville, Tennessee. 
While nursing the soldiers in the second ward 
I had frequent occasion to visit the basement 
kitchen, and I always went to Michigan for 
any assistance I needed in preparing special 
dishes or delicacies for the poor men under my 
charge. The rough, hnrdy soldiers who acted 
as cooks and nurses in that great hospital were 
always respectful to the women who were de¬ 
voting themselves to the care of their sick 
comrades, but somehow Michigan's open coun¬ 
tenance, boyish face, and childlike manners 
made him our favorite. 

I well remember the interest he took in a 
poor lad—David Wright—whose arm had been 
shattered by a cannou-ball during the fearful 
battle of Stone River. Day by day David had 
grown weaker and more feverish, and at length 
the surgeon said his arm must be taken off. 

A quiet, middle-aged man, who was but 
slightly wounded in the haud, had for some 
days been assisting in the care of the poor boy. 
On the day on which the amputation was to 
take place this man followed me to the door 
as I left the ward. 4 * That bov,” said he “ is 
only seventeen years of age, and his mother is 
a poor widow without friends, and ho is her 
only child—” hesitating, and with a painful 
look, he continued, “ every one yet that has had 
a limb taken off in this hospital has died, but,” 
he added, looking at me anxiously, “we must 
save David.” I nodded. I could not trust 
myself to spenk. The sufferings around me 
seemed to be paralyzing my very soul. 

I had that day written a farewell letter for 
a dying man to his wife and children, and had 
closed the eyes of a young soldier, who, in his 
delirium, was calling for his mother, and who 
died with his arms about my neck, murmur¬ 
ing loving words, thinking he had at last found 
that dear mother. Our little band was almost 
ready to faint in view of the horrors surround¬ 
ing us—soldiers* wives, wo were—our hus¬ 


bands, some of them lying sick or wounded, 
others exposed to the conflict raging at the 
front, while between us and our homes and 
little ones lay demolished railroads and hostile 
armies. Nothing but faith in Him who doeth 
all things well sustained us in that trying hour. 
I went down into the kitchen to make some 
nourishing soup to strengthen David after the 
ordeal through which he was to pass. Michi¬ 
gan sat by the stove, his hands clusped over 
one knee, moodily watching the vapor curling 
up from the big copper boiler. His blue eyes 
had a strange look, and his lips were tightly 
drawn, as if he were suffering. 

“ Are you sick, Michigan f ” said I. 

“ No.” 

41 Are you homesick, then ?” 

“No, oh no/* said he, with a shudder, and 
a look of almost terror. 

44 What is the matter, then ? ’* said I. 

“ What’s the matter with Michigan ?” spoke 
up Steamboat Bill, as he was called—a great, 
rough fellow, who was chief cook. 44 Why, 
the matter is he hain’t got sense enough to 
know when he’s well off, Michigan haiu’t. 
Now, here lie’s nothing under the sun to do 
but set tables and help cook, and he’s got 
plenty to eat, and no danger of bein’ shot, and 
the lellar’s jest fool enough to be crazy about 
goiu’ to the front—that’s jest what he is, 
and—” but Bill stopped as he saw that Mich¬ 
igan had not heard a word of his rough, good- 
natured remonstrance, but was looking straight 
at the stove, bis mind absorbed and wholly 
oblivious to all around him. 

Bill looked at him a moment, and then sol¬ 
emnly shaking his head, and touching his brow, 
gave me to understand that he ieared Michi¬ 
gan’s mind was not right. 

“Michigan,” said I, “did you know that 
poor David must lose his arm ? The surgeons 
are making it off now.” 

1 'oor fellow,” said he,.rousing, “can 1 
help you do anything for him t How gladly 
would 1 take his place.” 

44 It does you credit,” said I, “ to be so wil¬ 
ling to suffer for another.” 

“ Oh no, it is not geuerosity—it is selfish- 
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ness. I would rather, much rather, be in his 
place than mine. I would rather be any one 
than myself. Why don’t they let me go to 
the front ? I might find oblivion there.” 

Bill is right, thought I; Michigan’s mind iB 
giving way. But I had no time to think. A 
messenger came running—David had aroused 
from the influence of chloroform—his arm was 
off, and ho was calling for me. Shull 1 ever 
forget the scene that met me as I entered the 
ward 1 The poor, washed lad lay on his little 
cot trembling and moaning, his face as white 
as the sheet just drawn from the bleeding 
stump, which was all that remained of his 
right arm. Around him stood the surgeons 
talking in low tones, tbeir stem countenances 
unusually softened, while his soldier-friend 
was bending over him, every muscle of his 
face quivering with suppressed feeling. As I 
came up the boy sketched out his left hand, 
exclaiming, “ Oh, my arm—my arm—my 
mother—iny arm,” while the tears rolled down 
his pallid cheeks. There was a moment of 
silence, and then the oldest surgeon, deeply 
affected, said: “If you two will promise to 
stay by David day and night, for one week, I 
think, I hope, we can save him.” It was a 
week of hard labor, of painful anxiety, and of 
weary watching, but at its close David was 
free from fever, was gaining strength, and pro¬ 
nounced out of danger. 

It was a beautiful bright morning in mid¬ 
winter when the doctor said he would now get 
well, and I ran down to the kitchen, wonder¬ 
ing what had become of Michigan all this 
time. He was standing by the table peeling 
potatoes. He did not see me as I entered— 
he was singing—singing, 

“ When I can read my title dear 
To mansions in the skies." 

Several nurses and convalescent soldiers 
were gathered in groups about the stove. As 
Michigan sang on, verse after verse, they 
stopped talking and listened. The strains of 
that familiar hymn seemed to bear their 
thoughts back to the dear North—God’s coun¬ 
try they quaintly callo'* it—the land of Sab¬ 
baths, of churches, of homes, of wives and 
children, of peace and plenty. 

Oh how- swiftly my mind ran back to the 
little brick chapel in the edge of the wood, 
land. J could see the gravestones gleaming 


in the churchyard. I could see the long rows 
of carriages, wagons, and horses, that lined 
the dusty road. I could hear the ti ambling 
voice of the old class-lcadcr as he song that 
old hymn, while waiting for the minister. 
Choirs, with their anthems and voluntaries, 
had not reached that rural retreat, and 1 
could hear the full volume of souud as all 
the congregation joined in the closing stanza. 
Michigan hud ceased singing, and seemed to 
be lost in thought. Steamboat Bill, who bad 
listened in a kind of wonder that any one 
should sing a hymn clear through, now re¬ 
marked, with a puzzled, comical look, “ Reck¬ 
on Michigan must be gettin’ pious.” No oue 
answered. Poor Bill, his had always been 
rough, river life, and he had no tender memo¬ 
ries of home, or church, or Sabbath songs. 
The silence, or the reflections induced, seemed 
to have become painful to the men, and one 
by one they went out to drowu their thoughts 
in the rush and bustle of the busy streets. 

“ That dear old hymn,” said I, “ you must 
have sung it often, Michigan, to remember 
every verse so well.” 

“ Oh, is that you, Ma’am! ” said Michigan, 
starting. “Yes, I ought to know that hvmu. 
We sang it every Sunday in the lock-up.” 

“So you have been in the guard-house, 
have you ?” 

“No, not the guard-house, but the peni¬ 
tentiary. You didn’t know that I was a con¬ 
vict,” said be, observing my look of aston¬ 
ishment. “Yes, I served my time out—a 
year in the State prison—enlisted the very 
day my time was out—took off my prison 
clothes and put on this army blue.” 

“ Why. what had you done ? ” I at length 
found voice to ask. 

“ Nothing. At least nothing but keep bad 
campany, go to billiard-saloons, and bet and 
drink. That was bad enough, but they ac¬ 
cused me of housebreaking and stealing, and 
they proved it, too, and sentenced me for a 
year. Oh,” exclaimed he, “ 1 could bear the 
shame better if I really had been guilty, but 
no one believes me, not even my own broth¬ 
ers. I have wished a thousand times that I 
was like Bill, there,” glancing at the adjoin¬ 
ing room where Bill was whistling merrily ns 
he assorted vegetables and arranged the com¬ 
missary stores; “ but I was brought up so 
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carefully and revpoctnblc, and taught to have 
such a horror of crime and dishonor, and now l 
have come to this—utterly, utterly disgraced/' 

“ Why do you speak of this V* said I. “ No 
one knows it here ; no one would ever suspect 
you." 

u Why do I talk about it,” interrupted he ; 
“because I can’t help it. I should go crazy 
if I didn’t. The last thought as I go to sleep 
is, lam a convict / and the first thing I think 
when I waken is, 1 have been in the peniten¬ 
tiary. I wish I could forget it, but I can’t. 
It is all before me—that dreadful morning 
when the officers arrested me—and that terri¬ 
ble day when the jury pronounced me guilty. 
When the verdict was given they carried my 
mother from the court-room to her bed, and 
she never left it till she was put in her grave. 
And then the day when my time was out, and 
my father met me at the prison doors. Oh, 
his head was white as snow, and he had grown 
so old, so feeble, so haggard, I scarcely know 
him. He told me my mother was dead—that 
he was so broken down that he could no longer 


care for himself, and had gone to live with my 
brothers—that they disowned mo, and would 
not see me—but he forgave me, and I do 
think he at last believed me innocent. 1 
never saw him afterward. lie died within a 
week. Do you wonder,” said Michigan, drop¬ 
ping into a choir, and wearily stretching his 
arms across tho tabic, “ do you wonder that 1 
long fo Lwat the front—anywhere, anything, 
to forget this disgrace, this remorse ? For I 
have been to blame,” said he. “ I ought to 
have taken my parents’ advice, and kept away 
from saloons and wild companions. But, you 
see, I was always so fond of society and of 
fun. I had no sisters, and my two brothers, 
much older than myself, were married ; so it 
was often lonesome at home, and I took to 
spending a good many evenings at billiard-sa¬ 
loons, and from playing I gradually got to 
drinking, and betting, and gambling. My 
father warned me, and my mother plead with 
me, but I thought they were old-fogvish, and 
would not listen to them. Oh, if I only hod I 
I never dreamed it would come to this! ” 


[To be continued.] 


ART AMUSEMENTS. 

BT 1IAETIIA POWILL DAVIS. 


Numbt.b Eleven. 

An ornament that became very popular with 
the class was a simple cros«, as follows : 

Let the cross be of wood, well propor¬ 
tioned ; the arms and upright of equal width, 
the arms the same length that the upright is 
above them, with the upright below twice the 
length that it is above the arms. Cover the 
wood with white sheet wax, smoothing the 
edges or seams. Coat with silver white and 
sprinkle with diamond dvst. Make a wreath 
of small flowers and leaves, all of white sil¬ 
vered wax, and twine it gracefully on the cross. 
The whole then appears like sculptured mar¬ 
ble. Some prefer to color the flowers like 
nature. Easter Morning is pretty made in im¬ 
itation of Prang's chrorao. Or, a cross may 
be covered with flowers solid on all sides, with 
a base of the same. 

Anchors, and other figures, are equally suit¬ 
able with the cross for floral decoration. 


If wanted for table ornaments, fasten them 
to a small stand of rosewood cushioned with 
velvet, and protect them from dust with a 
movable glass cover. Or, should you prefer 
to frame these figures, the lining to the swell 
back should be of silk or velvet, colored to 
suit the flowers. Blue casts an effective shad¬ 
ing on white, and is nice for figures imitating 
marble. 

For parlor decoration high, branching stands 
are appropriate, with bouquets as center- 
pieces, and small, hanging baskets suspended 
here and there, the whole blended with rich 
foliage and relieved by drooping eprays. 
Such a stand, elegantly wrought, trimmed 
with flowers molded in perfection, becomes a 
refreshing ornament amid rich and costly sur¬ 
roundings, while a similar structure of more 
rustic character adorns with simple.beauty the 
best room of the humblest cottage. 

For dining-rooms, fruits in variety are sug- 
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gestive. And nothing is prettier to hold 
them than baskets of clirystallized alum. A 
nice-protector from dust may be made of four 
panes of glass fitted iuto a light wooden frame, 
with ornamental top. This covers the fruit- 
basket and lifts on and off at will. Let the 
panes of glass be tall, giving room to suspend 
from the top woodwork bunches of grapes, or 
oilier fruits, with their leaves ; let them hang 
in festoons inside the glass, above the fruit- 
basket. 

Any kind of vase suited to natural flowers 
v/ill do for wax, and the styles for sale are va¬ 
ried to accommodate all tastes and all condi¬ 
tions of the pur3e. Yet something of home 
construction seems best suited to wax flow¬ 
ers, particularly when used for presents. 
How much more we value a gift which sug¬ 
gests the skill of a friend ttian we do an arti¬ 
cle chiefly associated with great cost. 

Let there be iu your parlor a vase made of 
beads, shells, or peeds ; it may have coat a 
mere trifle, but let it be the work of some ono 
you love, and my word for it, you would not 
exchange it for a vase of Paiian marble, or 
one of California gold. 

The prettiest hanging basket I ever saw was 
made of pasteboard covered with moss and 
tasselcd with acorns. It was hung from an 
oaken branch, trimmed with leather leaves. 
Another, very pretty, was made of pine cones 
strung on wire by means of boles drilled 


through them, the wire bent into proper shape. 
Such a basket, filfcd with gay and brilliant 
flowers, may hang in the folds of your luce 
curtains without fear of damaging the fabric. 
No water is needed to perfect or keep fresh 
their beauty. v 

In grouping flowers due regard should be 
paid to harmony of color ; hence, avoid com¬ 
bining pink with scarlet and crimson ; orange 
should not be put with yellow or greenish yel¬ 
low. Yellow, at best, is harsh, and should be 
used sparingly, except as a center for flowers. 
The purples and blues are trying also. Yet 
blue and yellow may come together with good 
effect. 

White flowers, if used to separate those of 
inharmonious color, will prevent them from 
acting injuriously upon each other. For this 
purpose the number of white flowers used 
may, and perhaps should, equal all other col¬ 
ors combined. 

Place the brightest color in the center of 
your design, and as you approach the edge let 
the tints gradually be more delicate. 

Intersperse large with small flowers. Either 
alone are monotonous. Use buds lavishly ; 
they are often prettier than flowers. Tnis is 
especially true of moss roses. These buds 
are easily made, with sprigs of dried moss for 
the calyx. 

Ottar of roses, or other perfumery, will give 
to bouquets something of nature’s fragrance. 


A CANDY HOUSE 


BY OLIVE 

You've read, In fairy stories, of wonderful 
bouses, made entirely of candy, where a happy 
child could amuse himself by eating his own 
tables and chairs. 

Well, perhaps, you’ll hardly believe me, but 
there's a house right hero in Chic.*go that re¬ 
minds me of that delightful fairy house. The 
walls are not m»de of candy, though—they 
are dingy brick—but almost everything in it 
is candy ; barrels and boxes, trays and ket¬ 
tles, full up to the very brim with all kinds of 
most delicious candy. 

You’d like to go there ? 1 think you would, 
but you wouldn’t enjoy eating the candy so 
well as you do the pound you have at home. 


TIIORNK. 

It is altogether “too mnch of a good thing.” 
But ft’s a very interesting house to visit, for 
it’s where the sweet things are made. 

I dare say you think—if you ever thought 
about it—that such daiuties are made in some 
mysterious way, by some wonderful workmen. 
You may be shocked when I tell you that your 
most delicious bonbon* were made by big, 
coarse men, in their shirt sleeves—not a bit 
nicer looking than workmen who handle 
bricks and mortar. 

If you could got into this very dingy brick 
house that I told you of, and ride to the fill It 
story on an elevator, you would see, first, a 
mau at a bench mixing—with his lianda—a 
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pile of powdered white sugar and an equal 
pile of sticky gum trug;icanth. It don’t look 
very tempting ; you can’t help wishing he’d 
use a spoon. But you'd have to get used to it, 
for in these candy houses they evidently be¬ 
lieve the old saying, that “ fingers were made 
before forks"—or spoons. 

When this mixer has got the whole into a 
sort of dough, he hands it to another mnn, who 
kneads it as you have seen cooks knead bread. 
When it is just right he lays it ou a square 
board, pats it dowu rather flat, and puts it, 
board and all, through a set of rollers. It 
comes out at the ends a smooth, flat sheet, 
nearly as large as the board, and thin as the 
white lozenges you buy. 

The board then goes to a girl, who stands 
all day at a table and cuts the dough into 
tiny biscuits, or lozenges. For a cutter she has 
a tin tube five or six inches long, and larger 
at one end. With the small end she cuts sev¬ 
eral lozenges, all of which stay in the tube. 
Then turning it upside down on a wooden tray 
she shakes them all out. When the trny is 
full it goes to the dry room. The dry room 
is a fearfully hot room, piled from floor to wall 
with trays of candy getting dry and hard—for, 
of course, it is soft when it*s cut out. 

If she wants to cut hearts, with words and 
sentences, out cf the nice white candy dough, 
she takes a color pad—that is, a sort of cush¬ 
ion covered with red coloring matter. On this 
she presses a stamp containing the tender 
words, “ Do you love me ? " and other inter¬ 
esting questions. Then she presses the stamp 
on to the sheet of candy and prints it all over 
with various loving remarks, and cuts each 
one out with a heart-shaped cutter. 

The next workman in that wonderful fifth 
story is dropping peppermint drops from a 
saucepan. An odd-looking dish it is, with 
three small noses close together. It is filled 
with the boiled and flavored sugar, and the 
workman turnsitjust enough to pour out three 
small streams. In the other hand he holds a 
knife, and cuts off the three streams as you 
cut off the stream of syrup from a syrup cup. 
Thus he makes three little cakes, then moves 
the dish along and drops three more, and so he 
<*ne* on, filling sheet after sheet of tin. which 
re then marched off to the dry room. 

You didn’t expect to see babies in the candy 
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house, but there they are, a whole tray full of 
them, made of lovely piuk sugar, and the 
workman, or workwoman, is dressing them. 
Dow are they made Y The babies are ruu in 
a mold. The mold is made of starch thus 
a shallow box is filled with powdered starch, 
and mode very smooth on top. A workman 
then takes a stick as long as the box, with a 
whole row of babies fastened to it, just the 
shape the candy babies are to be. This stick 
of babies he presses into the box of starch 
till the top is covered with droll-looking baby 
molds. Then he takes a dish of sugar, melted 
and flavored, and colored pink, and fills every 
mold. When they cool and harden the whole 
box, babies and starch and all, is emptied into 
a sieve. The starch goes through and the ba¬ 
bies don’t, but are sent off to another work¬ 
man, who paints hair and eyes with a brush on 
every pink infant. Now they begin to look 
like bubies, and, of course, must be dressed. 
This is a curious operation, done by a girl. 
She rolls a piece of white paper into a sou of 
tunnel, with a fine, open point. She then fills 
it with red melted sugar, and squeezing the 
tunnel, the sugar runs out in a tiny stream. 
Then she dresses every baby in an airy cos¬ 
tume of & red scarf festooned across his waist. 

But these babies, like other delicate candies, 
look rough and sparkling. This look is given 
by crystallizing, which is another interesting 
process. The tray of dressed babies is tilled 
up with a thin syrup ready to crystallize, and 
stands all night. In the morning the tray is 
tipped up a little, so the syrup will drain ofT, 
and every baby will be found covered with 
eautiful sugar crystals. 

All delicate &</*£***, that melt in your 
mouth, are made in molds. Also liquorice 
and gum drops. Chocolate creams, too. come 
out of the chalk molds—at least the cream 
parts do, and they are dipped by girls into a 
pan of chocolate and sugar, stuck on brown 
paper, and sent to the dry room. 

In molds, also, are made those candy puz¬ 
zles—delicate crystallized confections, with a 
few drops of cordial iuside The syrup is 
boiled till just ready to crystallize ; then the 
cordial is poured into it, mixed up, and at once 
poured into molds. The sugar crystallizes* 
but the cordial can’t—so it is just left inside. 

But I spoke of kettles of candy. Funny 
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enough they look! three or four big kettles* 
each larger than a barrel, tipj c 1 nearly half 
over, and turning round and round all the lime 
by steam power. In the first one they are mak- 
ing sugared almonds. There they are, rolling 
over and over, half a bushel of almond meats. 
Every few minutes a workman tiirows iu a 
ladlciulof melted sugar; of course itsticksto 
them, and they roll over so fast that each one 
gets its share. The more ladle Culls that go in 
the thicker is the coat they get. 

The next kettle holds sugar plums; round, 
rough candies they arc. They are made like 
the sugared almonds, on a sin til, round seed, 
and to make the rough, knobby outside they 
have a tunny arrangement. Inside the big 
kettle hangs a tin box, with three tiny spouts. 
This is tilled with melted sugar, and drizzles 
all the time three fine streams. It hardens on 
the sugar plums iu the shape of little, rough 
drops. 

But one must leave these fascinating candy 
kettles rolling away, nud go to tiie next floor, 
wiiere they make the dear, old-fashioned 
sticks. Here are big furnaces, with kettles 
full of boiling syrup, and all through the room 
are the most delightful odors of cinnamon, 
wintergreen and peppermint. 

W hen the syrup is boiled just right & work¬ 
man pours a big ladleful of it on to a mnrble 
table. It cool9 at once—that is. it stiffens, 
and the candy maker cun soon handle it. As 
soon as he can work it up into a lump ho pours 
in some flavoring, and works it in. Lie then 
takes it in his Imuds, so hot you couldu t touch 
it, and proceed-* to pull it”—for it has to be 
pulled to get white, as well as molasses candy. 
This pulling isn't like yours, though lie 
throws it over a large hook in the wall and pulls 
it out, then throws it over again, and so on. It 
gets white very fast, and in a few minutes he 
lays it down a beautiful white lump, as big as 
a water pail, on a place kept warm by steam. 
Then, if he wants to put a red stripe in the 
sticks—and of course he does, for candy 
wouldn't be candy without red stripes—lie 
takes a chunk of red colored candy, and, after 
patting his white lump into the shape of a log, 
he lays the red chunk, carefully drawn out, all 
down one side of the candy log. Then he be¬ 
gins to draw it out into sucks. To make these 
requires two men and a very long table. The 
first man, with both hands, draws the end of 
the candy log out, smaller and smaller, till 
he has a candy rope ten or twelve feet long, 
when he breaks it off. The second man, in 
tho meantime, seizes the end of this soft, 
warm candy rope, pulls it out on the table, 
and rolls it rapidly under his hands, making it 
perfec ly even, and making the red stripe on 
its side twist round and round the stick. In 
a moment it is cool, and he roils it to the 
bock side of the table. Titus they go on till 


the candy log is used up, and there are thirty 
or lorn sticks ol candy ten feet long. While 
the first in iu prepares another lump, the sec- 
oud takes a curious pair of scissors and pro¬ 
ceeds u> cut them into short sticks, lie holds 
a gauge and cuts tiiem off through this whole 
row. as easily as you cau cut paper. 

You can't cut candy with a pair of scifsors, 
but now I’ll tell you a secret 1 learned at this 
table. If you want to cut your candy in two 
■yas, of course, you do, to share wiih your 
sister—and don’t want to have it fly into bits, 
you can do it beautifully in this way : lay the 
stick of candy across a knife blade exactly 
where you want to cut it; then give the candy 
a little tap with your fiugers, and it will cut 
perfectly. 

When they want to make Jackson balls, or 
bull’s eyes, as they used to lie called, out of the 
candy log, the first uiau draws it out to the right 
size, and with a pair of scissors cuts it iiito 
small pieces. The second man takes a dozen 
of these and rolls them under hia hands, mak¬ 
ing them round iu a minute. To keep them 
round till cool they are put into a wooden tray 
several feet long, and a boy stands and rocks 
it, rolling the balls from end to end till cool. 

Thete’s an odd kind of candy that lias the let¬ 
ters O K. through the middle of the stick. No 
matter where you bite it ofT, still you see O. 
K. It is funny to see that made. First, they 
make ot red candy the different lines that 
make the letters, and arrange them in the 
right shape. Then they imbed it iu a chunk 
of white candy, and pull it out into sticks. 
The red candy stretches out »9 long as the 
white, so the letters go through the whole stick. 

But among all the delightful odors once in 
a while you'll get a whiff of something hor¬ 
rid, and at last you’ll come upon the mystery, 
in one corner of the stick room. There, over 
a small furnace, is boiling a dark, dreadful- 
looking mass, which the workman tells you is 
hoarhound. All around stand barrels lull of 
odds and ends—bits left from all kiuds ot can- 
dics—ends of sticks, broken pieces, all gath¬ 
ered together. 1 hope not swept from tho 
floor, tliouuh I must say they looked as if they 
were. All these are to be made into hoar- 
hound candy. Ain’t you glad you don’t like 
it? Alter they are all dissolved, strongly 
colored and flavored by the dark colored herb, 
it is rolled into sheets and cutout by a curious 
machine. It looks like a common rolling-pin, 
with iron bands around it half an inch apart. 
This is rolled over tho sheet and cuts it into 
flat sticks. 

It looks funny to see girls rolling up motto 
candies os a business. Maybe you think it 
would be pleasant business, but I guess you 
wouldn’t if you did up a barrel full every day, 
as ih**y do. 

You might pass this dingy old brick honse 
everv day of your life, and never suspect the 
wouderlul things going on up stairs. 
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MOKE ABOUT THE F1KE. 

Almost every evening a restless little story 
lover climbs ou my lap and begs to bear 
about the lire that •• burned up all the poor 
Httfe boys’ houses, and all their clothes, only 
but their mamma.” And every time I tell 
the story, it seems to grow more sad, and 
while the little lellow listens, with a sigh of 
compassion, and tucks his thumb in his mouth 
lor consolation, 1 wish I could gather all my 
dear little people about me, and tell the story 
to them. It seems so hopeless to try to write 
it, not because there is so little, but so much 
to tell. Probably every paper in the land has 
published some account of the fire, but few of 
our readers are sufficiently acquainted with 
the city to get any very definite idea of what 
si meant by .North Side and South Side, or 
cau at all uuderstaud the elegance of the 
private residences, and the magnificence of 
the business blocks destroyed. Your Little 
Corporal office was in a fine stone block 
known os Lombard Block, separated by a paved 
court from the massive, tire-proof building 
of the Custom-house, and surrounded by such 
solid walls lor blocks iu every direction, that 
it was not deemed possible, even after it was 
known that thefiie was rug>ng, that it would 
be seriously damaged. Report of the fire was 
brought to Kvaustou in the night, and the red 
glow upon Lite sky over the end of the lake was 
enough to send terror into every heart. By 
the first train on Monday morning a crowd of 
men hastened to the cit», fearing the worst, 
but trying to keep up their courage by saying 
to each other : u The reports must be exag¬ 
gerated—it is not possible that matters can be 
bo bad.” But they had not dreamed of the 
truth. They reached the city to find the fields 
and every available place tenanted by home¬ 
less and distracted people, flying empty-hand¬ 
ed from the jaws of death; a dense mass of 
Lien and women packed along the river bank, 


unable to cross, but looking with utter de¬ 
spair into the sea of flame that seemed every 
moment to grow more fearful, as the furious 
wind swept it onward as fast as a horse could 
walk. Families were scattered; wives, chil¬ 
dren, husbands gone, no one could tell where; 
but looking into that awful furnace it was cer¬ 
tain that whoever was witliiu its bounds )n.d 
no possible escape. Thousands hud taken 
refuge ou the lake-shore, where the burning of 
the bridges cut off other means of escape. 
Could they live with that awlul rain of fire 
beating down upon them, and the suffocating 
clouds of smoke and ashes, almost hiding 
them from euch other ? No one could say— 
no one dared to think. The men of Evan¬ 
ston turned away from the destruction they 
were utteily helpless to stay, and weut home 
to call a meeting of citizens. No one thought 
of loss in deep thankfulness that home and 
family were safe. Iu an hour’s time men 
were going from house to house to say,“ There 
will be 100,000 homeless people to be fed and 
sheltered to-night; open your houses; prepare 
food and clothing, and 6cnd out mul bring 
them in.” Every one went to work, and as 
the telegraph Hashed the news over the coun¬ 
try, from every quarter aid was nobly tend¬ 
ered. From five cities the firemen lushed to 
the rescue, and by dark the lire was so nearly 
checked that there was time to think of the 
sufferers. No one can tell the story of thut 
dreadful Monday night, when to the sufferings 
lroni cold and hunger and thirst were added 
the terror of mothers whose children were 
lost, and childreu separated lroni their par¬ 
ents, and of the sick, and the burned, and the 
dying. In many cases the alarm had not 
been taken until the gns was shut off by the 
burning of the Gub-woi ks, or the meltiug of 
the pipes; and groping in the dark it was im¬ 
possible to find clothing. One lady was alone 
in the house with her six childreu, and from 
its position her room was pericctly dark. 
With her baby in her arms she gathered the 
frightened group, and not daring to leave 
them an instant, lest one should be lost iu the 
darkness, led them out in their night-clothes 
to the street. It is estimated that id,0(H) chil¬ 
dren escaped from the fire with but scanty 
clothing. On Tuesday, when the refugees 
came flocking into the churches, school-houses, 
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and every public building on the West Side, 
for food aud shelter, the greatest demand was 
for water. Many had not had a drop since 
Sunday evening, for the only branch of the 
river which they could reach at all was a 
black stream of pollution aud crowded with 
shipping, while the burnt bridges and the miles 
of smoking ruins shut them from the lake, 
except as the water was brought a long dis¬ 
tance in barrels. The scenes at the chuiclics 
were harrowing. The ladies stood guard over 
the precious water-barrels, and dealt it out in 
tiny portions, though it was enough to break 
their hearts to hear the sufferers as they 
crowded in beggiug tjr “ Just one wallow of 
water,** As fast as it could be btought, from 
the lake and the artesian well, the supply wus 
increased, but there were so many places to 
supply, it was impossible to get enough to 
equal the demand. Ah, how the provisions 
poured in, and how they were welcomed 1 
“ They have thought of everything ** said a 
lady, with the tears running down her face, as 
she "opened a box from St. Louis. A noble 
woman knelt in the chancel of a church hold¬ 
ing the head of a poor sick Norwegian, while 
she Administered nourishment drop by drop, 
aud the sufferer kept her eyes fixed upon the 
face of her nurse, with a look of speechless 
gratitude. “ We have lost everything,” said 
the ministering angel; “home, business, prop¬ 
erty; but this poor creature was dragged iroin 
a sick bed to see her husband aud child bur¬ 
ied in the ruins. God has been good to me 
and mine.” N 

The work to be done was so immense it 
was almost disheartening, but not once did 
those brave hearts falter. Men and women 
forgot their own heivy losses, and worked in¬ 
cessantly to minister to the suffering. I know 
at least of one young lady dependent upon 
herself for support, who, for three weeks, 
never left her post uutil late at night, and did 
uot onv.e see the ruins which thousands flocked 
to look at, uutil at the end of three weeks she 
found time to consider that she had lost home 
and business, and must find work or come her¬ 
self to be fed. 

From morning until night, from night until 
morning, for days and weeks the work went 
steadily on, as the whole world thrilled with 
one impulse of pity and sympathy, and aid 


from every direction poured in upon Chicago. 
It was long before scattered families were re¬ 
united, and many and many a household has 
added some of its members to the dreadful 
of mitring, or had the sad uncertainty changed 
to a sadder certaimy, as the smoldering ruins 
were at last explored. At the present time 
the work of distributing supplies lias been re¬ 
duced to so careful a system, that there is very 
little possibility of waste or imposition. Tem¬ 
porary barracks were at once erected upon lots 
belonging to the city and filled to overflowing 
with those who could not find shelter else¬ 
where. The shelter committee are furnishing 
to ull the poor who own apy land, lumber aud 
nails to build small houses, while many more 
are being built upon land given for the purpose 
for a term of years. The sufferers are supplied, 
as rapidly as possible, with necessary clothing, 
and with stoves, beds, and indespensable arti¬ 
cles of furniture. This is what is done with 
the money sent in, and we mention it iu an¬ 
swer to many inquiries. Not a cent of it goes 
for any other purpose than to supply the act¬ 
ual wants of those unable to provide them¬ 
selves with food and shelter. 

Oh, children, East and Wep% North and 
South, how warmly your hearts have respond¬ 
ed to the call for help. We should like to 
put on record the donations that have come in 
from the children of the public schools, and of 
the Sunday-schools all over the land ; dimes 
and hull-dimes and pennies ; the precious sav¬ 
ings that have been rattled out in haste from 
the little banks, and boxes, and pocket-books. 
There was the little Irish boy in Massachu¬ 
setts who, not owning a cent, sold his only toy 
for live cents to add to the fund, and the six 
little infant-class scholars who raked leaves, 
and sold rags, and cleaned the door-yard and 
picked up old iron, to earn their share. I 
should like to put on record the poor boy iu 
Chicago, who was intrusted during the fire 
with a box containing things of great value, 
and who was found on Tuesday night sitting 
on the box which he had buried in the lake- 
shore, faint, hungry, and scorched, after his 
watch of twenty-four hours, but true to bis 
trust as a noble soldier. Hut it is pleasant to 
remember that upon one unfadiug record 
every deed of love and mercy is entered, and 
counted by the Master as done unto ILm, 
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CONTRIBUTORS. 

We are obliged to repeat to our contribu¬ 
tors what we have previously said about in¬ 
closing return postage for their MSS. Two 
conts will return almost any MS. in open 
wrapper, by newspaper mail, which is much 
the best way, as the newspaper mail is never 
tampered with, while letters not infrequently 
are. Inclose stamps for return postage with 
vour MS , and it will be returned if not found 
available, with a printed circular stating the 
fact, but otherwise we shall in future return 
nothing—net ther can we retain MSS. subject 
to order. Our bill for postage alone last year 
was over thirteen hundred dollars, at least 
half of which belonged properly to others. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

To the many contributors who were so un¬ 
fortunate as to lose manuscripts by the burn¬ 
ing of our office, especially those offered in 
competition for the prize, we can only offer 
our sincere regrets that any part of our heavy 
losses should tall upon others. But as the 
manuscripts were all in the safe, which was 
new, and as reliable as any in the market, we 
can not feel that all possible precautions were 
not taken to insure their safety. 

Most fortunately the four manuscripts se¬ 
lected as the best, upon the first examination, 
had been sent out of town for final decision, 
and were safe in the liAnds of a member of 
the committee. Thus we are able to give our 
readers the Prize Story for 187:2, according to 
promise, and we have not a doubt that it will 
be found full of interest and instruction. The 
reputation of the author as a successful writer 
for the young has been fully sustained in this 
new story. 

CUTTING OUT. 

There is a boy who thiuks he was not “ cut 
out for a farmer.*' Well, there is something 
in cutting out, but a great deal more in mai m 
ing up. Ask the tailor if it is not in the pow¬ 
er of a careless, clumsy workman to spoil the 
most skillful cutting. Some men are spe¬ 
cially fitted for some special work, as were the 
great masters of art; and the Lord never 
wastes material by giving to all the same gifts, 
since there is an endless variety of work to l>e 
doue in the world. The marble must be 
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hewn from the quarry, and the Iron track laid 
over valley and mountain, before the sculptor 
can give lasting shape to his beautiful imagin¬ 
ing, or the inventor bring into play the work 
of his genius. And one kind of work may be 
just as honorable as the other. As a general 
thing our work comes to us without much 
seeking; and because we do not quite fancy it, 
or think we should like better to do something 
else, it is by no means certain that we are in 
the wrong place. It is all right to try to find 
work that does please us, since that is what we 
shall be likely to do best ; but never fancy 
you are so poorly cut out that you can not do 
well and honorably any hone6t work that is 
plainly laid upon you. It is not so much what 
you do, as how you do it. Ask any score of 
honorable men you know, And scarcely one 
will tell you he is doing what he fancied, when 
he was a boy, he should do. 

As for my farmer boy, I am afraid lie does 
not quite understand how much may go into 
the making of a good farmer; for. if you will 
notice, you will find people always tbiuk they 
are cut out for larger places, and not smaller. 
There is a good deal of hard work in farming, 
and boys sometimes get tired of the monoto¬ 
nous parts that fall to their share ; but work is 
work the world over, and nothing gives so 
great a variety as the farm. When the boy 
grows older and learns bow much science, 
and art, and philosophy have done for the 
farmer, wiiat room there is for intelligent 
thought, for careful experiment, for skillful 
labor, he may change his mind and conclude 
that a farmer ought to be cut out mentally as 
well as physically by a broad, generous pat¬ 
tern. So we say to him, don’t trouble your¬ 
self a gieat deal about the cutting out, but be 
sure you do yov.r best to make up the mate¬ 
rial that God put into you, so as to make an 
honest, upright, useful man; and, above all, 
never believe that the Lord cuts anybody out 
for a eh irk. or au idler , or an unlucky fellow. 


INCIDENTS OF THE FiRE. 

Every one of our readers will be interested 
in a book now being prepared by Alfred L. 
Sewell, containing a great variety of incidents 
of the late fire, a* they have come to the no¬ 
tice of eye-witnesses. It will probably be 
ready about the time this number reaches you. 


The Little Corporal Magazine. 
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Dear Little Friends: 

Yesterday Prudy heard a man, who had lost home 
and business by the fire, say, with a triumphant 
voice: “I am thankful that aU my possessions are 
not ashes; I have my wife, my children, and my 
Father in heaven! ” 

And Pru ly feels like saying, “ I have a groat deal 
left me besides ashes,” when she remembers the lov¬ 
ing hearts in thousands of families all over the land 
that h ive remembered all that belongs to their dear 
Corporal with anxiety and pity during all these 
days of loss and suffering. She remembers how many 
bright eyes have been filled with tears of sorrow and 
sympathy; and how many loving messages have been 
sent from East and West, from North and South. 
Dear little friends, rest assured not one of your lov¬ 
ing letters will be forgotten, and they have he)r>ed 
more than you can evor know, until your own time 
of trial comes, to keep faith and courage strong. Ah ! 
that November Pocket! every one said when the 
proof was read. “ That is the very nicest number 
wo ever had: so many capital letters .” Well, you can 
all get out your pens, and try again, for we are going 
to stand by our little soldier ; are we not? We mean 
to help him every one of us o start on his now cam¬ 
paign with banners flying. 

Philadelphia. *' Dear Prudu: Neddie and me both 
cried when nia told us our Littlk Corporal was 
burned up. We have taken it three ycni^, and nia 
was going to send for ail the numbt rs clear to the lo¬ 
ginning. We’ve got a new story about a girl that was 
such a dreadful “ vut ojf'-er ;” she had a great deal of 
tro ible; and Neddie told nia last night, that now wo 
never rould g -t our Corporals because we kept put¬ 
ting it otf We hone all your things didn’t burn up; 
but if they did we'li save out motiev to buy you some 
more, aud we love you most best of aujUxly, only 
uia.” 

Thank you, Allle; Prudy’s “ thin^i ” didn’t all of 
them burn up, though some very precious ones did. 
That very story of the ” Little Put-otf-er ” was just 
received at the office, a d a capital story it is. 


Spring Valley, Ohio. "Dear Corporal: Where are 
vou? And where are Mrs. Miller and Prudy ? You 
have friends here that you know nothing about My 
little brother and I would be glad to help you in some 
way If we could. If we lived in a Japge place I could 
start right out and raise you a big club ot subscribers, 
but 1 can not do much here—L had hard work to get 
those I se it last year, i wish I could put my arms 
around your n<*ek und tell you how sorry 1 am for 
you. ll your hoi se is burnt come hikI slay with us 
awhile. Manana says you may, for we have pleuty 


of room, and you may have a large room all to your¬ 
self to fix up stories and things f .r your next num¬ 
ber. Good-by. From your friend, 

Calista E. Butler. 

P. 8.—I shall put in a stamp and perhaps you’ll an¬ 
swer this, but mamma says I need not expect it. Is 
Tommy Bancroft safe, for I know he was a real boy, 
and not just mare up for a story ? ” 

Tommy Bancroft is all right; and his greatest re¬ 
gret is thnt “all the peanuts in papa’s city are 
burned up.” 


Auburn f ale. u I heard of the great fire In Chicago, 
and felt very bad for (ear that the Little Corporal 
Priming Office might be among the ruins, but I saw 
a list of the principal buildings burned, and this* was 
not among them, so I fell belter.” 

The Corporal Office was In the buildings mentioned 
In some lists as LomburU Block, and in some as the 
old Custom House. It was separated by a court from 
the Post Office. 

Mrs. Martha PowelJ Davis, wh^se excellent articles 
on the art of making wax flowers have given so much 
satisfaction, writes: 

“ My children are all sorrowful over llie late of their 
dear Corporal; and little Lida says, with tean» in 
her eyes, “ Maybe Prudy is burned up too.” 


ShuVebnrg , H’tswwin. “ My Dear Friends: I 
felt very anxious about you ever since we beard of 
the terrible destruction in your once beautiful city, 
by tho fire-fiend. I know our beloved Litti.k Co - 
por %i. is gone, but ar«» you safe? i h< pc you are, and 
Mr. Sewell also. My llttJc niece felt very sad Sunday 
when I told her ti e Litti k Corporal was gone. 
Could you have seen us vou might have realized 
some how closely, through the columns of the be¬ 
loved Corporal, you have allied yourselves to our 
hearts. The Corporal weiiJI loved, and through it 
you; when we heard of its destruction we mourned 
as though it were a human friend. With the chil¬ 
dren 1 hope our Jjttlk Corporal will live sgain. 
Is t here anything we can do to aid in its re-establish- 
went? Would u be any help to furwnrd cash sub- 
ser ptions now for next year? 1 am sure every one 
would be willing to wait fur the Magazine, even if 
they paid now.” 

We could fill the Corporal with letters from 
friends and contributors, many of them personal 
strangers, expressing the deepest anxiety, the warm¬ 
est sympathy, and the moet generous desire to aid us 
in any way. 

Mrs. Slade writes from Fail Fiver, Mass. " Dear 
Friends: We want to send you the assurance of our 
sorrow, our sympathy, and our deep, deep nity. ‘Mv 
Chicago people,' as i love u> call them w hen 1 speak 
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of them— Oh, how they are Buffering l I am thank¬ 
ful that your home is safe. One lady has just been in, 
who says:—* I haven’t dared to tell my children there 
may never be any more Corporals.' ” 


Enterprise, Pa. “Tit® Little Corporal came 
to-day. We were anxiously looking for it; very glad 
to know that it still lives. Having no friends in 
( hicago, we felt especially interested in the brave 
Corpural. When we first heard of the terrible fire, 
my little girl said, ‘Can't I have the Corporal any 
more?’ 1 replied, 'Yes, if all the city burns, the 
0 UPOR4L will be published some place else.’ It has 
become one of the needful things in too many homes 
to be allowed to die. How sad to th»ak or all the 
lost treasures, and the desolation wrought in your 
beautiful city. With sincere sympathy for your loss 
and best wishes for your prosperity and success, I re¬ 
main, Yours truly, 

“Kate R. Barb.’ 1 


Vernon . 11 Ottr Little Corporal is at hand. 

We telt saddened at its diminished proportions, but 
gratified at your cheery and courageous spirit in the 
midst of such an overwhelming calamity ; showing 
that though 4 cast down, >oit are not destroyed. 1 
Tho fiist exclamation among the grandchildren, 
when hearing that * Chicago was almost burned up/* 
was. ‘Then our Little Corporal has gone too!' 
Anti they were well pleased to seo the little No. and 

f ive it a cordial, as well as regretful reception. 

Ihlcagoans have the sympathy of the whole popu¬ 
lation of the country, ch luren included; not a word 
being spoken of them but sorrow for their losses, 
terror and distress, and admiration of their coinage 
and elasticity in so soon setting about the work of re¬ 
construction. Our year does not expire until July, 
1872, but we will make a new departure, and renew 
for January, 1872-73. I inclose the price of the 
year’s subscription, and hope and trust you will be 
enabled to rise from the great los, and resume your 
business without great difficulty.” 


PainesviUe, Ohio, October ZCth, 1871. 

“ Dear Mrs. Miller: I write to assure you of our deep 
sympathy with you in the loss of the dear Little Cor¬ 
poral by the great Chicago fire. We were very glad 
to learn afterward, through the papers, that you ex¬ 
pected to start again as so naspossible. Wecouldnot 
atfonl to lose the Corporal for good: it is bad enough 
to have to nvss one number. Inclosed please find 
my sul»script on for next year ($1.50); perhaps I mar 
be able to eet you one or two new subscribers, though 
lying helpless as i am nil the time, 1 shall not be able, 
probably, to do much in that Hue. We were burned 
out ourselves list winter, and have not been able to 
do much for the Chicago sufferers ; but father hassent 
several crates of gmpes to different people, and now 
sends one for your family, addressed to your husband. 
If you are supplied with fruit, and do not need it, 
you will know of plenty who do. Have just received 
the tiny November number of the Corporal. I tin 
glad to get it and learn more of your plans, especially 
of the bright promise for the future or our little mag¬ 
azine. I have Jong known and loved you through 
your writings, and have often wished for your pic¬ 
ture; so I was happy in having my wish gratified 
when your husband sent it to me some time ago. 
May the Little Corporal long live to shed Its in¬ 
fluence for 4 the good, the true, and the beautiful* 
over the land.—B.” 


Mendon Center, N. Y. “Evor since the Little 
Corporal was first published have I gladly wel¬ 
comed its monthly visit. It has so bravely fought 
'for the good, the true, and the beautiful,' that it 
has become to me os a dear and much loved friend. 
Hence, when the first news reached us of the destruo- 
tion and desolation which the fiery element was mak- 

t 


ing of your beautiful city, I thought of the Little 
Corpobal— would it forever remain buried in its 
ashes? Or, having fought the battle so bravely and 
well, might it not arise, but purer and stronger, for 
the fiery ordeal through which it had passed? Very 
weloome then was the little sheet which came to me, 
telling that life was not extinct, but that the litile 
Warrior still lived; and so to add my mite toward 
helping him to grow better and stronger, I hasten U> 
renew my subscription for the coming year.— aL” 

Louisville, Ky. “ Dear Prudy: The Supplement 
number for November has reached us; we have read 
‘of the calamity befallen our Little Corporal,’ 
and forthwith send yo i a letter inclosing our sub¬ 
scription for next year. Soon as we heard of the 
great conflagration our first thought was for you; we 
wondered if dear, funny little 4 Tommy ’ were one 
of the homeless—we altvays feel that 4 lomray ’ is a 
real existence. At our prayer-meetings when peti¬ 
tions for the Chicago sufferers ascended to our gra¬ 
cious and compassionate Father, the Little Cor¬ 
poral, ‘whose aim is to instruct, elevate, and purify,* 
was sileht/y aud t nderly remembered, while litile 
‘Tommy’ was loving y borne aloft with the rest. 
Eagerly, with Joyous laugh, yet tearful eyes, we re¬ 
ceived the 4 Supplement' at the hands of the po t- 
man. Though the account of the fire is not, of coune, 
complete, as we have already seen, we read it aloud 
with choking voice. All the * sufferers 'from and of 
whom we had heard were strangers, but this account 
is from a dear acquaintance,' our’ Little Corporal. 
Our hearts rejoice that your home is at Evanston, and 
has escaped the devouring flames.—N. R.” 

Delevan , IU. " Mr. Miller. Dear Sir : The outer 
circle of the great fire has reached us hero. We real¬ 
ize i' every dav, and in many ways. It touches the 
children. May I tell you of little Bessie? She sat 
on the floor early one morning buttoning up her 
gaiter hoots, when all at once her face, usually so sun¬ 
ny, became clouded, and she burst Into tears and so be. 
4 Oh! momma! my Little Corporal, it must be 
burnt; and the Summer Days at Kirkwood :* and her 
tears came fast. The Little Corporal had no more 
sincere mourner. It would have cheered you, if you 
could have seen the glad look and heard her happy 
shout os the New Corporal was handed to her. It 
was echoed through the house. We are to have the 
Litile Corporal spin, aa true, aa good, and aa 
beautiful as ever.—I. 8. R.” 

We want to say to one and all, yon never can know 
how your letters have cheered aud helped ua. Great 
aa have been our misfortunes there is much to bright¬ 
en them, and we go forward with new trust in God 
and man. And now we will close the Pocket with 
this merry little letter, written before the fire: 

Cleveland , Ohio. 44 Dear Prudy: I want to tell you 
about my vacation down at Grandma'*. She lives In 
the country, and I like her the best kind. We went 
down there on the cars, but you bavo to ride real far 
in a wa^on after you get to the depot. Willy and I 
went. We go most every time when there’s vacation, 
and she lets us go swimming and whittle in the 
kitchen. The water isn’t very deep, and sometimes 
your face gets muddy when you swim. They have 
church in a school-house, and I don't like that very 
much; only it’s fun to go on horseback. Willy ana 
me ride on Kitty, and once she run against a tree 
and squeezed us'both off. My Grandma makes the 
biggest turn-overs you ever seen. The) have lots of 
sheep, and cows, and chickens. Once a big turkey 
scared my little brother, gobbling at him; but 
pretty soon he came back with a stick, and said: 
• Nectin’t feel so grand wld yer tail feddors.’ Joseph¬ 
ine is writing this for me. and she won’t tell any 
more, so good-by, hut there’s lots more about it. 

'* From your friend, 

“ JoiiviiY Powell.” 
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Private Queer escaped from the fire, but 
loet his Knapsack and everything in it, so he 
wis obliged to get a new one, which his 
friends have already filled with a great many 
good things. Our readers will miss from this 
department the usual 44 Picture Story,” but 
we think W. () C. will have something for us 
in time for tl^e next number. Now, as the 
long winter evenings are coming on, we would 
remind our friends, young and old, to send us 
something new, good, and fresh, for our new 
Kuapsack. 


THE DLTNDFOLD SUPPER. 

Two players are closely blinded with » ban¬ 
dage made of their pocket handkerchiefs. 
Each one is provided with a saucer full of 
crumbs of cake or cracker, which is held in 
the left hand, and a spoon, which is held in 
the right hand. A sheet is spread upon the 
floor, upon which the players sit, and at a given 
signal they begin to feed each other. Their 
efforts to find each other’s mouths with their 
spoons never fail to afford much sport to the 
spectators. 

Another amusing experiment is to try to 
blow out a candle blindfolded. T he candle is 
placed upon a table, up to which the player is 
first led ; he then walks backward six steps, 
turns around three times, and walks forward 
as nearly in the direction of the candle as 
possible, and trios to blow it out. If he hap¬ 
pens to wander to the wrong part of the room 
the effect of the blowing is very funny. 

Q. B . Bartlett. 


“ A man from B., M replies Hattie. 

“ Baltimore ? ” 

44 No.” 

14 Boston ? ” asks Katie, who sits by Neddy 
“ No.” 

14 He’s from Buffalo ” exclaims Tom. 

“ No, not from there, either,’* responds 
Hattie. 

“ What country is it in ? ” queries Belle. 

‘ 4 Switzerland.” 

44 Oh 1 from Berne.” 

44 That is right,” says Hattie, while Neddy, 
raps, and Katie inquires, “ Who is at the 
door ¥ ” and thus it goes on around. 

JItnry C. Woods. 


No. 32—CHARADE. 
First. Solemn, vast, and dreury ; 
Ribbed with swells 
Till the waves are weary 
Of tlie wind’s caret***; 

Paved with shells 
In its dim recesses 
And its caveined-cells. 

Second. Solid, firm, rock-fastened. 
Decked with trees ; 

Hills and glades plow-chastened 
Where the tall grain tosses 
On the breeze. 

And clear, winding flosses 
Thread the grassy leas. 

Whole. Briny, wet, foam-flaunted 
Night and day ; 
lircrzv, fashion-haunted 
All the summer weather ; 
Where there lay 
Wreeks and sands together 
Wreathed with mist and Fpray. 


u WHO IS AT THE DOOR?” 

This answers very well for a quiet play, 
when the children are all gathered around the 
cheerful fire. 

Hattie raps on the mantel. 

44 Who is at the door ? ” says Neddy, for be 
sits next to her. 


No. 33—CHARADE. 

When I speak to my first, I speak to you, 
Though you I may never have seen ; 

And though I know not if you’re red, white 
or blue, 

My first is, I’m sure, ever green. 

And yet, though ’tis strange, it is certainly 
true, 

Black or white it quite often is seen. 
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O’er the head, 'ncath the feet of a dear little 
child, 

My second flies, nimbly and fast, 

And* without it the ship* when the tempest is 
wild, 

Would sink in the ocean so vast. 

My whole, of a globe is a quarter, they say, 
And it is, I am sure, but, moreover, 

Should you twist it and turn it in every way, 
A globe’s quarter it never would cover. 

J1. B. 0 . S. 


No. 34—CHARADE. 

M y first applies to my mother and wife, 

And my dear little daughter, the joy of my 
life ; 

My second I hear when the ravens fly, 

Or light on the sumach, my dwelling nigh. 

My third is what l will never tell you, 
Though you stay (rom morn till the day is 
through. 

My whole by a lake was a city fair ; 

At noon full of hope, at night, of despair ; 
For low she lay in the ashes and dust 1 
But she’ll rise again, I know, [ trust, 

For the heart of the world with pity cries, 
And the hand of the world will help her rise. 

M. B. C\ S. 


No. 35-CHARADE. 

In beasts and snakes, 

In combs and rakes, 

In rusty saws, 

Steel-traps and jaws 
My first is to be founds 

Unseen, unsmclt, 

My last is felt 
lu cuts and sprrins, 

In gripes and pains. 

And every hurt and wound. 

Into rosy mouths prying, 

Rank and fashion defying, 

Setting babies to crying, 

And old men to sighing, 

My whole is the worst pest around. G, 17, 


No. 3G—CHARADE. 

Mj first spins a top, or flies a kite, 

Or ties up a package neat and tight. 

My second is feeble, and weak, and old, 

And you never would call it strong or l»old. 
Yet my whole is so strong that the great ships 
trust 

To its strength in the tempest’s fiercest gust. 

M. B. U, 


No. 37—CHARADE. 

My first says yes, and my eecond will bo 
Whut the French sailor sees when he goes to 
sea. 

He uses my third my second to view, ^ 

And you go in my fourth all my whole's width 
through. 

My whole you will find at the railway train. 
When a jolly young party goes home again ; 
Yet mv whole goes from ocean’s shore to shore, 
And from cold north pole to the Soudi "*e:i s 
roar. Jf. B- C. 

No. 38—CHARADE, 
lama word of four syllables, of which my 
first is insane ; my second, an article ; my 
third an elastic fluid, very uselul to the house¬ 
keeper ; my fourth, a public convenience, and 
my whole an island in the Indian Ocean, 
where a wicked queen put to death many of 
her subjects for being Christians. F. 11. F, 

No 39—CHARADE. 

I am composed of two syllables. My first 
is a personal pronoun ; my second sounds like 
a part of a nut, and my whole is the name of 
a great astronomer, alter whom otic of the 
planets is named. F. li . F. 

CONUNDRUM. 

When is the book of nature studied ? 

Ans. In autumn, when the leaves are 
turned, and they are red (read). /. A*. F 



AUNT PAULINA’S CHRISTMAS PIE. 


I 
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ceived. __ 

CHIC A G 0, DECEMBER, 1871. 


ROUTED BUT NOT CONQUERED. 

You have already been informed of the ter¬ 
rible calamity which befell the Little Cor¬ 
poral in the great conflagration of Chicago. 
Everything that we possessed for carrying on 
our publishing business, types, presses, print¬ 
ing materials, machinery and tools, together 
with our stock of books, engravings, chro¬ 
mes, electrotype-plates, and paper, etc., were 
alt swept away ii^a moment by the devour¬ 
ing element. Financially we lost everything 
we had, amounting to about eighteen thou¬ 
sand dollars, on which was a small insurance ; 
but which is almost entirely worthless, being 
in companies which will be able to pay only 
a small percentage of their losses. 

Notwithstanding this great and total loss 
we did not for a moment think of giving 
up the publishing of the Little Corporal. 
though we did not just see where we were to 
et the means with which to carry it on. Wc 
ad, however, unbounded confidence in the 
friends of the Corporal scattered all over this 
good, broad land, so we concluded to issue a 
supplement number and inform our subscri¬ 
bers ot our calamity, make known our plans, 
and appeal to them to help us by sending in 
their reuewals for next year at one*., and, if 
possible, add a few other names. We have 
many prompt responses accompanied by warm, 
sympathizing letters, which have given us cour¬ 
age for the preseut and hope for the future. 

Some sent us not only their own names, but 
subscribed for some of their friends ; some 
have sent us their subscriptions for two years 
in advance, one for five years in advance ; 
some sent us more than tfie year’s subscrip¬ 
tion price, giving the balance as a donation ; 
while one little boy, of Mobile, sent us one dol¬ 
lar and ten cents, all the money that he had, 
as a donation to his Little Corporal. 

We are aware that we did not have the same 
hope for obtaining help that other publications 
in the city had, who could at once appeal to 
the people on the basis of Church and Chris¬ 
tian duty for aid and support. 

The Little Corporal is not published in 
the interest of any particular church or de¬ 
nomination, and as such can not make its ap¬ 
peal to any particular class for aid and sup¬ 
port. The mission of this magazine is to 
amuse and instruct the young ; to cultivate a 


taste for reading good and useful book* In¬ 
stead of the trashy sensational matter that is 
now so widely scattered throughout the land ; 
to give them proper ideas of life, its duties 
aud responsibilities; to teach them love to 
God, to their parents, and to each other ; in¬ 
short, to make them wiser, nobler and hap, 
pier. Such being the aim of this maguz ue, 
it fills a place in the list of publications as 
useful and important to the children as any 
other periodical specially designed for parents 
and adults. We trust, therefore, that parents 
will aid us in re-establishing the Little Cor¬ 
poral by sending subscriptions for their chil¬ 
dren, and ass sting and encouraging them in 
getting others to subscribe. We earnestly de¬ 
sire that every one of our present subscribers 
should renew for next year beiore January 
first, and, if possible, send one new name with 
your own. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 

OUR FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE STORY. 

The committee to whom the manuscripts of¬ 
fered in competition for the $300 prize were 
submitted, after a careful examination award 
the prize to the story entitled Dora, written 
by the well-known authoress, Mrs. Helen C. 
Weeks of New York City. We shall com¬ 
mence the publication of this story in the 
January number, and will continue through 
the year. We can assure our frieuds that 
they will find every chapter, from first to last, 
full of interest. 

Summer bays at Kirkwood , by Emily Hun¬ 
tington Miller, will be continued through the 
next volume, which will, no doubt, be de¬ 
lightful news to all who have been so much 
interested in the former chapters. The chap¬ 
ter for November was rewritten by Mrs. Mil¬ 
ler, and is printed in this issue, so that the 
Story is complete thus far. 

Besides these serial stories the Little Cor¬ 
poral will contain many shorter stories, Po¬ 
ems, articles on Natural History, Science, 
Home Amusements, Gnmes, Puzzies, etc., by 
tho best and most popular writers for the 
young In the land. Each number will he su¬ 
perbly illustrated with engravings expressly 
prepared for us at great expense. In short, 
we are determined that the Little Corporal 
shall continue to be, as it has been before, the 
best and cheapest juvenile magnziue in the 
world. 


RENEW 11 RENEW II 

With this number many thousands of sib- 
8criptions will expire. Please renew at once, 
as we base our ability for continuing the pub¬ 
lication of the Corporal upon the hope that 
all our present list of subscribers will renew 
for next year. By doing thia you will not 
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only aid in a good work, but yon will also be 
imply paid in many rich and good things 
which the Corporal 'will bring to you every 
month in the year. 

Nothing can be more beautiful or accepta¬ 
ble for a holiday gift than the Little Cor- 
r»R\Lfor one year. It will give continual 
delight and happiness throughout the whole 
year Please bear this in mind when you 
make up your list of presents to vour friends. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 

In (Tin bn of Twenty, One Dollar Cneh. 
Now for Large Clubs and (»< o l Fre¬ 
ni lams. 

We have concluded to offer the Corporal, 
when sent in clubs of twenty names at one 
time, at One Dollar Each, and pay the agent 
getting up the club a premium besides. Now 
begin to work for a lar;e list, tor you will 
find no difficulty in securing names at one dol¬ 
lar each. Every suberiber with a little effort 
can secure a club of twenty, and earn a nice 
premium. Who will send us the first club ? 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 

All our back numbers of the Corporal 
were destroyed in the fire, and we would like 
to get a few complete files of each year. If 
any one has the twelve numbers of any year 
in a good cond ; tion, and would be willing to 
dispose of them, we will pay $1 50 for them, 
or give one year’s subscription to the Cor¬ 
poral. For one volume complete (six months), 
we will pay 75 cents cash, or six months’ 
subscription. If you have any volumes to 
dispose of in that way, please write us, and we 
will send the money and postage, and give di¬ 
rections tor sending. 


FOR OLD FOLKS AND YOUNG FOLKS. 

One of the best of the eighty-nine newspa¬ 
pers burned out by the great fire was the Ad¬ 
vance* but, like the Little Corporal, it is 
running again, and is a larger and better pa¬ 
per than ever. Families who are looking 
around for & good religious newspaper to take 
next year, should at least send lor a specimen 
number of the Advance before deciding to 
take any other. Among its best features are 
practical religious article*, good home stories, 
wide-awake editorials on the topics that peo¬ 
ple are thinking and talking about; an excel¬ 
lent children’s department in which the young 
folks have nearly a whole page to themselves; 
a review of the week containing all the im¬ 
portant news and religious intelligence from 
all denominations. Specimen copies are sent 
free by The Advance Compant,No. 8 South 
Green St., Chicago. Subscriptions will be re¬ 
ceived up to Januarv 1ft at $*2.50 a year. Af¬ 
ter that the price will be $3.00. 


EXTRA NUMBERS. 

To those who desire to raise a club, we will 
send a package oLfive copies of the Corporal, 
upon the receipt of ten cents to prepay post¬ 
age. These you can distribute among your 
friends, who you think would be likely to sub¬ 
scribe, and let them examine them for a day 
or two, and then go around and solicit their 
subscriptions and gather up the numbers, and 
distribu'e again. In this way you can give 
each one a chance to examine the magazine 
before subscribing, and you will get their 
names more easily. We want every paient 
should see and read at least one number of 
the Corporal, for wo think when they once 
become acquainted with its character, they 
will be almost sure to subscribe for it. Send 
for the extra numbers, and try it in your 
neighborhood. 


WHAT WAS SAVED. 

In the vault connected with our old office. 
No. 9, there were found to be in perfect pres¬ 
ervation, over 500 copies of “ Red Riding- 
hood and the Wolf;” about as many copies 
of the “ Scripture Atlas,” and some electro¬ 
type plates; four of which were for the title- 
page of the cover of numbers printed last 
winter. We are glad to be able to send out 
the Corporal for this month with the familiar 
form ol the gallant hero on the outside, as 
usual. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 

A few days after the great fire we received 
a letter from Thomas Nast, the great artist, 
whose inimitable skecches in Harper's Weekly 
are familiar to all, stating that he had sent us 
a drawing, the subject of which would be 
timely and apropos for the first number after 
the fire. He desired us to accept this as his 
donation to aid in restoring the Com *ral. 
The Corporal, Trudy, Private Queer, and 
all others of the Corporal’s armv of friends, 
hereby express their thanks to Thomas Nast 
for his generous and timely gift. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

A collection of songs and music for Sunday- 
school Festivals and Holiday Anniversaries. 
The words are by Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller , and the music by Geo. F. Root, James 
R. Murray and others. The songs have all a 
stirring chorus, and the music will be found 
such as children will readily master. 

Price per hundred, $1.50 500 copies fot 

$5.00. Single copy 10 cents. Sent postpaid. 

Address JOHN E. MILLER, 

84 West Randolph St., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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